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CHAPTER  I. 

OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT.  ,  i,,  „ 

General  aspect  of  affairs. — Meeting  of  Parliapient. — King*t  Speech.— De- 
bates  on  the  Address. 


It  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  com* 
mon  observation  to  direct  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  events  which  are  now  oc* 
curring,  and  the  changes  which  are 
in  progress  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  without  perceiving  that  a 
prodigious  impulse,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  has  been  communi* 
cated  to  the  human  mind,  and  that 
a  vivifying  spirit  has  breathed  over 
the  slumbering  energies  of  men,  like 
that  on  the  valley  of  dry  bones  in 
the  Prophet’s  vision.  To  whatever 
cause,  or  combination  of  co-existent 
and  co-operating  causes,  this  pheno¬ 
menon  is  to  be  ascribed,  its  exis¬ 
tence  is  certain  ;  and  in  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  South  America,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  even  Germany,  the 
**  principle  of  resurrection”  is  either 
in  full  activity,  or,  at  least,  there 
«re  discernible  sims  that  some 
mighty  crisis  is  rapidly  approaching, 
and  a  power  at  work,  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  which  cannot  be  much  long¬ 
er  repressed. 

A 


Knowledge,  says  Lord  Bacon,  is 
power ;  and  when  the  maxim  is  ap¬ 
plied,  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  the 
aggregate  of  knowledge,  diffused  at 
a  period  when  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  no  longer  confined  to  the  spe¬ 
culative,  or  privileged  few,  have  been 
rendered  accessible  to  the  great  mass 
of  human  beings  in  every  civilized 
country,  its  truth,  though  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  from  that  contemplated 
by  the  great  author,  is  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  and  intuitively  obvious.  There 
have  been  periods,  perhaps,  when 
learning  could  boast  of  a  few  greater 
and  brighter  luminaries  than  any  by 
which  the  broad  firmament  of  intel¬ 
lect  is  now  illuminated ;  but  then 
they  were  so  few,  that,  though  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  their  splen¬ 
dour  served  rather  to  render  the  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness  visible  than  to 
dispel  it ;  while,  to  the  contrast  fbr- 
nistied  by  their  own  brightness  with 
the  general  obscuration  through 
which  they  shone,  they  have  pro- 
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bably  been  indebted  for  a  portion  of 
that  renown  with  which  their  names 
are  associated.  We  need  not  in* 
dicate  how  completely  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  world  are  changed. 
By  means  of  a  press,  more  or  less 
free,  knowledge  has  radiated  to  al* 
most  every  point  in  the  surface  of 
society;  objects  regarded  with  a 
sort  of  undefinable  veneration  and 
awe,  because  viewed  through  the 
dim  and  magnifying  medium  of 
darkness  and  ignorance,  have  been 
presented  to  the  mind’s  eye  in  their 
true  and  natural  dimensions ;  ima¬ 
gination  has  lost  nearly  all  its  pow¬ 
er,  while  reason  has  ^aiped  in  pro- 

})ortion ;  the  idol  which  men  blind- 
y  and  unquestioningly  worshipped 
when  placed  in  mystery  and  dark¬ 
ness,  they  now  profanely  scoff  at 
when  dragged  into  hroad  day ;  the 
,  reverence  tor  antiquity  has  merged 
in  the  appetite  for  demonstration; 
and  with  the  superstitions,  men  have 
abandoned  a  great  portion  of  the 
creed  of  their  forefathers. 

Whenever  a  period  of  such  illu¬ 
mination  arrives,  it  is  clearly  no  long¬ 
er  possible  to  govern  men  except 
through  the  medium  of  their  reason, 
and  by  a  constant  reference  to  their 
interests  and  their  rights.  Govern¬ 
ments  and  people  must  advance  pas- 
$ibus  aquis ;  the  one  must  become 
the  exponent  of  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  other.  The  doc¬ 
trines  believed  and  promulgated  in 
ages  of  ignorance,  priestcraft,  and 
slavery,  can  never  be  maintained  or 
enforced  in  periods  of  knowledge, 
inquiry,  and  comparative  freedom. 
Jupiter  himself  was  ruled  by  opi¬ 
nion,  and  no  government  can  long 
oppose  it.  Government  without  the 
people  is  a  head  without  a  body; 
and  to  carry  the  people  along  with 
it,  it  must,  in  general,  adopt  their 
principles,  accommodate  itself  to 
their  circumstances,  promote  their 


interests,  respect  their  rights,  and 
fairly  and  fully  represent  their  spi¬ 
rit.  It  is  by  this  constant  gravita¬ 
tion  of  the  government  to  the  peo- 
le  that  revolutions  are  prevented, 
ecause  they  are  rendered  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  it  is  thus  that,  in  an  enlight¬ 
ened  age,  a  truly  national  character 
can  be  maintained,  and  the  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  power  of 
states  consolidated.  A  government 
may  remain  stationary  when  the 
people  are  retrograding,  but  never 
when  they  are  advancing:  it  must 
grow  with  theirgrowtb,  and  strength¬ 
en  with  their  strength  :  if  it  partake 
not  the  general  movement,  it  will 
soon  either  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  or 
be  rudely  shaken  off  as  an  incum¬ 
brance,  —  as  an  odious  and  unim- 
roveable  remnant  of  the  age  of 
arbarism. 

In  an  advancing  period  of  society, 
when  knowledge  has  been  widely 
diffused,  the  love  of  liberty  engen¬ 
dered,  and  the  mass  of  thinking  and 
intelligent  beings  prodigiously  in¬ 
creased,  the  tendency  to  change,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  to  revolution,  is 
unquestionably  great.  But  this  ten¬ 
dency  may  not  only  be  counteract¬ 
ed,  but  made  to  conspire  to  the 
strength,  energy,  and  glory  of  states, 
when  the  interests  and  the  opinions 
of  the  people  are  fairly  represented, 
and  allowed  their  proper  weight  in 
public  affairs.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  Great  Britain  and  America 
are  conclusive  examples.  But  it  is 
customary  among  those  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  principle  and 
the  excesses  to  which  the  triumph 
of  that  principle,  after  long  and  de¬ 
termined  resistance,  sometimes  leads, 
to  refer  to  the  French  Revolution 
as  the  great  salient  point,  whence 
has  proceeded  the  general  stirring 
we  now  observe  among  the  nations, 
and  to  dwell  upon  the  monstrous 
iniquities  to  which  it  gave  birth,  as 
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■o  manj  warniogt  against  any  of  the 
least  concession  to  popular  opinion 
and  popular  rights.  We  are  not  the 
persons  to  palliate,  or  extenuate, 
far  less  defend,  the  crimes  with 
which  bad  men  disgrace  and  injure 
the  cause  of  liberty.  But,  we  may 
ask,  to  what  were'  these  dreadful 
excesses,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
ascribed?  Certainly,  we  think,  to 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  a  craey, 
imbecile,  superannuated  despotism, 
which  had,  for  ages,  trampled  up* 
on  the  rights,  privileges,  and  opi* 
nions  of  the  people, — shot  itself  up, 
like  the  Anarch  Old  of  Milton,  in 
the  midst  of  darkness, — excluded 
every  ray  of  that  light  and  intelH* 
gence  which  were  silently  penetrat* 
ing  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land, 
— and  endeavoured  to  rule,  not  only 
with  the  people,  but  against  them. 
If  in  the  frenay  of  the  time,  and  the 
delirium  of  success,  the  throne  and 
the  altar  were  overwhelmed  in  a 
common  ruin,  it  was  because  the 
former  had  long  forfeited  all  claim 
to  the  support  of  the  nation,  and 
because  the  latter  had  degenerated 
into  an  agent  for  the  propagation  of 
delusion,  when  the  people  had  be* 
come  too  wise  to  be  deceived. 
**  Multorum  autem  odiis,**  says  Ci* 
cero,  **  nullas  opes  posse  obsistere, 
si  antea  fuit  ignotum,  nuper  est  cog* 
nitum.  Nec  vero  hujus  tyranni  «o* 
lum,  quem  armis  oppressa  pertulit 
civiCBs,  interitus  deciarat,  quantum 
odium  hominum  valeat  ad  pestem ; 
sed  reliquorum  similes  exitus  tyran* 
norum*.” 

The  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  first 
paroxysm  of  this  terrible  fever,  ought 
not,  however,  to  blind  us  to  the  good 
which  has  been  achieved,  and 
which  remains,  and  is  daily  experi¬ 
enced  and  acknowledged,  while  the 


recollection  of  the  price  at  which  it 
was  purchased  is  becoming  fainter, 
and  passing  into  the  page  of  history 
as  a  salutary  warning  to  after  times. 
Now  that  the  work  of  the  revolu* 
tion  has  been  legitimated  under. the 
sway  of  the  Bourbons,  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  deny  it,  as  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  notorious  truth,  that 
the  example  of  France,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Britain  and 
America,  and  aided  in  its  ope¬ 
ration  by  the  mighty  events  which 
we  have  witnessed,  has  acted  with 
incredible  power  on  the  public  mind 
throughout  Europe,  and  created  that 
universal  demana  for  representative 
governments,  which  is  the  grand  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  time, — which  is  every  day 
gaining  fresh  accessions  of  force,  and 
reaping  new  triumphs, — and  which 
can  no  more  be  resisted  by  any  con¬ 
federacy,  holy  or  unholy,  of  Sove¬ 
reigns  enamoured  of  feudal  vassalage 
and  unmixed  despotism,  than  the 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the 
alternations  of  the  tides.  Partial  re¬ 
verses  only  prepare  the  way  for  ulti¬ 
mate  and  complete  success.  The 
effort  which  was  easily  crushed  in 
Naples,  among  an  ignorant,  super¬ 
stitious,  and  voluptuous  race,  every 
way  unprepared  either  to  conquer  or 
to  enjoy  liberty,  has  already  been 
triumphant  in  Greece,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  equally  so  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  notwithstanding  the 
external  dangers  with  which  liber¬ 
ty  is  there  menaced.  Italy  is  well 
known  to  be'  ripe  for  change; 
Germany  demand#  free  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledges  given  when  she  raise  en 
maste  against  the  falling  dynasty  of 
Napoleon ;  Poland  has  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  the  partition,  or  her  glorious 
though  unfOTtunate  struggle  for  in- 
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dependence ;  and  who  knows  but  tlie  arises  not  from  what  we  hate  endea* 
spirit  which  now  thrills  in  every  vein  voured  to  describe  as  the  spirit  of 
and  in  every  nerve  among  the  more  age,  but  from  a  fruitless  and  una> 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  may  vailing  resistance  to  that  which  can* 
find  its  way  beyond  the  Borysthenes  not  be  successfully  opposed.  The 
and  the  Dwina  into  the  tents  of  the  current  which  no  force  can  stem, 
Calmucs,  and  the  steppes  and  forests  may  nevertheless  be  guided  into  a 
of  Scythia  ?  Philosophers  tell  us  that  safe  channel.  Something  must  be 
no  degree  of  motion  communicated  conceded,  that  every  thing  may  not 
CO  matter  is  ever  lost.  It  is  so  with  be  lost.  The  maxims  of  the  six* 
mind.  Ancient  prejudices  and  the  teentb  century  must  be  abandoned, 
interests  of  a  few  will  never  be  able  If,  in  the  progress  of  events,  a  new 
to  make  bead  against  the  spring-tide  power  has  risen  up  in  the  bosom  of  al* 
that  is  now  flowing;  and  should  these  most  every  state,  it  must  be  allowed 
attempt  a  vain  and  foolish  resistance,  some  influence,  some  representation, 
they  will  infallibly  be  swept  away  al-  some  organ  adapted  to  its  peculiar 
together  when  it  reaches  its  maxi-  nature  and  character.  Wise  men,  by 
mum  of  velocity  and  power.  Hume  skilfully  taking  advantage  of  the 
has  said  that  despotism  is  the  eutha-  course  of  events,  may,  in  a  certain 
nasia  of  the  British,  and,  by  infe-  sense,  be  said  to  govern  it :  but  it 
rence,  of  every  free  constitution,  too  often  happens  that  the  maxims 
with  a  standing  army,  an  immense  of  state  policy  are  grounded  on  nar- 
revenue,  and  the  powerful,  though  row,  prejudiced  views,  temporary, 
secret,  influence  which  the  Crown  shuffling  expedients,  and  inferior  in¬ 
exercises  by  means  of  both :  but  he  terests,  to  theexclusion  of  that  liberal 
is  mistaken.  He  lived  in  times  of  and  comprehensive  philosophy  which 
great  political  degeneracy  and  apa-  has  found  it  more  difficult  to  pene- 
thy,  when  public  principle  was  scoff,  trate  the  precincts  of  courts  than  to 
ed  at  as  the  worst  species  of  hypo-  rescue  a  large  portion  of  mankind 
crisy,  and  corruption  was  too  ge-  from  the  spiritual  thraldom  of  the 
neral  to  entail  disgrace ;  and  rea-  Papal  Hierarchy.  Hence  it  is  that 
soning  from  what  he  observed,  and  we  see  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  os- 
probably  from  what  he  wished,  he  tentatiously  leaguing  themselves  a- 
made  no  account  of  the  people,  and  gainst  the  light,  knowledge  and  opi- 
could  not  foresee  the  great  events  nions  of  the  age  ;  promulgating  doc- 
by  which,  in  our  time,  the  public  trines,  which  are  as  obnoxious  to  the 
mind  has  been  awaked  and  called  candid  and  impartial,  as  they  are  un- 
into  activity.  The  mass  of  physical,  questionably  hostile  to  the  indepen- 
moral,  and  intellectual  power  is  ar-  dence  of  states,  and  the  sound  prin- 
rayed  on  tlie  side  which  demands  ciples  of  international  law ;  organi- 
some  amelioration  of  existing  insti-  sing  themselves  into  a  sort  of  royal 
tutions,  and  some  approximation  in  police,  to  watch  the  progress  of  what 
the  maxims  of  Government  to  the  has  been  denominated  **  liberal  opi- 
opinions  and  circumstances  of  the  nions  ;**  and  announcing  their  in- 

Seople  ;  and  it  would  be  more  won-  tention  to  repress,  by  force  of  arms, 
erf  ul,  than  any  of  the  wonders  which  every  attempt,  however  moderate 
our  age  has  witnessed,  were  such  a  and  rational,  to  expel  the  corrup- 
power  to  be  baffled  in  its  object.  tions  and  abuses  engendered  during 
The  main  danger  to  the  existing  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  to  ameliorate 
governments  of  Europe,  however,  and  improve  existing  institutions.  By 
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pursuing  this  strange  line  of  conduct, 
the  present  period  nas,  in  some  mea< 
sure,  become  in  politics,  what  that 
of  the  Reformation  was  in  religion. 
Two  principles  as  opposite  as  those 
of  Manes,  or  the  Zendavesta,  hare 
come  into  contact,  and  begun  a 
struggle  for  the  ascendancy.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  the  spirit  of 
feudalism,  whose  principle  is,  that 
whatever  has  received  the  sanction 
of  time  must  be  maintained  and  de¬ 
fended  at  every  hazard;  on  the  other, 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  can  dis¬ 
cover  nothing  in  the  antiquity  of  an 
abuse,  but  a  stronger  reason  for  its 
removal,  and  which  calls  for  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  the  interests  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  people  shall  have  their 
due  weight  and  influence.  Such  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  the  true,  though 

feneral  description  of  the  state  of 
lurope  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  real  friends  of 
the  monarchical  principle,  among 
whom  we  class  ourselves,  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
struggle,  which  seems  now  com¬ 
mencing,  without  apprehension  and 
dismay  :  for  whichever  principle 
prove  ultimately  victorious,  the  liber¬ 
ty  and  glory  of  states  cannot  fail  to 
be  en^ngered;  while  it  requires 
not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  fore¬ 
tell  the  bloodshed  and  misery  which 
timely  and  honest  concession  might 
have  prevented.  The  war  against 
France  was  from  the  first  a  war 
against  the  revolutionary  principle  ; 
and  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  misled,  by  its  suc¬ 
cessful  and  glorious  termination,  in¬ 
to  a  belief  of  their  own  omnipo¬ 
tence  against  any  effort  of  whatever 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  however, 
two  very  material  circumstances  have 
obviously  escaped  their  considera¬ 
tion.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the 
present  desire  of  the  people  to  libe¬ 


ralise  their  institutions,  and  procure 
for  themselves  a  degree  of  liberty 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  however  wise,  virtuous,  or  en¬ 
lightened,  is  as  different  from  the 
frensy  with  which  the  French  Jaco¬ 
bins  were  seized,  ahd  which  they  were 
so  eager  to  propagate,  as  a  well-re- 
gulatM  government,  like  our  own,  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  monarch  are 
defined  with  equalprecision  and  clear¬ 
ness,  from  the  wildest  and  most  fran-. 
tic  anarchy  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  second  is,  that  to  the  cordial 
and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the 
people,  whom  the  solemn  and  reite¬ 
rated  promises  of  more  liberal  insti¬ 
tutions  called  ftrth  en  masses  and  ren¬ 
dered  invincible,  these  sovereigns 
were  indebted  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  formidable  enemy,  and  for  the 
triumph  which  they  now  seem  to 
consider  as  a  justification,  not  only 
for  the  violation  of  their  pledges, 
but  for  denouncing  a  crusade  against 
any  nation  that  shall  dare^to  castoff 
the  fetters  of  the  dark  and  barbarous 
ages,  and  to  assert  those  rights  and 
rivileges  which  God  and  Nature 
ave  given  to  all  mankind.  How  far^ 
in  this  ill-omened  struggle,  the  u/- 
tima  ratio  reg^m  may  prevail  against 
that  spirit  which  seems  to  have  struck 
its  roots  so  deep  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  one  of  those  secrets  which 
time  alone  can  disclose :  no  enter¬ 
prise,  however,  can  surely  be  more 
to  be  deplored,  than  that  in  which 
victory  or  defeat  will  probably  be  at¬ 
tended  with  consequences  nearly 
equally  fatal. 

Turning  our  attention  from  these 
very  general  remarks  to  our  domestic 
concerns,  matter  is  presented  both 
for  congratulation  and  regret  '  Du¬ 
ring  the  past  year,  our  manufactures 
and  commerce  have  been  gradually 
improving ;  our  industry  and  capital 
have  assumed  their  natural  ascen- 
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dincy :  wagea  have  in  consequence  duly  sensible  of  the  pre-emineat 
risen ;  and  this,  added  to  the  unex*  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  of  the  in- 
ampied  cheapness  of  provisions,  has  estimable  value  of  equal  laws  and  a 
materially  bettered  the  condition  of  free  government, 
a  great  portion  of  the  working  clas*  Having  said  thus  much,  we  now 
scs.  But  agriculture  still  continues  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  busi* 
depressed,  although,  for  the  last  three  ness  of  this  chapter.  Parliament 
years,  the  British  growers  of  corn  met  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of  February, 
have  enjoyed  an  exdusive  monopoly  when,  after  we  usual  ceremonies, 
of  the  home  market.  Various  causes  his  Majesty  delivered  the  folibwing 
have  been  assigned  for  this  unex*  speech  to  both  Houses : 
ampled  distress ;  such  as,  the  tran*  **  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  - 

sition  from  war  to  peace,  excessive  **  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  in* 

taxation,  superabundant  produce,  fbrming  you,  that  I  continue  to  re* 
the  alteration  in  the  currency  occa*  ceive  from  Foreign  Powers  the 
sioned  by  the  resumption  of  cash  strongest  assurances  of  their  friendly 
payments,  the  defective  sthte  of  the  disposition  towards  this  country, 
corn  laws,  &c. ;  but  these  will  fall  **  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
more  appropriately  t#  be  considered  feel  deeply  interested  in  any  event 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  his-  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  disturb 
tory.  the  peace  of  Europe.  My  endea- 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  past  vours  have  therefore  been  directed, 
year,  Ireland  became  the  scene  both  in  conjunction  with  my  allies,  to  the 
of  famine  and  incessant  outrage  and  settlement  of  the  differences  which 
disturbance,  sometimes  assuming  the  have  unfortunately  arisen  between 
character  of  open  insurrection :  in  the  Court  of  St  Petersburgh  and  the 
short,  crimes  were  perpetrated,  Ottoman  Porte,  and  1  have  reason 
and  sufferings  endured,  at  which  hu-  to  entertain  hopes  that  these  difie- 
manity  shudders.  These  subjects,  rences  will  be  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
however,  will  fall,  more  appropriate-  "  In  my  late  visit  to  Ireland,  1 
ly,  to  be  discussed  in  the  sequel  of  derived  the  most  sincere  gratifica- 
this  history :  we  shall  only,  there-  tion  from  the  loyalty  and  attaefiment 
fore,  remark  generally,  that  notwith-  manifested  by  ail  classes  of  my  sub¬ 
standing  the  agitation  of  the  public  jects.  With  this  impression,  it  must 
mind,  occasioned  by  the  Queen’s  be  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
trial,  and  the  very  recent  disturban-  me  that  a  spirit  of  outrage,  which 
ces  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  has  led  to  oaring  and  systematic 
districts,  occasioned  partly  by  the  violation  of  the  law,  has  arisen  and 
privations  under  which  the  operative  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  that 
classes  had  been  long  suffering,  and  country. 

partly  by  the  mischievous  acts  of  **  I  am  determined  to  use  all  the 
men  ever  ready  to  profit  by  any  oc-  means  in  my  power  for  the  protec- 
casion  which  promises  to  be  propiti-  tion  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
tiouB  to  their  seditious  purposes,  the  my  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  ; 
general  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain  and  it  will  be  for  your  immediate 
continued  undisturbed ;  a  proof  that,  consideration,  whether  the  existing 
however,  in  a  moment  of  distress,  laws  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
the  people  may  be  partially  seduced  **  Notwithstanding  thisserious  in- 
from  their  duty,  the  general  mind  of  terruption  of  public  tranquillity,  I 
the  country  is  sound,  and  they  are  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
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Riy  presence  inlreland  has  been  pro* 
ductite  of  Tcry  beneficial  effects ; 
and  all  descriptions  of  my  people 
may  confidently  rely  upon  the  just 
and  equal  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  upon  my  paternal  solicitude  for 
their  welfare. 

**  Gentlemen  qfthe  House  of  Commons, 

**  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to 
be  able  to  inform  you,  that  during 
the  last  year  the  revenue  has  ex* 
ceeded  that  of  the  preceding,  and 
appears  to  be  in  a  course  of  progres* 
sive  improvement. 

**  I  have  directed  the  estimates  of 
the  current  year  to  be  laid  before 
you.  They  have  been  framed  with 
every  attention  to  economy  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  country 
will  permit ;  and  it  will  be  satisfac* 
tory  to  you  to  learn,  that  1  have  been 
able  to  make  a  large  reduction  in 
our  annual  expenditure,  particularly 
in  our  naval  and  military  establish* 
ments. 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

**  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
acquainting  you,  that  a  considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  in  the  com* 
merce  and  manufactures  of  the  Uni* 
ted  Kingdom,  and  that  I  can  now 
state  them  to  be,  in  their  important 
branches,  in  a  very  flourishing  con* 
dition. 

**  I  must  at  the  same  time  deeply 
regret  the  depressed  state  of  the  agri* 
cultural  interest. 

**  The  condition  of  an  interest  so 
essentially  connected  with  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  country  will,  of  course, 
attract  your  early  attention ;  and  I 
have  the  fullest  reliance  on  your 
wisdom  in  the  consideration  of  this 
important  subject. 

**  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  what¬ 
ever  measures  you  may  adopt,  you 
will  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  public  credit 
all  the  best  interests  of  this  kingdom 


are  equally  involved ;  and  that  H  h 
by  a  steady  adherence  to  that  prin¬ 
ciple  that  we  have  attained,  and  can 
alone  expect  to  preserve,  our  high 
station  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world.” 

The  address,  embracing,  and  aa 
usual,  re-echoing  the  topics  alluded 
to  in  the  speecm  from  the  throne, 
was  moved,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  the  £arl  of  Roden,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Robert 
Clive.  It  must  indeed,  his  Lord- 
ship  remarked,  afford  much  satiSfhc* 
tion  to  learn,  that  foreign  powers 
continued  to  maintain  among  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  with  us,  those  ami¬ 
cable  relations  which  had  now  sub¬ 
sisted  for  seven  years;  and  which, 
after  a  long  war,  permit  the  taking 
advantage  of  a  time  of  peace  to  cul¬ 
tivate  those  blessings  which  can  a* 
lone  be  secured  in  a  period  of  repose. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  re¬ 
lations  which  subsisted  among  the 
European  powers,  and  the  assuran¬ 
ces  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  fo¬ 
reign  powers  towards  this  country, 
differences  had  arisen  between  the 
court  of  St  Petersburgh  and  the 
Porte.  Those  differences,  however, 
his  Majesty  had  endeavoured,  in 
conjunction  with  his  allies,  to  recon¬ 
cile.  Hopes,  it  was  stated,  werC 
entertainea  that  they  would  be  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  adjusted ;  and  he  was 
sure  their  Lordships  would  concur 
with  him  iti  wishing  that  those  hopes 
might  be  speedily  realized.  But  if, 
unfortunately,  the  endeavours  to  re¬ 
store  a  good  understanding  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  should  not  be 
successful,  their  Lordships  would, 
perhaps,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  pro¬ 
per  line  of  conduct  for  the  British 
empire  to  observe,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  was,  to  keep  clear  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  and  to  look  on  the  conflict  as 
distant  spectators.  But,  however  ad¬ 
visable  this  course  might  be,  a  great 
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iDt«rett  would  unavoidably  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  cuch  a  contest.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  free  to  declare,  that 
he  could  never  look  on  a  war  be¬ 
tween  a  Turkish  government  and  a 
Christian  power  without  feeling  great 
anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  struggle. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  government,  acting  on  Christian 
principles,  and  influenced  by  Chris¬ 
tian  motives,  engaged  in  such  a  con¬ 
test,  without  taking  a  strong  interest 
in  all  the  events  that  might  occur. 
•  Whether. the  Russian  government 
had,  in  the  dispute,  acted  on  those 
principles  and  motives,  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  their  Lordships  were 
not  called  upon  to  pronounce  any 
opinion.  All  that  he  would  propose 
was,  that  they  should  return  their 
dutiful  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
exertions  he  had  made  to  preserve 
tranquillity. 

In  alluding  to  that  part  of  the 
speech  which  related  to  the  revenue, 
it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  refer¬ 
red  their  Lordships  to  his  Majesty's 
declaration,  that,  during  the  last 
year,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  revenue,  and  that  it 
appeared  to  be  in  a  course  of  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement.  His  Majes¬ 
ty  bad  also  acquainted  Parliament, 
that  a  considerable  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  country ;  and  that 
they  were,  in  many  important  bran¬ 
ches,  in  a  very  prosperous  state. 
This  was  a  subject  of  congratulation 
in  which  their  Lordships  would  be 
happy  to  concur  with  him.  It  was 
true  that  the  depressed  state  of  the 
agricultural  interest  was  much  to  be 
regretted  and  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
In  the  distress  and  difficulty  produ¬ 
ced  by  this  depression,  their  Lord- 
ships  were  themselves,  in  common 
with  all  landed  proprietors,  involved. 
Into  the  state  of  this  distress,  Parliw* 
ment,  he  was  confident,  would,  with¬ 


out  delay,  institute  a  dispassionate 
inquiry,  and  he  trusted  the  result 
would  be,  if  not  a  total  removal  of 
the  evil,  at  least  a  considerable  mi¬ 
tigation. 

His  Majesty,  in  his  gracious 
speech,  bad  alluded  to  his  visit  to 
Ireland,  and  had  been  pleased  to 
state,  that  he  had  derived  the  most 
sincere  gratification  from  the  loyalty 
and  attachment  manifested  all 
classes  of  his  Irish  subjects.  Every 
one  who  knew  the  loyalty  of  Ireland 
must  be  sensible  that  such  an  oc¬ 
casion  was  calculated  to  call  for  its 
expression.  His  Majesty's  visit,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  bad  since  occur¬ 
red,  bad  been  and  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  most  advantageous  results. 
It  had  been  the  means  of  removing 
long. standing  differences  and  heart¬ 
burnings.  Enmities  which  had  ex¬ 
isted  for  many  years  had  been  re¬ 
conciled.  His  Majesty's  parting  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  Irish  people,  conveyed  in 
a  letter  from  Lord  Sidmouth,  bad 
been  followed  by  most  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects.  With  regard  to  what  had 
been  stated  from  the  throne  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  in  that  part  of 
the  speech  he  felt  himself  more  deep¬ 
ly  interested  than  any  other.  But, 
attached  as  he  was  to  the  best  inte¬ 
rests  of  that  country,  in  which  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  outrage,  as  his  Maiesty  justly 
remarked,  had  led  to  daring  and 
systematic  violations  of  the  law,  still 
he  was  unwilling  to  enter  at  present 
into  any  details  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  an  opportunity  would 
probably  soon  arise  of  which  he 
could  with  more  propriety  avail  him¬ 
self,  to  state  his  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  the  evils  which 
afflicted  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  the 
remedies  which,  in  his  judgment, 
ought  to  be  applied.  It  would, 
however,  be  in  him  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  were  he  not  to  state  the  con- 
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viction  of  his  mind,  that  the  great 
cause  of  these  evils  was  non-resi¬ 
dence.  It  was  the  great  number  of 
absentee  landlords  which  formed  the 
principal  evil.  .Their  absence  broke 
those  links  which  were  necessary  to 
preserve  confidence  between  the  dif* 
tbrent  ranks  and  relations  of  society. 
Many  possessing  great  property  in 
that  country  remained  strangers  to 
it;  and,  whatever  might  be  their 
rank  and  influence,  they  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  by  their  presence  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Ireland.  He  would  most 
earnestly  entreat  the  absentee  land¬ 
lord  to  consider  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  and  not  to  look  with 
indifference  on  a  country  from  which 
he  derived  so  much  benefit.  Let 
him  reflect  on  those  scenes  of  out¬ 
rage  which,  though  his  absence  may 
not  have  caused,  his  presence  might 
have  prevented.  The  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  must,  however,  soon  come  un¬ 
der  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
as  a  whole.  Among  other  questions 
which  must  then  be  entered  into, 
would  be  that  of  the  existing  powers 
of  the  law,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  far  those  powers  were  fitted  to 
meet  the  present  exigency.  He  was 
sensible,  however,  that  any  cure  of 
this  kind  which  might  be  applied, 
could  only  be  in  its  nature  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  that  residence  was  the 
great  means  by  which  tranquillity 
was  to  be  secured,  and  civilization 
promoted.  He  was  therefore  anxi¬ 
ous  that  their  Lordships  should  look 
to  that  as  a  permanent  remedy.  The 
Noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  an 
address,  thanking  his  Majesty  for 
bis  most  gracious  speech,  and  reca¬ 
pitulating  its  several  topics. 

The  address  being  seconded  by 
Lord  Walsingham,  who  briefly  re¬ 
capitulated  the  topics  dwelt  upon 
by  the  noble  mover,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown  rose,  and  stated  that  he 
was  anxious  to  offer  a  few  explana¬ 


tions  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  vote 
be  intended  to  jjive.  He  shoald  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
that  moment  for  making  tHose  ex- 
lanations,  but  no  other  Noble  Lord 
aving  presented  himself  to  the 
House,  he  thought  it  proper  now  to 
state  his  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  topics  fouched  on  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne, — topics,  indeed, 
of  the  most  distressing  nature  for 
this  country,  and  which  had  forced 
themselves  into  special  notice,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  natural  reluctance 
which  those  who  framed  the  speech 
must  have  felt  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward.  Following  nearly  the  order 
taken  by  the  Noble  Earl  who  had, 
with  so  much  propriety,  moved  the  * 
address,  the  few  observations  which 
he  bad  to  make  would  be  divided 
chiefly  between  the  topics  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  state  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  here  he  could  not  but 
remark  upon  the  melancholy  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that,  although  it  was 
now  twenty  years  since  the  union 
with  Ireland  was  concluded,  still  it 
appeared  necessary  for  persons,  in 
discussing  the  interests  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom,  to  consider  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  separate¬ 
ly,  as  two  distinct  parts ;  and  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  to  both  coun¬ 
tries  there  belonged  one  common 
feature  of  agricultural  distress. 
Much  as  he  rejoiced  in  the  pro¬ 
sperity  stated  in  the  speech  to  be 
experienced  by  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  the  country^  he 
could  not  but  consider  the  consola¬ 
tion  thereby  afforded  to  be  greatly 
overbalanced  by  the  distress  in  that 
branch  of  industry  which  formed 
the  solid  foundation  of  national 
wealth.  He  hoped  he  should  not 
be  regarded  as  undervaluing  those 
sources  of  prosperity  which  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  speech  stated  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  when  he  oh- 
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«enred,  that  he  chiefly  estimated 
the  advantages  of  that  prosperity 
'  for  its  influence  in  vivifying  agricuU 
ture.  He  wished  their  Lordships, 
before  they  came 'to  the  conclusion 
that  this  prosperity  existed,  to  be 
sure  that  they  reached  that  conclu* 
sion  on  a  soHa  foundation.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  did  not  ex- 
Bt ;  but  when  it  was  recollected  that 
h  great  portion  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  alluded  to  arose  out  of  a 
new  trade  to  North  and  South  Ame* 
rica,  it  was  of  importance  to  inquire 
upon  what  footing  that  trade  stood. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  advantages 
of  the  trade  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  speculations  which  had 
been  entered  into ;  and  some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  success  of 
those  speculations  could  be  ascer* 
tained.  But,  be  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  what  it  might,  still  he  must 
place  the  chief  value  of  this  com* 
mercial  prosperity  in  the  influence 
it  might  have  in  stimulating  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  vivify* 
ing  all  the  branches  of  agriculture. 
— With  regard  to  the  means  of  re* 
lief  for  the  existing  agricultural  dis* 
tress,  he  should  be  ready  to  listen 
to  any  measure  which  might  be  pro* 
posed;  but  he  was  happy  to  observe 
that  the  speech  and  the  address  di* 
rectly  pointed  to  the  only  course  by 
which  that  object  could  with  cer* 
tainty  be  obtained.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  the  peace,  that  in  an 
address  from  the  throne,  a  large  re* 
duction  in  the  annual  expenditure, 
to  be  produced  by  a  diminution 
of  the  great  establishments  of  the 
country,  had  been  distinctly  pro¬ 
mised.  To  retrenchment  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  their  Lordships  must  look 
for  any  thing  like  real  relief ;  and  it 
was  with  great  satisfaction  he  had 
heard,  that  on  the  present  occasion 
something  more  than  mere  profes¬ 
sion  was  meant.  But,  afler  the  ex¬ 


perience  he  had  acquired  on  this 
subject,  he  must  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  extent  of  the  retrench¬ 
ment,  and  the  principle  on  which  it 
was  to  proceed,  before  be  could 
look  with  confidence  to  it  as  a  means 
of  relief.  He  must  also  observe, 
that  when  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  any  species  of  gratitude 
for  such  retrenchment — which  he 
believed  he  was  not  called  upon,  to 
do  by  this  address — he  shoula  think 
it  is  duty  to  remind  those  who  made 
such  a  demand  upon  him,  that  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eco¬ 
nomy  now  found  to  be  so  advan¬ 
tageous  had  not  been  practised  be¬ 
fore.  They  were  now  told  that  a 
system'  of  retrenchment  would  be 
advantageous,  and  that  great  eco¬ 
nomy  was  indispensable.  This  re¬ 
minded  him  of  an  observation  which 
had  been  made  on  a  book  written  by 
a  Noble  Lord,  once  a  member  of 
that  House.  When  Lord  Lyttleton 

Sublished  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
Johnson  remarked,  that  his  Lord- 
ship  had  nnly  told  the  world,  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years  of  his  life,  what 
the  world  had  for  fifty  years  been 
telling  him.  The  reductions  for¬ 
merly  proposed,  had  always  been 
met  with  defiance,  and  positive  de¬ 
clarations  that  no  farther  reductions 
could  take  place  consistently  with 
the  public  interest.  During  the 
last  summer,  therefore,  some  new 
light  must  have  broken  in  upon  mi¬ 
nisters,  which  enabled  them  to  see 
that  reductions  formefly  deemed  im- 
practionble  could  now  be  efiected. 
The  address  to  the  throne,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session,  had  pledged 
ministers  to  measures  of  economy, 
and  the  new  light  of  last  summer 
had  enabled  them  to  carry  them  in¬ 
to  execution.  Though  he  thought 
them  tardy,  he  rejoiced  at  last  to 
see  that  their  professions  of  economy 
had  been  followed  by  some  result ; 
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and  he  hoped  that  their  measure 
had  been  applied  so  as  to  effect  the 
intended  object  on  a  principle  of 
impartial  justice.  With  the  princi« 
pie  on  which  it  had  been  done,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  car* 
ried,  he  must  be  acquainted,  before 
he  could  pledge  himself  to  an  ap* 
probation  of  the  proceedings  allud* 
ed  to,  and  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  He  would  not  now  enter 
into  the  question,  whether  economy 
was  the  only  source  of  relief  that 
could  be  pointed  out  for  the  pre* 
Tailing  distress,  or  whether  any  other 
means  of  alleviating  it  could  be  ap« 
plied ;  but  if  the  paragraph  in  the 
address,  holding  out  other  hopes  of 
relief^  had  a  reference  to  a  commu¬ 
nication  said  to  have  been  made 
within  these  twenty- four  hours,  by 
the  Noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  to  certain  bankers,  whom 
he  consulted  as  to  its  tendency,  he 
must  protest  against  the  opinion, 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  beneficial  effect.  He 
need  not  inform  their  Lordships  that 
he  alluded  to  a  proposition,  stated 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Noble 
Earl  opposite,  for  issuing  Exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  L.  5,000,000, 
to  be  advanced  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  through  the  medium  of  the 
country  bankers.  Their  Lordships 
would  consider  whether  relief  could 
be  found  in  offering  to  advance 
money,  at  a  time  when  money  was 
abundant  and  security  rare.  The 
great  aggravation  of  the  farmer’s 
distress  was,  that  he  could  not  find 
security;  because  if  be  produced 
good  security,  there  was  not  a  bank¬ 
er  in  England  who  would  not  ad¬ 
vance  him  the  money  he  required. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advance 
was  intended  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
agriculturist,  the  effect  of  it,Neven 
on  the  Noble  Earl’s  own  principle, 
must  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
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of  the  country,  not,  excepting  the 
agricultural  itself.  This,  he  thought, 
could  not  be  denied  by  the  ^oble 
Earl  himself,  if  he  still  believea 
that  the  farmer’s  distress  arose  from 
a  superabundance  of  produce  above 
the  demand  of  the  consumer.  The 
application  pf  four  or  five  'millions 
of  additional  capital,  to  increase  an 
amount  of  proauce  already  above 
the  demand,  seemed  a  strange  mode 
of  remedying  the  distresses  of  the 
grower.  On  the  Noble  Earl’s  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  remedy  ought  to  consist 
in  a  diminution,  and  not  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  capital  applied  to  agri* 
culture.  He  had  stated  thus  much, 
not  to  withdraw  their  Lordships’  aU 
tention  from  the  subject  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  distress,  or  to  disooorage 
all  hopes  of  its  alleviatioo,  but  to 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  only  real, 
certain,  and  expedient  ipode  of  re¬ 
lief — a  reduction  of  thp  public,  ex¬ 
penditure. — He  came  now  to  tlio 
second  great  topic  in  the  speech  of 
the  Noble  Earl  who  movea  the  ad¬ 
dress  ;  namely,  the  state  of  Ireland, 
There  were  none  of  their  lordships 
who  could  refrain  from  experieot 
cing  the  deepest  feelings  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  on  contemplating  the  soeoes 
of  outrage  and  violence  which  hsfl 
occurred  in  some  districts  of  that 
country ;  and  all  must  look  forward 
to  the  means  of  removing  them  with 
the  greatest  anxiety,  And  here  ha 
must  observe,  that  he  wag  most  hap¬ 
py  to  express  bis  approbation  of  the 
choice  which  Government  bad  made 
of  the  individual  whom  they  had  de¬ 
puted  to  superintend  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Ireland.  A  more  wife  oc 
judicious  selection  could  neS  base 
taken  place.  In  the  Marquis  WeL 
lesley  would  be  found,  be  was  con¬ 
vinced,  a  firmness  and  vigour  suffi¬ 
cient  to  repress  existing- disprden* 
and  to  restore  speedy  tranquillity ; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  dis- 
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play  a  reach  of  mind  capable  of  dis> 
corering  future  legitlatire  and  poll* 
tical  remedies  :  the  causes  of  these 
afflicting  etils  he  would  not  fail  to 
probe  to  the  bottom,  and,  soaring 
abore  the  prejudices  of  the  past  and 
present,  would  lay  the  ground  of 
general  and  lasting  amelioration. 
He  (Lord  L.^  was  not  now  prepar* 
ed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  those 
frightful  disorders  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  He  believed  their  removal 
must  be  effected,  not  by  any  single 
remedy,  but  by  a  combination  of 
remedies ;  as  they  were  occasioned 
not  bp  a  single  cause,  but  by  a  com* 
bination  of  causes.  The  evil  of  ab¬ 
sentee  proprietors  (within  which 
number  he  was  included,  from  causes 
beyond  his  own  control )  which  the 
Noble  Earl  who  moved  the  address 
had  deplored,  was  not  the  sole,  or 
even  the  principal,  evil  to  be  cured. 
An  evil  he  admitted  it  to  be,  not 
only  as  a  cause,  but  as  the  effect  of 
others,  and  which,  in  its  combina¬ 
tion  with  others,  rendered  Ireland 
diflferent  in  law,  and  different  in 
fact,  from  any  other  country.  He 
did  not  look  to  the  vigorous  arm  to 
which  its  government  was  now  con¬ 
fided  merely  for  a  present  and  im¬ 
mediate  termination  of  outrage,  but 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
S3rstem  of  policy.  The  liberal  mind 
of  the  Noble  Marquis  would  dis¬ 
card  the  absurd,  though  by  no  means 
uncommon  prejudice,  that  there 
was  something  in  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  Ireland  which  necessarily 
tended  to  produce  a  semi- barbarous 
race,  incapable  of  improvement,  and 
insensible  to  the  advantages  of  ci¬ 
vilisation.  When  we  looked  at  the 
state  and  condition  of  that  people, 
we  could  easily  discover  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  causes  unconnected 
with  their  natural  situation  ;  that 
the 'evils  under  which  they  It^our- 
ed  were  deeply  fixed  in  the  events 


of  their  history,  and  the  system  of 
government  under  which  they  had 
been  ruled.  The  Noble  Earl  who 
moved  the  address  had  alluded  to 
the  state  of  our  relations  .with  fo¬ 
reign  powers ;  and  the  observations 
be  had  made  on  that  subject,  with 
the  paragraph  in  the  address  which 
embodied  them,  relieved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  expressing  any  opi¬ 
nion,  which  must  be  in  entire  con¬ 
currence  with  wha*  had  been  al¬ 
ready  said.  He  fullp  agreed  with 
the  Noble  Earl,  that  m  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  Christians  and  infidels,  and 
between  Greeks  and  their  oppres¬ 
sors,  there  could  be  but  one  feeling 
and  one  hope  amongst  a  civilized 
and  Christian  people.  He  was  hap¬ 
py,  however,  in  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  hope — a  hope  which 
he  should  be  ashamed  to  disguise, 
that  Greece  might  be  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  its  tyrants,  and  become  hap¬ 
py  and  independent.  With  these 
observations,  and  with  this  reserve,  * 
he  was  willing  to  give  his  support 
to  the  address. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
as  the  Noble  Marquis  had  made  no 
positive  objections  to  the  address,  he 
should  not  have  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  offer  any  remark,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  passage,  in  which  the 
Noble  Marquis  had  alluded  to  a 
transaction  in  which  he  (Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  }  was  concerned ;  namely,  to 
the  interview  which  he  had  had  the 
day  before  with  some  of  the  London 
bankers.  Although  called  op  by  this 
circumstance  alone,  he  would,  how¬ 
ever,  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  the  other  topics  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  speech  of  the  No¬ 
ble  Marquis.  Adverting  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  economy,  the  Noble  Marquis 
had  accused  his  Majesty’s  Ministers , 
of  tardiness  in  making  the  necessary' 
reductions,  and  had  spoken  of  the 
present  as  the  first  time  in  which  any 
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practical  retrenchment  bad  been  ef*  necemrily  produce  a  beneficial  in. 


collection  of  their  Lordihipa,  that  in 
.the  course  of  last  year,  reductions 
had  taken  place  to  the  amount  of 
between  one  and  two  millions  ;  and 
that  at  the  time  those  reductions 
were  announced,  others  were  promi* 
sed  for  the  present  year.  Whether 
the  reductions  alluded  to  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  would  satis* 
fy  the  expectations  of  the  Noble 
l^rquis,  be,  of  course,  could  not 
say,nordid  he  now  feel  himself  bound 
to  state  either  their  amount,  or  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  been  effiect* 
ed.  He  only  wished  to  guard  him¬ 
self  from'  a  suspicion  hinted  at  by 
the  Noble  Marquis,  that,  in  carrying 
them  into  execution,  any  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  'justice  or  impartiality  had 
been  violated.  Being  on  this  sub* 
ject,  however,  and  allowing  as  fully 
as  any  of  their  Lordships,  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  expediency  of  all  practi¬ 
cable  retrenchment,  he  could  not, 
at  the  same  time,  permit  their  Lord- 
‘  ships  to  go  away  with  the  delusive 
idea,  that  any  possible  reductions 
could  afford  any  material  or  sensible 
relief  to  the  distress  of  the  agricul- 
tural  classes.  Reductions  of  every 
kind  might,  he  acknowledged,  be 
right  in  uiemselves :  they  might  re¬ 
lieve  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  endurance  of 
their  temporary  difficulties,  and  might 
ultimately  be  of  real  advanta^ ;  but, 
to  hold  out  that  they  could  imme¬ 
diately  remove  the  existing  pressure 
by  such  means,-'  could  only  mislead 
the  public  mind,  and  raise  hopes 
which  must  be  disappointed.— The 
Noble  Marquis  had  concurred  with 
that  paragraph  of  his  Majesty’s 
speech  which  represented  the  im¬ 
proving  state  of  our  commerce  and 
manufactures:  and  he  added,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  such  improvement 
was  the  more  satisfactory,  as  it  must 


In  this  sentiment  he  most  cordially 
joined.  There  was  no  idea  so  er¬ 
roneous,  or  so  unworthy  of  a  states¬ 
man,  as  the  supposition  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  or  the  great  classes  of 
the  community  could  be  separated 
from,  or  placed  in  hostility  to  eaeh 
other.  They  were  all,  agricultu¬ 
ral,  commercial,  and  manufacturing, 
linked  together they  all  flourished 
or  sufferM  from  the  same  causes, 
and  the  prosperity  of  one  must  final¬ 
ly  extend  its  beneficial  influence  to 
the  rest.  He  agreed  with  the  Noble 
Marquis,  that  notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  our  commerciu  and 
manufhoturing  interests,  agriculture 
must  still  be  considered  the  great 
source  of  our  wealth  and  greatness ; 
but  prosperity  could  not  exist  for  a 
long  time,  or  to  any  great  extent,  in 
the  two  former  branches,  without 
promotii^  the  improvement  of  the 
latter.  '!^ose,  therefore,  who  would 
depress  one  class  in  order  to  raise 
another,  who  spoke  of  making  one 
class  pay  the  price  of  relief  to  ano¬ 
ther,  were  striking  a  blow  at  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both.  The  advancement 
of  our  trade  must  lead  to  the  relief 
of  our  agriculture,  as  an  injury  to  the 
former  must  be  prejudicial  to  the 
latter.  The  doubt  which  the  Noble 
Marquis  had  thrown  out,  regarding 
the  possible  insecurity  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  commercial  transactions,  and  of 
the  danger  of  excessive  speculation 
leading  to  re-action,  he  trusted  would 
prove  unfounded.  He  could  not,  in¬ 
deed,  say  how  far  the  continuance  of 
our  recent  commercial  successes 
could  be  relied  on.  On  former  oc¬ 
casions,  he  was  aware  that  over-trad¬ 
ing  bad  produced  serious  calamities; 
but  there  was  this  difference  between 
those  periods  and  the  present,  that 
our  merchants  were  now  more  cau- 
tious,  were  satisfied  with  smaller  pro- 
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fits,  and  were  free  from  toat  ^irit  of  to  the  aooouot,  this  opinion  wan  ren- 
gamblinf  ente^rise,  natural  m  time  dered  the  more  probable.  In  the 
of  war,  and  which  hi^  prevailed  dur-  course  of  the  last  five  jrears,  seven 
ing  the  first  jears  of  the  peace.  Al*  and  a  half  millions  of  qoarteiv  had 
though,  therefore,  their  profits  might  been  imported  into  Great  Britain 
not  be  so  neat  as  heretofore,  tb^  from  that  country ;  and  even  during 
were  raised  upon  more  solid  founds*  the  last  nine  months  the  importation 
tiena,  and  might  fairly  be  regarded  Amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half 
as  more  substantial  and  durable.  As  quarters.  The  last  Com  bill,  wUch 
connected  with  this  subject,  he  now  excluded  foreign  competition,  and 
returned  to  that  topic  which  was  the  allowed  a  free  import  of  corn  from 
cause  of  his  rising->he  meant  the  Ireland,  had  (and  he  had  suggested 
proposition  which  the  Noble  Mar*  the  probability  at  the  time)  caused 
quia  supposed  him  to  have  submitted  an  excessive  increase  in  the  produc- 
to  certain  bankers  of  the  city  of  Lon<f  tion  of  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
don,  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  agri*  dom,  and  must  have,  in  some  degree, 
cultural  distress.  That  Noble  Mar*  extended  cultivation  throughout  the 
quis  stated  him  to  have  proposed  an  whole.  It  had  been  said  by  the  No- 
iaaue  of  Exchequer  bills  to  the  a*  ble  Marquis,  that  the  advance  of  fur* 
mount  of  L.5, 000,000,  to  be  applied,  ther  capital  to  agriculture  could  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  country  remove  an  evil  that  arose  from  an 
bankers,  in  advances  to  the  landed  already  excessive  production ;  but 
interest.  No  such  communication  there  might  be  a  natural  evil  of  this 
was  made,  nor  was  the  proposition,  kind,  and  another  that  was  artificial, 
thus  specified,  in  contemplation,  and  which  the  principle  of  over-mo- 
Qovernment  had  taken,  undoubted*  duction  would  not  account  for.  The 
ly,  into  their  serious  consideration,  latter  might  be  removed  by  a  mea* 
the  best  mode  of  extending  the  re*  sure  like  that  in  contemplation.  Go- 
iieyf  in  question  >  and  a  proposal  for  vemment  had,  on  several  occasions, 
issuing  Exchequer  bills  was  certain*  issued  Exchequer  bills  for  the  relief 
ly  in  view,  and  might  yet  be  brought  of  commercial  distress,  incases  where 
tmfore  Parliament.  He  would  not  the  objections  were  nearly  the  same, 
now  enter  into  its  details ;  he  ad*  These  issues  bad  produced  their  ef- 
mitted  that  the  state  of  agriculture  fects :  they  had  been  advanced  upon 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  usual  prin*  good  security,  and  bad  been  repaid 
ciplea  of  supply  and  demand,  and  without  the  smallest  loss.  He  was 
that  reference  must  be  had  to  those  aware  of  the  difierence  between  agri- 
principles  in  proposed  mea*  culture  and  commerce  in  many  rt- 

sure  of  relief.  Inhere  were  some  spects.  He  contended,  however, 
who  thought  that  excessive  imports-  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
tion  in  1816  and  1817  was  the  cause  cases  did  not  conskt  in  the  principle 
of  the  present  distress.  In  this  opi*  itself,  but  in  the  difficulty  of  its  ap- 
nion  he  could  not  concur ;  because  plication.  In  this  instance,  as  well 
the  distress  had  continued  and  in*  as  in  the  cases  of  commercial  dis- 
creaaed,  after  the  ports  were  shut  a-  tress,  no  assistance  certainly  could 
gainst  foreign  grain.  There  were  be  granted  except  upon  good  sccu* 
others,  and  lie  was  certainly  one  of  rity,  or  without  conditions,  to  be  ex- 
thero,  who  ascribed  it  chiefly  to  su*  plained  when  the  measure  should  be 
perabundant  home  production.  When  brought  forward.  All  that  he  would 
the  situation  of  Ireland  was  taken  in-  now  observe  was,  that'  there  was  no 
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intention  of  applying  it  in  the  mode 
described  by  the  Noble  Marquis.< — 
He  would  now  briefly  allude  to  that 
portion  of  the  Noble  Marquis’s  re¬ 
marks  which  related  to  .the  state  of 
Ireland,  as  it  afibrded  him  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  mentioning,  that  before  the 
House  adjourned,  he  should  have  to 
lay  upon  their  table,  papers  contain¬ 
ing  certain  communications  from  the 
Noble  Marquis  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Government.  These  papers 
would  be  printed  to-morrow,  and  up¬ 
on  their  contents  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  propose  a  measure  for  arming 
the  executive  government  with  ad¬ 
ditional  powers.  This  measure  was, 
however,  to  be  confined  in  its  dura¬ 
tion  to  the  present  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  :  so  that  their  Lordships,  be¬ 
fore  they  separated,  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  re¬ 
sults,  and  deciding  on  the  propriety 
of  its  continuance  or  expiration.  It 
was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  Go¬ 
vernment  ougln  to  be  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  means  of  effectually  pro¬ 
tecting  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
Majesty’s  loyal  subjects,  and  of  put¬ 
ting  down  that  system  of  outrage 
and  violence  which  prevailed.  His 
'  Lordship  concluded,  by  expressing 
his  entire  concurrence  in  the  eulo- 
gium  bestow'ed  on  the  vigour  and  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  noble  person  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Government,  and  by 
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mode  distresses, — the  state  of  Ireland,— 
ills.- —  and  the  disputes  between  Russia  and 
)  that  Turkey.  The  address  being  second¬ 
’s  re-  ed  by  Mr  William  Duncombe, 
ate  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  and  said, 
occa-  that  the  very  modest  ^nd  sensible 
'e  the  speech  of  the  mover  of  the  address, 
aveto  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
ntain-  throne,  had  given  him  very  little  to 
m  the  comment  on  ;  as  there  was  little  in 
if  the  it  with  which  he  did  not  cordially 
tapers  agree.  As  to  the  foreign  politics  of 
id  up-  the  speech  from  the  throne  he  should 
inten-  pass  them  over  very  rapidly,  because 
rming  in  our  present  situation  they  were 
h  ad-  comparatively  of  very  small  impor- 
e  was,  tance.  Of  the  territory  now  in  con- 
dura-  test,  he  would  only  say,  that  he  wish- 
’arlia-  ed  heartily  it  was  out  of  the  Turkish 
9,  be-  possession,  and  in  the  possession  of 
ve  an  the  Greeks.  In  saying  so,  he  was 
ts  re-  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  great 
priety  benefit  to  the  Christian  European 
n.  It  world,  if  an  independent  state  were 
t  Go-  erected  in  that  part  of  Europe  by 
osses-  the  great  and  glorious  exertions  of 
'f  pro-  that  cruelly-oppressed  people  in  vin- 
of  his  dication  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
if  put-  He  had  a  short  amendment  to  pro- 
itrage  pose,  which  was  dictated  by  no  dis- 
His  respect  to  the  throne,  but  by  a  dr¬ 
essing  sire  to  give  the  royal  speech  that 
eulo-  consideration,  which,  under  the  cir- 
nd  ta-  cumstances  of  the  country,  was  es- 
i  head  pecially  due  to  it.  In  ancient,  and 
ad  by  better  Parliamentary  times,  it  was 


some  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  custom  for  the  House  of  Com' 


Ireland,  and  the  reception  given  to  mons  to  wish  to  deliberate  before  it 
his  Majesty  during  his  visit  to  that  resolved :  it  was  the  practice  of  our 
country. — In  conclusion,  the  address  forefathers  to  understand  before  they 
was  carried,  nemine  dissentiente.  voted,  and  they  held  it  no  disrespect 
In  moving  the  address  in  the  to  the  throne  to  postpone,  until  a 
House  of  Commons,  Mr  R.  Clive  subsequent  day,  the  consideration  of 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  topics  suggested  the  speech  that  had  been  delivered 
by  the  speech,  and  which  were  inal-  from  it.  Since  the  revolution,  this 
roost  every  respect  similar  to  those  usage  had  been  dispensed  with  ;  yet 
submitted  to  the  Upper  House  ;  still  some  courtesy  was  observed  to- 
namely,  our  foreign  relations, — the  '  wards  Parliament  by  the  Ministers 
improvement  of  our  manufactures  of  the  day,  which,  perhaps,  secured 
and  commerce,  —  the  agricultural  the  practical  benefits  of  the  explod- 
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«d  system.  The  royal  speech  was 
read  over.night  at  the  Cock- pit,  to 
such  members  as  chose  to  attend, 
and  its  contents  found  their  way  in¬ 
to  the  morning,  or  at  least  into  the 
evening  papers  of  the  day,  before 
the  Houses  were  convened.  Thus, 
such  as  felt  an  interest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  could  honestly  arrive  at  a  deci- 
aion.  But  of  late  years  even  this 
courtesy  bad  not  been  observed ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  to  an  instantaneous 
vote  of  approbation  of  all  that  the 
Ministers  thought  fit  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Sovereign.  Now,  he 
confessed  that  his  mind  was  neither 
sufficiently  quick  nor  capacious  to 
be  competent  to  this  duty.  He  was 
not  able  on  the  instant  to  embrace 
and  decide  upon  all  the  various  to- 

Eioa  just  read  from  the  chair.  Not 
aving,  therefore,  the  power  of  di¬ 
vination,  or  the  faculty  of  conjectu¬ 
ring,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  the 
King’s  speech,  he  could  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  an  amendment  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  ready  cut  and  dried  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  consequence  therefore 
was,  either  that  the  vote  was  made  a 
aocre  formal  compliment,  pledging 
BO  man,  or  the  House  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  required  to  give  its 
sweeping  and  instantaneous  appro¬ 
bation  of  that,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  might  be  disposed 
to  object  to.  In  the  first  case,  the 
address  was  not  of  the  slightest 
value ;  and  in  the  last,  after  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  conciliation  and 
unanimity,  the  House  was  entrapped 
and  cajoled  into  an  apparent  but  in¬ 
sincere  acquiescence.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  his  intention 
to  propose  that  the  King’s  speech 
should  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  day  aRer  to-morrow.  It  was  fit 
be  should  observe,  that  as  far  as  he 
could  collect,  the  speech  from  the 


throne  was  by  no  means  such  a  full 
and  satisfactory  statement  as  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect.  It 
laboured  under  grievances  of  ail 
kinds.  The.  people  complained,  not 
merely  of  agricultural  distress.  There 
were  numerous  violations  of  the  law 
and  constitution,  in  his  mind,  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  sufferings  of  the  landed 
interest,  which  required  redress. 
The  constitution  was  at  this  moment, 
and  had  long  been,  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  instances,  infringed  upon,  and 
set  at  open  defiance.  But,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  agricultural  distress.  Minis¬ 
ters  were  bound,  not  merely  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms,  to  declare  that  they 
would  observe  economy :  The  House 
and  the  nation  demanded  more  than 
the  idle  delusion  :  Ministers  ought 
to  point  out  how  and  when  they 
would  carry  their  fine  promises  into 
effect.  There  was  also  a  point  of 
omission,  very  important  in  itself, 
and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
that  anxiety  which  was  so  loudly 
professed,  of  observing  the  strictest 
economy.  Not  a  hint  had  been  gi¬ 
ven  regarding  a  reduction  of  the 
monstrous  expenditure  of  the  civil 
list.  At  a  time  when  the  country 
was  suffering  under  the  severest 
pressure*— when  Ministers  were  play¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  tricks  (for  he  could 
call  them  nothing  else)  with  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium ;  at  a  time  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  depreciating 
the  currency,  they  added  to  the  evil 
and  the  insult  upon  the  nation  by 
augmenting  the  civil  list  and  the  sa¬ 
laries  of  persons  composing  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  government.  They 
got  the  country  into  this  condition  : 
when  the  currency  was  at  the  lowest, 
they  raised  their  expenses  to  the 
highest,  and  then,  without  one 
thought  of  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  of  their  own  heads 
they  all  at  once  restored  the  cur^ 
rency  to  a  fair  metallic  value,  and. 
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while  the  incomes  of  every  body  else 
were  reduced  to  a  great  amount,  Mi* 
nisters  said  not  a  syllable  about  re* 
ducing  their  own.  What  was  this 
but  a  most  selfish  and  unfeeling  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  national  distress  ?  To 
lessen  the  salaries  of  pensioners  and 
placemen  at  such  a  time,  seemed  a 
measure  so  equitable  and  so  obvious, 
that  he  wondered  Ministers  were  not 
ashamed  of  bringing  in  a  bill  which 
put  so  much  money  into  their  own 
pockets,  while  they  took  it,  in  an 
increased  proportion,  from  the  poc¬ 
kets  of  the  impoverished  people.  At 
the  time  when  so  much  was  said  a* 
bout  restoring  a  healthful  currency, 
and  about  the  solvency  of  the  Bank, 
Ministers  were  often  told  that  the 
Bank  would  be  able  to  pay;  but  the 
real  question  was,  whether  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  able  to  bear.  It  was 
all  in  vain :  Ministers  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  think  ;  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  was  of  no  consequence  when 
compared  with  their  own  :  though 
the  change  they  were  about  to  effect 
came  home  to  every  private  family 
in  the  kingdom,  they  never  dreamt 
of  weighing  the  bearings  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  with  a  view  to  put  the  whole 
population  in  the  same  relative  si¬ 
tuation.  If  Ministers  were  not  a- 
ware  of  the  consequences,  they  show, 
ed  themselves  most  incapable  :  if 
they  were  aware  of  them,  they  proved 
themselves  most  unworthy.^  Many 
persons  attributed  to  this  change,  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  many  mischievous  conse¬ 
quences  had  resulted  from  it,  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  a  whole, 
executed  as  it  had  been,  it  was 
full  of  iniquity  and  injustice. — Of 
all  the  topics  introduced  into  the 
royal  speech,  the  most  prominent 
and  pressing  was  certainly  the  state 
of  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
at  the  condition  of  that  unfortunate 


island  without  the  deepest  commise¬ 
ration  :  a  kind,  industrious,  and  ^ 
ncrous  people  had  been  driven  to  de¬ 
spair  ;  and  surely  it  was  fit  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  like  the  present,  that  some¬ 
thing  else  should  be  held  out  to  them 
than  the  sword.  Perhaps  the  Noble 
Marquis  opposite  would  again  em¬ 
ploy  his  old  assertion,  about  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peace  ;  but  was  not 
much  of  what  was  now  endured  in 
Ireland  to  be  attributed  to  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  state  of  independence  to 
what  was  miscalled  a  state  of  union  f 
Ministers  had  not  made  a  single  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
idle  promises  by  which  the  Irish  na¬ 
tion  had  been  duped  into  a  consent 
to  its  own'  destruction  and  debase¬ 
ment.  What  were  the  views  of  Go¬ 
vernment  upon  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  i  It  was  clear  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay ;  and  it  was  equally 
clear,  that  conciliation,  as  well  as 
force,  ought  to  be  employed.  There 
were  three  especial  and  striking  grie¬ 
vances  that  affected  Ireland.  The 
first  was  the  scandalous  pretence,  on 
religious  grounds,  for  excludin^men 
from  their  equal  and  just  civil  rights. 
The  next  was  the  manner  and  mode 
of  the  tithing  system.  The  third 
was  the  state  of  the  excise  laws, 
which  created  a  sort  of  civil  war  to 
prevent  illicit  distillation,  and  served 
to  perpetuate  discontents  and  heart¬ 
burnings.  Having  made  some  re¬ 
marks  under  each  of  these  general 
heads,  the  Honourable  Baronet  then 
alluded  to  the  state  of  Scotland. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  con¬ 
tained  not  a  syllable  regarding  that 
country ;  yet,  could  any  man  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  there  were  sa¬ 
tisfied  i  The  Scotch  were,  he  said, 
a  wise,  a  wary,  and  a  calculating 
nation ;  and  though  they  suffered, 
they  were  not  easily  driven  to  des- 
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peration  ;  yet  it  waa  well  known  by 
the  inquiries  of  the  House,*  that 
the  system  of  burghs  at  the  self* 
election  of  a  little  narrow  com* 
mittee,  engrossing  all  power  and 
profit,  was  an  enormous  evil.  The 
Noble  Lord  beneath  him  (A.  Ha* 
milton)  had  produced  irresistible 
arguments  against  this  detestable 
system  ;  many  petitions  had  been 
presented ;  but  the  petitioners  were 
much  mistaken,  if  they  thought  they 
could  persuade  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  compounded  as  it  was,  to  set 
its  face  against  a  system  on  which  it 
was  itself  established.  The  country 
now  well  understood  the  undue  and 
overbearing  influence  of  Ministers  in 
the  House^  of  Commons,  and  that  it 
was  vain  to  expect  any  thing  from 
such  a  body.  The  Honourable  Ba* 
ronet  then  proceeded  to  ridicule 
economy,  unless  preceded  by  reform, 
stating,  that  men  were  now  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  reformers  and 
corruptionists ;  and  after  pronoun¬ 
cing  a  very  warm  eulogiuni  on  the 
labours  of  the  member  for  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  declaring  that  pariia- 
mentary  reform  was  the  only  me¬ 
dicine  for  the  distresses  under  which 
the  country  was  now  suffering,  he 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
speech  from  the  throne  should  be 
postponed  till  Thursday  next. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr 
Hobhouse,  in  aspeech  ofsome  length, 
in  which  he  animadverted  severely 
on  the  pressure  of  the  public  bur¬ 
dens,  and  on  the  course  of  foreign 
policy  pursued  by  this  country  for 
some  years  back,  and  supported  by 
Mr  Grattan,  who  confined  his  re¬ 
marks  to  the  causes  of  the  present 
distresses  and  disturbances  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  he  said  lay  too  deep  to 
be  cured  by  insurrection  acts,  and 
the  employment  of  the  military  in 


the  execution  of  the  law,  and  the 
collection  of  rent  and  tithes. 

The  amendment,  with  the  re¬ 
marks  which  had  been  made  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  called  up  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  who  said,  he  felt  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
course  the  debate  had  taken,  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  very  few 
observations ;  rather  with  the  view 
of  giving  a  general  understanding  of 
what  Ministers  meant  to  do,  than 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  at  that 
moment  any  of  the  important  topics 
adverted  to  in  his  Majesty’s  speech. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  experience,  he  never  re¬ 
collected  an  address  to  the  crown 
better  calculated  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  and  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
temper  and  moderation,  than  that 
which  was  now  proposed;  and  he 
certainly  did  regret  that  any  thing 
should  have  occurred  which  was  at 
all  likely  to  interrupt  that  concilia¬ 
tory  tone  of  feeling,  the  necessity  ^ 
of  preserving  which  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  Honourable  Friend ' 
who  moved  the  address.  He  beg¬ 
ged  to  assure  the  House,  that  in 
carrying  up,  as  he  hoped  they  would 
do,  unanimously,  this  address  to 
the  throne,  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  consider  any  indi¬ 
vidual  as  pledged  by  that  vote  to 
any  specific  line  of  conduct,  with 
reference  to  the  important  subjects 
which  were  noticed  in  the  address. 
He  could  assure  the  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite,  that  Ministers  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  find,  in  consequence  of  the 
vote  of  that  night, ,  any  relaxation 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  that 
disposition  to  scrutinize  the  conduct 
of  Government,  which  undoubtedly 
was  a  part  of  their  duty,  and  which 
he  hoped  they  would  perform  severe¬ 
ly,  but  at  the  same  time  justly. 
He  trusted  the  Honourable  Baronet 
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would  forgive  him,  if  be  reminded 
him  that  it  was  customary,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  for  gentle¬ 
men  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  general 
protest,  such  as  he  and  his  honour¬ 
able  colleague  had  thoug’it'fit  to 
make,  lest  it  might  be  Supposed 
that  they  were  pledged  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  line  of  conduct  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  any  proposed  address. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well 
if  they  had  stopped  there ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  it  could  not  be  imagined,  that 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  would  not 
be  open  to  investigation,  or  that  the 
institutions  of  the  country  might  not 
be  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  be¬ 
cause  the  address  now  before  the 
House  was  agreed  to.  From  the 
tone  assumed  by  the  Honourable 
Baronet,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  the 
course  which  he  intended  to  pursue 
during  the  present  session.  He  col¬ 
lected  from  the  speech  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet,  that  he  waved 
his  more  enlarged  view  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform — that  which  extend¬ 
ed  to  universal  suffrage — in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  more  moderate 
plan  of  the  Noble  Lord,  (John  Rus¬ 
sell,)  for  the  discussion  of  which  a 
day  had  been  named.  He  would 
undoubtedly  rather  deal  with  the 
moderate  plan,  than  with  that  of  a 
broader  and  more  extended  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  his  sentiments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  not  varied,  and  he  could 
not  flatter  the  Noble  Lord  that  he 
would  su(>port  his  intended  proposi-' 
tion.  The  Honourable  Baronet 
would  allow  him  to  say,  that  if  the 
address,  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  were  understood  as 
implying  that,  hy  agreeing  to  it, 
Parliament  would  be  pledged  to  sup¬ 
port  certain  opinions  and  sentiments, 
then  he  conceived  the  Honourable 
Baronet  should  not  have  moved  that 


the  consideration  of  the  speech 
should  take  place  on  Thursday,  but 
that  it  should  be  postponed  for  ' 
three  months;  because  be  thought 
that  period  would  scarcely  carry 
them  through  the  consideration  of 
all  the  subjects  which  were  adverted 
to  in  the  speech  — alluding  as  it  did 
to  our  foreign  policy,  our  revenue, 
expenditure,  commerce,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and,  above  all,  to  that  very 
important  topic,  which  most  deeply 
affected  the  country,  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  which, 
he  trusted,  would  undergo  a  most 
minute  consideration.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet  had  taken  a  false 
view  of  the  time  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  speech  from  the  throne,  if 
it  were  deemed  necessary  to  make 
an  immediate  reply  to  these  various 
and  highly  important  points.'  He 
could  not  consent  to  postpone  until 
Thursday,  the  consideration  of  his 
Majesty’s  speech,  but,  on  that  day, 
if  the  House  were  so  disposed,  be 
would  propose  for  its  consideration 
that  part  of  the  speech  which  applied 
to  Ireland.  Considering  it  as  the 
point  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  he  thought  the  House  would 
best  discharge  its  duty  by  going  at 
once  to  that  question,  and  entering 
into  it,  as  fully  as  possible,  on  the 
earliest  day.  He  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  doing  his  duty  to  the  House, 
if  he  did  not  point  out  more  exten¬ 
sively  what  Ministers  meant  to  do  on. 
other  important  topics  ;  and  he  trust¬ 
ed  when  he  had  done  so,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite  would  see  that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty’s  government  to  blink  any 
of  those  questions,  or  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  that  responsibility  which 
ought  to  attach  to  them  in  bringing 
those  subjects*  forward.  He  pro- 
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posed  then,  on  Friday  in  the  next 
week,  to  call  the  attention  of  Parlia> 
ment  to  a  most  important  topic — 
that  which  stood  next  in  importance 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country— 
be  alluded  to  the  distress  existing  a> 
mongst  the  agriculturists,  with  the 
intention  of  opening  to  the  House 
the  view  which  his  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters  took  of  that  question,  and  also 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to  be  the  most  pro- 
er  to  meet  the  di£5culty.  He  next 
egged  leave  to  state  that  his  right 
honourable  friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  not,  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  week, 
(when'ne  would  introduce  a  bill  for 
repealing  and  altering  the  existing 
bill  relative  to  the  superannuation  of 
officers,)  delay  stating  to  the  House 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  re¬ 
trenchments  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  different  public  offices.  He 
would  connect  with  that  statement 
a  view  of  the  retrenchments  that  had 
been  made  in  other  branches  of  the 
public  service,  particularly'  in  the 
naval  and  military  departments  ;  and 
he  would  put  the  House  in  possession 
of  a  general  statement  of  the  re¬ 
venue  and  expenditure,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  made  im.  However  gen¬ 
tlemen  might  differ  in  opinion  from 
his  Majesty’s  Government,  he  be¬ 
lieved  all  would  feel  convinced,  from 
the  explanation  which  they  would 
be  enabled  to  give,  that  they  had 
applied  their  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  state  of  the  country,  in 
the  way  they  had  been  enjoined  by 
Parliament  to  pursue,  and  that  no 
pains  had  been  spared  by  them  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  those  great  ques¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  con¬ 
clusion  which  was  best  calculated  to 
assist  the  country,  by  the  adoption 
of  such  retrenchments  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  admit.  It  was  on 
these  grounds  that  he  would  be  pre- 
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pared  to  argue  the'  question  of  eco^ 
nomy  and  retrenchment  when  it  was 
regularly  introduced;  and,  therefore, 
he  conceived  the  House  would  do 
well  to  proceed,  according  to  the 
established  practice  of  Parliament, 
by  agreeing  to  an  address  which 
pledged  it  to  no  speciBc  line  of  con¬ 
duct  in  future,  instead  of  postponing 
the  consideration  of  bis  Majesty’s 
speech  from  the  throne. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr  Hut¬ 
chinson,  chiefly  of  a  criminatory 
character,  on  the  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country  towards 
Ireland,  where,  be  maintained,  the 
existing  law  was  strong  to  repress 
all  the  disturbances  that  had  arisen, 
and  to  re-establish  tranquillity,  and 
subjects  intimately  connected  with 
our  foreign  policy,  Mr  Brougham 
rose  and  said,  that  he,  for  one,  if  it 
had  seemed  good  to  the  House,  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  off  for  an  indeflnite 
period,  or  even  to  the  time  to  which 
the  Noble  Lord  had  referred  them, 
the  consideration  of  the  unexampled 
distress  which  weighed  down  the  a- 
gricultural  interest,  could  have  wish¬ 
ed  this,  the  first  night  of  the  session, 
not  to  pass  without  their  attention 
being  directly  pointed  to  it.  He 
felt  more  particularly  anxious  to 
.  have  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  be¬ 
cause,  from  accidental  circumstan¬ 
ces,  he  bad  been  prevented  on  for¬ 
mer  occasions  from  taking  a  part  in 
the  discussion  of  one  of  the  measures 
— he  meant  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments — to  which,  in  his  opinion, 
much — he  would  not  say  the  whole 
— but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
'  present  distress  might  be  ascribed. 
He  would,  however,  yield  to  what 
he  took  to  be  the  sense  of  the  House ; 
namely,  that  they  should  not  that 
night  go  into  the  discussion  of  this 
subject ;  and  he  would  reserve  him¬ 
self  for  another  opportunity,  when 
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he  mieht  fully  itate  hie  seutiinente. 
He  did  not  mean  to  wait  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  which  the  Noble  Lord  had  sta¬ 
ted,  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  purport  of  hie  intended  proposi¬ 
tion,  nor  did  he  very  clearly  collect 
the  time  when  it  would  be  brought 
forward.  He  would,  therefore,  to¬ 
morrow,  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report,  submit  to  the  House  an  a- 
mendment,  touching  the  present  dis¬ 
tressed  stale  of  the  country,  and 
that  which,  he  would  take  leave  to 
say,  could  afford  the  only  effectual 
relief.  He  was  conbdent,  whether 
he  regarded  the  nature  of  the  evil  or 
its  causes,  that  the  only  specific  re¬ 
medy  for  it,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  after  they  had  resorted 
to  cash  payments,  was  to  be  found 
in  a  reduction  of  taxes ;  and  a  re¬ 
duction  to  such  an  amount,  as  would 
not  merely  show  the  people  their 
good-will  towards  retrenchment,  but 
would  demonstrate,  that  they  meant 
to  use  that  power  which  they  un¬ 
questionably  possessed,  in  devising 
such  measures  as  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  relieve  the  existing  distress. 
He  could  have  wished  that  the  House 
had  not  separated  that  night  without 
giving  at  length  some  general  pledge 
of  their  intention  to  enter  into  this 
inquiry — without  carrying  up  to  the 
throne,  in  answer  to  the  speech,  a 
declaration  that  they  would  lose  no 
time  in  investigating  every  retrench¬ 
ment  that  could  be  made  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country ;  not  with 
a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  by  a  million,  or  a  million  and 
a  half,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  it  altogether ;  not  to  sup¬ 
port  that  popular  delusion.-that  arith¬ 
metical  error  —  under  which  the 
country  had  so  long  laboured,  but 
still  further  to  reduce  that  Sinking 
Fund,  until  the  finances  of  the  State 
were  able  to  bear  it ;  meaning  by  the 
finances  of  the  State  the  private  in¬ 


come  of  individuals,  which  was  the 
only  legitimate  source  of  taxation. 
When  thatperiod  arrived,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  pay  it  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  paid,  by  the  a- 
mount  of  clear  surplus  revenue  over 
the  annual  expenditure.  But  no  in¬ 
tention  existed  to  give  such  a  pledgej 
and,  though  he  might -lament  the 
circumstance,  he  could  not  prevent 
it.  In  order,  however,  to  satisfy 
himself,  be  would  to-morrow,  on  the 
report  being  brought  up,  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  what  ha 
looked  upon  as  the  source  of  the  mis¬ 
chief,  and  as  the  only  feasible  and 
efficient  remedy.  When  he  spoke 
of  a  reduction  of  taxation  as  the  (Ht-* 
ly  remedy,  ha  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that  any  thing  which  could  be  dona 
in  that  way  would  prove  a  complete 
and  effectual  remedy,  such  a  remedy 
as  would  remove  the  whole  distress. 
He  was  not  visionary  enough  to  sop- 
ose  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  because 
e  thought  the  changes  that  had  bee^ 
made  in  the  currency— the  various 
alterations  which  had  been  effected 
from  1797,  downwards,  until  the 
last,  when  a  metallic  currency  was 
restored,  would  still  be  found,  afler 
all  the  relief  which  a  reduction  of 
taxes  could  afford,  to  leave  behind 
vast  national  distress,  and  to  derange 
all  the  relations  of  the  country,  in  a 
manner  which  he  would  fain  hope 
those  who  brought  such  measures 
forward  did  not  foresee. 

The  House  then  divided  on  Sir 
Francis  Burdett’s  amendment,  which, 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  128. 
For  the  amendment  58.  Against  it 
186.  Majority  128. 

The  discussions  on  the  Address 
did  not  terminate  here.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  division  on  Sir  F#  Bor- 
delt’s  amendment,  Mr  Home  rose, 
and  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  and 
embracing  a  vast  multitude  of  de¬ 
tails,  proceeded  to  animadvert  on 
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the  general  conduct  of  the  'Govern¬ 
ment,  the  public  expenditure,  the 
situation  of  the  country,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity,  in  our  present  circumstan¬ 
ces,  for  the  most  rigorous  and  un¬ 
compromising  economy  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State.  Having  advert¬ 
ed  in  succession  to  the  topics  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  on  which  he  said  nothing 
substantially  diilerent  from  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  different  speakers 
who  had  preceded  him,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  observed,  that  after 
what  bad  passed  last  session,  and  af< 
ter  the  recommendation  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  they  were  bound  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  ejtamining  the 
state  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  pu- 
-blic  accounts,  in  order  to  place  the 
finances  of  the  country  on  a  footing 
which  might  support  the  command¬ 
ing  situation  which  Great  Britain 
held  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  be  expected  that  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  would  make  some  explicit 
statement  of  their  intentions  on  the 
subject.  What  the  commapding 
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state  of  England  might  be  in  political 
discussions  in  Europe,  lie  could  not 
state  :  But,  what  the  *'  commanding 
situation”  of  the  country  was,  in 
point  of  revenue,  he  could  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  show  the  House  from  the  ac-  , 
counts  on  the  table.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  public  credit,  by  secu¬ 
ring  the  payment  of  the  public  divi¬ 
dends,  was  strongly  recommended 
by  his  Majesty:  but  if  the  House 
examined  the  accounts,  they  would 
find  that  the  Consolidated  Fund 
was  above  nine  millions  in  arrear ; 
and  therefore  that  if  the  Bank  of 
England  refused  to  make  advances 
to  Government,  the  public  creditor 
could  not  be  paid.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  a  subject  of 
vital  importance,  as  connected  with 
the  revenue;  a  subject  which,  if 
rightly  understood,  would  enable 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  make 
much  greater  reductions  of  expense 
than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
effect.  He  bad  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  out  three  statements  *  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  national  income  and 


•  No.  I. — Mr  Hume’s  Statement  of  the  Actual  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  Four  Years  ending;  the  5tb  of  January  1821,  as  taken  from  the  Annual  Finance 
Accounts  laid  before  Parliament. 


Year  ending 

Year  endiiie 

Year  ending 

Year  ending 

Jan.  5tb 

Jan.  5th 

Jan.  5(h 

Jan.  5th 

HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

I.  Interest  on  the  Permanent  Debt 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

of  the  United  Kingdom  ... 

29,166,085 

28,873,638 

29,126,973 

Charges  of  Management . 

284,589 

277,69? 

274.393 

276  419 

For  Aeduction  of  tiie  National 

•  Debt . 

14,657,559 

15,497,402 

16,455,967 

17,667,536 

r* Interest  on  Exchequer,  and  I  - 

44,108,233 

44,648,739 

46,467.999 

47,070,928 

jj  1  rish  Treasury  Pills . 

1.815,927 

2,200,414 

779,992 

1,849, 220 

1  Total  on  account  of  Funded  and 

L  Unfunded  Debt . 

45,924,160 

46.849.155 

47.247.991 

ITT  5 England . 

1,028,000 

1,028,0(XI 

983,000 

857.780 

163,169 

208,167 

198,0561  204.231 

VI.  Civil  government  of  Scotland  ... 

130,646 

129,627 

129,988'  132.081 

1 

Total  of  Civil  Lists  in  tbc  U- 

nited  Kingdom  . . 

1,321,815 

1,365,791 

1.3i;.044 

1.191,()9‘i 
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expenditure,  from  which  he  was  a*  able  the  Noble  Marquis  and  the 
bout  to  quote ;  and  in  order  to  en>  right  honourable  gentlemen  oppo- 


Couru  of  Justice  (England) 
Mint . . . 


i  Salaries  and  Allowances 

Bounties . 

(^Miscellaneous  . . . . 


Toiai.  other  Charges  on  tb 
Consolidated  Fund  . 


Permanent  Charges  in  Ir^and 
'Bounties-  to  Fisheries,  Manu- 

^  factures,  ttc.  . . 

Pensionson  Here-)  Excise...—. 

'  diiary  Rerenue..  )  Post  Office 
.Militia  and  Deserters'  Warrants.; 

Payments  out  of  the  Gross  Re¬ 
venue  . 


1818. 

64,542 

67,967 

-  63,157 

65,138 

..  15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

13,800 

IS  447,638 

457,678 

472,234 

527,066 

..  62,920 

60,158 

58,755 

56,948 

..  3.841 

29,676 

6,541 

2,849 

..  133,270 

135,155 

372,833 

224.897 

le 

..  727,211 

765,614 

988.S2C 

690.698 

385.282 

574,297 

569,090 

"381,504 

330,046 

14,000 

13,700 

93,658 


387,111 

14,000 

13,700 

68,660 


venue . ^^^51^40^ 

f  Navy  Wages,  Ac.  . .  2,524,000 

Vlll.  ^General  Services .  2,793,586 

C  Victualling  Department .  1,155,476 


483,4711 

2,424,800 

2,696,798 

1,400,116 


389.167| 

2.281,0001 

2,949,728 

1,164.824 


r  Ordnance . 

1,435,401 

1,407,807 

1,538.209 

IX.  <  Army  Ordinary  Services . 

7.014,494 

7,255,646 

7,719,924 

dArmy  Extraordinary  Services. 

2,600,370 

1,261,398 

1,730,727 

Total  Army  and  Ordnance  .... 

11,050,265 

9,924,851 

10,988,860 

X.  Loans,  Remittances,  ^Advances, 

&C.  to  other  Countries . 

XI.  Issues  from  sppropriated  Funds 

for  Local  Purposes  . . 

C Miscellaneous  Services  at  Hume 
^  '  4  miscellaneous  Services  Abroad 

Total  Miscellaneous . 


42,585 

2,301,699 

164,784 

2,466,483 


60,079 

1.722,9561 

897,935 


53,101 

1,595.207 

260,741 


359,^13 

14,000 

13,700 

51,426 


4.38,539 

3.454,000 

1,801.086 

1,132.713 

6.587,799 
1.401.585 
7,941,515 
984,91 1 

10.328,009 

1,230 

49,129 

2,324,653 

292.048 


Expenditure  (less  Charges  of  7 

Management)  . J  68,8/5,542 

Deduct  Sinking  Fund  of  Loahn 

to  E.  I.  Company  repaid  C  165,039 
by  them . 


Expenditure  in  the  Year .  68,710,503 

Charges  of  Management,  and 

Collection  of  the  Revenue  4,351,837 

Total  Expenditure  in  the  Year  7.3.062,310 


2,6208911  1,855,948  2,616.701 

68,966,073  69,599,276  71,007,649 
144,636  150,376  156,907 

68,821,437  69,448,899  70,850,742 
4,403,757  4,249  236  4,136.642 

73,22.5,194  73.698,135  74.987,.384 


\\ 
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•ite  to  follow,  him.  be  would  hand  for  each  an  increaie  I  Bjrnomeanf. 
over  to  them  copies  of  that  state*  Had  the  sroM  receipt  of  the  revenue 
ment.  (Here  Mr  Hume  handed  to  increBsed?  No;  for  although  in 
the  Treasury  Bench  two  printed  co>  1818  the  right  honourablegentleman 
pies  of  the  statements  given  below,  imposed  on  the  country  three  roil- 
which  occasioned  considerable  mer*  lions  of  additional  taxation,  yet.  al* 
riment  in  the  House.)  It  appeared  though  the  revenue  in  England  had 
— and  he  was  merely  quoting  from  in  consequence  increased,  the  re* 
those  tables  which  had  been  extract*  venue  in  Ireland  had  proportionably 
ed  from  the  public  annual  Finance  decreased.  So  that  it  appeared  that 
Accounts  laid  before  Parliament —  the  people  of  England  were  addi* 
that  the  total  exMnditure  (exclusive  tionally  taxed  to  keep  down  the  peo* 
of  the  Sinking  Fund)  was.  for  the  pie  of  Ireland,  where  the  revenue 
year  1817,  L.  58.544,04-9 ;  for  the  was  decreasing  by  the  misrule  and 
year  1818,  L.  57,H72,4'28  ;  for  the  oppression  that  was  carrying  on  there, 
year  1819.  L.  57,392,54>4;  and  for  He  pledged  himself  to  prove  to  any 
the  year  1820,  L.  57,476,755;  and  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
that  the  total  expenditure,  including  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  the 
the  Sinking  Fund,  was,  for  the  year  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  'of 

1817,  L.  73,062,340 ;  for  the  year  the  Exchequer  had,  by  his  manage* 

1818,  L.  73,225,194  ;  for  the  year  ment.  lost  fifteen  millions  to  the 

1819,  L.73,698,135;  and  for  the  year  eountry  since  he  had  taken  the  ad* 

1820,  L.74, 987,348.^  It  appeared,  ministration  of  the  Treasury.  Such, 
therefore,  whilst  the  income  was  sta>  at  least,  was  the  amount  which  ap* 
tionary,  or  had  rather  decreased  peered  to  have  beea  lost,  as  far  as 
since  1817,  that  the  total  expend!-  can  be  made  out  from  .the  public  ac* 
ture  had  gone  on  gradually  increa-  counts.  This  was  no  slight  charge ; 
sing.  Was  there  any  justification  and  he  therefore  begged  the  atten* 


At  follows . 


1818.  1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

For  Interest  on  the  Funded  y 
•nd  Unfunded  Debt,  and  C 
Charges  of  Management  j 
Expenses  of  the  Cieil  Liti,-^ 
Militarjr  Establishments,  / 
Civil  Government,  and  ( 
Expenses  of  Collection ..  j 

31,866,601  31,351,751 

27,277,448  26,520,677 

i 

30,792,025 

'  86,600,519 

31,252,613 

26,224,143 

•Amount  of  Expenditure,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Sinking  Fund.. 
Sinking  Fund . 

58,544,049  57,882.428 
14,518,291  15,352,766 

57, .899, 644 

16,305,591 

57,476,755 

17,510,629 

Amount  of  Expenditure,  inriud- 
ing  the  Sinking  Fund  ...... 

73,062,340  73,225,194 

73,698,135 

74,987,384 
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tion  of  the  Houie  to  the  •tatement  It  appeared  from  the  annual  Fi> 
which  he  was  about  to  make  *.  (See  nance  Account*,  that  the  total  in* 
Statement,  No,  II. ) 


*  No.  II.— »8TATniBiiT  of  tho  ArTVAL  Rbtbwob  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Briuin  and  Ira* 
land  (Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  of  the  Nature  of  Drawbacks,  aicluded)  for  the  years  1*17  to 
'1820,  both  incluaire,  ending  dth  of  January  1821 ;  distinguiafaing  the  acreral  Heads  of  Inoome, 
and  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  in  each  year. 


III  ADS  ur  IKCOMIe 

•1817. 

1818 

1819 

» 

185^0. 

- - - - 

fa 

d. 

£. 

i. 

d. 

£. 

«• 

d. 

£. 

«, 

d. 

Customs  . . 

19,206.870 

3 

5 

19,265,349 

16 

5| 

11,980,069 

6 

H 

19.547,579 

2 

4f 

Excise . . . 

21,555,311 

13 

34,719,148 

17 

0 

24,860,345 

1 

8 

38,05-4,314 

2 

Stamps  . . 

6,790,747 

3 

5 

6,775,985 

9 

1 

6,581,856 

8 

6,538,895 

17 

ll| 

Land  and  As«e^;cd 

Taxes  ............ 

8,074,958 

14 

01 

8.971,990 

1 

1 

8,979,930 

S 

111 

8,355,521 

18 

lOf 

Post  Office  . . 

2,129,995 

12 

4i 

2,185.654 

17 

2 

2,211,678 

13 

84 

2,132,928 

7 

sh 

Salaries  &  Pensions 

31,864 

0 

6 

34,628 

19 

5 

50,523  11 

8 

30,811 

8 

2 

Hackney  Coachei 

and  Posting . 

54,785 

18 

lOJ 

54,468 

4 

56,095 

9 

101 

56,988 

8 

10 

IlerediUry  Re* 

venuea  . . . 

159,630 

10 

5| 

144,579 

0 

6 

148,193 

4 

6f 

192,967 

7 

Total  Ordinary  Re- 

venues . . 

50,951,463 

16 

41 

54,445,597 

17 

101 

53,448,681 

1 

n 

55,840,806 

13 

101 

Property  Tax  Ar* 

rears  . . 

2,568,654 

0 

658,337 

14 

0 

183,134 

6 

8 

57,045 

5 

6| 

Lottery . 

189,958 

8 

4i 

911,225 

0 

0 

679,150 

0 

0 

175,154  10 

Unclainaed  Divi* 

dends  . . 

956,288 

3 

3 

533.948 

6 

7 

257,519 

16 

11 

283,810 

7 

11 

Imprests,  Ac.  . 

469,029 

5 

7 

328,930 

11 

2 

334,393 

19 

343.902 

16 

51 

Total  Eitraordi- 

nary  Rsrenues 

3,465,929 

15 

SI 

1,551,441 

11 

9 

1,434,190 

9 

8t 

859,911 

0 

0| 

Total  of  Great  Bri- 

tain  . . 

54,395,393 

11 

lOJ 

.55,977,039 

9 

7* 

51.882,871 

3 

10| 

56,700.717 

13 

11 

Total  of  Ireland  ... 

5,822,550 

9 

OJ 

5,956,606 

8 

Si 

5,576,591 

19 

0 

4,933,351 

17 

71 

Total  of  United 

Kingdom  exclu- 

sive  of  Loans  ... 

60,217,9^3 

13 

11 

61,935,645 

18 

n 

60,459,463 

9 

101 

61,634,069 

11 

61 

Deduct  Balances... 

9,567,354 

8 

2,965.704 

13 

44 

1,779,311 

10 

0 

1,864,389 

6 

71 

Total  Actual  Re 

venue  of  United 

Kingdom . . 

57,650,589 

5 

8i 

59,667,941 

4 

10 

58,680,351 

12 

lOf 

5^769,680 

4 

II 

Total  Expenditure, 

exclusive  of  the 

Sinking  Fund—., 

58,544,049 

0 

0 

57,872,428 

0 

0 

57,992.544 

0 

0 

57,476.755 

0 

0 

Total  Income,  excluaiye  of  Loans,  for  the  4  years . . . .  L.  255,768,462 

Total  Expenditure,  excloaivo  of  Sinking  Fui^  in  the  4  years  . . .  251,285,776 


Toul  Net  Surplus  of  Rerenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  4  years,  L.  4,482,686 
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come  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
(exclusive  of  loans)  for  the  four 
years,  1817,  1818,  1819  and  1820, 
was  L.235, 768,462 ;  and  that  the  to> 
tal  expenditure  for  the  same  period, 
(exclusive  of  Sinking  Fund)  was 
L.  231,285,776,  exhibiting  a  total 
nett  surplus  of  revenue  of  the  Unit* 
ed  Kingdom  in  those  four  years  of 
L.4-,482,686.  Since  making  out  that 
statement,  he  (Mr  H.)  had  found 
that  the  sum^'  L.316,993  paid  for 
Quarantine  packet  expenses  ought 
to  have  been  deducted  from  that 


amount,  and  the  nett  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  (loans- 
and  sinking  fund  excluded)  would 
only  have  been  L.  4,171,693.  He 
would,  however,  for  the  present, 
take  the  larger  sum  as  the  surplus. 
Had  that  four  millions  and  a  half 
been  properly  husbanded,  the  debt 
would  have  been  reduced  to  that 
amount.  The  3  per  cents,  having 
been  at  an  average  about  70, 
the  surplus  of  L.  4,482,686  ought 
to  have  effected  a  reduction  of 
L.  192,117  of  annual  dividend;  and 


If  there  had  been  no  Sinking  Fund,  no  Loans  would  have  been  required,  as  the  Revenue 
of  the  4  years,  1817  io  1830  (to  the  5th  of  January  1831)  both  inclusive,  was  L.  4,482,686 
more  than  the  expenditure,  which  ought  to  have  efiected  a  reduction  (the  S  per  cents  being 
on  an  average  at  L.  70  per  L.  100)  of  L.  192,117  of  Annual  Dividend  ;  and,  as  L.  260,812 
of  Annual  Charge  for  Annuities  and  Land>ux  redeemed  has  been  diminished,  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  Annual  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt  ought  to  have  been  to  Uie  amount  of 
L.  452,929  in  1821,— whereas  the  Charge  has  been  increased  instead  of  decreased. 


III. — An  Account  of  Interest  paid  in  each  year  to  the  Public  for  the  Funded  and 
Unfunded  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  Charge  of  Management  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  for  the  4  Yearsending  the  5th  of  January  1821  (exclusive  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,)  as  charged  iu  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts. 


For  Interest  paid  on  Funded  Debt . 

Charges  of  Management . 


Amount  of  Interest  and  Charges 
Interest  on  Exchequer  and  Irisl 
Bills  . 


vd  Debt 


1817. 

£‘. 

29,166,085 

284,589 

1818. 

£. 

28,873,638 

277,699 

1819. 

£. 

29,737,640 

274.393 

1820. 

£. 

29,126,973 

276,419 

29,450,674 

29,151,337 

30,012,033 

29,403,392 

1.815,927 

2,200,414 

779,992 

1,849,220 

31,266,601 

31  351,751 

30,792,025 

31,252,612 

Average  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819 .  £.31,136,792. 


And  as  it  appears  by  the  account  from  the  Exchequer  Office,  that  the 
Charge  fur  the  Funded  Deot,  for  the  year  ending  5ih  January  1822,  will 

be  .  L.  30,180,213 

And  taking,  by  Estimate,  the  Interest  on  the  Exchequer  Bills  (L.  54,728,691) 
suted  as  outstanding  on  the  5th  of  January  1821,  in  the  same  proportion  aa 
I..  1,849,219  was  charged  in  1820  for  the  Interest  on  L.  42,694,882  of  out¬ 
standing  Bills  on  the  5th  of  January  1820,  the  Amount  of  Interest  for  the 
year  ended  5tb  of  January  1822,  will  be . .  .  1,300,000 


Making  a  Total  Charge  for  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  of . L.  3 1,480,213, 

instead  of  (after  deducting  the  L.  453,929  of  Dividends  redeemed  and  expired,)  being  only 
L.  90,812,672  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  if  there  had  been  no  Sinking  Fund; — consequent¬ 
ly,  a  very  great  loss  to  the  country,  and  going  on  at  the  same  rate  by  the  present  absurd 
system  of  the  linking  Fund. 
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as  L.  260,812  *  of  annual  charge  for 
long  annuities  and  land  tax  redeem* 
ed  had  been  reduced,  the  reduction 
of  the  annual  charge  of  the  funded 
debt  ought  to  have  been  to  the  a* 
moUDtofL.4s52,929in  1821 ;  where¬ 
as  the  charge  had  been  increased 
instead  of  decreased.  By  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  who  borrowed  money 
at,  we  will  say,  60  per  cent,  to  give 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt,  who  after¬ 
wards  bought  at  70  or  80  per  cent., 
the  whole  of  this  four  millions  and 
odd  had  been  lost  to  the  country. 
Such  was  the  consequence  of  the 
complicated  and  circuitous  process 
attendant  on  the  Sinking  Fund ;  a 
consequence  which  would  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  simple  surplus  of 
the  revenue  been  directly  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  By 
the  account  of  interest  paid  in  each 
year  to  the  public  for  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  the  charge  of  ma¬ 
nagement  at  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  four  years  ending  the  5tii 
January  1821  (exclusive  of  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund),  it  appeared  that  the  total 
charge  for  the  year  1817  was 


L.  31,266,601 ;  for  the  year  1818, 
L.  31,651,751 ;  for  the  year  1819, 
L.  30,792,025 ;  and  for  the  year 
1820,  L. SI, 252, 61 2.  Taking  the 
average  of  the  three  years  .1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  viz.  L.  31,136,792, 
it  appeared  that  last  year  the  public 
creditor  received  L.  15,820  more 
than  the  amount  of  that  average. 
How  different  would  the  case  have 
been  if  we  had  not  had  the  >  circuit¬ 
ous  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
By  Mr  Haworth’s  account  from  the 
Exchequer  Office,  (and  here  he 
begged  to  observe  that  the  accounts 
from  the  Exchequer  were  wholly 
free  from  error,  as,  far  as  he  ha^ 
been  able  to  observe,  while  those 
from  the  Treasury  could,  in  no 
single  instance,  be  accurately  ba¬ 
lanced),  it  appeared  that  the  charge 
for  the  funded  debt  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  January  1822 
would  be  L.  30,180,213  ;  and  that, 
taking  by  estimate  the  interest  on 
the  Exchequer  bills  (L.  34,728,691) 
stated  as  outstanding  on  the  5th  of 
January  1821 ,  in  thesame  proportion 
as  L.  l,849,219was  charged  in  1820, 
for  the  interest  on  L.  42,694,882 
of  outstanding  bills,  on  the  5th 
of  January  1820,  the  amount  of  in- 


*  Statkxint  of  the  Items  of  Reduction  in  (he  Annual  Charge  on  the  National  Debt, 
independent  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  in  the  four  years  1817  to  1820.  both  inclusive— vis. 


In  1817.  By  Aneuities  expired .  L.1,229  10  94 

Dividend  on  Loan  of  1798  paid  off,  the  money  for 
which  is  charged  in  the  Miscellaneous  Expenditure  2,091  9  5 

Dividend  on  Capital  cancelled  by  redemption  of 

Land  Tax .  2,947  3  4 

-  '  —  L.6,268  3  6J. 

1818.  By  Land  Tax . . .  3,385  15  11} 

1819.  Imperial  Annuities  expired .  243,157  15  6 

By  Land  Tax .  4,026  14  11} 

-  247,184  10  5 

182a  By  Do.  Do .  2,696  9  7 

Annuities  expired .  1,276  14  10 

-  3,973  4  5 

Total  in  the  4  years  (exclusive  of  what  Annuities  —  — .  .i 

may  have  expired  out  of  those  created  by  act  of  48 

Geo.  111.) .  *  L.260,811  14  4 


so 
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tereit  for  the  year  ended  5th  Janu* 
ary  1822,  would  be  L.  1,800,000; 
making  a  total  charge  for  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  L.  31,480,218, 
instead  of  (after  deducting  the 
L.  452,929  of  dividends,  redeemed 
'  and  expired)  only  L.  30,812,672  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  if  there  had 
been  no  Sinking  Fund.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  convinced,  however,  that  it 
would  be  found,  that'a  much  larger 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills  was  out 
than  had  been  stated  to  the  House 
by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  a 
perpetual  charge  of  a  much  larger 
amount  would  be  thereby  incurred. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  there¬ 
fore,  he  put  it  to  the  House,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  Honourable  Baronet’s  re¬ 
commendation  to  take  time  to  con¬ 
sider  the  address,  to  pause  before 
they  congratulated  his  Majesty  on 
the  condition  of  the  country.  The 
existing  system  of  finance  was  tem¬ 
porising,  and  must  be  ruinous,  and, 
as  far  as  the  last  four  years  went, 
his  statements  proved  it.  The  Ho¬ 
nourable  Member  then  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  re¬ 
duction  of  expenditure,  and  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  existing  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  country,  and  on  what  he 
conceived  the  extravagant  salaries 
enjoyed  by  several  functionaries  in 
the  Ordnance  Department,  after 
which  he  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  amendment : 

That  while  we  return  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  our  most  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  the  various  reductions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  naval 
and  military  establishments  during 
the  last  year,  by  which  some  dimi¬ 
nution  of  expense  may  be  efiected, 
yet  we  should  ill  discharge  the  duty 
\re  owe  to  his  Majesty,  if  we  did  not 
direct  his  most  serious  attention  to 


the  present  condition  of  his  fkithful 
people : 

“  That  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  re¬ 
present  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  dis* 
tresses,  proved  to  exiBt,before  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  House,  instituted  for 
the  special  purpose  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  have  considerably 
increased  ;  and  that  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  them 
the  tradesmen  and  artisans  usually 
dependent  on  them  for  employment, 
are  labouring  under  unexampled  dif¬ 
ficulties: 

**  That  we  cannot  but  express 
most  respectfully  to  his  Majesty  our 
opinion,  that  an  excessive  taxation, 
disproportionate  to  the  reduced  value 
of  all  property,  is  a  principal  cause 
of  those  distresses ;  and  humbly  to 
entreat  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  immediately  to  direct  such 
reductions  in  every  branch  of  our 
expenditure,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  department,  as  shall  enable 
us  forthwith  to  refieve  his  Majesty’s 
faithful  people  from  a  large  portion 
of  that  burden  of  taxation,  which,  in 
their  present  impoverished  condition, 
presses  so  heavily  upon  all  classes.” 

The  calculations  and  statements 
of  Mr  Hume  were  impugned  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr  Robinson,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry,  and  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  ;  but,  as  it  was  impossible,  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  when 
the  question  before  the  House  was 
an  address  in  answer  to  the  very  mo¬ 
derate  and  satisfactory  speech  from 
the  throne,  to  follow  the  Honourable 
Member  into  the  wide  field  into 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  go  fully  into  such  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  statements  and  details, 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  present 
any  abstract  of  the  observations 
m^e  from  the  Treasury.  This  is 
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th«  lew  necessery,  as  the  mws  of 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Aber* 
deen  met  with  only  a  very  partial 
and  qualified  support  from  several  of 
the  honourable  gentlemen  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House ;  Mr  Ricardo,  for 
example,  declaring,  that  though  he 
agreed  with  every  thing  that  had  fal¬ 
len  from  his  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  Aberdeen,  in  favour  of 
economy  and  retrenchment,  be  could 
not  vote  in  favour  of  his  amendment, 
as  he  differed  widely  from  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  existing  agricultural  distress, 
which  he  said  was  excewive  taxation ; 
whereas  the  real  cause,  it  could  not 
be  denied,  was  the  low  price  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce ;  for  that  taxation 
should  be  the  cause  of  low  prices 
was  so  absurd,  and  so  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  that  he  could  not  assent  for 
a  moment  to  the  doctrine. 

At  length,  after  a  protracted  die- 
cuwion  of  a  general  and  somewhat 
indefinite  character,  the  .House  di¬ 
vided  on  the  amendment,  when  it 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  171 
to  89,  and  the  original  address  then 
put  and  agreed  to. 

We  have  extended  our  account  of 
these  preliminary  discussions,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  desirous  to  exhibit  as 
clear  and  distinct  an  outline  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  those  important  interests, 
which  were  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  Parliament  during  the  present  Ses¬ 
sion.  Ministers,  it  is  obvious,  were 
placed  in  a  situation  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  unexampled  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  agricultural  interest  had 
united  the  Country  Gentlemen  with 
the  Whigs,  and,  in  some  instances, 
with  the  Radical  Reformers,  in  a  loud 
call  at  once  for  relief,  and  for  the 
strictest  economy  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state.  Numerous  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  had  been  held,  and 


though  each  had  its  own  little  noa^ 
trum  to  propose  for  bringing  back 
the  blessing  of  high  prices,  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  general  song  was  retrench¬ 
ment.  Ireland,  too,  was  in  a  state  ap¬ 
proaching  actual  insurrection.  The 
Government  were  therefore  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  perplexity; 
and  it  was  probably  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  talents  and  expe- 
rienceof  several  eminent  individuals^ 
that  they  were  induced  to  form  a 
union  with  the  Grenvilles,  a  party 
which,  though  frequently  found  in 
the  ranks  of  opposition,  possessed  few 
opinions  or  principles  in  common 
with  the  Whigs.  In  consequence  of 
this  accession.  Marquis  Wellesley ,r 
whose  Indian  Administration  had 
been  the  subject  of  great  and  deser¬ 
ved  encomiums,  was,  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  sent  over 
to  Ireland  as  Viceroy;  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Buckingham  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Duke  ;  Mr  C.  Wynn 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Control ;  and  Mr  H.  Wynn  was 
appointed  Envoy  to  the  Swiss  Can¬ 
tons,  with  salary  and  allowances  e- 
qual  to  about  L.4000  a-year.  It  ie 
certainly  not  to  be  expected  that 
men  should  serve  their  country  for 
nothing;  and  the  Grenvilles,  who 
have  acquired  some  celebrity  for 
their  skill  in  personal  negociationr, 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  such  » 
sacrifice  would  be  a  work,  not  of 
patriotism,  but  of  supererogation.' 
Un  the'  score  of  public  principle, 
there  was  evidently  little  or  nothing 
to  render  this  coalition  a  subject  o( 
wonder,  or  to  justify  the  loud  and 
senseless  clamour  which  it  excited* 
among  the  Whigs.  It  is  absurd  ta 
maintain,  that  they  who  have  at  one 
time  voted  against  Ministers,  and 
strenuously  opposed  the  system  of 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government, 
should,  to  preserve  an  apparent  con- 
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sistency,  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the' 
same  course,  in  spite  of  every  motive 
and  consideration  which  mi|;ht  lead  to 
achange  in  their  conduct.  The  Gren* 
villcs  had  always  viewed  with  pecu* 
liar  jealousy  and  alarm  the  growth  of 
popular  influence;  and  when  they  op¬ 
posed  Ministers,  it  was  not  so  much 
on  questions  involving  any  broad 
principle  of  political  faith,  as  on  the 
expediency  of  particular  measures  : 
in  a  word,  as  democratic  ascendancy 
had  been  the  object  of  their  supreme 
dread,  their  invariable  policy  had 
been  to  fortify  the  aristocratic  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
watch,  with  jealous  observation,  the 
operations  of  that  spirit  of  innova¬ 
tion,  which,  in  our  times,  has  been 
so  extensively  diffused  throughout 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The 
coalition  in  question  was,  therefore, 
effected  with  as 'little  sacrifice  of 
principle  as  of  interest.  They  had 
never,  on  any  occasion,  been  entirely 
identified  with  the  Whigs,  with  whom 
they  occasionally  acted  ;  they  re¬ 
garded  with  detestation  the  counte¬ 
nance  afforded  by  many  members  of 
opposition  to  principles,  which  they 
had  combated  with  great  perseve¬ 
rance,  and  which  they  considered  of 
most  dangorues  tendency ;  and  they 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
throw  their  weight,  such  as  it  was, 
into  the  scale  of  government,  when 
the  general  bearing  of  ministerial 
policy  harmonised,  better  than  the 
course  pursued  by  the  parly  they  oc¬ 
casionally  supported,  with  those  ari¬ 
stocratic  principles  to  which  they 
were  so  warmly  devoted.  Their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  office  can  be  no  good  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  honesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  pur|>ose.  Voting  with 
administration  without  identifying 
themselves  with  its  measures  and  its 
responsibility,  would  have  at  the  best 
been  hut  a  partial,,  precarious,  and 


inefficient  species  of  co-operation. 
Every  tyro  in  politics  is  aware,  that 
the  possession  of  influence  follows 
the  possession  of  power,  and  that  an 
isolated  party,  standing  on  the  mere 
basis  of  a  name,  a  few  votes,  and  e* 
ven  distinguished  talents,  would  have 
proved  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
a  support,  and  been  an  exception  to 
that  unity  of  action  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  every  wise  ministry  to 
establish. 

But  however  much  the  Grenvilles 
may  have  gained  by  this  coalition, 
neither  the  country  nor  the  ministry 
were  much  the  better  for  it.  Lord 
Grenville  had  retired  from  public 
life,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  no  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  small  party  possessed  such 
talents  for  oratory  or  business  as  ren¬ 
dered  their  co-operation  of  much 
real  value.  Of  the  motives  and  pro¬ 
bable  results  of  that  nobleman's  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ire. 
land,  we  shall  speak  immediately; 
as  to  the  rest,*  the  most  that  can  be 
said,  is,  that  the  opposition  lost  a  few 
votes  they  could  ill  spare,  and  the 
ministry  gained  a  few  for  which  they 
had  little  occasion. 

Another  change,  which  took  place 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  by  Mr  Peel,  a  gentleman  whose 
political  principles,  predilections, 
and  prejudices,  were  in  such  perfect 
unison  with  his  Lordship's,  that  this 
event  could  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  course  of  administration.  The 
resignation  of  the  noble  Lord  was 
understood  to  have  been  altogether 
voluntary,  and  to  have  proceeded 
from  finding  the  business  of  his  office 
too  much  for  his  increasing  age  and 
infirmities. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


STATE  OF  IRELAND. 


Brief  vieu}  tftire  Duimhaneet  itt  Irdamd  for  Ae  kut  gixty  yeart. — Present  Dis¬ 
orders  m  the  Southern  Counties. — Renewed  of  the  InsurrectioH  Act,  card  Sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Irdand,  proposed^—Dtbates  on  Aese 
tneasttres  in  hoA  Houses  of  Pariimnent. — BiUspassuL — New  Admini^ration 
and  State  of  Parties. — BUls for  indcmrdfying  Aose  uAo  had  seized  arms,  and 
for  regviadng  Ae  importation  <f  arms  and  gunpowder  into  IreUxnd. — Stateof 
the  Country  under  Ae  operation  of  Ae  new  acts. — Convictions  and  executums 
in  the  West  ef  Irdand  under  the  Special  Commission  and  at  Ae  Assizes. — 
Partial  cessation  of  Ae  outrages. — Sir  John  Newport's  motion  on  Ae  State 
if  Irdand. — Famine  in  Munster  and  Connaught-~i~Causes  of  Ae  sudden 
appearance  <f  Ais  dreadfol  calamity,  and  <f  its  being  coffined  to  the  Western 
Counties. — Measures  adopted  by  Government  for  the  relief  tf  Ae  sufferers. — 
General  Subscriptions  for  Ais  purpose  Arougnout  every  part  (f  Engktnd  and 
Scotland. — Application  (f  Aex  subscriptions,  and  appropriation  the  sur¬ 
plus. — Effects  the  famine  on  Ae  general  tranquiUiiy  <f  Ae  Country. — 

Constabulary  Bill. — Provisions  cf  Ais  Act — DAate  on  Ae  measure,  which 
is  warmly  opposed  by  Mr  C.  Grant. — Bill  for  enabling  eeelesiastical  persons 
and  others  to  grant  leases  <f  Tithes. — Marquis  of  Lansdown's  motion  qh  Ae 
state  of  Irdand,  and  his  views  on  the  subject  (ff  Tithes. — Mr  Hume's  motion 
onthestate  (f  Ae  EstabUdwd  Church  in  Irdand. — Sir  J.  Neuporis  amend¬ 
ment-— Benewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act. — Alleged  ground  far  the  neoessitg  aff 
that  measure. — State  <f  Ae  Coutdry. — Policy  (f  Lord  Wdksley. — His  un¬ 
popularity  wiA  Ae  Orange  Faction. — Outrage  at  the  Theatre. — Legal  Pro- 
e^ings. — Addresses  <f  Congrcthdation. 

The  duturbsnoe  which  prevaik  in  Boys.  Its  commencement  may  be 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  is  only  traced  to  the  enclosnre  of  commons,  by 
one  of  a  series  of  commotions,  closely  which  the  tenantry  were  deprired  m 
resembling  eadi  other  in  their  leading  the  rights  of  commonage,  which  they 
or  predisposing  causes,  which  have,  for  considered  as  a  great  ^evance,  and  as 
the  last  sixty  years,  broken  out  in  suo  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
cession,  in  different  parts  oPthat  coun-  the  landlords.  Accordingly  they  pro- 
try,  particularly  in  the  south.  The  ceeded  to  lerel  the  feiices  of  the  new 
fltet  occurred  in  1760,  and  the  actors  enclosures,  and  to  commit  other  out- 
in  it  were  termed  Levellers,  and  after-  rages ;  and  having  thus  entered  upon  a 
WB^ds,  from  wearing  as  an  uniform  career  of  violence,  against  their  land- 
white  frocks  over  their  clothes,  While  lords  in  the  first  instance,  they  soon  ex- 
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tended  tlieir  hostilities  to  other  con¬ 
ceived  abuses,  and  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  to  attack  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 


standing  the  efforts  of  the  Government, 
and  though  the  military  were  employed 
in  great  force  to  repress  these  fnght- 
fol  disorders,  and  to  aid  the  military  in 


This  commotion  desolated  the'' south  the  execution  of  the  laws,  this  feud 
for  several  years,  and  was  not  finally  continued  to  ravage  the  country  till  it 
composed  until  the  year  1775,  when  was  meiged,  some  years  afterwards,  in 
the  White  Boy  Act,  as  it  presently  ex-  the  troubles  of  the  United  Irishmen. 


ists,  was  passed. 

In  1763  and  1764,  appeared  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  in  the  county  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  the  discontent,  in  this  case,  ha¬ 
ving  originated  in  some  grievance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  system  of  road-making ; 
and  here,  again,  as  in  the  former  in¬ 
stance,  the  effect  outgrew  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause,  and  the  wretched  and  mis¬ 
guided  people,  forgetting  the  primary 
object  of  hostility,  proceeded  to  resist 
the  payment  of  tithes,  and  to  call  for 
an  abatement  in  tlie  rent  of  land.  In 
1769,  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down 
were  disturbed  by  tlie  Hearts  of  Steel, 
who  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the 


About  the  period  when  it  had  reached 
its  greatest  height,  that  is  in  1787,  the 
province  of  Munster  became  the  theatre 
of  a  formidable  commotion,  which* con¬ 
tinued  to  rage  for  years  with  singular 
violence ;  thefiiry  of  the  wretchM  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  being  chiefly  directed  a- 
gainst  the  clergy.  The  measures  a- 
dopted  to  repress  the  disorders  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of 
the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  and  Defenders 
were  partly  successful  in  quashing  this 
disturbance,  which  either  disappeared, 
or,  like  the  concomitant  one,  merged  in 
the  fermenting  elements  of  new  troubles. 

The  ordinary  operation  of  the  law 


Hearts  of  Oak,  and  like  them  proceed-  being  found  insufficient  to  guard  the 
e<l  from  their  original  purpose,  which  coimtry  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
was  vengeance  agfunst  the  agents  of  a  disorders,  it  became  manifest  that  new 
great  landed  proprietor,  accused  of  op-  and  powerful  means  must  be  placed  at 
pressive  conduct,  to  other  outrages,  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Govem- 
and  to  call  for  the  removal  of  grievan-  ment ;  and  with  this  view  the  Irish 
ces,  in  no  degree  connected  with  that  Parliament  first  passed  the  Insurrec- 
which  had  furnished  the  pretext  for  tion  Act  in  1796.  Then  followed  the 
their  first  acts  of  violence.  To  prevent  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  the  Union 
the  recurrence  of  these  and  similar  dis-  of  1800.  Tliis  last  measure,  it  was 
orders,  the  White  Boy  Act  was  passed  hoped,  would  allay  those  frequent  con- 
by  the  Irish  Legislature  in  1775,  as  vulsions,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
has  been  already  mentioned.  country ;  but,  unhappily,  no  such  ef- 

In  178.5,  disturbances  of  a  very  a-  feet  has  yet  been  pr(^uce<l  by  it.  In 
larming  nature  commenced  in  the  north,  1806,  very  serious  disturbances  took 
where  two  parties,  called  Peep-of-Day  place  in  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  some  adjoin- 
Boys  and  Defenders,  and  arrayed  a-  ing  counties,  whicn  rendered  it  neces- 
gunst  each  other,  and  not,  as  to  their  sary  to  renew  the  Insurrection  Act  in 
immediate  objects,  against  the  Govern-  the  following  year.  In  1807,  the  county 


ineiit,  committed  acts  of  the  most  a- 
truciuus  description.  They  frequently 
met  in  laige  bodies,  provided  with  fire- 
anns  and  other  destructive  implements, 
and  engaged  in  pitched  battles,  with 
such  deadly  animosity  that  sometimes 
not  fewer  than  fifty  persons  of  each  side 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Notwith- 


of  Limerick,  the  cradle  as  well  as  the 
scene  of  tht  present  disorders,  was  a- 
larmingly  convulsed  ;  and  in  1811  and 
1812,  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Wa¬ 
terford,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  West- 
laeath,  and  Roscommon,  became  the 
theatre  of  the  same  lawless  violence 
and  sanguinary  tumults.  In  1815,  a 
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great  part  of  die  county  of  Tipperary, 
considerable  portions  of  King’s  county, 
and  the  county  of  Westmeadi,  and  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  were 
placed  under  the  Insurrection  Act ; 
and  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tip¬ 
perary  continuing  in  a  dreadful  state, 
remamed  under  that  act  till,  after  a 
tempoitfry  renewal  in  1817,  h  finally 
expired  in  1818.  In  1817,  part 
the  cxiunty  of  Lowth  was  subjected  to 
the  Insurrectimi  Act ;  in  1820,  came 
the  disturbance  in  the  county  of  Gal¬ 
way ;  and  in  1821,  the  deplorable  out¬ 
rages  in  that  of  Limerick,  which  still 
condnue,  and  which,  it  is  notorious, 
originated  in  the  discontent  and  resent¬ 
ment  excited  in  die  minds  of  the  te¬ 
nantry  of  a  very  extensive  property,  hy 
the  proceedings  of  an  agent  under 
whose  management  it  had  been  placed. 
This  at  least  was  the  proximate  cause  ; 
but,  as  usual,  these  disorders  soon  out¬ 
grew  the  cause  which  had  originally 
occasioned  them,  and  became  tndy  for¬ 
midable,  both  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  spread,  and  the  dreadful  atrocity 
with  which  tliey  were  every  where 
characterized.  Murders,  burnings,  rob¬ 
beries,  accotnpanieil  with  every  species 
of  wanton,  mischief  and  destruction, 
prevailed  in  the  southern  and  south¬ 
eastern  counties,  to  a  degree  hardly 
known  even  in  the  most  sanguinary 
disorders  of  the  last  sixty  years,  apd 
presented  a  terrible  picture  of  that  fb- 
rocity  of  character,  that  lamentable  in¬ 
sensibility  to  moral  obligation,  and  of 
that  desperate  determination  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  unlawful  designs,  for  which 
the  people  of  these  counties  have  been 
long  remarkable.  To  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  these  furious  and  misguided 
wretches,  a  salutary  conviction  of  the 
efficacy  and  vigour  of  the  law,  and 
thereby  to  check,  if  possible,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  crime,  a  Special  Commission 
was,  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  is¬ 
sued  for  the  trial  of  offences  in  the  dis¬ 
turbed  counties,  and  met  at  Limerick 
on  the  16tb  of  December,  A  number 


of  convictions  immeiliately  followed, 
but  had  little  or  no  effect  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  number  of  outrages  which  were 
di^y  committed,  or  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  ignorant,  cruel,  and  desperate 
villains,  who,  associated  in  bands  under 
secret  oaths,  seemed  bent  on  subvert¬ 
ing  the  whole  frame  of  society,  and  per¬ 
petrating,  with  remmiseless  brutuity, 
crimes  at  which  the  heart  shudders. 

In  this  state  of  things.  Lord  Welles¬ 
ley  arrived  in  Ireland.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  as  viceroy  ivas  hailed  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  and  better  system 
of  government,  in  a  country  in  whidi, 
according  to  some,  the  effects  of  good 
government  had  never  before  been 
tried,  (O’Driscol,  ii.  218).  He  was 
the  ablest  man  of  his  family,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  day,  known  to  pos¬ 
sess  great  energy  of  character,  as  well 
as  admirable  talents  for  business,  the  de¬ 
clared  friend  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  the  patron  and  advocate  of  conci¬ 
liating  measures.  Much  was  therefore 
expected  from  the  vigour,  the  enli^t- 
ened  policy,  and  the  humanity  of  his 
government.  The  removal  of  Mr 
Saurin,  the  able  and  vehement  defender 
of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  from  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  to  make 
way  for  the  advancement  of  his  rival, 
Mr  Plunkett,  the  strenuous  champioa 
of  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  stedfiut  friend  of  his  country, 
seemed  to  justify  this  augury,  and  to 
encourage  the  hope  that,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  such  men,  the  Catholics  would 
acquire  their  natural  influence  in  the 
councils  of  their  country ;  that  the  intole¬ 
rant  zealof  orangeism  would  be  repress-  ' 
ed  ;  that  party  spirit,  the  great  curse 
Ireland,  would  be  discountenanced,  and 
gradually  softened  down  into  a  more  to¬ 
lerant  and  manageable  principle;  and,  in 
short,  that  an  era  of  internal  union  and 
tranquillity  was  about  to  succeed  to  the  * 
heart-burnings,  animosities,  recrimina- 
timis,  insults,  and  aggressions,  by  which 
BO  many  and  dreadfUl  miseries  bad  been 
inflicted  upon  the  country. 
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In  to  far  M  regarded  the  talents  and 
firmness  of  the  tero  leading  men  of  the 
new  Irish  administration,  these  expec¬ 
tations  were  not  altogether  unreason¬ 
able  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  conciliating 
system  had  been  adopted  more  in  ap¬ 
pearance  than  in  reality,  and  althou^ 
the  government  of  Ireland  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  known  to  be 
favourable  to  the  policy  of  removing 
the  remnants  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Catholics  originally  laboured, 
and  of  laying  open  to  their  enterprise 
every  department  of  the  state,  the  ca¬ 
binet  hail  entruste<l  them  with  no  pow¬ 
ers  to  offer  this  boon  to  the  Catnolic 
population,  who  were  still  to  continue, 
under  their  friends  and  champions, 
subject  to  the  same  exclusion  as  under 
tlieir  declare<l  enemies.  In  this  spirit 
of  half  measures,  or  rather  no  measures 
at  all,  Mr  Saurin  was  removed  from 
the  situation  of  Attorney-General,  while 
Mr  Joy,  his  associate  in  office,  and  the 
strenuous  partisan  of  the  Protestant  as¬ 
cendancy,  continued  in  that  of  Solici¬ 
tor-General.  Situated  as  parties  are 
in  Ireland,  conciliation  can  only  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  concession  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  place  at  the  head  of  the  government 
men  who  had  powerfully  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  advocated  the  policy  of  breaking 
^wn  all  poKtico-religious  distinctions, 
was  the  most  effectual  mode  which 
could  have  been  devised  for  exaspera¬ 
ting  the  orange  faction,  without  conci¬ 
liating  the  Catholics,  and  thus  leaving 
the  administration  without  support,  and 
without  hold  on  public  opinion.  Lonl 
Wellesley  might  discourage  Orange 
toasts,  and  prohibit  the  dressing  of 
King  William’s  statue;  Mr  Plunkett 
might  preach  conciliation  and  union 
with  that  eloquence  peculiarly  his  own ; 
a  few  men  pre-eminent  for  the  uncom¬ 
promising  violence  of  their  exclusionary 
principles,  or  rather  prejudices,  might 
be  removed  and  disgraced  ;  but  while 
the  laws  of  the  land  conferred  upon  a 
handful  of  Protestants  the  monopoly  of 
political  power,  and  while  the  Catlio- 


lics  felt  that  they  were  to  fhre  no  bet¬ 
ter  under  the  government  of  their 
friends  than  under  that  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  all  such  efforts  of  discouragement 
would  necessarily  prove  worse  than 
useless,  by  at  once  exposing  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  odium,  and  betraying  its 
weakness.  To  calculate  on  any  bme- 
ficial  result  from  the  mere  talents  and 
character  of  men  whose  hands  are  tied 
up,  and  who  are  destitute  of  any  other 
means  of  governing  except  force,  the  in¬ 
strument  so  frequently  resorted  to  by 
their  predecessors,  argues  an  inconcei¬ 
vable  degree  of  ignorance  and  folly; 
though  the  wonder  certainly  will  be 
that  men  like  Wellesley  and  Plunkett 
accepted  office  upon  such  terms. 

Tlie  corporation  of  Dublin  lost  no 
time  in  demonstrating  plainly  enough 
the  light  in  which  they  viewed  the  new 
administration,  by  presenting  to  Mr 
Saurin  an  address  of  affectionate  con¬ 
dolence  on  his  unexpected  removal  from 
the  high  office  which  had  been  so  long 
fille<l  by  him  with  the  moot  distinguish¬ 
ed  ability.  This  was  tantamount  to  an 
overt  act  of  hostility  against  their  new 
rulers,  and  was  followed  up  by  another, 
if  possible,  still  less  equivocal.  On  the 
I4th  of  January,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  set  an  example  for  the  introduction 
of  Roman  Catholics  into  corporations  ; 
and,  with  that  view,  a  proposal  wan 
brought  forward  at  the  quarterly  guild 
of  the  merchants  of  Dublin,  for  the 
admission  into  their  number  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  freemen,  lliough  the  motion 
was  supported,  among  others,  by  Mr 
Grattan,  Mr  Hely  Hutchinson,  and 
I^rd  Cloncurry,  yet  an  amendment 
being  moved  by  Mr  Ellis,  that  the 
question  be  adjourned  sine  die,  and  a 
ballot  demanded,  the  ai^ournment  was 
carried  by  a  minority  of  I2I ;  a  pretty 
plain  proof  of  the  predominance  of  the 
Orange  party,  as  well  as  of  the  imprac¬ 
ticability,  in  present  circumstances,  of 
any  such  premature  attempts  at  conci¬ 
liation.  This  victory,  which  was  ow¬ 
ing  as  much  to  the  rashness  of  the  new 
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•dministnition  m  to  th«  numbers  of 
their  opponents,  oonpelled  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  hs4  been  tfipointed  to 
•rrange  a  grand  conciliation  dinner  in 
commemoration  of  his  Misty’s  Tkit 
the  preceding  year,  publicly  to  relin- 
quisn  their  trust,  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  into  effect  that  desirable  object 
being  now  self-evident. 

But  while  the  spirit  of  bction  show¬ 
ed  itself  in  full  vigour  among  the  up¬ 
per  classes,  the  lower  orders,  notwitn- 
standing  the  auraentation  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  force  in  tne  disturbed  districts, 
and  the  terrible  examples  which  had 
been  recently  made,  continued  to  pur¬ 
sue,  with  unabated  activity,  their  mfo- 
tuated  career  of  violence  and  crime. 
Acts  of  the  most  cold-blooded  atrocity 
were  still  daily  and  nightly  committed 
in  many  ports  of  the  country ;  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  evil  seemed  for  a  season  let  loose, 
and  marked  its  baleful  path  by  destruc¬ 
tion  and  min.  In  the  dispatches  from 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  Febm- 
arv,  the  picture  drawn  is  truly  dread- 
fuL  The  system  of  outrage  waa  at 
-work  in  tha  counties  of  Cork,  Liano- 
rick,  Tipperary,  Kerry,  Clare,  Kilken¬ 
ny,  Galway  and  Kildiuo ;  armed  ba»- 
diui,  aometimea  in  kirge '  pertiea  of 
horse  and  foot,  burned,  robbed,  murder¬ 
ed,  and  carried  off  arms  ;  a  system  of 
intimidatiea  had  slso  been  adopted,  by 
which  the  exertions  of  the  civd  power 
had,  in  a  great  degree,  been  pandwied. 
Inmanyparta,  too,  the  means  of  reprea- 
sien,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  worn  totally  inadequate.  **  '1^ 
progress  of  this  diabolical  system,”  says 
the  Bseinorial  of  the  Magistrates  of  tM 
southern  districts  of  the  county  of 
Calk,  contained  in  Lord  Wellesley’s 
disprOch  of  tho  19th  of  January,  “  ^ 


been  most  rapid  arid  alarming ;  and  wo 
regret  to  say,  tliat  we  have  been  obli- 
gi^  from  want  of  adequate  assistance*, 
to  remain  almost  passive  mectaton  of 
its  daring  advances,  until  at  length 
many  have  been  obliged  to  convert 
their  houses  into  ^^arrisons,  and  others 
have  sought  security  in  the  towns.  We 
know  that  nightly  meetings  are  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  district,  which  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  disperse,  and,  if 
possible,  to  bring  those  concemod  in 
them  to  justice  ;  and  we  are  most  will¬ 
ing  to  do  our  duty  if  we  had  the 
means,  but  we  are  utterly  destitute  of 
any  force  adequate  to  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  We  cannot  expect  indivkhials 
to  leave  their  houses  and  families  9Xr 
posed,  while  they  go  out  with  patrolling 
parties ;  and  even  if  they  could,  for  one 
or  two  nights,  engage  in  such  duty, 
they  could  not  contmue  it ;  it  would 
beyond  their  physical  streagth,  and  ite 
compatible  with  their  other  avecationa. 
From  Clonokilty,  where  there  is  a  yeo¬ 
manry  corps  OB  duty,  to  Skibbemen, 
where  there  b  a  subidteni  and  sixteen 
men  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  sixteen  miles,  with  a  crowded 
population,  there  are  about  six  polico- 
men.  From  Skibberoen  to  Croolumven, 
a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  equal¬ 
ly  populous,  there  may  be  perhaps  eight 
policemen;  an establishraent  wh^y in¬ 
adequate  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil- 
constaldes,  much  less  to  the  suppreo- 
skm  of  formidable  insurrection.  In  fact, 
the  whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  ia 
a  defenceless  state.”  « 

But  to  demonstrate  aaore  clearly  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evils  which 
now  afflicted  Ireland,  it  may  net  be  im¬ 
proper  to  select,  from  the  papers  laid 
before  Parliament,  a  few  examples,  (the 
full  enumeratiuB  of  the  various  outrar 


*  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  tlist  the  Lard  Lieutenant,  with  his  chasscteristic 
promptitude,  had,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  memorial,  given  orders  for  placing  s  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  BsndOT  and  Mscroom,  awl  for  removing  the  whole  22d  regiment  teto  that 
dissrtet. 
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gP8  committed  would  require* volume;) 
of  the  atrocities  daily  perpetrated.  At 
Donemarke,  near  Bantry,  Mr  Mellifort’s 
house  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  men, 
to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds,  all 
armed  and  mounte<i.  They  were  pur> 
sued  Lord  Bantry  upwards  of  four¬ 
teen  miles,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  with¬ 
out  success,  his  Lordship’s  force,  we 
presume,  not  being  strong  enough  to 
attack  them.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
the  house  of  Dr  Townsend  at  Kilma- 
raird,  was  forcibly  entered  by  a  large 
party  with  blacked  foces,  who,  after 
searching  in  vain  for  arms,  robbed  the 
house  and  cruelly  beat  the  owner.  Two 
nights  afterwards,  some  of  the  military 
having  come  up  with  a  party  of  White 
Boys  at  Anverstown,  (a  distance  of  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  Dr  Townsend’s,)  one 
of  their  number  was  shot,  by  Captain 
B.  Bernard,  and  on  his  person  were 
found  Dr  Townsend’s  clothes,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  property.  The 
individual  killed  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Harrington,  who  lived  at 
Ballydehot,  upwards  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  place  where  he  met  his  fate ;  and 
which  shows  that  these  were  not  isolated 
aggressions,  but  the  result  of  a  concert¬ 
ed  and  widely-ramified  system  of  ac¬ 
tion.  On  one  occasion,  they  had  the 
audacity  to  oppose  force  to  force.  By 
a  report  which  reached  him  on  the  17th 
of  January,  Lord  Bantry  having  learned 
that  nearly  five  hundred  men,  mounted 
and  partly  armed,  had  attacked  some 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
croom,  and  robbed  them  of  arms,  be 
proceeded  with  five  other  gentlemen  in 
pursuit  of  the  offenders ;  but  on  com¬ 
ing  up  with  them,  the  party  under  his 
Lordship’s  command  was  fired  at,  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat,  and  pursued  in  their 
turn.  These  men  were  also  ascertain¬ 
ed  to  be  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 

‘*7- 

Lord  Wellesley’s  dispatch  of  the 
27th  of  Januai  y  contains  an  account  of 
a  great  number  of  fresh  outrages  which 


had  come  to  his  Lordriiip’s  knowledge 
since  the  date  of  his  former  dispatdi 
(the  19th ;)  as  these,  however,  are,  in  all 
their  accompanying  circumstances,  si¬ 
milar  to  those  we  have  already  record¬ 
ed,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  only 
giving  the  details  of  an  encounter  which 
took  place  on  the  2lBt,  between  the 
civil  power,  aided  by  a  detachment  of 
the  39th  lament,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountainous  district  between  Ban¬ 
try  and  Macroom.  On  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  Lord  Bantry  had  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  Major  Cartfaew,  commanding 
the  39th  regiment,  for  a  party  of  that 
corps  to  assist  in  apprehending  some 
persons  charged  with  being  concerned 
in  the  distiu-bances  recently  so  much 
extended  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma¬ 
croom.  The  Major  apeed  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  Lordship  wiw  fourteen  men, 
who,  with  the  civil  power,  consisting 
of  magistrates,  constables,  and  tenantry, 
made  a  total  of  fifty-five  men.  At  five 
o’clock  in  the  following  morning  they 
marched  from  Bantry,  and  about  eight 
reached  a  glen,  on  the  road  to  Macroom, 
which  forms  a  strong  pass  or  defile, 
where,  as  we  have  already  stated.  Lord 
Bantry,  with  a  small  number  of  mount¬ 
ed  gentlemen,  having  a  few  days  before 
been  attacked,  had  with  difficulty  made 
good  his  retreat.  The  Major,  there¬ 
fore,  took  a  position  with  his  small 
force  upon  the  neights  at  the  entrance, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  who 
i/hould  penetrate  into  the  glen  from 
being  assailed  in  their  retreat  with 
stones  from  the  high  cliffs  by  which  it 
was  commanded.  Lord  Banti^,  accom¬ 
panied  by  thirty-five  mounted  gentle¬ 
men,  then  advanced  into  the  glen  to- 
wahls  Inchgeelah ;  but  they  bad  scarce¬ 
ly  entered  when  shouts  were  nused, 
horns  and  bugle  horns  sounded,  and 
men  observed  in  every  direction  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  road.  His  Lordship’s  party 
received  the  fire  of  the  banditti ;  but 
judging  the  distance  too  great,  they 
did  not  return  it.  A  man,  with  a  pike 
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in  his  hand,  haying  advanced  fronv  the 
party  who  fired,  and  asked  if  they  were 
Ci4>tain  Rock’s  men,  was  made  prison* 
er.  After  this  his  Lordship’s  party 
pushed  forward;  but  not  finding  the 
persons  at  home  whom  they  went  to 
i^prehend,  they  commenced  their  re¬ 
treat.  No  sooner  was  this  observed, 
than  the  White  Boys  advanced  to  the 
rescue,  and,  as  had  ’oeen  anticipated, 
took  to  tho  heights,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  party  retiring  through  the  glen. 
They  did  nut  discover  Major  Cartliew’s 
small  force  till  they  came  pretty  close, 
when  they  instantly  fired  a  shot.  The 
Major  then  ordered  his  men  to  move 
forward,  and  drove  them  back  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance ;  but  their  numbers  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  Major  observing  them 
ascending  a  mountain  which  com¬ 
manded  his  position,  he  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  order  a  retreat,  and  with  some 
difficulty  and  hard  fighting  succeed¬ 
ed  in  regaining  the  pass.  The  mi¬ 
litary  expended  twenty-five  rounds 
each  in  keeping  the  banditti  in  check, 
and  Major  Carthew  thinks  that  twelve 
of  their  number  were  killed,  and  as 
many  wounded.  One  of  the  military, 
who  had  advanced  too  far,  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  knocked  down,  and  dispatch¬ 
ed  by  strokes  of  sticks,  spades,  and 
other  weapons.  Another  party  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cut  off  Lord  Bimtry’s  retreat 
through  the  glen,  were  dislodged  in  the 
most  spirited  manner.  The  insurgents 
appeared  in  two  parties ;  one  of  which 
consisted  of  about  two  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  or  three  hundred  men,  and  the  o- 
ther  of  about  sixty.  The  laiger  party 
had  nine  muskets,  the  smaller  five; 
the  rest  were  irregularly  armed.  They 
were  under  some  sort  of  discipline,  and 
evinced  a  great  deal  of  determine* 
ticm. 

This  affur  was  succeerled  by  others 
of  a  similar  description.  On  the  24tli 
of  January,  a  large  body  attacked  the 
mail-coach  from  Tralee  to  Cork  ;  and 
after  having  killed  some  of  the  horses, 


and  wounded  the  guard,  coachman,  and 
a  passenger,  overturned  the  coach,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  mail.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  who  commanded  at  Macroom, 
proceeded  from  thence  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops  in  the  direction  of  Mill- 
street,  near  which  place  the  coach  bad 
been  attacked.  He  found  there  a  large 
body  of  men  partly  armed ;  they  made 
a  show  of  resistance,  but  upon  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  troops,  they  fled  with 
precipitation,  and  twenty-three  prison¬ 
ers  were  secured.  On  the  same  day, 
two  dragoons,  dispatched  with  ord^ 
to  the  officer  at  Mill-street,  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  wounded  on  the  rood. 
The  officer,  under  direction  of  a  Ma¬ 
gistrate,  proceeded  with  some  troops 
in  the  direction  of  Macroom,  and  met 
a  large  force  of  the  insurgents,  pro-  - 
bably  the  same  which  had  been  en-- 
countered  by  Colonel  MitcheU.  He 
reports  the  number  opposed  to  him  to 
have  been  nearly  five  thousand,  .armed 
with  wer^rons  of  various  desm’iptions, 
of  which  muskets  formed  but  an  incon¬ 
siderable  proportion.  On  the  same  day, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleville,  a 
body  of  three  hundred  persons,  of  whom 
the  leader  and  several  others  were  arm¬ 
ed  with  muskets,  effected  the  rescue  of 
a  man  (who  bad  been  apprehended,  and 
was  in  charge  of  a  party  of  police,)  and 
compelled  the  police  to  retire.  On  the 
23th,  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Sir 
J.  Lambert,  that  the  whole  male  popu¬ 
lation,  to  the  north  of  Brandon,  was 
proceeding  to  the  mountains,  and  it  was 
ascerttdn^  tliat  the  previous  night  bad 
been  employed  in  assembling  the  people, 
and  that  larj^  bodies  had  been  observed 
in  the  morning,  on  their  march  in  that 
direction.  Colonel  Mitchell  again 
marched  fit>m  Macroom  in  the  direction 
of  Mill-street,  where  the  man  convey¬ 
ing  the  mail  bad  In'on  that  morning  at¬ 
tacked  and  murdered.  He  found  there 
a  body,  stated  to  aiuount  to  two  thou- 
ssJid  men,*  posted  on  the  heights,  near 
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the  road ;  of  these,  about  one  thousand 
descended  to  attack  his  detachment,  and 
fired  three  shots  ;  but  on  the  advance 
of  the  troops,  they  immediately  took 
to  flight,  leaving  thirty  prisoners  in  the 
han(b  of  the  military.  At  the  same 
time,  a  very  huge  b^y  of  people  as¬ 
sembled  in  me  neighbourhood  of  New¬ 
market  and  Kanturk,  imagining,  as  is 
supposed,  from  the  departure  of  some . 
dragoons  who  hail  been  stationed  there, 
that  the  force  of  infantry  remaining 
would  be  unequal  to  resistance.  The 
rioters  iq>proached  the  town  of  New- 
maricet,  and  occupied  the  road.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  22d  regiment  rapidly 
dislodged  them,  and  secured  three 
prisoners.  Chi  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  a  detachment  of  the  11th  regiment 
was  attacked,  on  its  march  from  Ma- 
croom  to  Bandon,  by  a  party  of  sixty 
men,  who  followed  it  fw  three  miles, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  enclosures  to 
fire,  and  to  retard  the  march  of  the 
King’s  troops. 

While  the  county  of  Cork  was  thus 
the  theatre  of  open  insurrection,  simi¬ 
lar  outrages,  though  on  an  inferior  scale, 
and  exhibiting  lees  audacious  temerity, 
took  place  in  many  other  counties  and 
districts.  Assassinations  were  frequent 
in  Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick; 
illegal  associations  had  spread  over  Kil¬ 
dare,  Westmeath,  King  s  County,  and 
Meath,  and  were  known  to  exist  even 
in  the  county  of  Dublin.  In  Con¬ 
naught,  the  disturbances  were  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Ros¬ 
common.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  Ulster,  which  had  hithei^  been 
tranquil,  exhibited  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
order,  and  it  was  known  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  administering  unlawful  oaths  was 
very  prevalent,  and  notices  were  posted 
up  concerning  the  payment  of  tithes. 
In  short,  a  total  disorganization  seemoil 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  frame  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  the  law  had  lost  its  efficacy,  and 
its  salutary  terrors  had  been  abmrbed 
in  the  fiu-y  of  those  dreadful  pasekms, 


with  which  the  lower  orders  of  the  Iriah 
seemed  at  this  period  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  ^  eril  bad  indeed  risen  to 
such  a  magnitude,  that  its  progress 
could  only  be  arrested  by  arming  the 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  with 
extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  occasion. 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
after  the  papers  relative  to  the  disturb¬ 
ed  state  of  Ireland,  {from  which  the 
preceding  narrative  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  extracted,)  were  read.  Lord 
Londonderry,  in  pursuance  of  notice, 
rose  to  call  t^  attention  of  the  House 
to  that  part  of  his  Majesty’s  Speech 
which  related  to  the  internal  state  of 
Ireland ;  and  after  some  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  observed  that  be  should  best 
execute  his  purpose  by  first  stating  the 
nature  of  the  measures  be  should  sug^ 
gest ;  in  the  next  place,  the  period  for 
which  he  proposed  they  should  con¬ 
tinue  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  grounds  on 
which  those  measures  appeared  to  be  of 
exigent  necessity  to  the  government 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Upon  the 
best  view  ministers  hail  been  able  to 
take  of  the  whole  question,  and  at  the 
immediate  instance  of  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland  and  his  advisers,  they 
had  determined  to  propose,  that  Par¬ 
liament  ought  to  proceed  with  the  least 
possible  dekiy,  to  furnish  the  executive 
authorities  in  Ireland  with  additional 
powers  for  the  restoration  of  the  public 
peace.  They  had,  therefore,  resolved 
to  recommend  to  the  House  the  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  Insurrection  Bill,  as 
well  as  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen¬ 
sion  Act,  under  which  persons  suspect- 
eil  of  being  dangerous  might  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  secured.  He  anxiously  ho¬ 
ped  it  would  not  be  found  necessary  to 
renew  either  of  these  bills  beyond  the 
first  of  August ;  more  especially  that 
by  which  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
to  be  suspended.  He  believed  that  the 
present  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
it  had  ever  been  proposed  to  revive  the 
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Innirrectioii  Act  for  •  time  so  limited. 
Whenever  Parliunent  had  adopted  this 
precButionarjr  measure  to  bo  implied  lo* 
cally,  and  on  the  statement  cn  an  ado* 
quote  emergency,  no  shorter  period  for 
its  duration  than  .three  years  had  yet 
been  fixed.  As,  however,  he  trusted 
to  be  able  to  persuade  the  House  to 
pass  it  now  with  the  least  passible  de> 
lay,  he  should  be  sorry  to  nams  any 
time  for  its  continuance  beyond  whM 
the  undeniable  necessity  of  the  case  folly 
warranted.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
session,  it'  would  be  open  to  the  House 
to  consider  whether  a  renewal  of  the 
bill  might  or  might  not  be  expedient. 
The  papers  ^ust  laid  upon  the  t^le  pre* 
sent^  nothmg  short  of  absolute  rebel* 
lion,  prevailing  in  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ire* 
land.  Rebellion  was  in  the  field  s  it 
was  characterized  by  every  mark  be* 
longing  to  insurrection;  resistance  to 
the  law,  defiance  of  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities,  and  every  component  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rebellion.  The  judraent  and 
disoretioa  of  his  Majesty’s  Lieutenant 
in  Ireland  must  cany  weight  in  every 
quarter  of  the  House,  and  he  was  most 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  could  not  be  too  soon 
communicated.  He  bad  already  stated 
that  the  psqiers  contained  such  details 
as  proved  the  clear,  undoubted,  but 
melancboly  fact,  that  actual  rebellion 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  field  in  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Ireland.  He 
could  conceive  nothing  more  calculated 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  disaffection, 
and  to  app^  and  dismay  the  loyal  sub¬ 
ject,  than  for  Parliament  to  hesitate  now 
in  strengthening  the  hands  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  had  done  in  the  time  of  the 
predecessor  of  Lord  Wellesley,  when 
Ireland  was  exposed  to  peril,  not  of  a 
more  serious  nature  than  at  the  present 
moment.  It  afforded  him  considerable 
satisfaction  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that 
the  existing  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  not 
rharacteii^  by  any  of  those  wild  and 


theoretical  prindplea  of  ^vemment 
which  at  this  moment  might  be  said  to 
pervade  the  world.  There  was  a  clear 
distinctirai  between  a  rebellion  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  of  knowledge.  Hers  pressing 
need  and  distress  were  the  source  of  the 
calamity;  but  it  was  certainly  no  reason 
why  the  rabellion  should  not  be  met  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  because  po¬ 
litical  motives  were  not  attributable  to 
the  rebels.  The  rebellion  now  carried 
on  was  not  indeed  directed  against  any 
particular  constitution  or  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  under  which  we  lived,  but  it 
was  directed  against  every  principle  of 
government,  a^nst  every  tie  by  whidi 
mankind  was  united,  against  the  first 
principles  of  social  order.  The  object 
was,  by  physical  power,  to  overthrow  and 
destroy  all  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  country ;  and  it  called  into  aid 
the  most  desperate  crimes  by  which  our 
nature  could  be  degraded — murder  and 
assassination.  He  was  happy,  never¬ 
theless,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  as  poli¬ 
tical  feeling  was  not  mix^  up  with  the 
existing  disturbances,  so  religious  ani¬ 
mosities  had  no  connexion  with  them. 
Let  not  the  House,  however,  be  sure 
that  if  it  delayed  to  act  vrith  vigour  and 
effect  against  these  infatuated  traitmn, 
the  rebellion  might  not  acquire  both  a 
relimous  and  a  political  character.  This, 
in  short,  was  a  rebellion  of  murder  and 

{ilunder;  and  he  therefore  most  sdemn- 
y  protested  against  mixing  up  matters 
of  grievance  with  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  law.  He  hoped  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  would  judge,  flmn 
the  course  pursued  by  Government  for 
many  years  towards  the  sister  counfiy, 
how  anxious  those  at  the  head  of  the 
national  affairs  were  to  secure  its  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  how  desirous  they  felt 
that  the  cloud  which  at  preeent  dozen¬ 
ed  its  prosperity  should  speedily  pass 
away.  The  very  delay  wnich  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  bringing  this  subject  un¬ 
der  the  consideration  of  Parliament  was, 
in  itself,  a  proof  of  thecoaoibatory  iplrit 
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which  animated  the  breast  of  the  Exe> 
cutive  Goremment.  They  were  most 
anxious,  before  they  demanded  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  from  Parliament,  that 
they  should  be  possessed  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and 
they  were  also  desirous  of  learning  what 
effect  was  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
application,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  of 
certain  remedies  which  had  been  found 
effectual  in  the  west.  Hie  county  of 
Galway  had  manifested  great  symptoms 
of  insubordination ;  but  it  was  restored 
to  tranquillity  by  a  due  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  law,  uded  by  a  large  mi¬ 
litary  force.  In  the  same  way  a  Special 
Commision  was  sent  into  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  additional  troops  were 
also  marched  there ;  but  the  effect  was 
not  the  same.  These  measures  proved 
to  be  almost  wholly  inefficacious ;  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  extraordinary 
powers  were  now  called  for.  He  was 
under  the  punful  necessity  of  stating  to 
the  House,  that  since  the  receipt  of  the 
dispatches  which  liad  been  laid  on  the 
table,  fresh  accounts  had  been  transmit¬ 
ted  from  the  Irish  Government,  which 
showed  that  the  mischief  was  consider¬ 
ably  aggravated,  both  in  character  and 
d^p«e.  Some  transactions  had  occur¬ 
red,  so  horrible  in  themselves,  and  so 
|>ainfully  distressing  to  the  feelings  of 
those,  who,  like  himself,  were  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  Ireland,  that  he  could 
not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  particulars. 
The  practice  of  attacking  houses  had 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and, 
in  some  instances,  was  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  extreme  harbuity.  In 
one  case,  a  house  in  which  there  were 
sixteen  police-men,  was  surrounded  by 
a  body  of  2,000  insurgents ;  who,  not 
being  able  to  effect  their  object  by  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  had  recourse  to  fire, 
in  order  to  compel  the  legal  force  to  sur¬ 
render.  In  tliat  afiray  those  sixteen  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  employed  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  |)oace,  were  either  killed  on 
the  sitot,  or  ditngerously  wounded.  The 


officer  who  commanded  the  garrison  of 
Cork  stated,  that  he  had  seen  large 
bodies  of  men  in  the  qiountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city;  and,  tliou^h 
troops  were  sent  into  the  western  dis¬ 
trict,  and  even  marched  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  had  not  been  able  to  drive 
those  deluded  people  from  their  fast¬ 
nesses.  He  had  therefore  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  imless  the  Executive  Go¬ 
vernment  was  armed  with  such  powers 
as  the  Insurrection  Act  and  the  Sus¬ 
pensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
would  confer,  the  present  disturbances 
could  not  be  effectually  put  down.  Tlie 
Insurrection  Act  was  peculiarly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  existing  evil.  All  the  o- 
perations  of  those  misguided  men  were 
carried  on  by  night.  The  visiting  of 
houses,  the  forcing  open  dwellings,  in 
more  cases  to  obtain  arms,  but  in  many 
to  possess  themselves  of  other  property, 
were  effected  in  the  night  time.  Large 
parties  of  insurgents  on  horseback  tra¬ 
velled  from  one  distant  part  of  a  coun¬ 
ty  to  another  by  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  securely  effecting  their  illegal 
designs.  It  was  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Ire¬ 
land,  (extraordinary  as  it  might  seem,) 
that  that  country  was  now  in  a  better 
situation  than  at  any  former  period,  al¬ 
though  a  portion  of  its  population  was 
arrayed  agidnst  the  le;^  authorities. 
Those  who  were  in  this  state  of  insub¬ 
ordination  were  put  in  motion,  partly 
by  distress,  partly  by  evil  habits,  and 
partly  by  that  system  of  cabal  and  fac¬ 
tion  which  was  always  resorted  to  for 
the  pur|KMe  of  effecting  particular  ob¬ 
jects,  which  nothing  but  time  could  re¬ 
move.  The  mischief  was,  at  present, 
confined  to  the  lower  orders ;  but  it 
was  not,  therefore,  to  be  treated  light¬ 
ly  ;  because,  though  the  crimes  of  those 
deluded  men,  arising  from  the  causes  he 
had  enumerated,  formed  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  a  rebellion  originating  in  reli¬ 
gious  or  political  causes,  still  if  such  an 
insurrection  were  allowed  to  rage  in  Ire- 
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hnd  for  any  conmderable  period,  indiri- 
doala  connected  with  a  better  class  of  the 
community  miffht  engage  in  those  crimi¬ 
nal  excesses.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
he  did  not  request  any  thing  beyond  what 
the  necessity  of  die  case  requu%d,  when 
he  called  on  the  House  to  enable  him 
to  carry  these  measures  into  effect  with 
the  least  possible  delay ;  and  he  con- 


*  At  this  Stan  of  the  discussion,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  have  a  right  understanding 
of  what  is  to  foUow,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  the  Insurrection 
Act.  By  that  act  any  two  Justices  may  cause  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  peace  to  be 
holden  for  their  county  ;  and  when  the  justices  are  assembled,  to  the  number  of  at  least  se¬ 
ven  in  a  county  at  lar^  or  three  in  a  county  of  a  city  or  town,  the  minority  are  empower¬ 
ed,  if  they  think  fit,  to  signify  to  the  Lord  Ideutenan^  that  they  consider  the  county,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  together  with  the  reason 
of  such  opinion,  and  to  pray  him  to  declare,  by  proclamation,  uie  coun^,  or  any  port  diere- 
of,  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  so ;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
thereupon  empowered  to  issue  forth  the  proclamation  prayed  for,  warning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  proclaimed  district,  from  and  after  a  day  therein  nami^  to  remain  within  their  bouses 
between  sun-set  and  sun-rise.  And  after  that  day,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  person  au- 
tlioriscd  by  his  warrant,  may,  any  time  between  one  hour  after  sun-  set  and  sun-rise,  enter 
any  bouse  in  the  proclaimed  district ;  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  or  inmates  as  shall  then  be 
found  absent  are  to  be  deemed  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  unless  they  shall  prove  that  tbey 
were  absent  on  proper  and  lawful  business.  And  in  like  manner  all  persons,  who,  betweeir 
the  same  hours,  shall  be  found  out  of,  or  at  a  distance  from,  their  ilsu^  places  of  abode,  are 
to  be  apprehended  and  cmnmitted  as  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  unless  they  can  show  that  * 
they  were  abroad  on  their  lawful  occaaons.  And  under  the  description  of  idle  and  disorder¬ 
ly  persons  are  also  comprehended  all  persons  tendering,  administering,  taking,  or  entering 
into  any  illegal  oath  or  engagement ;  all  persons.printing,  writing,  circulating,  or  ddhrering 
any  notice  or  message,  tending  to  produce  any  unlawful  meeting,  or  threatening  violence  to 
any  person,  or  making  any  denumd  of  money,  arms,  anununition,  or  other  matters  ;  all  per¬ 
sons  having  in  their  power  or  possession  offensive  weapons,  after  they  have  been  called  upon 
to  deliver  up  the  same ;  all  persons  found  assembled  after  nine  at  night,  and  before  six  in  tbe 
morning,  in  any  house  where  malt  or  spiritous  liquors  are  sold,  not  being  inmates  thereof, 
or  trav^ers ;  all  persons  unlawfully  assembling  in  the  day-time ;  and  all  persons  hawking 
or  dispersing  in  the  proclaimed  district  any  seditious  paper  or  pamphlet,  unless  they  give 
information  from  wb<m  tbey  received  tbe  same,  and  by  whom  they  were  employed.  And 
for  tbe  trial  of  these  descriptions  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  a  court  of  special  sessions  of 
tbe  peace  is  to  be  held  within  six  days  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  and  to  be  pitdong- 
ed  by  adjournments  ftom  time  to  time,  so  long  as  the  district  shall  contiime  proclaimed.  And 
the  assistant  barrister  of  tbe  county  is  always  to  be  present  at  such  sessions ;  and  tbe  Lord 
Lieutenant  may  name  one  of  the  King's  seijeants,  or  King’s  counsel  to  preside.  And  this 
court,  so  constituted,  is  empowered,  without  any  grand  jury  or  bill  found,  to  tr^  all  persons 
accused  of  being  idle  and  disorderly  in  tlie  senses  above  explained,  and  to  acquit,  or  convict 
and  pass  judgment  upon  them.  Hawking  or  dispersing  s^itious  papers  or  pamphlets  is  to 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  a  peri^  not  exceeding  twelve  months  ;  but  aU  the  other 
offences  specified  in  the  act  are  made  liable  to  tbe  punishment  of  transportation  for  seven 
years. 

Tbe  powers  of  the  courts  of  special  sessions  are  made  subject  only  to  two  limitations,  both 
depending  on  the  will  of  some  of  the  members  who  compose  them.  By  tbe  firstvthey  are 
empower^,  as  often  as  they  think  fit,  to  try  any  person  or  fact  by  a  petty  jury  ;  by  the  se¬ 
cond,  if  the  presiding  counsel  happen  to  disagree  in  opinion  with  the  majority  of  the  justices, 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  is  to  be  suspended  till  tlie  pleasure  of  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  be 
juiown. 


eluded  with  moving,  **  Thatleave  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  nipprem  imur- 
rectiona,  and  prevent  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace  In  Ireland 

A  very  animated  debate'  ensued ;  in 
tbe  course  of  which  the  expediency  of 
the  proposed  measures  was  very  warm¬ 
ly  combated  hy  several  memheis  of  the 
opposition.  As  far  as  we  can  collect 
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<TOiB  hia  deaaltory  obaermtiooi,  Sir 
John  Newport  thought  that  the  powm 
with  whidi  it  was  now  proposed  to  arm 
the  executive  authorities  in  Ireland  were 
too  extensive ;  that  he  would  prefer 
haring  recourse  to  martial  law  to  the  re^ 
newal  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  pad  the 
Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  that  if 
iargw  powers  were  necessary,  a  com¬ 
mission,  attended  by  a  proper  number  of 
troops,  should  be  appoint^  to  sit  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  till 
the  insurrection  was  put  down;  and 
that  the  laws  already  in  existence  were 
sufficient  to  put  down  theinalecontents. 
From  some  statements  he  made,  Mr 
Hutchinson  inferred,  that  if  the  powers 
of  the  magistracy  were  enforced  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops,  the  insur¬ 
rection  might  be  put  down :  the  Sus¬ 
pension  of  Habeas  Corpus  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  measure  by  no  means  appli- 
eride  to  the  present  state  of  Ireumd : 
an  additional  military  force  of 5,000 men 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  put  down 
the  disturbances  which  presently  pre¬ 
vailed  in  that  country.  Mr  Spring  nice 
objected  to  the  proposition  of  the  Noble 
Marquis,  chiefly  because  it  had  not 
been  preceded  by  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  tlie  existing  disorders ;  and  Sir  H. 
I'arnell,  though,  on  this  occasion,  be 
supported  the  measures  which  had  been 
pnqKMed,  was  of  opinion,  that  if  per¬ 
manent  tranquillity  was  to  be  obtrined, 
the  House  must  go  into  an  early  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  present  state  of  tumult  and  dis¬ 
order.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr  Aber- 
cromby,  and  Mr  Brougham,  also  mun- 
tained,  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
much  vehemence,  that  no  ground  ImmI 
been  Irid  for  the  suspension  of  the  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  Act;  that  even  granting 
the  evils  existing  in  Ireland  to  be  as 
great  as  they  were  represented,  the  sus¬ 


pension  of  that  act  would  furuish  no  re¬ 
medy  for  them ;  that  the  thing  wanted 
was  an  increased  military  force;  and' 
that  placing  almost  unlimited  power  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  the 
Irish  magistracy  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  uie  greatest  abuses,  and 
exasperate  and  envenom  all  the  evils' 
with  which  that  unhappy  counbry  was 
at  jiresent  afflicted. 

These  views  were  ably  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  combated  by  Mr  Charles  Grant, 
the  late  Irish  Secretary,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  entitled  his 
opinions  to  great  weight,  and  whose 
speech,  in  ffic^  made  a  powerful  impres¬ 
sion  on  die  House,  and  ultimately  leave 
was  givrni  to  bring  in  the  bill ;  but  on 
the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
fur  the  siMpension  of  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act,  the  House  divided,  when  there 
appeared  for  the  motion  195,  against  it 
68,  majority  127.  The  Insurrection 
Act  was  thra  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  bo  printed. 

Mr  Spring  Rice  now  intimated  diat 
be  should  feel  bound  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  InU  now  going 
into  a  committee.  Lord  Landmidwry 
expressed  a  wish  that  die  Honourable 
Gentleman  would  allow  the  bill  to  pass 
its  several  stages  that  night,  so  that  it 
might  be  sent  up  to  die  other  House  to¬ 
morrow,  receive  the  royal  sanction,  aad 
be  transmitted  to  Ireland  before  the  end 
of  the  week  ;  but  Mr  Denman  having 
stated  that  if  the  Noble  Lord  persisted  in 
his  determination  of  pressing  it,  he  would 
employ  the  forms  of  the  House  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  precipitate  vote,  the  Noble 
Lord  was  obliged  to  yield ;  be  only 
begged  that  the  other  might  be  al¬ 
lowed,  without  opposition,  to  pass 
through  the  same  stages,  that  bodi 
mi^t  proceed  together. 

Ihe  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  *  then  pass- 


Tb«  bill  for  suspending  tbe  Habeas  Corpus  Act  provided,  that  all  persons  confined  in 
prison  in  Ireland  for  high  treason,  suspicion  of  high  treason,  or  treasonable  practices,  by 
warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  of  his  Chief  Secretary,  or  of  six  of  tbe  Irish  I^vy 
Council,  might  be  detained  in  custody,  without  bail  or  inainprize,  until  the  first  August  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  date  at  which  the  Insurrection  Act,  unless  renewed  in  the  interim,  was  likewise 
U)  expire. 
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«d  through  the  mine  etagee,  and  both 
were  ordered  to  be  committed  tlie  foW 
lowing  day. 

'  On  the  8th,  these  bills  went  through 
their  succeedingstages,  and  were  pass^. 
Sir  John  Newport,  haring  withdrawn 
his  opposition,  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  Noble  Marquis,  at  the  bead 
the  IriA  Government,  whose  talents  he 
admired,  and  of  whose  public  conduct 
he  entertained  the  highest  opinion,  had 
recommended  their  adoption,  vridiout  al¬ 
teration  or  modification,  this  proceeding 
gave  a  marked  turn  to  the  debate ;  and 
^though  Lord  Folkestone  loudly  pro¬ 
tested  agunst  this  sacrifice  of  great  prin¬ 
ciples  in  deference  to  the  character  and 
taients  of  an  individual,  and  arraigned,  in 
'  strong  terms,  the  Indian  Administration 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  particularly  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  resp^  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  o- 
ther  princes,  he  failed  to  eflace  the  im¬ 
pression  which  had  been  made  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Ba¬ 
ronet.  Upon  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  Mr  Spring  Rice  moved  the  inser¬ 
tion  into  the  Insurrection  Act  of  two 
clauses ;  one  to  enable  the  King’s  coun¬ 
sel,  the  seijeant,  or  the  assistant  barris¬ 
ter,  at  the  special  sessions,  to  take  bail 
for  offences  under  the  act ;  and  the  other 
authorising  the  appointment  of  justices 
in  counties  of  cities,  and  counties  of 
towns;  but  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry  declared  his  dislike  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  creating  a  local  magistracy  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  both  clauses 
were  n^ect^,  as  was  also  a  proposal  of 
Mr  Denman,  to  omit  the  clause  provi¬ 
ding  for  the  indemnity  of  penons  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  the  act  into  effect. 

'iliese  bills  were  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
lOu  of  February ;  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  attempt  any  abstract  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  as  the  topics  uiged  on  both  sides 
were  in  substance  the  same  with  those 
advanced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Holland,  who  took  a  principal 


share  in  the  discussion,  without  denying 
the  existence  of  the  evils  with  which 
Ireland  was  afflicted,  maintained,  that 
no  grounds  had  been  laid  to  justify  ha¬ 
ving  recourse  to  measures  of  sndi  an  ax- 
traordinary  and  arbitrary  chaiactei*;  that 
the  remedy  vras  not  adiqited  to  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  ease,  or  the  nature  of  the 
complaint;  and  that,  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  laid  before  the  House,  it  iqipear- 
ed,  that  wherever  there  was  no  military 
force,  or  an  inadequate  one,  the  disturb¬ 
ances  were  daily  increasing  in  number 
and  violence ;  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  an  adequate  mOitary  force 
was  stationed,  no  such  domiciliary  visits 
as  the  bill  under  discusmon  authorised 
magistrates  to  make,  were  either  ne¬ 
cessary  or  useful,  lliis  last  aigument 
was  very  convincingly  'answe^  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  out¬ 
rages  which  the  Irish  Government 
were  called  upon  to  repress  were,  his 
Grace  observ^,  of  two  descriptions. 
There  was  what  he  might  designate 
a  rebel  force  openly  arrayeil  in  the 
fidd ;  that  description  was  to  be  met 
by  force  alone.  In  the  other  ease, 
there  were  the  nightly  a^^^ssions  of 
lawless  bodies,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  darkness,  plundered  the  peaceable  in¬ 
habitants  of  their  arms  and  property, 
and  committed  those  outragM  whi^ 
were  so  fully  described  in  the  pmem 
before  the  House.  That  force  alone 
could  not  prevent  these  disorders  was 
evident  from  the  feet,  that  houses  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  barracks, 
where  troops  were  statumed,  had  been 
attacked  and  plundered.  Such  occur¬ 
rences  were  not  imputable  to  any  want 
of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  military, 
but  to  the  local  nature  of  die  country, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  population  a- 
mong  whom  they  were  stationed.  The 
certain  means  of  preventing  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  outrages  was,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  people  from  leaving  their  homes 
from  sun-set  to  sun-riae,  and  by  punish¬ 
ing  them,  if  they  were  foimd  absent. 
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Certainly  the  Magistrates  would  require 
the  aid  ^  a  military  force'for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty;  but  when  a  dis¬ 
trict  was  proclaimed,  there  would  al¬ 
ways  be  force  enough  to  take  up  those 
found  transgressing ;  and  although  we 
had  double  our  present  military  force 
in  Ireland,  still  the  present  law  would 
be  necessary.  Where  a  different  kind 
of  outrage  was  committed  by  parties  in 
open  insurrection,  of  course  a  different 
remedy  must  be  employe'd. 

No  division  took  place,  but  Lord 
King  proposeil  an  amendment,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  limit  the  operation 
of  these  bills  to  three,  instead  of  six 
months ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  expire  on  the  15th  of  May,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  1st  of  August ;  but  on  a 
division,  the  amendment  was  negatived 
by  a  mtqority  of  44,  after  which  both 
the  bills  passed,  and  on  the  following 
'  day  received  the  royal  assent. 

These  formidable  measures  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  two  others,  the  one  render¬ 
ed  necessary  by  the  course,  which,  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  country,  the 
Irish  Government  had  been  obliged  to 
pursue,  and  the  other,  suliservient  to 
the  same  purpose  with  the  Insurrection 
Act.  These  were,  first,  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  an  act  which  had' 
expired  during  the  recess  of  Parliament 
in  August  last,  and  for  indemnifying 
persons  who  had  been  employed  in 
seizing  arms  since  that  period ;  the  act 
which  the  bill  renewed  having,  for  some 
years  past,  been  a  practical  part  of  the 
law  of  Ireland,  and  in  its  provisions 
strictly  adapted  to  the  necessity  of  the 
'  case  :  and,  secondly,  an  act  to  regulate 
the  importation  of  arms  and  gunpowder 
into  Ireland,  according  to  which  no 
person  was  permitted  to  make,  import, 
or  sell  fire-arms  or  gunpow<ler  without 
a  special  licence  from  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  or  his  Secretary,  or  to  have  in 
his  possession  more  than  two  pounds 
of  gunpowder  without  a  special  licence ; 
de^rs  in  gunpowder  were  forbidden 


to  sell  more  than  two  pounds  weight 
unless  the  purchaser  produced  his  li¬ 
cence,  upon  the  back  of  which  the  quan¬ 
tity  sold,  and  the  time  of  sale  were  to 
be  indorsed ;  a  similar  licence  was  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  removal  of  fire-arms  and 
gunpowder  iirom  one  place  to  another ; 
and  no  person  not  authorised  by  the 
law  to  keep  and  carry  arms  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  in  his  possession  the 
smallest  quantity  of  gunpowder.  These 
bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  Mr  Goulbum  on  the  21et  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  by  the  1 1th  of  March  had 
passed  through  all  their  stages  and  be¬ 
come  law.  -  The  first  was  a  natural 
and  obvious  measure.  The  Government 
of  Ireland  having  observed,  with  alarm, 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  in  those  counties  where  disorder 
most  prevailed,  to  obtain  possession  of 
arms,  had  taken  upon  itself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  seizing  huge  depots  of  arms, 
which  existed  in  different  places  ';  and 
it  was  certainly  necessary  that  they 
should  he  empowered  to  continue  the 
same  course,  and  just  that  they  should 
be  indemnified  for  the  seizures  effected 
since  the  expiry  of  the  act  above  alluded 
to.  With  regard  to  the  second,  which 
is  to  be  in  force  for  seven  years,  its  ex¬ 
pediency  is  by  no  means  equally  appa¬ 
rent.  Innumerable  difficulties  and  vexa¬ 
tions  must  unavoidably  occur  in  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  its  provisions,  to  the 
violation  of  which  heavy  penalties  are 
annexed ;  while,  as  a  measure  of  pre¬ 
ventive  police,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  its  disproportionate  severity 
may  not,  as  has  happened  in  almost  all 
similar  cases,  lead  to  such  shifts  and 
evasive  interpretations  as  can  hardly 
fail  to  render  it  ultimately  ineffectuid 
in  extirpating  the  peculiar  evils  for  the 
suppression  of  which  it  was  intended. 
It  is  remarkable  enough  that  this  bill, 
so  materially  affecting  the  liberty  cff 
the  subject,  should  have  passed  through 
both  Houses  almost  without  observa¬ 
tion. 
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The  Legislature  having  thus  armed 
the  Government  of  Ireland  with  absolute 
power,  and  the  executive  having  placed 
at  its  diflpoRal  a  formidable  military  force 
to  enable  it  to  exert  that  power  with 
promptit  ude  and  vigour,  the  next  point  is 
tolook  to  the  results.  Werethese  means 
judiciously  yet  decisively  exerted,  and 
were  the  disorders  which  had  called  for 
the  employment  of  such  a  terrible  appa* 
ratus  checked  or  repressed  ?  The  Irish 
Government  seems  certunly  to  have  a* 
vailed  itself  of  the  additional  powers  en> 
trusted  to  it  with  vigour,  tempered  by 
moderation.  Districts,  where  violent 
outrages  had  been  perpetrated,  or  were* 
apprehended,  were,  from  time  to  time, 
placed  under  the  operation  of  the  In¬ 
surrection  Act ;  and  the  local  authorities 
and  the  military  were  in  full  activity  in 
apprehending  or  dispersing  the  deluded 
wretches  engaged  in  this  savage  and 
barbarous  warfare,  in  searching  for  and 
seizing  arms,  and  in  affording  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  to  those  whose  lives  or 
property  had  been  menaced  by  these 
daring  outlaws ;  and  the  effect  was,  that 
they  no  longer  appeared  in  such  large 
bodies  as  in  the  month  of  January,  nor 
ventured  to  oppose  so  desperate  and 
systematic  a  resistance  to  the  troops  and 
the  civil  power.  But  if  the  evil  could 
no  longer  make  head,  so  as  to  assume 
the  form  of  actual  rebellion,  as  had  late¬ 
ly  been  the  case  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
it  seemed  to  spread  itself  over  a  greater 
surface,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its 
operation.  Limerick,  Tipperary  and 
Cork  still  continued  the  scene  of  night* 
ly  tM)nflagration8,  robberies,  and  mur¬ 
ders;  in  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Car- 
low,  the  'most  daring  outrages  were 
committed  ;  and  the  county  of  Donegal 
in  the  north  was  in  a  state  almost  e- 
qually  deplorable.  It  has  been  remark- 
^  that  imprisonment,  exile  and  death 
are  not  the  instruments  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  but  rather  resorted  to  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  government.  In  the  ab¬ 
stract  this  is  unquestionably  true ;  but, 


in  the  actual  state  of  Irelantl,  where  com¬ 
motions  springing  from  the  most  trifling 
causes  so  rapidly  outgrow  the  occasions 
which  produced  them,  and  are  attended 
by  such  dreadful  acts  of  violence,  rob¬ 
bery,  and  assassination,  force  is  the  sole 
instrument  which  can  be  employed  to 
check  the  immediate  evil ;  howevertnie 
it  may  be  that  the  general  system  of 
policy  pursued  in  regard  to  that  counby 
may  have  been  deserving  of  all  the  cen- 
siue  which  has  been  levelled  at  it.  The 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such 
means  cannot  be  too  deeply  lamented ; 
because,  though  they  may  be  success¬ 
ful  in  repressing  for  a  time  the  existing 
troubles,  the  elements  of  disorder  are 
not  removed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
tinue  to  fester  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
till  from  some  new  exciting  cause  they 
again  burst  forth  in  full  activity.  This 
is  eminently  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
ignorance,  bigotr^,  ferocity,  and,  when 
their  passions  are  excited,  for  a  spirit  of 
the  deadliest  revenge,  which  mocks  at 
the  restraints  of  religion  and  law,  and 
hurries  them  headlong  into  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime.  Misgovernment  and 
oppression  may  account  for  much,  but 
will  not  explain  all  the  excesses  into 
which  they  have  so  frequently  been  hur¬ 
ried,  far  less  palliate  those  acts  of  mon¬ 
strous  and  inhuman  barbarity  of  which 
they  have  been  guilty,  and  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  which  could  have  no  pos¬ 
sible  object,  but  the  gratification  of  the 
darkest  and  most  savage  propensities. 
Over  such  a  people,  the  influence  of  law 
must  always  be  doubtful  and  precarious; 
because  that  presupposes  the  existence 
of  certain  religious  and  moral  feelings, 
to  which  they  appear  at  present  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  strangers. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  and 
though  the  perpetration  of  crime  was 
not  suppress^,  many  of  the  guilty  had 
been  seized,  and  the  Government  lost 
no  time  in  putting  the  laws  in  force 
against  them.  Towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
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bmarty  the  Special  ComniMion  Mt  at 
Limenck  and  Cork.  The  calendar  ef 
crioiee  wae  efiorrooin.  At  the  latter 
place,  on  the  da^  of  opening  the  com- 
mkiim,  it  contained  the  namea  of  S66 
offenders,  of  whom  thirtV'fire  were  ca¬ 
pitally  conricted,  and  a  few  of  the  moat 
criaiiiial  ordered  for  immediate  execo- 
tlon.  The  aaaisea  followed  at  a  ahort 
intenral,  and  exhibited  the  same  melan¬ 
choly  apectacle.  Still  the  erihao  far  fnnn 
being  cured,  waa  hardly,  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  allayed.  The  newap^tera  con¬ 
tinued  aa  b^ore  to  be  filled  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  murdera,  robberies,  and  con¬ 
flagrations  ;  nor,  in  spite  of  every  exer¬ 
tion,  did  their  number  materidly  di¬ 
minish  till  the  advancing  period  of  the 
year,  and  the  gradual  shortening  of  the 
nights,  the  season  when  these  miscre¬ 
ants  perpetrated  their  atrocities,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  them  to  assemble 
from  a  distance,  commit  tlieir  excesses, 
and  disperse  under  cdver  of  darkness. 
Accorclingly,  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  a  comparative  improvement  was 
obMrved,  even  in  the  districts  which 
had  been  Uie  theatre  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
cesses  ;  order  was  in  some  measure  re¬ 
stored  in  the  south-western  parts  of 
Munster,  though  in  the  south-eastern 
districts,  and  in  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Leinster,  the  spirit  of  disorder  still  pre¬ 
vailed;  Connaught  had  become  tolera¬ 
bly  tranquil ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a 
considerable  diminution  had  taken  place 
in  the  number  of  outrages,  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  cause  already  assigned, 
namely,  the  decrease  in  the  length  of  the 
nif^ts,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  ren- 
deiod  illegal  assemblages  more  difficult, 
favoured  the  operations  of  the  military 
and  the  police. 

While  matters  were  approaching  this 
state,  Sir  J<din  Newport,  on  the  22d 
of  April,  brmight  forward  his  motion 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  pre- 
feced  with  a  number  of  ol)servations, 
temfing  to  develop  the  sources  of 
the  disorders  by  which  that  country 


wtM  agitated,  ami  embodied  In  a  serico 
of  resolutions  of  a  very  generri  eha* 
racted,  lamenting  the  disturbances  which 
prevaile<l  to  such  a  lamentable  extent, 
and  pled^ng  the  House  to  a  seaknis 
co-operation  with  his  Majesty’s  Govern-' 
roent  in  examining  fully  and  effeetaally 
into  tlie  causes  of  this  disorganiaaliofi. 
The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  ap¬ 
peared  to  attribute  the  evils  whi<^  htd 
been  so  long  desolating  Ireland  to  three 
great  causes  ;  the  long  misgovern  roent 
of  that  country,  the  large  revmue  rai¬ 
sed  in  it,  and  the  tidring  system.  Mr 
Goulburn,  who  replied  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet,  addressed  himself 
to  each  of  those  topics  in  succession. 
He  by  no  means  denied  die  early  mia- 
government  of  Ireland,  or  rather  the 
course  pursued  on  the  conquest  of  it, 
which  he  considered  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  all  the  evils  which  had  since  oc¬ 
curred,  as  no  attempt  had  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  ciHiquerors  to  conciliate 
the  conquered ;  the  policy  then  pursued 
being  rather  to  keep  the  two  parties 
distinct  and  separate ;  thereby  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  bitter  animosity 
whid)  had  been  since  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  which  at  that  very 
moment  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  But 
thou^  this  original  and  fetal  error  had 
been  committed,  he  thought  h  clear, 
that,  in  later  times,  much  of  the  diflicnl- 
tyof  Ireland,  instead  of  being  imputable 
to  errors  on  the  part  of  the  Englidi  go¬ 
vernment,  had  grown  out  of  the  habits  of 
the  natives  themselves,  from  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  feeling  which  existed  between 
the  two  countries,  and  firom  the  embar¬ 
rassment  which  the  Legislature  had  feh 
in  applying  laws  framed  for  the  governs 
ment  of  one  country  to  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  other.  With  remiect 
to  the  next  cause,  to  which  the  disturDon- 
ces  in  Irelaiid  were  attributed,  naaaely, 
the  amount  of  revenue  demanded  from 
that  country,  the  Honourable  Secretary 
observed  tlmt,  thouf^  h  had  been  pro- 
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by  th«  Mn  of  Union,  that  Ireland 
should  contribute  two-Mventeentha  of 
the  etpenditure  of  the  whole  empire, 
which,  he  admitted,  was  more  than  she 
wae  able  to  do  ;  yet  that  this  country 
had  since  taken  upon  itself  the  debt 
of  Ireland,  by  which  proceeding,  the 
amount  required  from  that  country  had, 
in  fact,  been  reduced  to  one-seren* 
teenth.  On  the  sulgect  of  the  tithing 
system,  which  was  the  last  cause  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Right  Honourable  Baro¬ 
net,  the  Honourable  Secretary  remark¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  so  intricate  and  exten- 


*  Titbs  is  certainly  *'  a  portion  of  tha  property  of  the  country,”  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  other  ninctenths  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  form  a  portion  of  that  property  ;  hut  it  mtj 
adroit  of  question  whether  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  levy  the  tithe  be  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  iandlord  to  draw  the  rents  of  his  estate.  Tithe  was  a  Jewish  ordinance,  and  was  ek- 
prossly  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  a  compensation  for  their  tenth  portion  of  the  land  which  • 
they  gave  up,  and  threw  into  the  common  stock,  that  they  might  devote  themselves  more  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  This  tribe  had,  therefore,  a  right  of  property  in  the  tithe, 
exclusively  of  all  remuneration  for  ecclesiastical  services.  But  the  clergy  of  Ireland  can 
pretend  no  such  right ;  their  claims  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  upon  this 
ground  their  title  is  unquestionable.  It  is,  however,  not  a  natural  right,  like  xhe  right  which 
a  man  posaeases  to  tlie  fruits  of  his  labour,  or  the  estate  which  has  descended  to  him  from 
bis  ancestors,  but  an  acquired  right,  created  and  conveyed  by  a  positive  law,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  debate,  has  been  sometimes  changed,  and  may  be  again  altered.  This 
must  be  evident,  if  we  consider  bow  the  clergy  acquit^  this  property  in  Ireland.  The  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  church  in  that  country  are  pa^y  the  estates  of  the  old  Irish  gentry,  and  part¬ 
ly  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  derived  by  a. valid  title  from  grants  of  the  ancient 
lords  and  princes,  and  appropriated,  it  matters  not  bow,  to  the  use  ^  this  church,  which 
is  now  said  to  have  such  a  sacred  right  of  property.  Now  if  the  law  could  strip  one 
church  of  the  property  which  it  bad  honestly  acquired,  and  confer  it  upon  another,  there  is 
surely  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  same  power  may  interfere,  for  the  public  good,  to 
modify  the  tenure  of  the  grantee.  There  is  no  inheritance  in  tlis  church.  The  clergy,  for 
the  time  being,  have  rights  annexed  to  their  posscMion,  which  are  unquestionable  {  their  right 
of  property  during  their  lives  is  undoubted  ;  but  they  have  no  more  than  a  liferent  interest  in 
tha  estate ;  the  fee,  if  we  may  to  speak,  it  in  the  public,  and  though  it  would  be  the  bei^it' 
of  injustice  to  inteifere  with  the  liferent  during  the  incumbency  of  the  existing  possessors,  it 
is  110  way  improper  for  the  owner  at  any  time  to  make  a  new  settlement  out  of  the  fee. 
Tithe  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  the  remuneration  of 
ecclesiastical  services.  It  is  a  lax,  and  an  oppressive  one  too;  because  it  is  unfixed,  and  re- 
quiras  to  be  ascertained  anew  every  year ;  b^use  tlie  tax-gatherers  are  the  owners  of  the 
tax  ;  and  because  it  presses  most  severely  on  the  industrious  and  improving  cultivator,  and 
tlius  operates  as  a  heavy  drawback  upon  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  It  is  alto  a  remu¬ 
neration  for  ecclesiastic  services.  If,  therefore,  no  such  services  are  performed,  ot  if  the 
people  decline  to  accept  them,  and  choose  to  have  the  doctrines  and  o^inances  of  religion 
taught  and  dispensed  after  enolher  mode  than  that  established  by  law,  is  it  not  bard  to  make 
them  pay  for  a  commodity  which  they  cannot  use,  for  services  which  th^  do  not  want,  for 
the  support  of  men  whose  spiritual  functions  they  do  not  recognise?  The  Protestant  Dimn- 
ter  and  the  Roman  Catholic  are  compelled  to  share  their  property  with  those  from  whom  they 
can  take  no  return,— to  surrender  a  tenth  part  of  their  industry  to  maintain  a  bierarehy  which 
they  bdieve  to  be  founded  in  error.  This  is  felt  as  peculiarly  galling  and  opprssaive.  Mr 
Goulburn  was  not  correct  in  asserting  that  tithes  formed  no  material  cause  of  the  troublaa 
which  afflicted  Ireland,  and  that  rents  and  taxes  were  equally  denounced.  In  bis  proclama- 
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had  ao  many  bearinga,  and  iraa  at¬ 
tended  by  ao  many  diffi^tiea,  that  it 
might  well  reqnire  a  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  diacuaaion  by  Parliament ;  and  he 
presumed,  from  the  short  and  succinct 
mode  in  which  it  had  been  treated  by 
him,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Baro¬ 
net  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
maintained  that  tithes  formed  a  portion 
of  the  property  vX  the  country ;  and  that 
whatever  principle  Parliament  applied 
to  tithes,  they  might  subsequently  be 
called  upon  to  apply  to  every  other 
description  of  property  *.  The  ques- 
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Uon  of  tithes  he  did  not  consider  as  the  purpose  of  the  agitators  so  to  cha- 
forming  any  material  cause  of  the  exist-  racterise  it. 

ing  disturbances  in  Ireland.  He  knew  The  Honourable  Secretary  then  pro- 
thst  in  the  notices  and  denunciations  ceeded  to  state  what  had  be^  the  con- 
which  had  been  posted  up  in  many  duct  of  the  present  Government  of  Ire- 
places  by  the  White  Boys,  tithes  were  land,  and  what  were  its  intentions  for 
spedfied  as  a  source  of  grievant^ ;  but  the  future ;  and  concluded  by  moving 
so  was  the  rent  of  land,  the  levying  of  the  previous  question, — which,  after  a 
taxes,  the  salaries  of  priests,  in  short  long  discussion,  enlivened  by  a  very 
everything,  in  the  shape  of  payment,  by  masterly  speech  of  Mr  Charles  Grant, 
which  the  income  of  individiuds  or  the  exhibiting  an  historical  view  of'  the 
executive  authority  of  the  government  disturbances  which  had,  at  different 
was  to  be  maintained.  The  materials  times,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  con- 
of  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  had  been  vulsed  Ireland,  and  of  the  causes  which 
growing  ever  since  the  termination  of  led  to  them,  as  well  as  of  the  character, 
&e  war ;  and  the  subject  of  tithes  had  condition,  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
been  enumerated  among  the  list  of  by  a  keen  and  forcible  attack  by  Mr 
grievances,  not  so  much  because  it  was  Plunkett  on  the  orangeism  displayed  in 
a  real  grievance,  as  because  it  suited  the  speech  of  Mr  Ellis  of  Dublin,  was 

tion.  Captain  Rock  denounced  tithe  altf^ether,  but  he  demanded  only  a  reduetkm  of  rents ; 
and  all  Uie  captains  of  this  numerous  family  have  acted  in  the  same  spirit.  Hie  peasantry 
Ireland  can  understand  why  they  pay  rent^  and  can  imagine  m  reason  for  paying  taxes  to 
the  state ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gatlier,  tithe  appears  to  them  an  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  tax,  imposed  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  a  set  of  men  with  whom  they  have  no 
connection.  It  hu  been  said,  we  are  aware,  that  estates  have  been  purchased,  and  farms 
leased,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  tax,  and  that  the  purchase-money  or  the 
rent  paid  were  so  much  less  in  proportion.  The  same  thing  might  have  been  said  of  all  such 
tnuisactions  entered  into  during  the  existence  of  the  land-tax,  and  would,  therefore,  have  been 
an  aigument  for  the  continuance  of  it  in  force  for  ever  ;  and  the  same  thing  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  the  poor-rates  of  England,  but  was  never  listened  to  for  a  moment.  The  late  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  curren'.y  were  resisted  by  a  similar  argument.  But  the  transfer  of  many  estates 
is  of  an  older  date  than  the  establishment  of  tithe,  yet  they  are  not  exempt ;  and  the  unfixed 
nature  of  the  tax  renders  it  impossible  to  listen  to  sufch  a  plea,  even  in  tbe  case  of  those  trans¬ 
actions  which  fall  within  its  scope:  if  it  were  true,  it  would  only  remove  the  burden  from 
the  tenant  to  the  landlord ;  as  matters  stand,  it  presses  hardest  on  the  industrious  and  im¬ 
proving  tenant,  who  is  compelled  to  share  the  fruits  of  his  capital  and  enterprise  with  men  aho 
render  him  no  service  in  return,  who,  in  paint  of  wealth,  overtop  the  first  nobility  of  the  land, 
and  who,  though  they  make  excellent  magistrates,  and  useftil  country  gentlemen,  are  but 
awkward  expounders  of  the  Christian  do<Xrines  of  humility,  mortification,  and  self-denial. 
Some  remedy  must  soon  be  applied  to  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  and  productive  of  feelings 
of  such  deep  and  incurable  hostility.  Even  a  commutation  of  tithes  would  be  a  mighty  bleaeiog, 
aa  it  would,  in  a  great  measure,  destroy  the  whole  of  that  grinding  and  oppressive  machinery 
employed  in  the  collecting  of  the  tithe,  and  incomparably  more  exasperating  and  intoleraUe 
than  even  the  tithe  itself.  As  to  the  danger  to  private  property  with  vdiich  any  such  proceed¬ 
ing  is  said  to  be  fraught,  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  fears  of  those  who  have  uttered  this  pre¬ 
diction  as  altogether  chimericaL  The  total  abolition  of  tithes  in  France  has  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitutional  Charter  granted  to  the  nation  by  his  present  Majesty,  Louis  XVIII., 
and  yet  private  property  is  s^e  in  that  country.  We  recommend  no  such  summary  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  but  were  the  titbn  in  Ireland  offered  for  sale  to  the  landholders  of  that  country,  and 
the  proceeds  conveyed  to  tbe  clergy,  to  be  vested  in  estates  to  continue  ever  after  the  property 
of  tte  church,  tbe  clergy  would  sustain  little  or  no  loss,  the  people  would  be  freed  from  a  tax 
of  the  most  odious  and  exasperating  description,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  dis¬ 
turbance  and  disorder  would  be  entirely  removed. 
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carried  in  die  affirmatire  widiout  a  di« 
vision.  ' 

We  have  already  seen,  that  even  in 
the  beginning  of  April  outrages  had  be> 
come  less  frequent  in  the  disturbed 
districts  ;  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  they  still  continued  to  diminish, 
and,  in  many  parts,  a  tolerable  state  of 
tranquillity  was  re-established.  But  as 
one  evil  lessened  or  disappeared,  ano¬ 
ther,  acarcely  less  dreadful,  present¬ 
ed  itself,  to  complete  the  misery  of  this 
mihappy  country.  >  It  is  well  known, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  whole  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  south  of  Ireland  live, 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  upon  po¬ 
tatoes  :  but  in  consequence  of  the  hea¬ 
vy  and  incessant  rains  of  the  preceding 
year,  that  vegetable  had  decayed  and 
perished  in  the  ground,  so  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  crop  had  been 
destroyed,  and  what  remained  was  of 
a  very  inferior  quality.  This  deficien¬ 
cy  now  began  to  be  felt  in  all  its  hor¬ 
rors  ;  and  the  sufierings  of  the  people 
were  ag^pravated  by  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  employment,  owing  to  the 
stagnation  of  all  kinds  of  industry  crea¬ 
ted  by  the  recent  disturbances.  'There 
was  abundance  of  cchu  in  the  market ; 
but  it  soon  rose  in  price,  and,  in  fact, 
the  miserable  people,  hundreds  of  whom 
might  daily  be  seen,  in  almost  all  the 
towns  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  wander¬ 
ing  about  without  employment,  had  not 
wherewithal  to  purchase  it  at  any  price. 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick^  Mayo, 
and  Roscommon, — in  feet,  the  whole 
provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught, 
were  ,in  a  state  of  actual  starvation. 
Thousands  of  persons  were  reduced  to 
one  meal  a-day,  which  generally  con¬ 
sisted  of  oatmeal  and  water :  and  Sir 
E.  O’Brien  stated,  in  his  place  in  Parr 
liament,  that  one-third  of  the  respecta¬ 
ble  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Clare 
were  nearly  in  the  same  situatitm,  with¬ 
out  either  money  or  means  of  relieving 
themselves.  Under  the  irresistible  in¬ 


fluence  of  hunger,  the  peasantry  bad 
consumed  that  portion  oi  the  crop  of 
the  preceding  year  which  should  have 
been  reserved  as  seed  for  the  following 
one ;  so  that,  in  many  places,  particular¬ 
ly  in  Kerry,  it  was  estimated  that  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  extent 
of  ground  was  planted  ;  a  circumstance 
which  threatened  to  proloi^  and  aggra¬ 
vate  the  actual  misery.  Bad  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  food  invariably  predisposes  to  and 
engenders  disease ;  accordingly,to  crown 
ail,  a  malignant  typhus  fever,  which  in 
fact  is  always  lurking  in  the  miserable 
and  filthy  hovels  of  the  lower  Irish, 
soon  broke  out  with  a  violence  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  exciting  causes,  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  most  dreadful  ravages ;  that 
unfortunate  country  being  thus  aflUct- 
ed,  in  close  successitm,  with  the  three 
greatest  of  human  evils,  civil  war,  fa¬ 
mine,  and  pestilence. 

Considerable  surprise  was  manifeat- 
ed  in  this  country  when  it  was  first 
learned  that  a  frunine  had  suddenly 
broken  out  in  a  particular  province, 
while  the  remaining  parts  the  king¬ 
dom  enjoyed  tolerable  plenty ;  but  this 
surprise  vanished,  when  the  character 
vi  the  people,  and  the  circumstances 
of  those  parts  where  the  distress  had 
reached  the  gi^test  height,  were  taken 
into  view,  ^e  food  of  the  Irish  pea¬ 
santry  consists  almost  entirely  of  pota¬ 
toes  reared  on  small  patches  gimnid; 
And  when,  in  bad  seasons,  thu  crop 
fails,  or  is  deficient  in  quantity,  they 
have  no  resource.  Cheerful,  without 
foresight,  and  enjoying  the  {vesent, 
thou^tless  and  recldess  of  the  future, 
they  consume  improvidently  while  their 
little  store  lasts,  and  when  that  is  ex¬ 
hausted  sink  into  utter  destitution  and 
despair.  It  matters  not  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
species  of  food  which  they  generally 
use,  when  they  have  no  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  it ;  for  as  long  as  they  have  tlm 
means  of  a  wretcl^  subsistence  at 
home,  they  seldom  think  of  betaking 
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themselvM  to  work,  in  order,  by  the  dible  rapidity,  as  unless  still  more  effec- 
wages  of  their  labour,  to  make  up  for  tually  checked,  to  double  itself  in  forty* 
the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  their  six  years,  the  sudden  and  frequent  ap- 
staple  article  of  food  ;  and  when  want  parition  of  famine  is  an  event  which 
has  acturily  appeared,  it  is  (^n  too  need  excite  little  surprise,  and  which, 
late.  They  have,  therefore,  none  of  indeed,  the  evidence  of  the  history  of  all 
those  resources  of  which,  in  similar  cir-  nations,  placed  in  similar  eircumstan- 
cumstances,  the  Scotch  or  English  pea-  ces,  teaches  us  to  look  for  as  almost  a 
santry  can  avail  themselves ;  and  the  matter  of  course.  In  proportion  as  so- 
misery  into  which  they  are  plimged  is  ciety  advances,  these  dreadful  visitations 
proportionally  dreadful.  To  a^ravate  become  less  frequent ;  and  when,  as 
these  evils,  incidental  to  their  charac-  happened  here  at  the  close  of  the  last, 
ter  and  condition,  the  prOctor  perhaps  and  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
appears  with  an  execution  to  distrain  an  extraordinary  failure  of  the  usi^ 
for  the  parson’s  tithe,  and  the  s^nt  for  crop,  or  even  a  series  of  such  failures, 
the  absentee  landlord’s  rent ;  the  starv-  takes  place,  the  people  have  so  many 
ed  cow  that  supplied  them  with  a  scan-  resources,  that  the  misery  never  reaches 
ty  portion  of  milk,  or  the  pigs  they  had  a  pitch  at  aU  eqtwl  to  that  which 
reared,  and  which  might  have  afforded  now  prevailed  in  the  westmm  parts  of 
them  a  temporary  relief,  are  dragged  Ireland.  But  where  the  people  are 
away,  and  sold  to  satisfy  the  joint  claims  confined  to  one  species  of  fo(^,  and 
of  the  church  and  the  landlord ;  in  where,  from  the  population  constantly 
short,  h  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  si-  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
tuation  more  calamitous  and  distress-  the  quantity  of  that  food  which,  in  or* 
ing  than  that  into  which  a  mere  failure  dinary  seasons,  can  be  obtained,  is  the 
of  the  potato  crop  may  plunge  the  low*  minimum  required  for  the  mere  sup¬ 
er  classes  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  In  a  port  of  animal  existence,  the  misery 
country  so  circumstanced,  with  a  vast  which  must  attend  the  subtraction 
super^undance  of  population,  which,  even  a  small  portion  of  that  minimum 
in  spite  of  all  the  cheeks  it  has  receiv-  need  not  be  described  *. 
ed,  is  still  advancing  with  such  incre-  When  the  full  extent  of  the  distress 


*  A  few  extracts  from  the  Irish  papers  of  this  period  will  convey  a  more  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  the  distress  and  misery  which  then  prevailed  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  than  any  general 
description  poasibly  can.  These  extracts  comprise  a  period  of  somewhat  less  than  a  month, 
and  commence  from  the  27th  of  April. 

“  We  understand,*’  says  the  Kerry  Evening  Pott,  “  a  memorial  has  been  forwarded  by  the 
magistrates  at  the  present  general  sessions,  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  praying 
his  Excellency  would  be  pleased  to  direct  such  prompt  measures  to  be  taken,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  potatoes  into  this  part  of  the  country,  as  may  avert  a  famine  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  afiord  a  sufficiency  of  seed  potatoes  for  the  next  year.  It  is  supposed 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  quantity  of  ground  has  been  sown  in  this  county, 
’dw  great  scarcity  of  potatoes  having  obliged  the  poor  landholders  to  consume  what  was  ne- 
«0Mary  for  seed.  The  large  quantity  of  oats  in  the  country  has  as  yet  prevented  actual  star- 
vaiion  among  the  peasantry  in  general.  The  scarcity  of  bay  has  produced  a  great  mortality 
among  the  o^e.  We  have  hei^  of  one  gentlemair  who  has  suffe^  a  loss  of  32  cows  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  bade.” 

“  Our  hearts  bleed  within  us,”  says  the  Limerick  Telegraph,  “  at  the  terrific  aspect  be¬ 
fore  us  of  a  scarcity.  Potatoes  are  at  present  almost  at  a  famine  price ;  sixpence  a  stone  in 
our  present  distresUd  and  impoverish^  state,  is  equal  to  Is.  6d.  a  few  years  since.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  the  neighbouring  counties  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  far,  far  worse 
than  our  own.” 
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whidi  prpv^led,  becaaie  luiown,  the 
DKMt  iictive  meuures  were  reeorted  to 
for,tiiP  immediate  relief  of  tlm  sufferers. 
About  the  banning  of  May,  money  was 


advanced  byGovemment  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  provisions  for  th^  who 
were  destitute ;  and  measures  were  also 
adopted  to  provide  seed,  in  order  to 


The  following  it  from  FauUener's  Dublin  Juumal:  "  Hie  socousts  received  to-day,  (Hay  6. ) 
from  the  weat,  r^arding  the  tufferinge  of  the  people  from  a  deficiency  of  food,  are  deplora¬ 
ble.  In  the  county  of  Mayo  one  case  of  starvadoo  hat  actually  occurred ;  and  the  great 
maas  of  the  peawntry  are  unable  to  procure  a  suflieiency  to  preserve  animal  existence.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  absolute  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  the  potatoes  being  con¬ 
sumed,  tb^  ean  only  be  procured  in  the  market,  and  there  is  no  money  to  purchase.  Oat¬ 
meal  ia  quoted  at  Castlebar  at  90s.  per  ewt,  or  about  2d.  per  lb.  Two  pounds  of  meal  will 
support  a  man  for  one'day.  Beef  is  quoted  at  4d.  per  lb.  These  prices  show  that  it  is  the 
scarcity  of  money,  and  not  of  food,  which  distresses  the  people.  On  the  1st  of  May  a  meet, 
ing  was  held  at  Westport  for  relieving  tlie  poor,  and  the  sum  of  L.  800  was  subambed,  of 
which  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  contribute  L.  320.  From  Galway  we  learn  that  every  moment  in¬ 
creases  more  and  more  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  That  it  is  not  from  a  general  deficiency  that 
this  extreme  necessity  has  arisen,  ia  evident  by  the  prices  in  distant  markets,  but  from  the  ^in- 
propitious  weather  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  last  year.  Thousands,  who  sowed  every  sea- 
sen  sufficient  for  their  domestic  consumption,  owing  to  the  failure  of  their  crops,  are  now 
sent  destitute  to  roam  in  seardi  of  food ;  and  bundles  die  along  the  coast,  from  the  eflhots 
of  eating  shelUfisb  and  a  species  of  sea  weed,  which  they  endeavour  to  subust  upon.  That 
there  is  plenty  of  nutricious  food  in  the  country,  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  factors  da. 
dare;  but  the  want  of  employment,  and  no  money  in  circulation,  prevent  the  poor  from 
obtaining  any  relief.  In  Limeriek  the  fever  is  increasing,  and  it  is  said  to  be  very  virulent ; 
several  have  died  in  the  hospital  within  these  few  days.  In  the  county  of  Cork,  the  peasantry 
are  also  suffering  from  a  defidency  of  food ;  that  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  the  wanf 
of  money." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Darnley  from  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Clare,  where  the  dis¬ 
tress  had  risen  to  the  greatest  possible  height,  the  writer  says,  “  Hie  distress  here  is  beyond 
all  possible  description.  There  is  nothing  but  starvation  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and 
it  appears  almost  impossible  to  remedy  it."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  fern  any  relief 
which  may  be  afforded  by  the  Government,  or  otherwise,  will  arrive  too  late. 

"  Contagion,"  says  the  Galway  Advertiser,  “  spreads  every  day  amongst  fha  working 
classes,  and  we  are  threatened  with  the  like  species  of  desolation  as  that  which  swept  this  de¬ 
voted  county  in  1817 ;  tlie  same  pre-disposing  causes  are  ip  operation  with  a  tenfold  intensity, 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with  horror.  Groups  of  afflicted  human  beings  cast  them¬ 
selves  at  the  threshold  of  the  hospital  to  gain  admittance,  and  numbers  would  seek,  even  a- 
midst  pestiferous  contagion,  a  momentary  relief  from  hunger;  and  is  this  to  be  wondered  at^ 
wlien  swarms  of  ghastly  spectres  crowd  in  upon  .us  from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
whom  famine  had  literally  devoured  to  the  very  bones  and  ligaments,  who  scare  our  senses 
and  carry  horror  to  our  very  souls?" 

«  We  are  grieved,"  says  the  Western  Herald,  “  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  present 
scarcity  and  general  distress,  the  ravages  of  pestilrace  and  disease  are  spreading  dreadfully  in 
this  county  (Kerry.)  Typhus  fever,  the  horrible  though  natural  atteudsmt  on  unwholesome 
and  scanty  food  and  griping  poverty,  now  begins  to  rage  amongst  our  starving  population. 
Our  Fever  Hospital  is  crowded  ;  and  shortly,  miserable  wretches,  sinking  under  famine  and 
disease,  will  be  seen  perishing  in  our  streets  and  highways,  unless  the  evil  be  speedily  checked 
by  the  hand  of  judicious  benevolence;  and  of  this  we  have  now  every  hope  and  expectation^ 
A  malignant  fever  has  also  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Sligo.  In  the  parish 
of  Drumeriff  there  are  2000  families  dependent  on  the  supply  of  the  market,  and  what  ia 
worse,  they  have  no  funds  to  purchase  food.  The  committee  at  Sli^o  lately  distributed  a- 
bout  20  tons  of  potatoes,  which  had  arrived  from  Coleraine,  for  seed ;  and  they  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  cut  them,  that  they  might  not  be  used  far  food." 

There  it  absolutely  no  limit  to  such  extracts;  we  shall,  therefore,  close  this  note  with  the 
following ;  ~  * 

The  &v,  Wm.  R.  Smith,  minister  of  Castlebar,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  local 
fund  of  that  town,  writes,  May  21. The  misery  of  the  poor  is  hourly  increasing.  A  fwlr 
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prevent,  as  for  as  possible,  s  recurrence 
W  the  distress.  On  the  17th,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  moved  by  Mr  Goulburn  in 
die  House  of  Commons,  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  agreed  to,  “  That  for  the  relief  and 
employment  of  the  poor  in  certain  parts 
of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
be  authorised  to  advance  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  any 
presentments  made  for  the  making  or 
repairing  roads,  or  carrying  on  public 
works  in  Ireland,  at  the  last  spring  as¬ 
sizes;  and  also  such  further  sums  of 
ramiey  not  exceeding  L.  50,000  as  may 
be  required  for  making  or  repairing  roads 
in  any  part  of  Ireland and  a  bill  was 
imm^iately  introduced,  and  passed 
through  all  its  stages,  for  carrying  this 
resolution  into  effect.  With  these  and 
other  means  placed  at  its  disposal,  the 
Irish  Government  made  every  exertion, 
first  to  ascertain,  in  a  detailed  form,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  distress  which 
prevailed  in  different  districts,  and,  next, 
to  administer  relief  as  far  as  possible. 
Engineers  were  sent  to  examine  and 
report  as  to  the  public  works,  which, 
if  undertaken,  would  afford  occupation 
to  those  destitute  of  employment ;  a 
committee  of  twenty-one  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  was  formed  in  Dublin,  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  superintendance  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  appointed  to 
receive  subscriptions,  and  communicate 
with  the  districts  in  which  the  severest 
pressure  was  felt ;  and  a  considerable 
sum  uras  immediately  placed  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  the  different  public  bodies  of  the 
country,  likewise  displayed  the  greatest 


zeal,  both  by  contributing  lirgely  to  the 
fun^  for  alleviating  M  far  as  possible 
the  existing  evil,  and  by  applyi^  them 
in  the  most  {nudent  and  advantageous 
manner. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual,  cer- 
tunly  the  most  grateful  relief  emanated 
from  the  spontaneous  charity  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  people.  No  sooner  was  the  misery 
that  desolated  Munster  and  Connaught 
known  in  this  country,  than  every  hewt 
was  melted  with  sympathy  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  Irish,  and  every  purse  opened  to 
contribute  to  their  relief.  Every  where 
throughout  England  and  Scotland,  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  committees  formed,  and 
subscriptions  collected  ;  and  these  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  London,  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  sufferers,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  and  form  which  they  should  deem 
best  calculated  to  afford  them  effectual 
relief.  The  total  amount  of  the  sums 
collected  exceeded  L. 250,000;  a  huge 
fimd  undoubtedly,  and  applied  by  tM 
Committee,  with  a  diligence  and  pru¬ 
dence,  which  have  never,  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  been  exceeded.  This  will 
^pear  the  more  meritorious  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  the  persons  compo¬ 
sing  that  Committee,  and  who  were  in 
constant  and  daily  attendance  at  the 
committee-room  for  months,  were  not 
mere  men  of  fashion,  or  individuals 
whose  time  was  of  little  value  or  im¬ 
portance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  persons 
whose  time  was  much  more  precious 
than  money,  and  whose  attention  to  the 
difficult  trust  they  had  undertaken  was 
above  all  price,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
above  all  prmse.  Communications  were 


ly  last  week,  in  their  last  extremity,  seised  on  a  sheep  in  a  neighbouring  field,  kitted  it,  and 
deroured  part,  and  brought  the  remainder  to  the  owner.  A  simitar  case  occurred  this  week 
with  regard  to  a  pig.  I  have  mysetf  seen  severat  persons  fatting  down,  faint  through  weak¬ 
ness  from  want  of  food.  Our  tocal  subscription,  die  first  enter^  into  in  the  county,  has  al¬ 
ready  amounted  to  above  L.  220 ;  and  out  of  this  scanty  fund  we  give  retief  to  alwve  9000 
famishing  souls,  at  tlic  rate  of  tiatf  a  pound  of  meat  per  day,  and  that  sold  at  a  tliird  of  what 
wc  buy  it  for ;  but  even  this,  I  do  most  sotemnty  as  a  clergyman  declare,  does  not  give  retief 
to  the  onc-tcnth  of  the  misery  that  hourly  presented  itself  to  our  view.” 
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established  with  resident  gentlemen, 
k>cal  committees,  and  public  bodies,  in 
the  distressed  districts,  and  erery  where 
the  most  appropriate  kind  of  rdief  and 
aid  was  administered.  Potatoes  for  seed 
were  dispatched  in  large  quantities. 
Where  the  neighbouring  markets  con* 
tained  a  sufficiency  of  com,  w  other 
kinds  of  food,  and  the  only  thing  want¬ 
ed  was  money  to  purchase  it,  money 
was  remitted.  Where  diere  was  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  food,  it  was  purchased  in  this 
countiy,  and  conveyed  to  the  sufferers 
writh  the  utmost  promptitude.  Sums  of 
money  were  also  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Bishops,  both  Protestant  and  Ca¬ 
tholic,  that  they  might  exercise  that 
beneficence  which  so  becomes  the  re¬ 
ligion  they  profess.”  The  amount  of 
toe  relief  afforded  will  be  at  once  ap¬ 
parent,  when  it  is  stated,  that,  in  the 
month  of  June,  there  were  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Clare  98,639  persons,  in  that  of 
Cork  122,000,  and  in  the  city  of  Li¬ 
merick  20,000,  subsisting  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  on  the 
funds  which  a  truly  munificent  charity 
had  so  timely  provided.  It  is  frightful 
even  to  imagine  what  the  consequences 
must  have  been  had  the  aid  afforded 
been  either  less  prompt,  or  on  a  scale 
of  inferior  magnitude :  had  Ireland  been 
left  to  her  own  exertions,  hundreds  of 
thousands  must  have  perished  from  want 
and  disease. 

The  Committee  did  not  condude  its 
labours  till  September,  when  the  dis¬ 
tress  had  yielded  to  the  relief  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  Crreat  Britain,  and 
when,  with  the  assistance  which  had 
been  given,  the  new  crop  promised  to 
put  an  end  to  the  calamities  under 
which,  for  the  preceding  three  months, 
the  people  had  groaned.  In  terminat¬ 
ing  their  invalu^le  labours,  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  ouropinicHi,  have  established 
a  new  claim  to  the  thanks  of  both  coun- 


*  See  ibe  Marquis  Wellesley’s  dispatch  to 
Castle,  21st  May  1822. 


tries,  by  such  a  wise  appropriation  of 
their  surplus  fund  as  can  sovcely  foil 
to  be  pi^uctive  of  pornanent  jood. 
The  greater  part  of  that  surplus,  ar 
mounting,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  remitted  and  expended  for  food, 
to  L.40,000,  they  have  vested  in  nine 
directors  or  auditors  in  Londtm,  and  a 
subordinate  board  of  trustees  selected 
from  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Gal¬ 
way,  Kerry,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roacomr 
mon,  Sligo,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick, 
to  be  employed  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufocture,  (chiefly  the  linmi,)  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  A  Ladies’  C^- 
mittee  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  female  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

It  has  been  sud,  and  we  believe 
with  truth,  that  the  want  which  m- 
vailed  in  Paris  during  the  period  when 
the  revolutionary  fever  was  at  its  crisis, 
drove  the  rabble  to  commit  many  of 
those  excesses  which  have  attached  so 
indelible  a  stain  on  the  national  charac¬ 
ter.  InIreland,famineseemstohavepro- 
duced  quite  a  contrary  effect.  Thiswas 
the  more  remarkable,  as  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  disturbances  had  assum¬ 
ed  the  aspect  of  open  rebellion,  the  most 
severe  distress  was  experienced;  and 
till  that  distress  began  to  be  deeply  and 
extensively  felt,  all  the  energy  of  the 
Government,  armed  as  it  was  by  the 
Insurrection  Act,  the  suspension  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  an  increased  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  force,  had  been  but  par¬ 
tially  successful  in  repressing  thepro- 
ceedings  of  the  insurgents.  These 
miwuided  wretches,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  appalled  by  what  they 
could  hardly  foil  to  regard  as  a  visita¬ 
tion  from  God  for  the  punishment  of 
their  crimes.  Accordingly,  we  find*  that 
so  early  as  the  21st  of  May,  compara¬ 
tive  tranquillity  had  been  restored 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland ; 
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and  soon  after,  the  disturbances  almost 
entirely  ceased.  Nevertheless  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  justly  fearing  that  ^hen 
the  pressure  of  the  existing  evil  was 
removed,  the  disorders,  which  so  many 
causes  had  conspired  to  check,  might  re¬ 
appear,  strongly  recommended  to  his 
Majesty’s  Government  the  renewal  of 
the  Insurrection  Act,  without  any  alte¬ 
ration  of  its  powers,  which,  bethought, 
would  tend  greatly  to  increase  and  con¬ 
firm  all  the  benefits  which  had  already 
been  derived,  or  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  operation  of  that  law. 

“  It  is  to  be  apprehended,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  that  the  mischief  now  allayed 
would  break  out,  perhaps  with  addi¬ 
tional  malignity,  if  the  Insurrection  Act 
should  be  suffered  to  expire  at  too 
early  a  period  of  time,  as  the  1st  of  Au¬ 
gust  1822.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  policy  and  care  of  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland  must  be,  by  checking 
actual  violence  and  lawless  outrage,  to 
break  the  habit  of  crime ;  and  to  incul¬ 
cate,  by  close  and  hourly  vigilance,  a 
general  sense  of  the  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  disobedience  to  the  law.  As 
these  difficulties  and  dangers  have  been 
increased,  and  have  approximated  more 
sensibly  to  common  observation,  the 
commission  of  crime  has  subsided  ;  this 
is  a  positive  advantage,  gained  not  only 
for  the  government  and  his  Majesty’s 
peaceable  and  loyal  subjects,  but  for 
those  classes  of  the  population  whose 
habitual  intemperance  and  disorderly 
character  has  l^en  exasperated  into  in¬ 
surrection  and  rebellion  by  the  impu¬ 
nity  of  progressive  excesses,  and  by  the 
insufficient  strength  of  the  law.  To 
induce  the  habit  of  abstaining  from  ex¬ 
cess,  is  some  advance  towards  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  habits  of  good  order  and 
la^vfiil  obedience  ;  and  if  general  tran¬ 
quillity  can  be  maintained  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time,  the  natural 
course  of  moral  causes  may  be  expect- 
e<l  to  open  and  facilitate  the  channels 
of  industry  and  honest  labour ;  and  the 


common  sense  of  the  people  may  gra¬ 
dually  prefer  the  advantages  peace 
and  security  to  the  perils  of  illegd  ad¬ 
venture.  If  the  Insurrection  Act  de¬ 
rives  force  from  the  principles  of  coer¬ 
cion  and  terror,  it  has  suspended  a  ty¬ 
ranny  which  carried  both  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  barbarous  and  relentless 
cruelty ;  which  had  become  irresistible 
by  the  ordinary  powers  of  law,  and 
which,  unresisted,  must  have  reduced 
Ireland  to  an  incapacity'  of  receiving 
any  benefit  of  good  government.  The 
early  expiration  the  act  would,  at 
least,  hazard  the  revival  of  that  ty* 
ranny :  the  restraints  imposed  on  vio¬ 
lence  have  not  yet  been  of  sufficient 
duration  to  form  any  solid  foimdation 
of  a  better  and  more  disciplined  dispo¬ 
sition  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Even  now  it  is  believed  that  arms  are 
retained  in  the  hope  of  the  expiration 
of  the  law  on  the  1st  of  August ;  and 
although  a  more  auspicious  sentiment 
may  exist  in  the  hearts  of  some,  even 
of  the  guilty,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  prudent  policy  and  provident  wis¬ 
dom,  by  a  premature  relaxation  of  the 
law,  to  afford  fieu;ility  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  worst  designs,  and  to 
weaken  the  protections  and  safeguards, 
which  now  secure  the  lives  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  loyal  and  obedient,  be¬ 
fore  the  spirit  of  outrage  had  been  ef¬ 
fectually  extinguished.”  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  sequel,  that  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  acknowledged  defects  in  the  po¬ 
lice  of  Ireland,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
appointment  of  constables,  and  the 
maiiner  in  which,  tmder  the  existing 
system,  their  important  and  difficult 
duties  were  performed,  pointed  out  to 
Government  the  necessity  of  placing  it, 
if  possible,  on  a  more  effective  footing, 
both  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  law,  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
and  the  consequent  more  effectual  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
For  this  purpose  a  bill  was  intr^uced 
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into  Parliament,  by  which  the  I.ord 
Lieutenant  waa  auuorised  to  appoint, 
by  warrant  under  his  hand,  a  chief  con¬ 
stable  for  every  barony  or  division  of  a 
barony,  or  for  two  or  more  adjacent 
baronies,  and  to  require,  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  the  mafcistrates  of  any  county  to 
appoint  a  sullicient  number  of  consta¬ 
bles  and  Bub.«onstable8,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  sixteen  for  each  barony  or  division 
of  a  barony,  and  to  fill  up  such  vacan¬ 
cies  in  their  number  as  should  from 
time  to  time  take  place ;  and  if,  with¬ 
in  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the 
proclamation,  the  magistrates  of  any 
given  county  did  not  nominate  the 
constables  and  sub-constables  as^  re¬ 
quired,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was,  in 
chat  case,  empowered  to  appoint  them, 
and  even,  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
magistrates  at  the  general  quarter-ses¬ 
sions,  to  nominate  such  an  additional 
number  as  he  should  deem  necessary. 
Horses,  with  all  necessary  accoutre¬ 
ments  and  arms,  were  to  be  furnished 
to  them  at  the  public  expense  ;  the 
chief  constable  was  to  have  a  house 
provided  for  him,  with  a  salary  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  L.100  a-year ;  that  of  the 
constables  and  sub-constables  was  not 
to  exceed  L.35  a-year ;  superinten- 
dants  or  inspectors  of  the  chief  con¬ 
stables,  whose  duties,  among  other 
things,  it  would  be  to  draw  up  rules 
for  ^e  conduct  of  the  officers  placed 
under  their  inspection,  to  submit  such 
rules  to  the  consideration  of  the  quar<i^ 
ter-sessions,  and  to  transmit  them,  when 
approved  of  by  the  magistrates  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  chief  con¬ 
stable  of  every  barony,  were  also  to  be 
appointed,  and  receive  salaries  of  L.500 
a-year.  Upon  a  certificate  from  seven 
or  more  magistrates  of  a  county,  or 
three  or  more  magistrates  of  a  county 
of  a  city  or  town,  stating  the  expedien¬ 
cy  of  appointing  a  m^istrate  to  be 
constantly  resident  within  a  given  dis¬ 
trict,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  like¬ 
wise  authorised  to  make  such  appoint¬ 


ments  ;  and  the  persons  so  nominated 
were  to<have  all  the  powers  belonging 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  n^e 
monthly  returns  of  the  state  of  the 
country  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
upon  no  account,  except  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  duty,  or  by  the  permission 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  signified  in 
writing  by  his  Chief  Secretary,  to  ab¬ 
sent  themselves  from  their  respective 
districts. 

The  principal  discussion  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  provisions  of  this  bill  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  June,  when  Mr 
Gpulburn  moved  the  second  reading ; 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  its  expe¬ 
diency  was  maintained  were,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  opposed  in  Ireland  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  the  acknowledg¬ 
ed  inefficiency  a(  the  magistracy  and 
police,  and  the  necessity  of  combining 
with  the  extraordinary  measured  of  re¬ 
pression  already  in  operation,  others  . 
which  would  operate  as  a  preventive 
instead  of  a  remedy  for  outrage.  Sir 
H.  Parnell,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  composition  of  the  existing  body  of 
magistrates  and  of  the  police  was  ex¬ 
tremely  defective,  yet  considered  the 
system  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
introduce  as  highly  objectionable,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  could  discover  no  trace 
of  distinction  between  it  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  police  of  France ;  as  he  had  no 
doubt  if  the  system  of  constables  were 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  English,  there 
would  be  an  efficient  civil  power  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  as  it  would  disgust  the  resident 
gentry  of  the  country,  and  force  many 
of  them  to  become  absentees;  as  he  did 
not  think  the  efficacy  of  the  measure 
by  any  means  certain ;  as  it  would  throw 
a  great  ^eal  of  additional  patronage 
into,  the  hands  of  Goveniment,  while 
the  disposal  of  the  new  appointments 
could  hardly  be  conduct^  so  as  to 
prevent  the  whole  system  from  degener 
rating  into  a  job  ;  and  as  it  would  en~ 
tail  a  great  additional  and  useless  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  country.  In  reply  tq 
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Uiese  arguments,  Mr  Plunkett  contend¬ 
ed,  that  tlie  object  of  the  present  mea¬ 
sure  was,  instead  of  baring  a  relaxation 
of  law  one  moment,  and  a  paroxysm  of 
riolence  the  next,  to  have  a  steady,  ri¬ 
gorous,  and  efficient  police,  a  police 
which  should  not  only  act  to  punish 
crime,  but  to  prevent  it,  and  which,  by 
habituating  the  people  to  obey  the  law, 
might  probably  in  the  end  bare  the 
effect  of  attaching  them  to  it.  But  the 
Honourable  Baronet  treated  the  mea¬ 
sure  as  unconstitutional.  It  was  not  a 
measure  which  proposed  any  new  law, 
or  created  any  new  crime,  or  introduced 
any  new  officer,  or  set  up  any  new  au- 
thmty.  How,  then,  was  it  unccmsti- 
tutional  ?  The  difference  proposed  in 
the  mode  of  appointment  was  this :  the 
constables  were  now  appointed  by  the 
grand  juries ;  and  under  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  they  would  be  nominated  directly 
by  the  Crown.  Now,  as  the  Crown 
was  the  fountain  of  all  executive  power, 
what  difference  could  it  make  whether 
the  Crown  appointed  the  magistrate 
and  the  magistrate  the  constable,  or 
whether  the  Crown  appointed  the  con¬ 
stable  directly  ?  And  if  it  was  possible 
that  the  projected  system  might  become 
a  job,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
existing  system  was  notoriously  and  a- 
vowedly  so ;  for  where  the  power  of 
appointment  was  divided  among  twenty- 
four  persons,  each  of  whom  was  exempt 
from  responsibility,  and  shifted  all  blame 
upon  his  next  neighbour,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  could  not  fml  to  resolve  itself  in¬ 
to  a  job,  from  the  nature  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  more  than  from  any  fault  in  the 
parties  who  worked  it.  But  in  the 
new  system  there  was  far  less  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  a  consummation.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  might  be  open  to  oc¬ 
casional  imposition ;  but  if  abuse  did  a- 
rise,  the  monthly  return  of  the  inspec¬ 
tor  gave,  under  Uie  new  system,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  correcting  it ;  while,  under 
the  old  one,  a  gentleman  upon  a  grand 
jury  iq)pointed  some  servant  or  depend¬ 


ent,  who  was  better  provided  for  as  a 
barony  constable  than  as  a  hanger-on 
upon  the  appointer’s  bounty ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  was  the  man’s  conduct,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  as  constable  for  the  period 
of  six  months,  until  the  grand  jury  sat 
again.  Mr  Plunkett  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  all  the  resident  Magistrates  must 
necessarily  be  displaced,  and  that  in 
the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is  entire¬ 
ly  optional,  no  reference  should  be  made 
to  existing  circumstances,  or  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  because  he  liad  the 
power  of  appointing,  was  bound  to  ap¬ 
point  in  all  places.  With  respect  to  ex¬ 
pense,  he  contended  the  measure  would 
be  really  one  of  economy.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  baronies  in  Ireland  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  Take  the  scale  of  one 
chief  constable  to  every  barony,  and 
die  probable  cost  under  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  would  be 

Chief  constables, L.32,500 

Petty  constables, - -  175,000 

Inspectors,  four  at  L.500 
a-year,  2,000 

Police  magistrates,  ten  at 
L.800,  _  8,000 


Total,  L.217,600 
Now  the  expense  under  the  existing 
system  was,  for  the  last  year. 

Baronial  constables,  L^8,907 
Extraordinary  police,  102,113 
Preventive  revenue  police,  23,104 
Military  assistance  to  the 
revenue,  24,550 


Total,  L.178,664 
The  new  system  would  be  dearer  by 
about  L.40,(]^  a-year ;  but  if  against 
that  were  set  the  various  advantages 
which  would  accrue,  the  saving  in  ex¬ 
pense  of  several  prosecuticms,  the  sa¬ 
ving  of  time  now  given  up  to  the 
watching  for  and  to  the  prevention  of 
crime,  die  account  would  be  nearly  ba¬ 
lanced  ;  and  if  the  House  took  into  its 
rx)nsideration  the  saving  of  public  mo¬ 
rals,  and  the  probable  restoration  of 
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peace,  obedience,  and  sober  habits  to  fore  be  formed  bis  opinion  upon  it  wer^ 
the  country,  the  advantage  in  favour  of  these  :  first,  was  there  any  evil  at  pre- 
the  new  system  would  be  prodigious.  sent  in  existence  ?  secondly,  if  tWe 
These  arguments,  however,  did  not  was,  was  the  remedy  which  it  was  pro- 
prove  satisfactory  to  several  honourable  posed  to  apply  of  a  stronger  nature  than 
gentlemen,  and  were  warmly  comba-  the  disease  required  ?  and  thirdly,  had 
ted  by  Mr  Spring  Rice,  Sir  John  New-  every  other  remedy  been  tried,  and  tried 
port,  and  Mr  Abercromby,  who  main-  in  vain,  before  the  present  was  proposed 
tained,  thatif  therewasashadowof  force  for  adoption  ?  All  concurred  in  stating 
in  the  right  honourable  and  learned  the  existence  of  a  great  political  evil  in 
gentleman  s  argument,  there  would  be  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  of  applying 
nothing  unconstitutional  in  adding  ad  some  remedy ;  and  this  evil  consisted 
infinitum  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  in  the  heterc^neous  composition  of  the 
as  to  the  appointment  to  office;  that  if  Irish  magistracy.  Unquestionably  there 
constables  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  were  some  persons  among  them,  who, 
they  would  soon  control  the  magistracy,  in  periods  of  great  public  danger,  had 
instead  of  being  controlled  by  it ;  and  performed  their  duty  in  the  most  ho- 
that,  notwithstanding  the  calculations  nourable,  the  most  conscientious,  and 
which  had  been  made,  the  adoption  of  the  most  effective  manner :  but  there 
the  measure  would  unavoidably  saddle  were  others  who  bad  been  raised  to  the 
the  country  with  an  additional  and  bmich,  for  which  they  were  no  way 
very  unnecessary  expense.  But  the  qualified,  on  account  of  the  influence 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  discus-  ^y  possessed  over  local  politics,  of  the 
sionwas,  the  strenuous  opposition  which  assistance  diey  were  enabled  to  lend  to 
the  measure  encountered  ffom  Mr  Char-  certain  great  personages,  and  of  the 
ies  Grant,  whose  late  connection  with  morbid  sensibility  which  they  bad  con- 
Ireland,  U^ther  with  the  extensive  trived  to  display  on  various  occasions 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  circum-  of  public  calamity.  There  were  also 
stances  and  condition  of  that  country,  amongst  them  men  of  ruined  fortunes, 
where  he  had  enjoyed  great  and  de-  who  sought  to  repair  the  distressed 
served  popularity,  gave  extraordinary  state  of  their  finances  at  the  expense  of 
weight  to  what  fell  iirom  him  upon  the  the  unfortunate  persons  who  were  pla- 
present  occasion.  He  allowed  it  was  ced  under  their  controL  A  magistracy 
the  paramount  duty  of  every  govern-  so  constituted  was  not  likely  to  agree 
ment  to  see  justice  administered;  but  well  with  itself ;  and  hence  it  often  bap- 
there  was  another  duty,  scarcely  less  pened  that  cme  magistrate  would  bail  a 
paramount,  namely,  to  take  care  that  person  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
in  administering  justice  and  securing  he  had  been  committed  by  anotiier  ma- 
property,  they  did  not  sacrifice  any  gistrate  with  whom  he  was  not  upon 
great  principle  of  constitutional  freedom;  terms  of  amity.  The  constables  of  the 
and  in  this  consisted  the  whole  distinc-  different  baronies  were  (dten  as  ill  qua- 
tion  between,  a  free  and  an  arbitrary  go-  lified  for  their  situations  as  the  magi- 
vernment.  The  tendency  of  the  bill  in  strates  were  for  theirs;  and  were,  in  ge- 
question  was,  to  place  the  whole  of  Ire-  neral,  deeply  implicated  in  the  k>^ 
land  under  anarmed  police,  to  subject  it  factions  and  animosities  of  the  towns 
to  a  speciesof gensdarmerie,  and  toren-  in  which  they  resided.  As  a  proof  of 
der  the  whole  magistracy  of  the  country  the  evil  arising  from  tlie  ap|M>intment 
liable  to  the  control  of  the  Lord  Lieu-  of  such  persons,  he  stated,  that  in  a 
tenant.  The  questions,  therefore,  which  barony  where  there  were  two  magi- 
every  member  ought  toput  to  himself  be-  strates  not  on  the  best  terms  of  amity 
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each  other,  the  two  conetables  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties  into 
which  it  was  divided.  The  two  consta¬ 
bles  matually  applied  to  the  mafcistrates 
with  whom  they  were  connected,  for 
warrants  to  arrest  one  another ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  obtained  such  warrants,  each  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  considerable  force  to  ex¬ 
ecute  them;  and  the  two  parties  having 
met,  a  violent  conflict  ensued  between 
them.  This  was  not  an  objection  to 
the  principle,  but  to  the  practice  of  the 
present  system.  The  whole  evil  con¬ 
sisted  in  ^e  manner  and  the  motives  in 
which  the  magistracy  and  constables 
were  appointerl.  If  from  a  principle 
that  was  good,  and  a  practice  that  was 
not  faulty,  such  consequences  had  re¬ 
sulted  to  Ireland,  he  would  say  that  the 
system  ought  to  be  subverted ;  but  when 
the  practice  was  allowed  on  all  hands 
not  to  be  good,  why  were  they  thus 
suddenly  to  abandon  the  principle?  Be¬ 
fore  they  changed  the  principle  of  their 
system,  they  were  bound  to  show  that 
every  mode  of  correcting  its  practice 
had  been  tried,  and  upon  trial  had  been 
found  inefficient.  New,  had  any  attempt 
been  made  to  exclude  unworthy  persons 
from  the  commission  ?  The  reply  must 
be  in  the  negative.  In  the  disturbances 
of  1770  and  1787,  and  also  upon  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions,  complaints  had  been 
made  of  their  supineness,  but  no  mea¬ 
sures  had  been  taken  to  remove  it.  So 
also  with  regard  to  the  constables  and 
the  police.  Had  any  law  been  made 
to  correct  the  gross  and  palpable  abuses 
of  which  these  latter  individuals  had 
l>een  confessedly  guilty  ?  No  such  thing : 
la\vs  had  been  made  to  increase  their 
salaries,  and  to  regulate  their  emolu¬ 
ments  ;  but  no  effort  of  law  had  been 
made  to  regulate  the  qualifications  ne¬ 
cessary  to  their  appointment,  either 
with  regard  to  their  age,  their  strength, 
their  being  perfectly  illiterate,  their  being 
tilhe-proctors,  or  their  filling  any  other 
odious  and  obnoxious  situations.  With 
regard  to  the  revision  of  the  magistracy. 


about  two  years  ago  the  names  of  the 
whole  body  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chaacellor,  who  had  given  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
investigation  of  the  list ;  but  that  re¬ 
vision  was  not  yet  completed;  and  why, 
he  would  ask,  was  this  bill  introduce 
before  it  was  so  ? 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of 
strength  which  belonged  to  this  mea^ 
sure,  he  thought  it  too  strong ;  and  con¬ 
ceived  that  a  plan  of  less  coercion  might 
be  devised,  so  as  to  meet  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
House — a  plan  which  would  com¬ 
pel  grand  juries  to  be  strict  in  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  constables  they  em¬ 
ployed,  to  inspect  them  occasionally, 
and  to  render  them  at  all  times  li¬ 
able  to  the  control  of  the  magistracy. 
He  was  even  of  opinion,  that  gratuitous 
parochial  constables  might  be  introdu¬ 
ced  with  great  advanta^  into  part  of 
Ireland.  A  proof  of  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  a  plan  was  now  visible  in 
the  county  of  Longford.  Lord  Forbes, 
who  had  imjustly  conceived  his  charac¬ 
ter  to  be  compromised  on  account  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  being  enforced 
in  his  neighbourhood,  had  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  that  county ;  and  it  had 
succeeded  in  spite  of  the  state  maxim 
that  Ireland  can  never  be  governed 
in  tranquillity  except  by  brute  force. 
For  five  years  that  county  had  thus 
been  atlministered ;  and  there  was  not 
a  person  in  it,  however  powerful  his 
faction,  who  could  not  be  immediately 
seized,  nor  a  fair,  however  riotous, 
from  which  a  constable  could  not  now 
immediately  bring  forth  his  prisoner. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
after  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  such 
a  plan  as  he  had  described,  proceeded 
to  argue  that  the  bill  had  been  prema¬ 
turely  introduced  into  Parliament. 
Even  if  other  remedies  had  been  tried 
and  found  ineffectual,  he  should  still 
doubt  whether  this  bill  would  be  mm^ 
successful.  It  was  objectionable,  because 
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It  placed  all  Ireland  under  the  control 
of  one  man ;  because  those  parts  of  that 
country  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  upright  and  virtuous  magis* 
trates  had  always  enjoyed  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  because  though  distressing  e- 
▼ents  had  occurred  in  some  counties, 
there  was  no  reason  why  all  the  thirty- 
two  were  to  he  placed  out  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law ;  because  it  was  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  English  po¬ 
licy  ;  because  it  tended  to  disunite,  in¬ 
stead  of  to  assimilate,  the  legislation  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  and,  in  general,  be¬ 
cause  he  rejected  die  doctrine,  that  the 
constitutional  principles  of  government 
that  are  applic^le  to  England  are  not 
also  applicable  to  the  sister  kingdom. 

Three  great  causes  appeared  to  have 
been  most  operative  in  producing  the 

fast  and  present  distressed  state  of 
reland.  The  Srst  was  that  system  of 
coercive  laws  to  which  the  Government 
had  recourse  upon  every  extraordinary 
emergency.  What  had  been  the  re¬ 
sult  ? — Security  ?  No ;  it  had  excited 
feelings  of  ill-will,  hatred,  and  revenge. 
It  had  revived  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Irishmen,  that 
the  law  was  upon  principle  hostile  to 
them,  and  that  the  governors  of  Eng¬ 
land  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  resort 
to  unconstitutional  measures  for  the 
administration  of  Ireland,  which  they 
dared  not  employ  in  England.  The 
present  bill,  too,  was  another  of  their 
extraordinary  measures  of  legislation 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and 
one  of  its  merits  its  advocates  stated 
to  be  that  it  was  a  preventive  bill.  It 
was  on  that  very  ground  he  objected 
to  it ;  for  if  it  was  a  preventive  bill,  it 
must  be  founded  on  a  system  of  es- 
pionagey  and  the  violation  of  public 
confidence,  and  the  destruction  of  do¬ 
mestic  tranquillity  must  form  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  it.  The  second 
cause  tending  to  the  injury  of  Ireland 
was,  the  habitual  interference  of  the 
Government  in  all  the  matters  of  its  in¬ 


ternal  police.  The  combined  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  cause  with  that  which  he 
had  just  mentioned,  the  blending  of 
extraordinary  legislation  on  matters  of 
general  government  with  extraordinary 
interference  in  matters  of  private  police, 
had  created  a  supineness  among  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants  of  the  country 
that  could  never  be  sufficiently  deploy 
red.'  That  supineness  had  led  the  way 
to  humiliation ;  humiliation  bad  led  the 
way  to  want  of  self-respect ;  want  of 
self-respect  had  led  the  way  to  <wele8s- 
ness  in  the  dischai^  of  public  duty ; 
and  that  carelessness  to  the  abuse  of 
all  public  trusts.  The  best  means  of 
removing  such  abuses  would  be,  by 
using  every  exertion  to  excite  feelings 
of  selfu^spect  and  dignity  in  the  minds 
of  the  magistracy  of  the  country.  But 
this  bill  was  likely  to  produce  the  very 
contrary  effect ;  as  its  tendency  would 
be  to  di^i^race  for  ever  the  country,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Ireland.  The  assigning  the 
care  of  a  whole  barony  to  a  high  con¬ 
stable,  was  as  disrespectful  to  the  magi¬ 
strates  in  it,  as  assigning  the  command 
of  an  army  to  a  seijeant-major  would 
be  to  the  officers  attached  to  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  all  the  magistrates  were  to  be 
made  subject  to  the  order  of  the  sti¬ 
pendiary  magistrates.  Could  that  be 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  ?  Certainly  not.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  object  to  the  biD,  on  the  ground  of 
the  increased  expenditure  which  it 
would  create,  and  of  the  strength  which 
it  would  give  to  the  cause  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  Great  reductions  had  been  made 
and  promised  in  the  different  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  state ;  but  to  what  end  had 
they  been  made,  if  a  greater  engine  of 
corruption  than  had  ever  yet  been  used 
by  an  English  Government  was  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  to  be  called  into  exis¬ 
tence,  and  placed,  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  Lord  Lieute¬ 
nant?  According  to  the  bill,  there 
would  be  five  thousand  well-armed  men 
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continually  under  his  orders :  besides 
these  five  tnousand,  there  would  be  three 
hundred  persons  more,  of  vigorous  minds 
and  d^wcities,  to  control  and  command 
them ;  then  there  would  be  ten  or  twelve 
well-paid  persons  at  least  to  inspect 
them  occasionally,  not  foi^ctting  twenty- 
five  stipendiaiy  magistrates,  who  must 
be  still  better  paid  than  their  subordi¬ 
nate  officers,—^!  bound  to  act  just  as 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  directthem. 
Was  it  right  to  confide  to  any  one  man 
a  power  that  was  certain  to  lead  to  so 
much  corruption  ? 

The  only  answer  made  to  Mr  Grant 
was  by  Sir  N.  Colthurst,  who  demand¬ 
ed  why,  during  the  period  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  residence  in  Ireland,  he  had  not 
himself  made  trial  of  the  milder  measure 
which  he  had  so  wannly  recommend¬ 
ed,  or,  in  other  words,  introduced  some 
improvement  in  the  system  of  internal 
police  ?  Mr  Grant’s  reply  was  distinct 
and  satisfactory.  Two  years  ago  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  entered 
on  a  revision  of  the  magistracy,  with  a 
view  of  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afford^  by  the  demise  of  the 
late  King,  to  quash  the  existing  com¬ 
mission,  and  issue  a  new  one ;  and  as, 
in  December  last,  the  list  was  finished, 
with  only  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
counties,  it  must  by  this  time  be  quite 
complete.  With  respect  to  the  consta¬ 
bulary,  he  had  vety  early  taken  into 
consideration  various  plans  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  had  last  session  prepared  a  bill, 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  introduce, 
butwhich  he  was  prevented  from  effect¬ 
ing,  by  circumstances  which  were  well 
known,  and  over  which  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol. — The  House  then  divided,  when 
there  iq)peared  for  the  second  reading 
113 ;  against  it  59  ;  majority  54. 

In  its  subsequent  stages,  the  bill  en¬ 
countered  little  further  opposition,  but 
a  few  modifying  clauses,  which,  with¬ 
out  altering  the  principle  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  tend^  to  render  it  somewhat  less 
objectionable,  were  proposed  and  adopt¬ 


ed  ;  after  which  the  bill  passed  into  a 
law. 

The  evils  of  the  tithing  system,  as  it 
exists  in  Ireland,  are  acknowledged  on 
all  hands,  because  they  are  as  notorious 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Tithe  is  a  tax 
arbitrarily  imposed  and  oppressively  le¬ 
vied.  The  amount  to  be  demand^  is 
always  uncertain,  because  it  is  fixed  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  tax,  or  their  a- 
gente,  whenever  it  suits  their  own  con¬ 
venience  to  do  so ;  and  the  bulk  of  it 
is  extracted  from  the  very  lowest  and 
poorest  class  of  the  population.  The 
payers  are,  tlierefore,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  tax ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in 
Ireland,  lands  are  generally  let  by  com¬ 
petition,  and  therefore  leased  at  exor¬ 
bitant  rents  by  the  poor  people,  who 
have  no  resource  but  the  soil,  and  a 
vast  majority  of  whom  belong  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  church,  to  the  support  of  which 
they  have  also  to  contribute,  the  exas¬ 
perating  effects  of  such  an  anomalous 
system  must  be  at  once  apparent. 
With  a  view,  if  possible,  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  these  e^s,  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  to  enable  ecclesiastical  and 
other  persons  to  enter  into  leases  for 
twenty-one  years  for  the  tithes,  not 
with  the  occupiers,  but  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  soil ;  which  leases  were 
to  be  granted  without  fine,  and  at  a  fair 
valuation,  subject  however  to  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  ordinary  and  patron, 
and  were  not,  as  heretofore,  to  expire 
with  the  lives  of  the  incumbents,  but 
to  continue  binding  on  their  successors 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  This 
feeble  and  inefficient  measure  met  with 
little  opposition,  because,  in  &ct,  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  neither  good  nor 
evil.  With  die  exception  of  making 
the  leases  granted  binding  on  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  lessors,  it  left  the  subject 
of  tithes  exactly  where  it  was ;  and  as 
the  granting  leases  was  to  be  entirely  op- 
tioni^,  it  is  clear  that,  as  a  general  mea- 
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sure,  it  W8B  utterly  ftttUe  and  useless. 
We  agree  with  Sir  John  Newport  and 
Mr  Spring  Rice  in  thinking,  that  for  all 
the' evils  of- the  tithe  system,  and  they 
are  great  and  manifold,  there  is  but 
one  remedy,  and  that  is  commutation. 

In  a  motion  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdown,  this,  we  think,  was  very 
clearly  and  conclusively  demonstra¬ 
ted  *.  From  the  returns  liud  before  the 
other  House,  it  appeared  that,  during 
the  last  six  years,  there  had  been  tried 
before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Ire¬ 
land  2178  tithe  causes ;  and  in  the  ci¬ 
vil  courts  in  six  counties  7149.  In  the 
county  of  Kerry  alone,  the  number  of 
tithe  causes  had  amounted  to  2195. 
Now,  assuming  the  same  proportion  to 
have  taken  plara  in  the  coimties  from 
which  no  returns  had  been  received, 
the  number  for  all  Ireland  in  the  period 
of  six  years,  and  exclusive  of  those 
tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  must 
have  amounted  to  17,327  ;  a  frightful 
mass  of  litigation,  originating  from  only 
one  source.  By  a  recent  act  of  Par¬ 
liament  an  cases  for  the  recovery  of 
tithe,  under  the  sum  of  L.  5,  might  be 
brought  before,  and  decided  by  a  ma¬ 
gistrate.  Trials  under  that  act,  in  some 
instances,  amounted  to  not  less  than 
one  hundred  a-week  ;  and  it  was  stat¬ 
ed  that,  on  the  average  of  one  hundred 
cases,  the  sum  in  question  varied  from 
_  4!d.  to  58.  whilst  the  lowest  costs  a- 
mounted  to  Ss. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  tithe  was  collected,  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  send  out,  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  year,  two  valuators  on  the 
part  of  the  clergyman,  to  estimate  the 


amount  of  die  tidie,  which  was  done 
without  the  presence  or  knowledge  of 
the  peasant  or  occupier,  to  whom  no 
communication  was  made  ffw  months 
after,  and  who,  therefore,  remained  ig-  > 
norant  of  the  demand  to  be  made  up¬ 
on  him.  It  might  be  made  atan  early 
season,  when  the  produce  of  the  land 
coming  into  the  market  for  the  first 
time  carried  a  high  price,  or  it  might 
be  made  several  months  after,  when 
the  crop  was  found  insufficient,  and  the 
price,  of  course,  became  greatly  enhan¬ 
ced.  In  either  case,  t^  unfortunate 
peasant  was  at  the  mercy  of  hu  op¬ 
pressors.  Moreover,  there  was  an  act 
o£  Parliament  in  the  statute-book, 
which  stated,  in  express  words,  that 
if  any  three  farmers  in  the  same  paridi 
should  set  out  their  tithes  on  the  same 
day,  such  an  act  should  be  deemed  a 
conspiracy.  This  law  was  not  often  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  but  if  not  executed  it  was  un¬ 
necessary,  and  if  necessary  that  system 
must  be  detestable  which  was  support¬ 
ed  by  so  iniquitous  and  tyrannical  an  en¬ 
actment.  In  a  country  like  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  the  animosities  be-  < 
tween  the  clergy  and  the  people  ran 
high,  it  was  not  improbable  that  it 
might  sometimes  be  put  in  force ;  fcM*, 
in  a  climate  so  variable  as  that  of  Ire¬ 
land,  it  might  happen  that  not  only 
three,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
parish  might  be  obliged  to  give  notice  on 
the  same  day.  Evil  consequences  might, 
therefore,  arise,  if  the  dergyman  and 
his  parish  were  in  a  previous  state  of 
hostility.  Another  objection  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  was,  that  it  was  most  unequally 
nused;  in  some  instances  potatoes  were 
charged  with  tithes ;  in  others  they  were 
free.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  say 


*  The  other  topics  adverted  to  by  the  Noble  Marquis  were  in  almost  every  respect  so  si¬ 
milar  to  those  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  when  giving  an  account  of  Sir  J.  Newport’s 
motion  on  the  same  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  have  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  occupy  our  pages  with  any  abstract  of  them.  After  a  pretty  lengthened  discussion,  the 
motion,  which  was  simply  that  the  state  of  Ireland  required  the  immediate  attention  of  Par¬ 
liament,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  108  to  60. 
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when  the  peasant  might  be  called  op> 
on  for  them.  He  was  Idit  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  with  respect  to  a  tax  on 
an -article  raised,  not  for  speculation  or 
enterprise,  but  for  the  very  existence 
of  his  family. 

Such  being  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  a  commutation  was,  in  his 
Lordship’s  opinion,  the  best  and  only  ^ 
remedy.  But  in  recommending  such 
a  measure,  he  would  keep  in  view  three 
points :  first,  he  would  not  recommend 
any  principle  of  commutation,  which, 
as  a  lay  impropriator,  he  would  not 
himself  gladly  accept:  secondly,  he 
would  not  do  any  thing  which  would 
not  leave  the  church  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  state  of  wealth  and  respectability 
which  it  now  enjoyed :  thirdly,  he 
would  adopt  no  plan  by  which  the 
church  would  be  rendered  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  state  than  it  was  at 
present.  Having  thus  guarded  him¬ 
self  from  any  suspicion  of  trenching 
upon  the  interests  of  the  church,  he 
would  suggest,  whether  means  might 
not  be  devised  similar  to  those  employ¬ 
ed  in  Scotland,  by  a  sworn  jury  fixing 
the  price  of  ^grain,  not  for  one  year, 
but  for  five  or  six  years,  and  thus  levy¬ 
ing  the  tithe  upon  the  landlord,  and 
not  upon  the  tenant.  With  regard  to 
Ireland,  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
the  money,  which  was  the  price  of  the 
tithe,  and  not  the  com,  were  given  to 
the  clergy  by  the  proprietor,  instead  of 
the  occupier  of  the  land.  The  clergy 
would  then  come  in  contact,  not  with 


the  Catholic  population,  but  with  the 
Protestant  landlords,  who  mif^t  be  en¬ 
abled,  by  raising  money  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  tlie  tithe,  to  buy  land  and 
settle  it  on  the  churdi,  relieving  them¬ 
selves  from  all  future  burdens.  This 
species  of  commutation  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  parish  of  Clifton, 
where,  in  the  division  of  a  common, 
there  was  not  only  set  aside  a  portion 
of  it  for  the  clergyman  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
but  where  the  sum  of  L.  9000  had  been 
raised  by  the  landed  proprietors  to  buy 
land  in  lieu  of  the  existing  tithe,  and 
thus  exonerate  for  ever  their  own  es¬ 
tates  from  that  burden.  There  was  an¬ 
other  biuden  of  a  very  odious  descrip¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  tax  levied  upon  the 
Catholic  peasantry,  for  repairing  and 
rebuilding  Protestant  churches.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  a  new  valuation  of  the 
first  fhiits  was  about  to  be  made.  From 
the  best  information,  he  was  inclined 
to  believe,  that  if  such  a  valuation  were 
completed,  the  result  would  be,  that 
the  funds  would  be  found  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  repairing  of  churches, 
witliout  placing  that  o<liou8  burden 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Catholic 
peasant  *. 

Bolder  doctrines  were,  however,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr  Hume,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  in  prefacing  his  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  manner  in  which  tithes 
are  collected  in  that  country.  He 
maintained  that  church  property  had, 
in  many  respects,  no  affinity  to  private 


•  This  is  frequently  a  rery  serere  tax,  and  levied  upon  the  public  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  in  a  very  unjustiBable  manner.  A  new  church  is  to  be  built ;  but  wbo  is  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  old  one  be  insufficient,  or  a  new  one  necessary  ?  Perhaps  there  are  no 
Protestants  in.  the  parish.  AViioever  determines  the  point,  however,  the  Catholics  pay  for 
building  the  church.  Funds  are  easily  obtained  from  the  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  but  the 
Board  must  be  repaid ;  and  that  is  accomplished  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  parish  for  perhaps 
twenty  years  after.  In  the  laying  on  of  this  most  oppressive  tax,  the  people  wbo  are  to  pay 
it  have  no  representation  and  no  voice;  they  are  compelled  to  build  commodious  places- 
of  worship  for  the  rich  of  a  different  communion,  while  they  themselves  are  obliged  to  have 
the  ordinances  of  their  religion  administered  in  hovels  and  places  little  better  than  barns. 
Surely  the  church  of  Ireland,  the  richest  in  Enrope,  might  afford  to  exonerate  the  poor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  from  this  grievous  and  unnecessary  burden. 
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property.  Ifandmlndiui'Mtate,  whe- 
tho*  by  deecent,  bequest,  or  purchase, 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  I^iament 
to  deprive  him  of  it  without  the  gross* 
est  injustice.  But  bishops  and  bene* 
ficed  clergymen  may  be  deprived  of  their 
income,  by  being  depoe^  from  their 
offices  for  violation  of  professional  duty, 
or  improper  conduct,  as  other  public 
officers  ;  and  they  cannot  sell,  alienate, 
or  bequeath  the  church  property,  as 
private  individuals  do.  The  greater 
part  of  church  property  and  titles  had 
been  originally  granted  by  Kings  and 
Parliaments  to  support  and  promote 
religion.  It  follows,  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  H.,  that  it  U  in  the  power  of 
Government  to  change  the  disposition 
of  that  property,  pro>’ided  such  a  change 
be  necessary  for  the  support  or  promo¬ 
tion  of  religion;  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  those  who  had  vested  rights  in  that 
property  were  justly  entitled  to  enjoy 
them.  This  was  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  the  honourable  gen- 
tJemaa  grounded  the  great  mass  of  de¬ 
tail  which  followed,  and  of  which, 
from  its  multiplicity  and  extent,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  present  even  an 
abstract.  In  corroboration  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  however,  he  showed,  that  church 
property  had  been  interfered  with  at 
various  times,  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europe,  and,  therefore,  he  denied 
that  such  interference  was  robbeiy  and 
spoliation.  He  alluded  particularly  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
on  the  18th  of  March  1735,  since  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  act  of  Union,  whidi  he 
considered  a  virtual  abcdishment  of  the 
tithe  of  agistment ;  and  contended  that 
if  a  former  Parliament  had  the  right,  and 
did  take  away  the  tithe  of  agistment, 
which  was  pertiaps  one-lialf,  or  <me- 
third  the  whole  tithes  in  Ireland,  the 
present  or  any  subsequent  Parliament 


mi|^  take  away  another'  third,  or  the 
wlmle  of  the  titne,  if  they  thought  the 
good  of  the  country  and  the  interests 
of  religion  required  them  to  do  so.  He 
protested  against  the  opinion,  that  the' 
church  establishment  was  a  part  of  the 
Christian  rehgion ;  and  declared  it  as 
his  decided  opinion,  that  though  the' 
whole  of  the  present  system  of  church 
government  were  abolidied,  no  rule  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Founder  of  theChristiaa 
religion  would  be  violated.  He  then 
adverted  to'  the  enormous  church  esta¬ 
blishment  in  Ireland,  and  the  very  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  its  large  revenues, 
which,  he  said,  were  sources  of  equal 
discontent;  to  the  state  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  court,  in  which  the  clergy  took 
part  in  die  decision  of  cases  in  which 
their  own  interest  was  concerned;  toplu- 
ralities,  and  non-residence,  upon  which 
branch  of  his  subject  he  entered  into 
very  considerable  minuteness  of  detail ; 
and  to  the  landed  property  belonging  to 
the  several  Sees  of  Ireland,  which,  so 
cording  to  the  beet  information  he  had 
been  ihle  to  procure,  he  estimated  at 
two-elevenths  of  the  whole  land  of  the 
country  ♦.  He  next  proceeded  to  ob¬ 
serve,  ^at  there  was  no  other  country  in 
Europe  where  the  evils  of  the  tithe  sys¬ 
tem  ^d  been  suffered  to  attain  such 
magnitude ;  and,  in  order  to  establish 
this  position,  he  entered  into  some  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  amount  of  the  ineomes  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  sources  from  which 
they  .were  derived,  in  Sardinia,  the 
Milanese,  the  Venetian,  and  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  States,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Na¬ 
ples,  Sicily;  Tuscany,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  j^varia,  Baden,  Wurtemberg, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  in  all,  or  near¬ 
ly  all,  of  which  the  property  of  the 
church  had,  in  one  way  or  otner,  been 
interfered  with.  Returning  from  this 
digression,  he  entered  into  further  de- 


•  The  surface  of  Ireland  has  been  estimated  at  1 1,900^000  Irish  acres,  or  about  18,700^00p 
English  acres. 
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taik  OB  the  ahttwe  in  the  dutribotion  w  did  not  iajura  ndier  than  bene& 


of  church  preferment,  and  the  frequency 
of  noBHre^enee  and  pluraUties ;  and 
concluded  a  apeech,  the  prepamtioa  of 
which  must  hare  coat  great  labour  and 
reaearcb,  by  moring  that  the  House 
would,  early  neat  seaeton  of  Parliament, 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Est^ished  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  tithes  are  collect¬ 
ed,  with  a  vietr  to  make  such  alteration 
and  improvement  as  should,  under  all 
circumatances,  be  neccoaaiy. 

This  motion  was  unquestionably  too 
broad,  sweeping,  and  indefinite,  and 
waacalcidatedto  alarm  those  who  might 
perhaps  have  felt  inclined  to  support 
any  moderate  and  practicable  scheme  of 
commutation,  which,  while  it  recog¬ 
nised  and  secured  the  limits  of  the  clergy, 
might  remove  a  great  portmn  of  those 
ever-recufriog  vexatums  and  troubles, 
of  which  the  system  of  tidiing,  in  its 
present  course  of  operation,  rvas  so  pro¬ 
ductive.  From  Ministers  it  could  not 
possiUy  receive  any  countenance ;  for 
they  had  repeatedly  declared  their  firm 
conviction,  that  the  ri^t  of  the  clergy 
to  the  tithes  was  as  sacred  a  right  of 
pr^rty  as  any  other;  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  who  bought,  inherited,  mr  had 
the  devwe  of  an  estate,  bought  or  in¬ 
herited  nine  parts  only ;  that  the  tenth 
part  was  the  property  of  the  church,  as 
much  as  the  other  nine  parts  were  the 
property  of  the  purchaser,  the  inheriter, 
or  the  devisee ;  and  that  where  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  land  paid  the  tithes  to  the 
church,  the  peasant,  or  farmer  to  whom 
the  land  was  let,  paid  more  in  addition 
to  his  rent  than  would  have  been  de¬ 
manded,  ifhe  himself  had  paid  the  tithes. 
Such  being  the  well-known  views  of 
Government  on  this  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult  subject,  it  may  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther,  in  bringing  forward  a  motion  of 
this  description,  introduced  by  the  bold 
avowal  of  doctrines  which  could  not 
fail  to  alarm  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  Hierarchy,  the  honourable  mo- 


tbe  cause  be  intended  to  serve.  No 
reform,  however  expedient  and  neces¬ 
sary,  can  be  affected  per  mdtttm  ;  and 
it  must,  or  ought  to  have  been  clear, 
that  promulgating  doctrines  wdiich  went 
BO  vitally  to  affect  that  colossal  engine 
of  political  influcnee,  the  Establislied 
Church  of  Ireland,  would  not  only  meet 
with  no  support,  but  might  throw  se¬ 
rious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tbosa  who, 
without  envying  the  deigy  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  enormous  disprapor- 
tumate  wealth,  were  anxious  to  adopt 
some  feir  and  equitable  expedient  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  eteram  contests 
and  bickerings  with  the  people  from 
whom  the  tithe  was  levied. 

The  opposition  appear  to  have  felt 
the  force  of  these  and  similar  views ; 
for  Sir  John^ewport,  anxious,  as  he 
said,  to  direct  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  those  objects  which  obviously 
admitted  of  amelioration,  instead  of  ta¬ 
king  too  wide  a  range  in  the  outset, 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that,  with  a 
view  to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
Ireland,  the  House  would,  in  ^  early 
part  of  next  session,  take  the  subject  of 
tithes,  as  affecting  that  part  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom,  into  its  most  serious  con- 
nderation,  with  a  view  of  substituting, 
fior  the  present  precarious  and  vexatious 
noode  of  supporting  the  EstaUished 
Churdi,  a  fell  and  liberd  equivalent, 
feiriy  assessed  and  levied.  Both  the  ori- 
ginid  motion  and  the  amendment  were, 
however,  strenuously  resisted  by  Mr 
Goulbum.  With  regard  to  the  abstract 
question  of  the  commutation  of  tithes, 
if  it  was  {woposed,  he  said,  to  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  justice  ;  if  a  full 
and  fair  equivalent  was  to  be  given  for 
the  propel^  to  be  taken  away,  and  if 
the  offer  were  vduntarily  accepted  by 
the  clergy ;  to  such  a  B3r8tem  of  com¬ 
mutation,  he  would  not  only  have  no 
objection,  hut,  if  it  were  proposed,  he 
would  give  it  his  warmest  support.  The 
question,  however,  at  present,  was  not 
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whether  »  commutation  was  usehil  or 
practicable,  but  whether  the  House 
would  enter  into  a  pledge  with  respect 
to  its  conduct  in  tm  ensuing  session. 
To  such  pledges  he  had  a  decided  aver* 
sion ;  bemuse,  whenerer  they  bad  been 
given,  they  had  always  been  attended 
with  evils  or  inconveniences  of  one  kind 
or  other ;  they  ware  likely  to  excite 
hopes  only  to  disappoint  them,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  contributing  to  allay  existing 
ferments,  and  tranquillize  the  country, 
as  had  been  supposed,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  pri^uctive  of  quite  con¬ 
trary  effects.  He  then  proceeded  to 
condemn,  in  strong  terms,  the  new  and 
dangerous  doctrines  propounded  by  the 
member  for  Aberdeen,  doctrines  which 
he  considered  subversive  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  hitherto  been  always 
held  sacred ;  and  declared  his  solemn 
conviction  that  the  plunder  of  the  church 
would  be  inevitably  followed  by  the 
plunder  of  property  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Several  other  members,  among 
whom  were  Mr  Peel,  Mr  Broug^iam, 
and  Mr  Plunkett,  having  shortly  de¬ 
livered  their  opinions,  there  iqipeared 
for  Sir  J.  Newport’s  motion  65  ;  for 
the  other  orders  of  the  day  72 ;  ma¬ 
jority  7. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  In¬ 
surrection  Act,  and  that  for  the  suspen- 
siou  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were 
to  expire  on  the  Ist  of  August ;  and 
we  have  also  laid  before  our  readers 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  renewal 
of  the  former  of  these  acts  for  a  con¬ 
siderably  longer  period  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  Majesty’s  Government 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliaraent 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  In¬ 
surrection  Act  in  force  till  the  1st  of  Au¬ 
gust  1823.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Sus¬ 
pension  Act,  under  which  no  commit¬ 
tals  had  taken  place,  and  which,  in  fact, 
w'ss  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of 


a  countiy  where  the  disturbances  th^ 
prevaileu  had  assumed  neidxer  a  poli,- 
tical  nor  relimous  rhanmter,  hut  were 
the  result  of  local  causes  actiqg  upop 
a  peculiar  national  temperament,  waa 
to  be  suffered  to  die  ou^  at  the  peiiod 
originally  fixed.  The  principal  debatp 
tooK  [ds(^  on  the  6th  of  Jmy,  when 
Mr  Goulbum  moved  the  committal  of 
the  bill.  The  expediency  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  argued  by  Ministers  chiefly 
upon  the  grounds,  that,  after  every 
means  had  been  tried  and  fiuled  to  re¬ 
establish  tranquillity ;  after  the  assizes 
had  been  held  and  many  persons  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed ;  after  Govern¬ 
ment  bad  bad  recourse  to  Special  Com¬ 
missions  before  which  numerous  offen¬ 
ders  were  brought,  and  the  law  enforced 
against  them  widi  a  severity  scarcely 
justifiable  under  other  circnmatances ; 
after  all  these  expedients  had  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  without  any  sensible  effect. 
Parliament  had  been  applied  to  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers,  which  it  had 
thought  proper  to  grant,  and  the  pru¬ 
dent  and  vigorous  exercise  of  which 
had  been  attended  with  a  very  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  offences. 
But  still  there  existed  ground  for  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  and  if  Government  were 
now  deprived  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  it  had  been  invest¬ 
ed,  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  would  be 
the  inevitable  result ;  for  where  crimes 
like  those  which  had  been  perpetrated 
in  Ireland  had  attuned  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity,  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  ^irit  which  had  led  to 
them  could  be  at  once  suppressed ;  and 
it  required  something  more  than  a 
temporary  submission  to  the  law  to 
show,  thm  the  country  was  reallv  and 
effectually  tranquillized.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  these  views,  Mr  Goulbum 
mentioned,  that  in  one  district  of  Tip¬ 
perary,  seven  bouses  had  been  burned, 
and  nine  attacked  and  robbed  of  arms, 
and  one  murder  committed  within  the 
short  qtace  of  ten  days.  But  the  mag- 
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nitude  of  the  evil,  as  be  justly  remark* 
ed,  did  not  depend  on  the  number  of 
bouses  attacked  or  burned,  or  upon  the 
numbw  of  outrages  committed;  the 
real  nature  of  the  evil  in  Ireland  was 
to  be-  found  in  the  peculiar  and  distinc¬ 
tive  character  of  the  outrages  commit¬ 
ted,  and  which  all  bore  the  mark  of  the 
same  systematic  attempt  to  raise  the 
power  of  the  populace  iJ>ove  the  power 
of  the  law.  Another  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter,  which  marked  these  outrages 
was,  the  systematic  efforts  made  to  in¬ 
flict  vengeance  upon  those  who  were 
any  way  instrumental  in  bringing  cri¬ 
minals  to  justice.  Well-disposed  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  dared  to  give  their  testi¬ 
mony  in  courts  of  justice,  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  imminent  risk  of  their  lives ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  had  this  vindic¬ 
tive  spirit  been  carried,  that  it  bad  be¬ 
come  almost  a  matter  of  course,  while 
the  criminal  was  sent  to  one  jail,  to 
commit  the  witness  to  another,  as  the 
only  means  which  the  magistrate  pos¬ 
sessed  of  securing  to  him  effectual  pro¬ 
tection.  Accoi^ing  to  a  statement 
made  to  Mr  Plunkett,  a  great  part  of 
the  law  expenses  incurred  by  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Cork  arose  from  its  having  to 
maintain  in  its  jail  a  hundred  witnesses 
who  sought  security  there  from  the 
terrorists  who  desolated  the  country. 
Illegal  associations,  bound  by  illegfd 
oaths,  still  continued  in  existence,  and 
retuned  the  arms  of  which  they  had 
forcibly  acquired  possession ;  and  it 
was  argued,  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things  it  would  be  highly  imprudent 
to  withdraw  from  the  hands  of  Govern¬ 
ment  the  extraordinary  powers,  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  it,  and  which 
alone  were  adequate  to  maintun  and 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Mr  Spring 
Rice  took  the  most  prominent  part  in 
opposing  the  renewal  of  this  act.  The 
former  gentleman  entered  into  a  long 
history  of  the  troubles  and  grievances 
of  Ireland,  and  concluded  by  moving  as 
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an  amendment,  that  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  present  distressed  state  of  Ireland, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  might  be  calculated  to  re¬ 
store  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
render  unnecessary  those  provisions  of 
extraordinary  severity,  which  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  spirit  and  pi^ice 
of  the  British  constitution.  The  latter 
met  the  question  more  fturly  and  fully, 
and  discussed  tlie  expediency  of  the 
proposed  measure  with  great  ability  and 
ingenuity.  After  some  general  remarks 
on  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
House  had  formerly  passed  the  Insur¬ 
rection  Act ;  on  the  system  of  coercion, 
instead  of  conciliation,  which  Ministers 
had  pursued  towards  Ireland  ;  and  on 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  means  of 
pursuing  the  same  system  were  now 
required,  the  honourable  gentleman  re¬ 
marked,  that  he  would  constantly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  principle  which  super¬ 
seded 'the  trial  by  jury,  not  only  with¬ 
out  evidence,  but  against  evidence 
of  the  most  decisive  character.  If  ju¬ 
ries  had  been  found  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  their  duty,  then,  perhaps, 
the  Legislature  would  not  be  to  blame 
for  dispensing  with  that  great  constitu¬ 
tional  principle.  A  measure  thus  in- 
flinging  upon  the  constitutional  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people  could  only  be  defend¬ 
ed  in  a  case  of  extreme  emergency, 
when,  if  the  trial  by  jury  were  found 
at  a  particular  period  unsafe,  it  might 
be  suspended.  But  how  stood  the 
case  here  ?  Since  the  disturbance  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  the  trial  by 
j ury  was  resorted  to.  T  wo  special  com¬ 
missions  had  been  held,  and  one  if  not 
both  of  these  commissions  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  present  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland.  No  jurors  could  have  as¬ 
sembled  under  circumstances  of  greater 
terror  and  apprehension, — under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  might  have  shaken  the 
resolution  even  of  the  most  constant 
and  firm-minded  men :  yet,  though 
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placed  in  this  perilous  situation,  no 
men  baa  ever  performed  a  public  trust 
with  more  undaunted  spirit  than  the 
juries  of  Munster  at  the  late  special 
commission.  What  pretence  was  there 
then  for  abolishing  jury  trial  in  similar 
cases  ?  If  the  experiment  of  trial  by 

Shad  been  attempted  under  all  pos- 
!.  disadvantages,-  and  if  it  had  been 
found  to  answer  eveiy  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  instituted ;  what 
good  reason  could  be  adduced  for  sus¬ 
pending  the  great  constitutional  right 
of  the  country  ?  It  was  in  the  power 
of  the  magistrates,  under  this  bill,  to 
try  the  accused  party  without  a  jury; 
it  was  in  their  power  to  extend  to  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock,  if  they  pleased, 
the  merciful  interposition  of  a  jury ;  but 
surely  a  jury  trial  should  have  been 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 

Tills  was  unquestionably  a  powerful, 
we  had  almost  said,  an  unanswerable 
argument ;  at  least  no  answer  was  at¬ 
tempted,  eitlier  by  Mr  Peel  or  Mr 
Plunkett,  who  followed  Mr  S.  Rice  in 
the  debate.  However  expedient  it  may 
have  been  to  empower  the  magistrates, 
in  certain  circumstances,  to  dispense 
with  a  jury,  still  we  hold,  with  the 
honourable  member  for  Limerick,  that 
this  ought  to  have  been  the  exception, 
not  the  rule  ;  and  that  even  this  power 
of  dispensing  with  the  great  constitu¬ 
tional  safeguard  of  the  subject  ought  to 
have  been  restricted  to  cases  of  uigent 
necessity,  wliere  the  difficulty  or  delay 
of  assembling  a  jury  might  have  em¬ 
boldened  the  guilty,  impaired  the  salu¬ 
tary  terrors  of  the  law,  and  thus  com¬ 
promised  the  public  tranquillity.  Be 
tills  as  it  may,  however,  the  measure 
was  carried  by  a  most  triumphant  ma¬ 
jority,  135  voting  for  the  original  mo¬ 
tion,  and  only  17  for  Sir  R.  Wilson’s 
amendment. 

In  the  committee.  Sir  J.  Newport 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  du- 
lation  of  the  bill  should  be  limited  to 


the  Ist  of  May,  instead  of  the  1st  of 
August  1823  ;  but  this  was  also  negaw 
tiv^  by  a  majority  of  94  to  37.  Here 
all  opposition  terminated,  and  the  bill 
having  gone  throu^  its  subsequent 
sta^,  and  through  the  upper  House 
with  little  or  no  remark,  passed  into 
a  law. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
attends  to  the  foregoing  narrative,  that 
the  Government  and  the  Legislature  dis¬ 
played  great  energy  and  zeal  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  formidable  apparatus  for  the  cure 
of  Irish  turbulence ;  but  it  unfortunately 
turned  out  that  its  vU  medicatrix  did 
not  prove  altogether  equal  to  the  pre¬ 
dictions  which  had  been  hazarded,  and 
the  expectations  which  had  been  form¬ 
ed  respecting  it.  As  winter  approach¬ 
ed,  and  especially  towards  the  end  of 
December,  notices  were  again  posted 
up  in  name  of  Captain  Rock,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  payment  of  tithes  or  taxes, 
and  demanding  a  reduction  of  rents ; 
farming  stock,  which  had  been  seized  in 
behalf  of  the  landlord  during  the  day, 
was  carried  off  or  destroyed  during  the 
night;  and  instances  of  fire-raising, 
house-breakmg,  and  murder,  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  disorders  which 
distinguished  the  close  of  the  last,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
In  short,  the  same  barbarous  and  fero¬ 
cious  villains,  at  least  those  of  them 
who  had  been  successful  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  were  again  at 
work,  and  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained,  that  the  former  excesses, 
which  famine,  pestilence,  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion  Act,  and  the  military  had  so  lately 
checked,  would  be  renewed  in  all  their 
wanton  cruelty  and  atrocity,  fortu¬ 
nately  these  fears  proved,  in  a  great 
measure,  groundless.  Some  alarm  was 
excited  by  the  iqiprehension  of  several 
persons  at  Armagh,  charged  with  high 
treason;  but  they  were  subsequanuy 
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fibereted  without  being  brought  to 
trial.  Many  acts  of  the  most  ferocious 
kind  were  from  time  to  time  perpe¬ 
trated  ;  but  the  odds  were  now  greatl3r 
against  the  banditti,  who  were,  there¬ 
fore,  compelled  to  confine  their  opera¬ 
tions  within  narrow  limits. 

We  have  already,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  chapter,  noticed  the  ano¬ 
malous  position  in  which  the  present 
Lord-Lieutenant  was  placed,  and  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  with 
which  we  conceived  he  had  to  contend, 
in  a  country  lacerated  to  the  core  by 
faction,  and  the  prey  of  disorder  and 
oppression.  In  this  critical  predicament 
his  conduct  was  temperate,  yet  firm  and 
energetic.  He  continued,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  discourage  every 
manifestation  of  that  politico-religious 
fimaticism,  which  has  been  so  long  the 
master  plague  of  Ireland,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour,  if  possible,  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  hatred  and  exclusion  which 
h  had  reared.  This  policy  could  not 
fail  to  render  him  an  object  of  supreme 
hatred  and  abomination  to  the  Orange 
party.  Hitherto,  however,  they  had 
kept  their  aversion  within  some  bmmds 
of  decorum.  But  the  order  forbidding 
the  decoration  of  King  W^illiam’s  statue, 
'on  the  4th  of  November,  raised  their 
fury  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  broke 
through  all  restraint.  A  meeting  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  was  immediately 
held,  and  a  vote  of  censure  passed  upon 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  co-operated  with 
Iris  ExceDency  in  preventing  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  statue.  This  was  intended 
to  be,  and  most  certainly  was  an  indirect 
insult  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  it 
was  more  ;  h  was  a  convincing  proof  of 
a  rancorous,  intolerant,  and  domineering 
spirit  of  faction,  incompatible  vrith  the 
existence  of  any  other  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  except  tnat  which  acts  by  the 
histrumenudity  of  mere  physical  force. 
The  object  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in 
forbidding  a  foolish  ceremony,  kept  up 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  provoke 


and  humiliate  the  CathoHes,  was  one 
which  no  human  being,  not  under  ^ 
influence  of  die  worst  passions,  could 
disapprove ;  but  the  contemptible  and 
furious  fisction  which  had  so  long  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  prescriptive  rifi^t  of  insult  were 
stung  to  madness  at  finding  themselves 
for  once  precluded  from  the  exercise  of 
their  darling  prerogative;  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  1^  soon  a  very  unequivo¬ 
cal  proof  of  the  rancoroun  animosity 
which  his  conduct  had  excited. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  De¬ 
cember,  he  went  in  state  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  and  on  his  entrance  was  greeted 
with  hearty  applause  by  all  the  respec¬ 
table  part  of  the  audience ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  a  gang  of  ruffians  had  es- 
tabKshed  themselves  in  the  gallery,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  indidging  their 
malignant  passions,  and  insulting  the 
Lord-Lieutenant.  As  the  performances 
of  the  evenii^^  proceeded,  the  disorder 
became  more  outrageous ;  till  at  length, 
first  a  bottle,  and  then  a  large  wedge 
of  timber,  which  formed  the  heavy  pi^ 
of  a  watchman’s  rattle,  were  flung  with 
violence  from  the  gallery,  at  the  vice¬ 
regal  box.  By  the  activity  of  several 
gentlemen  belonging  to  his  Excellen¬ 
cy’s  suh,  several  of  the  most  active  of 
the  rioters  were  immediately  seized, 
and  carried  to  the  police-office.  The 
Attorney-General  immediately  institu¬ 
ted  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
this  most  disgraceful  and  cowardly  out¬ 
rage  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  taken  into 
cust^y,  some  were  committed  for  a 
riot,  a^  others  for  having  conspired  to 
murder  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  in  passing, 
and  as  another  illustration  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  that  spirit  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  attempted  to  describe,  that,  on 
the  night  in  question,  the  conduct  of 
the  municipal  police  was  singularly  pa¬ 
tient  and  forb«uing.  They  kept  their 
seats  with  the  most  stoical  iqmthy, 
while  the  Lord-Lieutenant  wu  insult- 
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ed^  And  even  liis  life  endangered ;  and 
it  WHH  not  till  a  gentleman  of  his  suite 
reproachetl  them  with  their  strange  in¬ 
activity,  that  they  made  any^  exertion  to 
aid  him  in  securing  the  rioters.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  exculpate 
this  gross  dereliction  of  duty ;  but  in 
our  opinion  without  success.  Every 
thing,  in  fact,  tends  to  prove,  that  the 
outrage  was  premeditated. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Lord-Lieute¬ 
nant  conducted  himself  with  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  firmness,  and  showed  that  he 
was  not  to  be  intimidated,  br  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  uproar  of  a  gang  of  intempe¬ 
rate  blackguards,  fhim  pursuing  the 


course  which  bis  duty  to  his  Sovereign 
and  his  country  pointed  out  to  him. 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  short 
persons  of  all  classes  except  Orange¬ 
men,  assembled  in  crowds  to  vote  ad-' 
dresses  of  congratulation  to  his  Excel¬ 
lency  on  this  occasion,  and  to  express 
their  warm  approbation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  his  government  had  been 
guided :  so  that  the  only  effects  of  this 
preposterous  and  wicked  attempt  wh 
to  guide  the  reflections  of  the  people  to 
the  services  which  had  provoked  it, 
and  to  increase  the  popularity,  among 
all  the  respectable  classes,  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  individual  who  was  its  object, 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MEASURES  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 


Retrofipect  of  the  proceedings  of  last  Session  respecting  the  Petitions  of  the 
Agriculturists  praying  Parliament  for  rdirf— Diversity  cf  opinions  concern- 
ing  the  causes  of  ^  existing  distress — Motives  by  which  ministers  were  pro¬ 
bably  iiMuenced  in  giving  the  pledge  contained  in  the  King's  Speech — Mr 
Brougham's  motion  on  the  distressed  state  of  the  country,  and  for  relieving  the 
Agriculturists  by  a  reduction  of  taxation — Financial  Measures  proposed  by 
Government  for  their  relirf- — Revival  of  the  Agricultural  Committee — Lord 
AWujrp's  resolution  on  the  Plan  for  the  Relirf  of  the  Country — Schemes  of 
Lord  Londonderry,  Mr  Ricardo  and  Mr  Uuskisson,  for  a  new  system  of 
Protecting  Duties — Lard  Londonderry  abandons  the  resolution  for  a  Loan  to 
the  Agriculturists — Schemes  of  Sir  T.  Lethbridge,  Mr  Bennett,  Mr  Ricardo, 
and  Mr  Huskisson  for  a  new  system  of  Com  Iaiws  rgected,  and  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  Lord  Londonderry  adopted — Mr  Western's  motion  for  a  Commit¬ 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  produced  on  the  Currency  by  a  toll  for  tlte  re¬ 
sumption  of  cash  payments — Renewal  of  the  motion. 

In  the  course  of  last  session,  the  table  petitioners  recommended  to  the  consi- 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  literally  deration  of  Parliament.  Meanwhile, 
inundated  with  petitions,  from  almost  the  •  prospects  afforded  by  the  state  of 
every  county  in  the  kingdom,  com-  the  markets  were  peculiarly  discoura- 
plaining  of  me  general  distress  which  ging ;  and  notwithstanding  the  total  ex- 
affected  all  class^  of  persons  connect-  elusion  of  foreign  gnun,  and  the  conse- 
ed  with  agriculture ;  and  a  committee  quent  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  home 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  take  into  grower  since  1819,  the  depreciation  of 
consideration  the  allegations  contained  agricultural  produce  continued  to  in- 
in  those  petitions,  and  report  the  result  crease,  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
of  their  inquiries  to  the  House.  This  so  as  to  threaten  the  total  destruction 
committee,  after  a  full  and  patient  in-  of  the  most  commanding  interest  in  the 
vestigation  of  the  subject,  produced  a  kingdom.  Large  abatements  in  rent 
most  able  and  satisfactory  r^rart,  in  had  already  been  very  generally  made 
which  the  extent  of  the  distress  under  by  the  landed  proprietors ;  but  still 
which  the  agriculturists  laboured  was  tenants  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  en- 
accurately  defined,  the  causes  which  gagements,  because  the  price  to  which 
were  conceived  to  have  produced  that  com  had  fallen  was  insufficient  to  re¬ 
distress  unfolded,  many  sound  princi-  place  the  capital  employed  in  its  pro- 
pies  stated  and  illustrated,  and  some  duction,  exclusive  of  any  rent  to  the 
measures  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  landlord.  According  to  the  true  theory 
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of  rent,  it  is  the  difference  in  the  quatv- 
tity  of  produce,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  price  of  the  difference 
of  the  quantity  of  produce,  by  which 
the  superior  classes  of  soil  exceed  the 
worst  in  actual  cultivation,  and  which 
yield  only  the  ordinary  wages  of  la* 
^ur  and  profits  of  stock.  The  profits 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  best  and  the 
worst  lands  are  the  same ;  but  the  rent 
of  the  best  land  will  exceed  that  of  the 
worst  by  the  excess  of  produce  which, 
with  the  same  expense,  it  can  be  made 
to  yield.  ,  Rent,  tnerefore,  is  the  effect, 
not  the  cause  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
com,  and  is  created  by  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils, 
which,  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  cannot  be 
made  to  return  the  same  quantity  of 
produce.  The  price  of  com,  to  be  re¬ 
munerative,  should  be  equal  to  the 
payment  of  all  cliarges,  including  rent, 
and  leaving  to  the  grower  a  fair  profit 
on  the  capital  employed  on  its  pr^uo 
tion. 

But  when,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  proceed,  the  price  of  com  has 
cease<l  to  be  remunerative,  and  conti¬ 
nues  for  a  length  of  time  depressed  be¬ 
low  the  lowest  limit  at  which  it  can  be 
so  described,  (tlie  cost  of  production 
being  meanwhile  the  same  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  public  burdens  continuing  un* 
diminished,)  this  alteration  in  the  price 
and,  by  supposition,  in  the  value  of 
com,  will  affect,  though,  perhiqis,  in 
unequal  degrees,  all  classes  who  derive 
their  usual  incomes  from  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  but  the  occupier  of  the 
land  will  be  the  sufferer  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ;  for  as  he  had  only  a  fidr  profit 
on  his  capital  when  com  was  at  a  re¬ 
munerating  price,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
cannot  fulfil  bis  engagements,  when 
com  lias  fallen  below  that  price,  with¬ 
out  a  sacrifice  on  his  part  equal  to  the 
difference  between  a  remunerating  and 
the  actual  price,  whatever  it  may  be. 
In  this  state  of  things  he  naturally  ap¬ 


plies  for  relief,  in  the  only  direction 
(qien  to  him,  namely,  an  abatement  of 
rent  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  to 
whom,  as  the  proprietor  and  cultivator 
of  tlie  soil  can  never  have  but  one  in¬ 
terest,  part  of  the  deficiency  is  thus 
transferred.  But,  from  tlie  very  nature 
of  things,  this  mode  of  relief,  at  best 
partial,  may  be  altogether  withheld, 
ami,  even  when  afforded,  will  leave  the 
gross  amount  of  the  deficit  exactly  as 
it  was.  In  the  course  of  last  year, 
landlords  very  generally  granted  de¬ 
ductions  of  rent ;  but  these  deductions 
were  justly  considered  rather  as  incon¬ 
testable  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
the  distress  than  as  contributing  in  any 
effectual  way  to  relieve  its  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  matters  cannot 
long  remain  in  this  state,  without  being 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequen¬ 
ces  ;  for  it  is  equally  impossible  that 
tlie  landlords  can  exist  without  recei¬ 
ving  rent,  or  that  rent  can  be  paid  by 
the  farmer  from  the  capital  employed 
by  him  in  cultivating  the  soil, — which 
was  asserted,  in  a  number  of  the  peti¬ 
tions  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  have  been  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  case.  For  such  an  evil, 
however,  the  great  difficulty  is,  to  de¬ 
vise  an  adequate  remedy.  This  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  two  causes ;  first,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  opinion  that  generally  prevails 
as  to  the  real  source  of  the  existing 
distress,  and,  secondly,  the  incompe¬ 
tency  of  any  legislative  measures  cal¬ 
culated  to  interfere  with  the  laws  that 
naturally  regulate  the  profits  of  csq>ital, 
whether  invested  in  agriculture,  manu¬ 
facture,  or  commerce.  Almost  every 
one  of  the  petitions  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament  contained  some  theory  of  its 
own  to  account  for  the  existing  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
concluded  by-  proposing  a  correspond¬ 
ing  nostrum  or  specific  for  restoring 
remunerative  prices,  and  placing  the 
capital  invested  in  the  soil  on  a  level 
with  that  employed  in  manufactures  or 
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commerce.  Some  of  the  petitioners 
ascribed  the  evil  to  exceesire  taxation ; 
otbera  to  the  effects  produced  by  the 
return  to  a  metallic  currency  t  a  third 
class,  to  the  operation  of  the  existing 
Com*Law,  and  the  method  resorted  to 
in  taking  the  arerages ;  a  fourth  to  the 
tithes  a^  the  system  of  the  poor-laws. 
According  to  the  first  class,  a  remedy 
was  to  be  found  in  a  reduction  of  the 
taxation,  particularly  of  those  taxes 
which  press  peculiarly  on  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  and  by  economy  and  retrench¬ 
ment  in  all  the  dep^ments  of  the 
state ;  according  to  the  second,  in  re¬ 
pealing  Mr  Peel’s  bill,  lowering  the 
value  of  money,  and  thus  raising  the 
value  of  all  commodities  as  compared 
with  money;  according  to  the  third, 
in  imposing  further  restrictions  on  the 
impo^^tion  of  foreign  com ;  while  the 
fourth  believed  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary  to  restore  prosperity  to  agri¬ 
culture,  than  a  commutation  of  tithes 
and  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates. 
In  recording  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  Pariiament  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  each  of  these  diilerent 
sets  of  theories  and  remedies  will 
pass  under  review,  with  the  reasonings 
on  which  they  were  grounded,  as  well 
as  the  arguments  which  were  ui^ed  iu 
opposition  to  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  Ministers  saw  the  necessity  of 
losing  no  time  in  bringing  under  the 
consideration  of  Parlbonent  the  dis¬ 
tressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  in  sub¬ 
mitting  some  definite  propositions  for 
its  relief.  Many  circumstances  con¬ 
spired  to  point  ont  the  necessity  of  a- 
dopting  this  course.  At  a  period  of 
unexpected  stagnation  and  calamity. 
Government  had,  by  certain  financial 
measiues,  afforded  timely  and  effectual 
aid  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country;  and  the  agricidturists,  now 
that  their  day  of  suffering  had  arrived, 
thought  themselves  at  least  entitled  to 
an  equal  share  of  assistance  and  pro¬ 


tection.  There  was  nodiing  veary  un¬ 
reasonable  in  this  expectaritm ;  although 
the  fact  could  not  coneeijed,  Aat, 
ever  since  1819,  the  home  grower  had 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  ^tidi  mar¬ 
ket,  and  that  the  distress  under  which 
agriculture  was  presently  labouring 
proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  Rie 
operation  of  the  com  biU  of  1815,  the 
efl^t  of  which,  by  keeping  the  price 
ot  com  in  this  country  habitually  and 
considerably  higher  than  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  ther^ore,  on  occasion  of  a- 
bundant  crops,  preventing  any  relief 
to  the  home  grower  by  expcnrtatkm, 
tin  the  price  had  fallen  below  that  of 
other  oounUies,  could  not  be  other 
than  to  render  prices  extremely  variable 
and  fluctuating.  But  this  course  was 
imposed  upon  Ministers  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  more  immediate  and  tangible 
character,  than  claims  which  pnffessed 
to  be  founded  upon  the  principle  of  fair 
and  even-hand^  justice.  With  im¬ 
paired  incomes  and  a  ruined  tenantry, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
country  gentlemen  should  continue  as 
tractable  and  acquiescing  as  when  the 
price  of  com  was  high  and  rents  rising. 
Symptoms  of  deferaon  among  that 
steady  and  vetetan  coros  of  ministerial 
supporters  had  in  fact  begun  to  mani¬ 
fest  themselves.  At  several  the 
county  meetings,  the  most  extraneous 
matters  had  b^  mixed  op  with  their 
speeches  and  >  resolutions ;  parliamen- 
tmy  reform,  that  never-fiuling  topic  of 
all  declaimert,  had  been  gravely  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  sure  and  undoubted  re¬ 
medy  for  excessive  tacxation  and  low 
prices ;  Cobbett,  prince  of  weathercocks, 
had  declared  himself  the  ally  of  the 
agriculturists,  and  itinerated  from  meet¬ 
ing  to  meeting,  to  enlighten  their  minds 
with  another  sample  of  bis  versatility 
and  extravagance ;  the  habitual  cla- 
mourers  for  reform  and  retrenchment, 
the  consistent  foes  of  every  ministerial 
measure,  however  sound  in  principle, 
or  salutary'  in  tendency,  seem^  on  the 
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point  of  forming  a  coalition  with  the 
ancient  and  steady  aupporten  of  the 
Goremment,  and  thus  (H^niring  a  mass 
of  opposition  which  no  Ministry  could 
withstand;  in  a  word,  the  labours  of 
Mr  Hume  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  panegyrist  in  Mr  Gooch.  It  was 
necessary  to  arrest  these  incipient  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  recall  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  to  their  ancient  allegiance.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
his  Majesty,  after  deeply  r^retting  the 
deprea^  state  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest,  while,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
considerable  improrement  had  tidien 
place  in  the  mannfactures  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  united  kingdom,  proceed¬ 
ed  to  recommend  to  the  early  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliametat  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  important  sul^ct,  per¬ 
suaded,  that  in  whaterer  measures 
they  might  adopt,  they  would  constant¬ 
ly  beaftJn  mind,  that  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  public  credit  all  the  best 
interests  of  this  kingdom  are  equally 
inrolved ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  steady  ad¬ 
herence  to  this  principle,  that  we  hare 
attained,  and  can  alone  expect  to  pre¬ 
serve,  our  high  station  amongst  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  worid.” 

Before  Ministers,  however,  had  had 
time  to  bring  to  maturity  the'  plans 
which  it  was  their  intentiom  to  submit 
to  Pkrliameht,  in  conformity  with  the 
hnpHed  pledge  contained  hi  the  Ring’s 
Speech,  Mr  Brougham,  who  had  been 
no  inattOntiye  observer  of  the  course 
which,  for  some  time  past,  opinion 
seemed  to  be  taking,  came  forward,  4 
few  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  (11th  of  February),  with 
a  motion  on  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  the  covert  object  of  which 
seemed  to  be,  to  fed  the  pulses  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  and  tb  ascertain 
how  far  they  were  likely,  in  a  matter 
where  their  own  immediate  interest  was 
concerned,  to  commit  themselves  with 
the  Government.  But  if  this  was  the 


point  at  which  he  aimed,  he  had  been 
too  sanguine  in  his  calculations;  the 
tactics  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  were  at  fault ;  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  the  charmer  were  powerless. 
The  leading  doctrine  which  pervaded 
the  elaborate  speech  with  which  the 
honourable  memberprefaced  his  motion, 
and  which  was  emb^ed  in  the  motion 
itself,  was,  that  the  country  was  weigh¬ 
ed  down  by  an  intolerable  load  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  country 
m  general,  and  of  the  agriculturists  in 
particular ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  re¬ 
duction,  to  a  great  amount,  of  the 
public  burdens,  could  in  any  degree 
effectually  alleviate  the  pressure  u^er 
which  the  most  commanding  interest 
in  the  country  was  labouring :  and  this 
doctrine  he  attempted  to  illustrate  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  though  certainly 
without  that  closeness  and  precision 
which  might  have  been  expected ;  fm 
although  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
excessive  taxation  is  a  great  evil,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  it  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  the  existing  distress 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  excepting  in  so  fru*  as  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  so3  is  subjected  to  burdens 
peculiar  to  itself.  After  a  number  of 
ubservatidns,  intended  to  point  out  the 
extent  to  winch  the  distresses  of  the 
coiuitry  had  risen,  and  after  contrast¬ 
ing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
tfai^  last  years  of  the  war,  with  that 
of  the  sixth  year  of  peace,  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  member  proceeded  to 
consider  the  effects  produced  on  the 
relative  amount  of  taxation  bv  the  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  currency.  And  here, 
he  said,  it  was  necessary  that  be  should 
go  back  to  the  year  1797,  in  order  to 
trace  the  evil  which  afflicted  the  coun¬ 
try  to  its  very  source— hi  order  to  com¬ 
bat  that  gross  absurdity  hi  argument, 
and  that  gross  injustice  in  fact,  whrdh 
was  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by  sofne 
indiridnah,  who  contended,  that  there- 
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turning  to  a  metallic  standard  of  cur¬ 
rency  created  the  existing  distress; 
whereas  the  truth  was,  that  the  great 
origin  of  the  eril  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  departure  from  that  standard ;  that 
the  grand  mischief  was  occasioned  by 
departing  from  the  acknowledged  stan¬ 
dard  of  our  currency.  At  first,  the 
effect  of  the  new  system  was  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceived ;  but  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  it  was  sufficiently 
manifest.  In  1800  the  evil  had  mount¬ 
ed  to  such  a  height,  that  its  operation 
on  the  foreign  exchanges  became  most 
evident.  In  1810,  the  Mint  price  of 
gold  was  L.3  : 17 :  IO4  an  ounce  ;  and 
the  market  or  bullion  price  of  gold  was 
L.4,  fis.,  being  a  depreciation  of  nearly 
11  per  cent.  It  ^terwards  feU  still 
more,  and  fluctuated  very  much  ;  and 
those  fluctuations  were  not  the  least 
evil,  since  they  had  a  ruinous  effect 
with  respect  to  the  land-owners,  and, 
indeed,  with  reference  to  every  class 
of  the  community,  except  those  who 
dealt  in  gold,  and  might  be  denominated 
the  managers  of  the  monied  interest. 
In  one  year  tliere  was  a  fluctuation  of 
30  per  cent. ;  a  fact  which  was  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  teeth  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  proposed  a  resolution  in  1811, 
which  the  House  amed  to,  declaring, 
that  the  bank-note  Wl  never  been  de¬ 
preciated,  that  gold  was  never  cheaper, 
and  the  bank-note  never  dearer,  'nus 
a  state  of  things  grew  up,  which  no 
well-regulated  government  would  have 
suffered  to  exist  for  one  month,  but 
which  many  gentlemen  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  having  supported  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  The  price  of  bullion,  as 
estimated  by  the  currency  circulated  in 
1611  and  1812,  showed  a  farther  de¬ 
preciation.  In  those  years,  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  gold  was  L.4 : 19 :  2^  on 
an  average,  being  a  depreciation  of 
27  in  the  hundred.  The  revenue  in 
those  years  was  L. 73,500,000.  If, 
therefore,  we  wished  to  find  out  how 


much  that  nominal  sum  amounted  to 
in  real  Sterling  gold,  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  what  the  people  absolutely  paid 
in  1811  and  1812,  and  also  to  show 
what  they  contributed  in  1822,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  diminish  the  sum  in 
the  ratio  of  27  per  cent.,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  L. 3,500,000  of  new  taxes, 
formed  an  a^egate  of  L.  19,800,000. 
This  sum  being  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount  of  revenue  collected  in  1811-12, 
left  a  total  of  L.53,700,000  :  so  that, 
in  those  years  of  war,  the  people  ac¬ 
tually  paid  L. 8,000,000  less  in  gold 
than  dieypaid  in  the  present  year,  and 
L. 7,000,000  less  than  they  paid  in  the 
year  preceding.  Taking  toe  average  of 
the  two  years,  they  paid,  in  1820-21, 
between  seven  and  eight  millions  more 
than  they  did  in  two  years  of  determined 
warfare.  Nay,  what  would  the  House 
think  when  it  was  asserted,  that  though 
in  the  years  1813, 1814,  and  1815,  three 
years  of  an  inordinate  expq^iture, 
when  Ministers  were  squandering  away 
140  or  150  millions  annually,  and  levy-, 
ing  on  the  people  a  money  sum  of  ^ 
millions — what  would  the  House  think, 
when  it  was  rendered  as  clear  as  that 
two  and  two  made  four,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was,  at  the  present  moment,  pay* 
ing  as  much  in  taxes  as  it  paid  at  that 
extravagant  period  ?  Five  pounds  per 
ounce  was  the  average  price  of  gold  in 
those  three  years,  being  a  depreciation 
of  28}  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  revenue 
of  those  years,  being  L. 84,500,000, 
was  supposed  to  be  levied  in  a  bul¬ 
lion  or  money  currency,  and  not  in  a 
currency  depreciated  28}  per  cent., 
L.  23,500,000  must  be  deducted,  which 
would  bring  the  revenue,  during  1813, 
1814,  and  1815,  to  an  average  of 
L. 6 1,000,000/wr  annum,  at  par,  which 
L.61,000,000  was  exactly  the  sum  that 
the  people  now  paid.  Considering  this 
question  with  reference  to  the  year 
1819,  a  very  great  rise  would  be  found 
to  have  taken  place  under  the  monied 
system.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue. 
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that  the  proceeding!  of  the  committee  profit  with  a  diminution  of  capital 
of  1619  had  entirely  caused  the  rise  in  stock.  This,  then,  was  one  ohrious 
the  price  of  gold.  Undoubtedly,  as  effect  of  taxation ;  it  raised  prices  by 
far  as  its  labours  tended  to  produce  a  diminishing  either  the  accumulation  m 
restoration  of  the  metallic  standard,  to  profits,  or  the  amount  of  stock.  In  the 
that  extent  it  created  the  effect  to  which  next  place,  taxes  affected  the  commu- 
he  had  already  alluded.  Between  nity  not  as  necessary  expenditure,  but 
1819  and  1822,  the  measure  agreed  to  in  another  way.  No  man  could  deny, 
by  Parliament  operated  to  raise  the  that  if  he  imposed  a  tax,  it  injurra 
real  amount  of  taxation  to  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  that 
which  answered,  on  the  nominal  a-  tax.  Taxes  paid  to  the  amount  (ff 
mount  then  levied,  to  L.3,800,000.  L.61,000,000,  by  so  much,  undeni- 
So,  by  the  operation  of  the  measure  in  ably,  reduced  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
1819,  they  raised  the  taxes  very  near*  ments  of  the  payers.  But  it  was  equal* 
ly  L. 4,000,000  a*year,  pretending  at  ly  undoubted  that  this  amount  of  taxes 
the  same  time  not  to  raise  them  at  all.  had  another  effect.  When  a  tax  is  rai* 
But  what  he  wished  to  be  now  under-  setl,  the  person  who  first  pays  it  must 
stood  were  these  two  points  :  let,  increase  his  capital,  or  diminish  his 
that  by  the  operations  on  the  curren*  transactions.  A  larger  capital  is  there- 
cy  in  1819,  the  taxes  were  increased  fore  required  for  the  same  extent  of 
L.4,000,000  :  2dly,  that  from  1814  business.  The  consequence  of  this  ne- 
to  1819  prices  were  nominally  falling,  cessity  was  the  exclusion  from  the 
There  prevailed  a  very  great  difference  trade  of  the  smaller  capitalists,  by  which 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  larger  capitalists  were  better  off. 
taxation.  Some  opinions  upon  the  But  the  public  were  not  better  off ;  for 
subject  refuted  themselves  ;  others,  the  com^ition  of  small  capitalists  waki 
every  day’s  experience  was  sufficient  to  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  great 
refute.  But  there  were  some  points  capitalists  from  monopolizing  and  ma¬ 
in  which  all  must  agree :  1st,  that  great  king  exorbitant  profits.  Here,  then, 
expenditure  has  the  effect  of  raising  was  the  second  effect  of  taxes.  Tho 
prices,  and  that  not  merely  while  the  last  effect  of  taxes  was,  that  they 
great  expenditure  is  going  on,  but  after  increased  prices  as  well  as  capital, 
it  has  ceased :  because,  when  the  ex-  Every  one  who  paid  a  tax  advanced 
penditurc  is  great,  the  spending  is  ei-  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  that  extent 
ther  from  the  income,  or  from  the  ac*  and  more.  If  the  tax  formed  a  fiac* 
cumulated  capital.  If  it  be  from  the  tion  of  the  price,  such  as  5^d.,  the  con- 
income,  the  profits  of  the  accumulation  sumer  uas  charged  5^d.,  perhaps  fid. 
*  of  capital  are  taken  away.  If  from  the  The  trader  made  the  consumer  pay  for 
ciqiitid,  it  destroys  to  that  amount,  not  the  advanced  capital,  and  for  the  ad* 
physically  ami  absolutely,  but  on  the  vance  to  Government.  Now  this  three- 
whole,  it  destroys  a  sum  falling  consi-  fold  operation  of  taxes  he  really  con* 
derably  short  of  the  apparent  amount,  sidered  os  the  cause  of  public  distress, 
but  it  makes  a  great  destruction.  The  By  the  total  amount,  then,  of  taxes, 
consequence  is,  that  the  capital  is  di*  the  country  vvas  distressed  ;  and  as  the 
luinished,  and  the  profits  increased,  by  farmer  belonged  to  the  class  on  which 
a  rule  as  old  as  political  speculation  in  taxation  fell,  and  had  always  fitilen, 
modem  Europe,  namely,  that  profits  are  with  unequal  severity,  it  became  ne* 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  amount  cessary  to  attend  to  this  view  of  its  ope* 
'Of  ex(M!nditure  ;  or,  what  is  equally  ration.  The  remedy  of  reducing  rents 
dear,  that  there  must  be  an  increase  of  had  been  resorted  to ;  but  as  that  re- 
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ductioA  become  quite  oecosstfy  to 
tbe  Cnmer,  ap  the  umiiminiehed  rents 
were  necessary  to  the  landlord,  and  the 
utmost  reductions  which  could  be  made 
were  inadequate.  The  fwmer  com* 
plained  of  toe  fall  in  the  price  of  pro> 
duce.  Wheat  sold  20s.  per  quarter 
lower  than  he  could  afford  for  growing 
it.  Suppose,  then,  it  was  at  the  least  10s. 
per  quarter  lower  than  the  price  at 
which  the  farmer  could  afford  to  grow 
wheat,  and  that  unless  the  price  should 
be  increased  to  that  amount,  he  loses 
by  growing  it ;  what  relief  could  he 
have  from  lowering  his  rent  ?  what 
did  H  avail,  to  lower  the  rent  20,  25, 
or  even  30  per  cent.  ?  Could  any  such 
reduction  compensate  the  farmer  for 
the  increased  price  in  all  the  means  of 
production  ?  If,  taking  the  years  of 
1793,  1794,  and  1796,  and  comparing 
them  with  tbe  three  last  years  up  to 
this  time,  tbe  rise  in  the  price  of  pro¬ 
duction  amounted  almost  to  cent,  per 
cent.,  was  it  astonishing  that  tlie  tenan¬ 
try  of  tbe  kingdom  were  depressed  ? 
Or,  was  it  to  be  presumed  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  rent,  to  the  greatest  possible 
amount  to  which  it  could  be  carried, 
could  effect  any  alleviation  ?  No : 
from  such  a  source  no  remedy  could  be 
expected.  The  attempt  must  be  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  landlord,  without  affording 
any  effectual  relief  to  the  tenant. 

Tbe  amount  of  the  pressure  arising 
from  taxation  being  undisputed,  there 
was  abundant  reason  why  every  branch 
of  the  public  economy  looked  forward 
to  that  relief  which  a  thorough  retrench¬ 
ment  could  alone  effect.  But  on  no 
class  did  the  pressure  so  seriously  lie, 
as  on  the  agricultural  body;  indeed, 
there  were  special  causes  why  tbe 
same  weight  falling  on  tlie  other 
branches  could  not,  in  its  effects,  be  so 
injurious  as  to  them.  Tbe  agriculturist 
was  very  differently  circumstanced  in 
the  control  of  his  concerns  from  the 
manufacturer.  He  did  not,  like  him, 
possess  the  power  of  accommodating  his 


supply  to  tbe  demand.  There  were 
causes  intrinsically  affecting  bis  oon- 
cems,  which  gave  him  far  less  power 
over  them :  he  was  exposed  to  the 
operations  of  the  seasons,  and  to  all  the 
accidents  of  the  elements.  He  was  at 
tbe  mercy  of  those  fluctuations,  to 
counteract  which  the  manufacturer 
could  provide  by  tbe  limitatimi  of  the 
supply  to  tbe  demand.  It  had  been 
said,  and  said  justly,  that  low  prices 
tended  to  relieve  themselves.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  the  manufacturer  look¬ 
ed  for  his  profit  in  a  more  extended 
consumption ;  and  so  would  the  agri¬ 
culturist  also,  did  not  the  operations  of 
tbe  Exchequer  interpose.  He  would 
find  his  compensation  for  a  fall  of  price 
in  a  more  extensive  sale,  did  not  the 
tax-gatherer  interfere  between  the  na¬ 
tural  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  By 
such  interference,  tbe  agricultorist  was 
shut  out  from  that  natural  remedy 
which  was  open  to  every  other  branch 
in  any  depression  of  the  prices.  When 
the  tax  was  so  great  as  to  form  a  great 
proportion  of  the  price,  tbe  consumer 
was  not  affected  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  grower  ;  because  it  was  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  experience  that  laying  on  taxes 
on  produce  diminished  the  consump¬ 
tion  even  in  the  case  where,  from  other 
causes,  the  population  was  at  tbe  same 
time  increased. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  tlien  proceeded  to  declare,  that 
having  now  returned  to  the  old  system 
of  currency,  the  only  relief  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  classes  lay  in  a  determined  re¬ 
duction  of  the  taxes  which  oppressed 
them  ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hint,  tliat  since,  in  defiance  of  all  re¬ 
trenchment  and  economy,  much  public 
burden  would  necessarily  remain,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  country 
ought  not  to  go  still  fartlier  in  relief ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  public  creditor 
should  he  plundered,  and  the  national 
faith  and  honour  for  ever  destroyed, 
in  order  that  landlords  might  continue 
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t«  realize  the  exorbitant  rente  created 
by  the  fai^  war  prices^  and  by  the  mo* 
iwpoly  which  the  homo  grower  had  so 
long  ei^yed  of  the  honoe  market.  The 
lionoui^le  and  learned  member  eon* 
eluded  with  moviog,  **  that  it  is  die 
bounden  duty  of  this  House,  well-con¬ 
sidering  the  pressure  of  public  burdens 
upon  all,  but  especially  me  agricultural 
classes,  to  obtain  for  the  suffering  people 
of  these  realms  such  a  reduction  of  the 
taxes  as  may  be  suited  to  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  may  affonl 
an  immediate  r^f  to  the  distresses  of 
the  country,”  » 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
posed  the  resolution  now  submitted, 
because  he  condemned  the  cloaked  and 
mysterious  terms  in  which  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  member  bad  hinted  at 
the  measures  to  which  the  landed  in¬ 
terest  were  to  look  for  protection  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  reductions  which  had  been 
proposed  could  not  be  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect  without  injury  to  the  state ;  be¬ 
cause  Ministers  were  themselves  dis¬ 
posed  to  carry  reduction  to  the  utmost 
practicable  extent ;  because  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  member  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  entrap  the  House  into  a  pre¬ 
mature  decuion  of  the  question ;  because 
the  statements  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  member,  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
parative  amount  of  taxation  in  peace 
and  in  war,  were  greatly  exaggerated, 
taxes  to  tlie  extent  of  eighteen  millions 
having  been  taken  off  at  the  close  of 
the  war ;  and  because  the  House  ought 
not  to  come  to  a  decision  until  they 


had  the  whole  mJbjVcH  fully  before 
them*  The  Noble  Marquis  added, 
that  be  would  not  allow  himself  so  &r, 
to  anticipate  the  plans  whieh  his  Mu* 
jesty’s  Ministers  meant  to  submit  to 
Parliament,  pa  to  say  what  would  ope¬ 
rate  as  a  relief  to  the  distress  which 
prevailed ;  but  he  would  not  deny, 
that  there  wouhl  be  some  aHeviaticm  Of 
taxation, 'and  that  Ministers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  adhere  to  every  principle  of 
rational  and  practicable  economy.  Ho 
concluded  by  moving  the  previous 
question. 

But  Mr  Brougham's  arguments  were 
most  vigorously  grappled  with  by  Mr 
Ricardo,  who  denied  that  taxation  was 
the  cause  of  the  present  agricultural 
distress,  and  maintained  that  a  country 
'might  be  totally  without  taxes,  and 
yet  in  the  exact  situation  that  England 
was  at  present.  It  was  consistent  e- 
nough  in  those  who  thought  that  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  had  made 
a  change  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  mcHiey,  and  h^  consequently 
increased  the  actual  value  of  the  taxes 
in  that  proportion,  though  their  nmni- 
nal  amount  still  remained  the  same,  to 
say  that  taxation  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture } 
but  it  was  impossible  for  those  who 
held  that  the  restoration  of  the  currency 
bad  not  created  any  thing  like  so  great 
a  change,  to  accede  to  such  a  state¬ 
ment*.  Mr  Brougham  had  stated,  that 
the  manufacturers  of  leather,  on  account 
of  the  tax  on  it,  laigely  increased  its 
price  to  the  consumer,  and  derived  so 


*  At  the  time  when  Mr  Peel’s  bill  passed,  and  for  four  years  previous,  the  market  price  of 
gold,  /L.4,  2t.)liad  differed  from  the  mint  price  (L.3  :  17  :  10^)  only  by  5  per  cent.,  which 
was,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  actual  depreciation  at  that  time.  But  by  tlie  injudicious 
ragemeas  of  the  Bank  to  purdiase  gold,  in  order  to  resume  payments  in  specie  at  an  earlier 
period  than  had  been  contemplated  by  the  aupporters  of  the  measure  for  returning  to  a  metallic 
currency,  a  further  depreciation  was  product  amounting,  according  to  Mr  Tooke,  one  of  the 
moat  inteUigentiwkneasea  examined  by  the  Agricultural  Committee,  to  about  9  per  cent.  In 
this  estimate  Mr  Ricardo,  in  his  able  pamphlet,  “  On  Protection  to  Agriculture,”  (p.  SI.)  per. 
fectly  concurs;  and  if  it  be  well  found^,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  lielieve  it  is,  the  wliole 
increased  value  of  the  currency,  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  Mr  Peel’s  bill,  may  be 
taken  at  about  10  per  cent. 
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much  benefit  thereby  as  to  be  ready  to 
represent  it  to  Parliament,  as  a  very 
useful  and  beneficial  tax.  Surely,  by 
a  parity  of  analogy,  the  agricultural  in- 
terest,  burdened  as  it  was  by  taxation, 
might  petition  Parliament  against  a  re¬ 
duction  of  it,  since  it  was  as  much  in 
their  power,  as  in  that  of  the  leather 
manufacturer,  to  make  it  useful  in  en¬ 
hancing  the  price  of  their  commodity 
to  the  consumer.  His  honouVable  and 
learned  fiiend  had,  however,  drawn  a 
very  nice  distinction — so  nice  indeed, 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  not  gifted 
with  ability  to  discern  it — ^between  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  leather 
manufacturer  and  those  in  which  the 
agriculturist  was  place<l.  He  had  said, 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  taxation  n'as  paid  by  the  consumer ; 
but  that  in  the  case  of  the  agriculturist, 
it  was  paid  by  the  seller,  and  could 
not  be  charged  to  the  consumer.  He 
could  wish  his  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend  had  stated  to  the  House 
his  reasons  for  such  an  assertion.  If 
he  were  to  be  called  upon  to  declare 
what  he  conceived  the  cause  of  the 
resent  depressed  state  of  agriculture, 
e  should  say,  that  the  cause  of  it  was 
the  abundance  of  produce  now  in  hand, 
arising  from  the  late  abundant  harvest, 
the  quantity  of  land  recently  brought 
into  cultimion,  the  importation  of 
com  fi'om  Ireland,  and  various  other 
causes,  which  it  was  not  material  at 
that  time  to  mention.  Indeed,  the 
House  would  deceive  both  itself  and 
the  country,  if  it  should  conte  to  a  re¬ 
solution  that  taxation  was  the  cause  of 
the  distresses  of  the  agricultural  inte¬ 
rest.  His  honourable  and  learned 
friend  had  stated,  that  unless  something 
were  done  to  relieve  the  farmer,  much 
of  the  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  til¬ 
lage.  He  said  so  too ;  and  it  was  to 
that  very  circumstance  that  he  looked 
forward  as  a  remedy. 

Mr  Brougham’s  motion  was  ultimate¬ 
ly  negatived  by  a  majority  of  212  to 


108 :  and  it  appears  from  the  lists  of 
the  majority  and  minority,  that  none 
of  the  country  gentlemen  who  had 
hitherto  supported  Ministers  voted  for 
Ae  resolution  submitted  by  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentleman. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  Lord  Lon¬ 
donderry,  in  a  longand  elaborate  speech, 
developed  the  financial  measures  which 
Ministers  intended  to  submit  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  relief  of  the  existing 
distresses ;  and  in  order  to  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  Government  had  proceed¬ 
ed  in  coming  to  the  determination  to 
propose  these  remedies,  he  entered  at 
considerable  length  into  the  financial 
position  of  the  country  at  the  present 
moment,  the  views  which  Ministers  en- 
tertmned  of  that  position,  and  the 
means  which,  in  their  judgment.  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  most  wisely  apply  for  the 
double  purpose  of  relieving  the  present 
distress,  and  securing  general  and  per¬ 
manent  prosperity.  With  regard  to 
the  financial  ]X)sition  of  the  country,  he 
showed  that  there  was  a  reduction  of 
L.1,171,000  below  the  lowest  estimate 
of  our  peace  establishment,  as  set  forth 
by  the  finance  committee  of  1817 ;  a 
reduction  of  L.3,606,000  below  the 
estimates  of  1820 ;  and  a  reduction  of 
L.2, 042,000  below  the  estimates  of 
last  year.  The  total  amount  of  the  in¬ 
come  for  the  present  year  be  estimated 
at  L.55,228,000,  whHe  the  ex|^ndi- 
ture,  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary, 
was  only  L.49,9G8,000,  thus  leaving  a 
clear  availalde  surplus  revenue  of  more 
than  five  millions,  arising  from  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  the  retrenchments  al¬ 
ready  effected  by  Ministers,  (amount¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  rather 
more  than  two  millions,)  and  to  the 
improvement  which  liad  taken  place  in 
tlie  public  revenue.  His.  Lorddiip 
likewise  calculate<l,  that  a  farther  saving 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  would  be 
effected  by  the  plan  adopted  by  Minis¬ 
ters  for  the  conversion  of  the  five  per 
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cent,  into  four  per  cent,  stock.  Next, 
ns  to  the  views  of  Ministers  in  regard 
to  the  financial  state  of  the  couu^, 
his  Lordship  referred  to  the  resolution 
founded  upou  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee,  to  which  tlie  House  came 
in  June  1819,  bearing,  that  in  order  to 
effect  such  progressive  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  as  may  adequately 
support  public  credit,  and  afford  to  the 
country  a  prospect  of  future  relief  from 
a  part  of  its  present  burdens,  it  was  ab> 
solutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the 
country  beyond  its  expenditure,  of  not 
less  than  L.5,000,000.  Tlie  object 
contemplated  by  Parliament  had  now, 
he  said,  been  happily  accomplished ; 
and  while  it  was  imperative  that  the 
surplus  of  five  millions,  above  alluded 
to,  should  be  applied  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  public  debt,  in  terms  of  the  re* 
solution  of  1819,  there  still  remained, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  five  per  cent, 
to  tlie  four  per  cent,  stock,  a  further 
clear  annual  saving  of  L. 1,400,000 ; 
and  it  was  for  Parliament  to  determine 
what,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  should  be  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  that  sum.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  House  would  consider  it  most 
advisable  to  apply  it  to  the  remissiop 
of  taxes,  his  Lordship  intimated  that  it 
was  the  iptention  of  Ministers  to  repeal 
the  annual  malt  dut^  of  one  shilling  a 
bushel,  or  eight  shillings  a  quarter,  and 
lliereby  to  relieve  the  country  froip  the 
payment  of  between  L. 1,400,000  and 
L.  1,500,000 annum.  Lastly,  with 
respect  to  the  means  to  be  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  present 
(listress,  liia  Lordship  stated,  tiiat  the 
Bank  had  agreed,  on  the  security  of 
Exchequer  bills,  bearing  an  interest  of 
three  per  cent.,  repayable,  if  called  for, 
by  instalmems,  and  at  short  notices,  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
L.4,000,000,  a  laige  proportion  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  lend  to  pa¬ 
rishes,  in  their  corporate  character,  on 
yOL.  XIV.  PART  I. 


the  security,  and  in  aid  of  the  parochial 
rates,  but  not,  in  any  case,  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  one  year’s  assessment ; 
and  the  remainder  in  small  monthly  al¬ 
lowances,  (about  equal  to  the  interest 
of  the  capital  invested,  and  the  charge 
for  warehouse,)  on  British  com  to  be 
warehoused,  when  prices  are  under 
55s.,  on  condition  of  its  remaining  in 
store  till  the  price  sliall  rise  to  6^ ; 
but  still  leaving  a  power  to  the  owner 
at  any  time  to  withdraw  his  com  from 
the  warehouse,  and  to  throw  it  into 
consumption,  on  waiving  or  refrmding 
the  allowance.  The  immediate  cfiGect 
of  this  plan  would,  said  his  Lordship, 
obviously  be,  to  enable  the  parislies  to 
forbear  from  levying  rates  during  the 
year,  and  to  give  the  farmer  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  an  additional  purchaser  in  the 
market,  when  prices  vyrre  depressed  by 
glut ;  and  the  consumer  an  additional 
supply  when  prices  might  considerably 
advance,  but  not  to  the  })oint  at  which 
the  ports  would  be  open  for  foreign 
produce.  At  the  same  time,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Government  had  found  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  any  determina¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  best  mode  in  which  relie  f 
could  lie  administered ;  and  that  had 
they  been  able  to  discover  any  pm- 
dent  plan  for  applying  part  of  the  sum 
to  be  advanced  by  the  Bank  to  the 
direct  relief  of  the  landed  interest, 
without  involving  themselves  or  the 
country  in  difficulties,  they  would  have 
preferre<l  it.  But  this  not  being  tlie 
case,  and  Ministers  being  anxious  to 
make  as  earnest  an  effort  for  their  re¬ 
lief  as  they  had  done  for'  that  of  the. 
manufacturingand  commercial  interests, 
when  in  a  condition  of  similar  distress, 
tliey  had  not  hitherto  felt  themselves 
enabled  to  propose  any  other  measures 
tlmn  those  now  brought  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  his  Lorrl- 
ship  took  occasion  to  express  his  entire 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Mr  Brougham,  in  introducing  his  late 
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motion,  that  taxation  was  the  prime 
source  of  the  evils  which  oppressed  the 
country,  and  that  there  was  no  remedy 
for  thoM  evils  but  in  a  commensurate 
reduction  of  the  public  burdens.  His 
Lordship  held  with  Mr  Ricardo,  that 
a  count^  might  be  wholly  exempt  from 
taxes,  and  yet  suffer  as  much,  or  even 
more  from  agricultural  distress  than 
England  was  doing  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  The  total  amount  of  taxes, 
direct  and  indirect,  which  bear  upon 
the  fanner,  his  Lordship  estimated  at 
one-seventh  of  his  rent;  but  taking 
them,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  only 
one-fifth,  and  assuming  that  the  land¬ 
lord’s  rent  bears  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  it  follows,  that  the  taxes  on 
the  farmer  amount  to  one-twentieth  of 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or 
five  per  cent,  on  the  outings  and  in¬ 
comings  of  the  whole  farm.  But  it 
will  not  be  maintained  that  such  a  sum 
as  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  can  have  the  effect 
of  occasioning  or  continuing  the  pre¬ 
sent  distress  ;  or  that  even  if  the  farmer 
were  exonerated  from  the  payment  of 
every  shilling  of  taxes,  he  would  ex¬ 
perience  any  effectual  relief  from  his 
present  embarrassments.  Assuming 
that  the  price  of  raw  produce  has  fallen 
30  per  cent,  below  that  at  which  it 
would  be  remunerative,  (and  this  is  ra¬ 
ther  within  than  beyond  the  truth,)  the 
taking  off  the  five  per  cent,  paid  in 
taxes,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Noble  Marquis,  wmuld  leave  25  per 
cent,  as  the  amount  of  the  depreciation, 
after  the  farmer  had  been  place<l  in  the 
situation  supposed  by  Mr  Ricardo. 

His  Lordship  also  alluded  to  the  ex- 
.  isting  com  law,  of  which  he  thought 
some  modification  desirable,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  expected  any  immediate  re¬ 
lief  to  the  farmer  from  such  revision  and 
amendment,  but  because  he  thought  it 
might  tend  to  allay  somewhat  of  that 
anxiety  and  alarm  in  the  public  mind, 


wliich  naturally  arose  with  respect  to 
the  possible  eii^ts  of  a  future  opening 
of  tne  ports,  for  the  importation  of  fo¬ 
reign  com.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  sudden  transition  from  complete 
and  exclusive  monopoly,  to  unlimited 
foreign  supply,  was  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude,  to  which,  from  the  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  principles  upon  which 
the  averages  were  taken,  the  home 
grower  wras  continually  exposed.  Some 
precautionary  measures  were,  there¬ 
fore,  indispensable  ;  and  although  he 
did  not  deem  it  proper,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  point  out  the  exact  nature 
of  the  regulations  which  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  intended  to  propose,  he 
most  decidedly  entered  his  protest  a- 
gainst  the  system  of  imposing  such  high 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  as  were,  last  year,  so  indiscreetly 
pressed  upon  Parliament,  in  many  of 
the  agricultural  petitions  ;  and  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  have  it  considered  whether  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  agriculturist,  with  which 
eventually  those  of  the  consumer  were 
identified,  might  not  be  placed,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  protection  of  a  double 
average;  that  is,  whether  some  addi¬ 
tional  restraint,  either  by  limitation  of 
quantity,  or  increase  of  duty,  might 
not  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  for  the  first  six  weeks,  or 
three  months  after  the  ports  opene<l, 
thereby  not  wholly  excluding  foreign 
supply,  but  admitting  it  in  a  more  li¬ 
mited  degree  till  such  time  as  the  sub¬ 
sequent  averages  should  serve  to  con¬ 
firm  or  correct  the  average  upon  which 
the  ports  had  been  first  opened.  'The 
8)'Btem  of  warehousing  foreign  com 
ought  also,  in  his  Lordshi^i’s  opinion, 
to  undergo  some  investigation.  I'he 
Nohle  Lord  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  production  of  the  returns  of  the  re¬ 
venue  and  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  for  the 
years  ending  the  5th  of  January  1821 
and  1822,  and  by  giving  notice  that, 
on  the  18th,  he  would  move  for  the  re- 
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viva!  of  the  agricultural  committee,  and 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would,  on  a  future  day,  bring  forward 
B  measure  for  enabling  the  Bank  to  ia  - 
sue  L.4,000,000  on  Exchequer  bills, 
in  loan  to  different  parishes,  and  would 
also  submit  a  proposition  for  reducing 
the  present  amount  of  the  duty  on 
malt. 

These  resolutions  were  carried  with¬ 
out  a  di^dsion,  but  not  without  some 
keen  discussion.  Mr  Brougham,  whose 
fsTourite  doctrines  the  Noble  Marquis 
had  pointedly  assailed,  attacked,  in  his 
turn,  the  whole  reasonings  and  plans  of 
Ministers,  which  he  attempted  to  oyer- 
whelm  with  his  powerful  invective,  al- 
leging[fhat  the  calculations  of  the  Noble 
Marquis,  respecting  the  effect  of  taxa¬ 
tion  on  agriculture,  were  wholly  fanci¬ 
ful  and  groundless ;  that  no  manner  of 
relief  whatever  would  be  afforded  by 
the  partial  and  insignificant  reduction 
of  one  shilling  on  ^e  bushel  of  malt, 
and  that  the  other  parts  of  the  proposed 
plan,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  ag¬ 
gravate,  instead  of  alleviating  the  exist¬ 
ing  evil.  The  learned  gentleman  was 
answered  by  Mr  Huskisson,  in  an  able 
and  satisfactory  speech,  replete  with 
sound  principle  and  solid  reasoning ;  in 
which  he  defended  the  views  adopted 
by  Government,  and  emieavoured  to 
show  that  the  anticipations  of  Mr 
Brougham  were  totally  without  foun¬ 
dation. 

On  the  18tb,  Lord  Londonderry,  con¬ 
formably  to  notice,  moved  the  revival 
pf  the  Agricultural  Committee.  In  this 
stage  of  the  business,  no  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  great  question,  in 
which  every  oue  took  so  deep  an  inte¬ 
rest,  was  to  be  anticipated,  because  it 
could  lead  to  no  result ;  nevertheless, 
a  long  and  desultory  debate  followed. 
A  number  of  members  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  of  delivering 
their  opinions  upon  various  subjects, 
immediately  or  remotely  connected  with 
the  agricultural  question,  or  of  ani¬ 


madverting  iqion  the  doctrines  of  Mr 
Brougham,  or  the  plana  and  reasonings 
of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Of 
the  speeches  delivered  umn  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  only  one  that  calls  for  any  no¬ 
tice  ia  that  of  Mr  Ricardo,  whose  opi¬ 
nions  on  this,  or  indeed  on  any  question 
connected  with  political  economy,  are 
entitled  to  the  greater  weight,  as  they 
are  generally  the  result  of  profound  re- 
fiection  and  rare  sagacity,  conjohoed 
with  an  unrivalled  ^owledge  of  the 
subject.  He  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  proposed  measure  of  an  advance  of 
four  millions  by  the  Bank,  at  three  per 
cent,  interest,  which  he  considered  a 
hazardous  experiment.  Vast  quantities 
of  gold  had  been  obtained,  to  supply 
the  circulation  of  this  country ;  and  the 
Bank  Directors  ought  to  consider  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  more  than  was  sufficient 
for  that  purpose  ;  for  if  they  had  not, 
the  measure  they  were  about  to  adopt 
could  not  be  expedient,  as  four  millions 
could  not  be  added  to  our  circulation 
without  affording  an  inducement  to  ex¬ 
port  the  gold.  If  the  Bank  had  no 
greater  quantity  of  gold  than  sufficed 
to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  no  measure  could  be  more  injudi¬ 
cious  than  this,  as  it  respected  them. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  having  large 
quantities  of  gold  in  their  possession, 
they  issued  four  millions  of  additional 
currency,  the  effect  would  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  exportation  of  gold,  to  lower 
its  value  all  over  the  world,  and  to  turn 
the  foreign  exchanges  against  us.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  system  of  lend¬ 
ing  the  public  money  on  the  security 
of  com  and  poor-rates  was  decidedly 
contrary  to  every  established  principte 
of  political  economy  and  common  sense. 
Such  an  advance  of  money,  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  for  twelve  months 
•  certain,  must  prevent  the  article  from 
finding  its  own  level,  and  the  siq)ply 
from  adjusting  itself  to  the  demand, 
while,  by  the  encouragement  thus  giveir 
to  storing  com  for  a  year,  the  period  of 
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glut  might  be  retarded,  but  it  would  come 
at  last.  **  But  it  has  been  sud,  that  si¬ 
milar  advances  have  been  made  to  the 
commercial  interest  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  why  should  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  be  excluded  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  benefit?  It  may  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  measure  be  justifiable  in  any 
case  whatever,  but  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  the  commercial  classes  made 
their  application  for  this  indulgence 
under  very  different  circumstances  from 
the  agricultural  class.  The  commer¬ 
cial  cl^  are  liable  to  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness.  A  market  for  which  they  have 
prepared  their  goods,  may,  during  war, 
(and  it  is  only  during  war  that  such  ad¬ 
vances  have  l^n  made,)  be  shut  against 
them.  On  the  probability  of  selling 
their  goods  they  have  given  bills  which 
are  burning  due,  and  their  character 
and  fortune  depend  on  fulfilling  their 
engagements.  All  they  want  is  time  ; 
by  forbearing  to  produce  more  of  the 
commodity  for  which  there  is  a  dimi¬ 
nished  demand,  they  are  sure,  though 
probably  with  great  loss,  to  dispose  of 
their  articles.  Is  the  situation  of  the 
farmer  any  thing  like  this  ?  Has  he  any 
bills  becoming  due  ?  Do  all  his  future 
transactions  depend  on  his  momentari¬ 
ly  sustaining  his  credit  ?  Are  markets 
ever  wholly  shut  against  him  ?  Is  it  a 
mere  supply  of  money  to  meet  his  bills 
that  he  requires  ?  The  cases  are  most 
widely  different,  and  the  analt^  which 
has  b^n  attempted  to  be  set  up  be¬ 
tween  them  fails  iit  every  particular.” 

With  regard  to  the  operation  and 
effect  of  taxes,  he  remarked,  that  there 
were  two  descriptions  of  persons,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  likely  to  coin- 
plain  of  the  pressure  of  taxation.  A- 
gainst  the  producers,  the  doors  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  shut.  They  had 
the  remedy  in  their  own  bands  ;  they 
must  regulate  their  own  price,  by  ma¬ 
king  the  supply  square  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  But  to  the  consumers,  on  whom 
the  taxee  really  pressed,  the  dooi's  oi' 


the  House  should  be  always  thrown 
open.  When  they  said  that  their  in¬ 
come  was  unequal  to  their  expenditure, 
and  that  taxes  prevented  them  from 
procuring  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  their 
prayers  were  entitled  to  the  utmost  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  taxes  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  removed.  Now,  to  whom 
would  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  be  a 
benefit — ^to  the  farmer  who  produced 
it,  or  to  the  general  consumer?  The 
answ'er  w'as,  to  the  consumer.  And  so 
on  of  the  salt,  the  soap,  and  other  taxes 
which  affected  articles  of  general  con¬ 
sumption.  For  this  reason  these  taxes 
ought  to  be  repealed ;  but  not  at  all 
from  the  impression  that  thos6  taxes 
were  duplicated  or  triplicated  by  dealers 
or  sellers.  Mr  Brougham  seemed  to 
think,  that  if  a  commodity  changed 
hands  two  or  three  times,  each  dealer 
M'ould  charge  10  per  cent,  on  the  a- 
mount  of  the  tax ;  so  that,  after  various 
changes,  it  might  be  increased  to  an 
almost  indefinite  amount  to  the  consu¬ 
mer  ;  but,  if  these  two  or  three  changes 
took  place  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
10  per  cent.,  supposing  that  was  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  per  an7ium, 
would  satisfy  all  the  persons  through 
whose  hands  it  passed.  Taxes  were 
injurious,  but  they  affected  all  classes 
of  consumers,  and  the  repeal  of  any  one 
of  them  would  not  be  particularly  ser¬ 
viceable  tb  the  agricultural  class.  Mr 
Brougham  had  observed,  that  if  tlie 
quantity  of  capital  were  increased,  it 
was  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  that 
profits  would  be  diminished.  Far  from 
that  being  Uie  fact,  he  denied  the  posi¬ 
tion  altogether.  If  the  capital  of  the 
country  were  doubled,  and  the  price  of 
provisions  lowered,  the  rate  of  profits 
would  not  be  reduced.  But  with  the 
continually  increasing  population  of 
England,  they  could  not  have  low  prices 
of  corn,  if  they  did  not  import  foreign 
corn.  An  importation  free  of  all  re¬ 
straints  could  not,  at  this  moment,  be 
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proposed  ;  but  a  protecting  duty  ought 
to  imposed,  g^ually  declining  till 
the  duty  was  equal  to  the  peculiar  bur* 
dens  to  which  the  fm-mer  was  liable. 

Qn  the  21st  Lord  Althorp  brought 
forward  a  resolution  on  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Ministers,  for  the  relief  of  the 
country.  His  Lordship’s  proposition 
was  general,  and,  in  terms,  amounted 
only  to  an  allegation  that  the  reduction 
of  taxation,  to  the  extent  proposed  by 
Government,  was  not  sufficient  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  in  the  speech  with  which  he 
introduced  it,  after  stilting  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  all  the  evils  under  which  the 
country  was  presently  suffering  were 
ultimately  traceable  to  excessive  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  that  reduction  to  a  greater  a- 
mount  than  that  contemplateil  by  Mi¬ 
nisters  was  indispensable,  in  the  actual 
circumstances,  for  the  effectual  relief  of 
the  prevailing  distress,  he  strongly 
urged  the  policy,  and  even  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  employing  the  surplus  of 
L.  5,0CK),000  in  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
instead  of  laying  it  out  at  simple  in- ' 
terest  for  the  liquidation  of  tlie  public 
<lebt,  which  he  thought  could  only  have 
tlie  effect  of  raising  the  funds.  The 
resolution  of  the  Noble  Lord  w'as  op¬ 
posed  by  Mr  Robinson,  who  moved, 
by  way  of  amendment,  two  resolutions; 
the  first  of  which  declared,  that  the 
net  surplus  revenue  of  the  year  ending 
the  5tli  of  January  1823  jnight  be 
estimated  at  L.  5,260,000,  exceeding 
by  L.  260,000  the  amount  of  the  clear 
surplus  which  the  House,  by  the  re¬ 
solution  of  June  1819,  deemed  it  ex- 
pe<lient  to  provide,  for  the  progressive 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  the 
adequate  support  of  public  credit ;  and 
the  second,  that  by  the  operation  of 
this  surplus,  connected  with  a  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  five  per  cent, 
stock,  a  diminution  of  taxes  might  be  ‘ 
immediately  effected,  thereby  affording 
to  the  people,  within  the  current  year, 
the  first  advantages  of  that  relief  from 


a  part  of  their  burdens,  which  was  held 
out  to  the  country,  in  the  resolution  of 
1819,  as  one  of  ^e  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  application  of  a  surplus 
of  five  millions  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  Mr  Robinsim  remarked,  that  it 
was  impossible  Government  should  not 
have  early  directed  their  attention  to 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Noble  Lord.  So  obvious 
a  reduction  as  cutting  off  five  millions 
of  taxes  could  not  have  failed  to  prove 
a  very  palatable  act ;  and  had  Mini¬ 
sters  been  disposed  to  consult  popular¬ 
ity,  and  to  take  means  for  establishing 
themselves  more  firmly  in  power,  thcane 
could  have  been  no  cqurse  more  likely 
to  obtain  that  end,  than  to  come  at 
once  to  the  House  with  the  Noble 
Lord’s  proposition.  But  while  Mini¬ 
sters  felt  the  advantage  that  wotdd  re¬ 
sult  fi*om  taking  off  five  millions  of 
taxes,  it  was  their  duty  to  look  to  the 
consequences  as  well  as  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  benefit,  and  to  inquire  whether  the 
certain  prospective  evil  did  not  over¬ 
balance  the  present  relief.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  and  avowed  destruction  of  the 
sinking  fund  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
the  most  unwise,  not  to  say  fatal,  mea¬ 
sure  of  finance,  that  had  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  acted  upon  in  this  coun¬ 
try. — The  original  motion  being  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  majority  of  234  to  126,  Mr 
Robinson's  resolutions  were  then  put 
and  agreed  to. 

On  the  26th  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  cer¬ 
tain  statements  relative  to  the  situation 
of  the  country,  together  with  an  outline 
of  the  plan  which  Ministers  proposed 
to  adopt  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
classes,  and  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  production  of  certain  documents 
similar  to  those  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry.  The  Noble  Earl  state<1,  that 
though  their  Lordships  must  be  aware, 
that  in  the  other  House  of  ParliameBt^ 
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an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  agriculture 
had  l^n  instituted,  and  that  certain 
measures,  relative  to  the  internal  eco> 
nomy  of  the  country,  were  under  con¬ 
sideration,  he  had  been  induced  to 
bring  forward  his  motion  at  the  present 
moment,  from  a  conviction  that  much 
advantage  would  arise,  from  enabling 
their  Lordships  to  take  a  general  view 
pf  the  state  of  the  country,  before  the 
legislative  measures  which  had  been,  or 
should  be,  introduced  into  the  other 
House,  should  come  under  their  Lord- 
ships’  observation.  His  Lordship  then 
entered  into  a  detail,  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which  Lord  London¬ 
derry  had  previously  submitted  to  the 
other  House,  and  concluded  with  a 
motion  to  the  effect  already  described, 
and  which  was  ultimately  agreed  to, 
though  not  without  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down  and  Lord  King  took  a  prominent 
share. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  distressed  state 
of  Agriculture  (See  Public  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  Papers,  p.  340.  of  the  Ap¬ 
pendix)  was  laid  before  Parliament ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 


to  take  this  report  into  considerationi 
Upon  this  occasion,  three  different 
schemes  of  protecting  duties  were  pro¬ 
posed  ;  one  by  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry,  another  by  Mr  Ricardo,  and  a 
third  by  Mr  HusMsson.  That  of  Lonl 
Londonderry,  comprised  in  thirteen  re¬ 
solutions,  was  founded  upon,  and  in 
substance  the  same,  with  the  plan  re¬ 
commended  to  the  House  in  the  report 
of  the  agricultural  committee ;  that  of 
Mr  Ricardo,  comprised  in  five  resolu¬ 
tions,  embraced  those  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines,  which  he  has  so  clearly  and  con¬ 
clusively  unfolded  in  his  masterly  pam¬ 
phlet  “  On  Protection  to  Agriculture;” 
that  of  Mr  Huskisson,  'comprised  in 
eleven  resolutions,  nearly  coincided  in 
principle  with  the  scheme  proposed  by 
Mr  Ricardo,  but  differed  in  the  scale 
of  protecting  duties,  which  was  to  ho 
permanent ;  no  provision  being  made, 
as  in  Mr  Ricardo’s  plan,  for  its  gradual 
reduction,  till  the  duty  remaining  was 
just  sufficient  to  countervail  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
foreign  and  British  grain,  and  to  en¬ 
able  the  home,  to  compete  with  the  fo¬ 
reign  grower  upon  equal  terms.  His 
Lordship’s  resolutions  *  were  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  follow : — 


•  From  the  speech  with  which  Lord  Londonderry  introduced  these  Resolutions,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  in  tiic  course  of  tlie  ten  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  formerly  submitted 
to  Parliament  an  outline  of  the  measures  Government  luid  it  in  contemplation  to  adopt  for 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the  country,  the  original  plan  hod  undergone  considerable  modifi¬ 
cations.  The  project  of  advancing  money  to  ]>arislies  on  the  security  of  their  rates  had  been 
abandoned ;  and  as  it  had  been  intended  to  apply  to  this  purpose  the  greater  part  of  the  ad. 
vance  of  four  millions  to  be  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  Exchequer  bills,  it  now  be. 
came  necessary  to  find  another  way  of  throwing  this  sum  into  general  circulation.  To  effect 
this,  one  million  was  to  be  advanced  on  Uie  security  of  British  corn  warehoused,  in  terms  of 
Lord  Londonderry’s  first  resolution  ;  nnotlier  was  to  be  appropriated  to  public  works,  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  mitigating  tlic  frightful  distress  tliat  prevailed  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  while  the  L.  2,000,000,  which  the  Bank  had  consented  to  advance  at  an  interest  of  3 
per  cent.,  to  pay  off  those  who  dissented  from  subscribing  to  the  prujiosal  for  an  exchange 
into  the  four  per  cent  stock,  would  in  July  next  find  its  way  into  diredt  circulation  ;  by  which 
means  the  currency  of  the  country  would  be  increased  by  a  sum  amounting  to  four  millions 
and  upwards.  The  surplus  revenue  of  five  millions,  it  was  also  proposed  to  lay  out  at  com¬ 
pound  instead  of  simple  interest,  as  hod  been  originally  intended  ;  by  which  means,  in  ten 
years,  it  would  amount  to  L.  7,400,000,  being  one  per  rent,  on  the  whole  debt  of  the  coun- 
try,  taking  it  for  granted  that,  during  the  currency  of  that  period,  the  operation  of  the  sink, 
ing  fund  would  have  reduced  it  seventy  millions  of  its  nominal  capital,  which  would  thelt 
be  L.  730,000,000,  instead  of  I..  600,000,000. 
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1.  That  his  Miyesty  be  enabled  to 
direct  Elxchequer  bills,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one  million,  to  be  issued 
to  commissioners  in  Great  Britain,  to 
be  by  them  advanced  under  certain  re¬ 
gulations  and  restrictions,  whenever  the 
average  price  of  wheat  shall  be  under 
60s.  per  quarter,  upon  such  com,  the 
growth  (d’  die  united  kingdom,  as  shall 
be  deposited  in  fit  and  proper  ware¬ 
houses. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  permit  the 
holders  of  foreign  com  now  in  ware¬ 
houses  to  have  the  same  ground  into  flour 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  guard  against 
the  fraudulent  introduction  of  any  part 
of  the  said  com  for  home  consumption. 

3.  and  4.  That  whenever  foreign 
wheat  shall  have  been  admitted  for 


home  consumption,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  an  act  made  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  late  Majesty,  the  scale  of  prices 
at  which  the  home  consumption  of  fo¬ 
reign  com,  meal,  or  flour,  is  permitted 
by  the  said  act,  shall  cease ;  and  that 
foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour,  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom  for  home  consumption, 
whenever  the  average  price  of  British 
wheat  shall  be  at  or  above  70b.,  rye, 
pease,  or  beans,  at  or  above  46s.,  barley, 
bear  or  bigg,  .  at  or  above  35s.,  and 
oats  at  or  above  25s.  per  quarter. 

5.  That  whenever  foreign  com,  meal, 
or  flour  shall  be  admissible,  there  shall 
be  levied  and  paid  the  respective  du¬ 
ties  spedfied  in  the  table  given  be¬ 
low  *,  whether  such  com,  meal,  or 
flour,  shall  have  been  imported  and 


*  The  Scale  of  Duties  referred  to  In  the  Keaolution,  and  proposed  to  be  levied  on  fo¬ 
reign  com  imported  into  this  country,  when  wheat  was  at  or  above  70s.  per  quarter,  &c.  is  as 
follows 


i 

I 


When  Imported  Aromsn} 
foreign  Country. 

Wheat. 

Rye,  Peue,  and 
Beaui. 

Barley,  Bear,  or 
Bigg 

Oats. 

If  under  per  quarter 

SQs. 

S3s. 

40»,  Od. 

98a, 

High  duty, . 

Additional,  for  fira 

12b.  Od. 

88.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

3  months,... . 

5t.  Od. 

Ss.  6d. 

28.  fid. 

2a.  Od. 

If  at  or  above  per  qr. 

SDs. 

53s. 

40s.  Od. 

2.8s. 

But  under  do. . 

35s. 

5t;s. 

428.  fid. 

30s, 

First  low  duty, . 

Additional,  for 

5s.  Od. 

3s.  6d. 

2s.  fid. 

28.  Od. 

5s.  Od. 

3s.  fid. 

2a.  fid. 

2s. 

55s, 

428.  fid. 

303. 

&cond  low  duly, . 

First  high  duty  per  cai, 
when  fVheatisa^ier 

Is.  od. 
Duty  upon 
Wheat,  Meal, 
and  Flour, 
to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Os.  8d. 

Os.  fid. 

Os. 

Duty  upon  Oatmeal 
to  be  as  follows : 

High  duty  per  boll, 
when  Oats  are  under 

80«.  per  quarter,  ... 
Additional,  for  firit 

3s.  3d. 

“ 

• 

2Hi.  per  qr....4».  lOd. 
Additional,  for  first 

Is.  7d. 

3  months, . 2s.  2d. 

First  low  duty,  when 
Oats  are  at  or  above 
28#.  per  qr.  but  under 

under  85t.  per  qr... 
Additional,  for  first 
3  months, . 

Is.  7d. 

• 

. 

30i.  j)er  ^r . 2s.  3d. 

Addiuonal,  for  first 

Is.  7d. 

-  - 

- 

3  months,... ...2s.  2d. 
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warehoused  previoui  to  its  becoming  so 
admissible  (or  home  consumption,  or 
otherwise. 

The  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Resolu¬ 
tions  provide,  that  whenever  the  scale 
of  prices  at  which  the  home  consump¬ 
tion  of  foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour,  is 
permitted  by  the  existing  act  shall 
cease,  then  that  com,  meal,  or  flour, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufecture  of 
any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  North 
America,  shall  be  permitteil  to  be  im- 

Corted  into  the  united  kingdom  for 
ome  consumption,  whenever  the  ave¬ 
rage  price  of  British  wheat  shall  be  at 
or  above  69s.,  rye,  pease,  and  beans  at 
or  above  398.,  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  at 
or  above  SOs.,  and  oats  at  or  above  20s. 
per  quarter;  and  that  upon  all  such 
com,  meal,  or  flour,  when  admitted  for 
home  consumption,  whether  it  shall 
have  been  imported  and  warehoused 
previous  to  its  becoming  so  admissible 
for  home  consumption,  or  otherwise, 
there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  the  re¬ 
spective  duties  enumerated  in  the  table 
given  below  in  page  89. 

Resolutions  10th  and  11th  provide, 
that  whenever  the  prices  of  British  com 
shall  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
importation  is  admitted,  foreign  com, 
meal,  or  flour,  in  warehouse,  may  be 
taken  out  of  warehouse  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  upon  paying  the  duties  exi¬ 


gible  on  com  imp<nied  from  any  foreign 
country.  .Resolution  12th  makes  a  si¬ 
milar  provision  in  favour  of  warehoHsect 
com,  meal,  or  flour,  the  growth,  pnn 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  Canada ;  and 
Resolution  13th  declares,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  ports  of  the  united  kingdom 
shall  be  shut  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour,  for  home 
consumption,  the  said  ports  shall  be  also 
shut  against  the  importation  of  com, 
meal,  or  flour,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  islands  of  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark. 

The  next  in  order  were  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  Mr  Ricardo : 

“  1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide, 
that  the  foreign  com,  now  under  bond 
in  the  united  kingom,  may  be  taken  out 
for  home  consumption,  whenever  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  ascertained  in 
the  usual  mo<le,  shall  exceed  65s.  a 
quarter,  upon  the  payment  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  duties :  'Wheat  15s.  a  quarter ; 
rye,  pease,  and  beans,  98. 6d.  a  quarter ; 
barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  7s.  6d.  a  quar¬ 
ter  ;  oats,  58.  a  quarter. 

“  2.  That  whenever  the  average  price 
of  wheat,  ascertained  in  the  usuid  mode, 
shall  exceed  708.  a  quarter,  the  trade 
in  com  shall  henceforth  be  permanent¬ 
ly  free,  but  subject  to  the  following  du¬ 
ties  upon  importation :  of  wheat,  20b. 
aquarter;  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  138.3d. 


When  imponed  from  any 
Foreiifn  Country. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Second  low  duty,  when 
Wheat  is  at  or  above 
85t.  per  quarter,.,.. 

Os.  4d. 
Malt  made  of 
Wheat  prohi¬ 
bited. 

Rye  ground, 
or  Malt  made 
of  Rye,  Pease 
ground,  and 
Beans  ground, 
[irohibitcd. 

Barley,  Indian 
Corn,  or  Maize, 
Bear,  or  Bigg 
ground,  and 
Malt  made  of 
Barley,  Indian 
Corn,  or  Maize, 
Bear,  or  Bigg, 
prohibited. 

Second  low  duty,  when 
Oats  are  at  or  above 

SOs.jwr  gr . Os.  6d. 

Malt  made  of  Oata 
Prohibited. 
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»  quarter  {  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  10a.  A 
quarter  i  oats.  Os.  8d.  a  quarter. 

8.  That  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  die  time  at  wnich  the  ahove 
duties  on  com  imported  shall  be  in  ope¬ 
ration,  they  be  reduced  as  follows  :  on 
wheat,  Is.  a  quarter ;  rye,  pease,  and 


beans,  8d.  a  quuter ;  barley,  bear,  or 
bigg,  6d.  a  quarter ;  oats  4d.  a  quarter. 

**  4.  That  a  like  reduction  of  duties 
be  made  in  erery  subsequent  year,  un¬ 
til  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  wheat 
be  10s.  a  quarter;  rye,  pease,  and  beans, 
6s.  7d.  a  quarter ;  Wley,  bear,  or  bigg, 


*  The  Seale  of  Duiiea  rcrarred  to  in  tbe  above  reaoluiloni,  proposed  to  be  levied  on  Grain 
imported  from  tbo  BritiUi  colonies  in  North  America,  is  as  feliowst-^ 


When  Imported  from  4»e 
ProviDoa  of  puebec,  or 
the  other  Eritliih  ColoRici 
or  FUotaUoni  in  Kurth 
America. 

Wheat.  1 

( 

Rye,  Pease,  and 
Beans. 

Barley, 

Bear  or  Bigg. 

Oats. 

W  under  per  quarter. 

High  duty,  . 

Additional  for  firs; 

6?^ 

ISfe 

8s.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 

SSi.  6d. 

4t. 

three  month*, . 

Si, 

3s.  6d. 

8s.  6d. 

Sa. 

If  at  or  above,  per  qr. 

67t. 

44t. 

2^!?,  ed. 

lJut  under  per  do,  .... 

71s. 

S5s.  6d. 

24?. 

Firtt  low  duty . . 

Additional  for  first 

5s. 

3a  6d. 

St.  6d, 

8a. 

three  months,  . 

St.  6d. 

8*.  6d. 

3t. 

If  at  or  above,  jter  qr. 

71s. 

46s. 

24=, 

Second  low  duty . 

first  high  duty  pet 
cwt.  when  wheat  u 

Is. 

Duly  upon 
Wheat,  Meal, 
and  Flour,  to 
be  as  follows  t 

8t]. 

! 

Sdo 

4d. 

jPiTty  upon  Oatmwl  to 

1  beasfollowst 

/ftgA  duty  per  boU, 
^hen  Oats  are  under 

under  67s.  jterqr. 
Additional  for  firu 

3s.  3d. 

- 

ed.  perqr.  4s.  lOd. 
Additional  for  first 

three  months,  . 

First  low  duty,  when 
Wheat  is  at  or  above 
67s.  per  quarter,  but 

Is.  7d. 

three  months,  Ssb  Sd. 

first  low  duty,  when 
0a(§  are  at  or  above 
2Ss.  6d.  per  qr.  but  im- 

under  7 It, per  qr. 
Additional,  for  flrii 

ls.7d. 

•  • 

der  84*.  ditto.  8*.  8<L 
Additional  for  first 

three  months, 

_  Second  low  dssty,  wAcn 
Wheat  is  at  or  above 

It.  7d. 

tbrea  months,  8s.  Sd. 

Second  low  duty, 
w'nen  Oats  are  at  or  a~ 

71s.  per  quarter. 

4d. 

Malt  made  of 
Wheat  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Rye  ground, 
or  Malt  made 
of  Rye,  Pease 
grnund,  and 
Sesni  ground, 
prohibited. 

Corn,  or  Msite, 

Bear  or  Bigg, 
ground,  and 
Malt  made  of 
Barley,  Indies 
Corn  or 

Bear  or  Bigg, 
prohibited. 

bove  84*.  jter  qr. ...  6d. 
Malt  made  of  Oats 

w 
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58.  a  quarter ;  oats,  Ss.  4<1.  a  quarter, 
at  which  rates  they  shall  henceforth  be 
fixed. 

**  5.  That  a  drawback  or  bounty  be 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  com  to 
foreign  countries :  on  wheat,  78.  a  quar¬ 
ter  ;  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  48.  6d.  a 
quarter ;  barley,  bear,  and  bigg,  Ss.  6d. 
a  quarter ;  oat^  28.  4d.  a  quarter ;  and 
that  such,  drawback  or  bounty,  in  like 
manner  as  the  importation  duty,  be 
fixed.” 

The  following  were  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  Mr  Huskisson : — 

“  1.  Tliat  the  ports  of  the  united 
kingdom  were  shut  against  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  wheat,  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  in  the  month  of  February 
1819,  the  average  price  being  then 
78s.  7d.  a  quarter,  and  that  they  have 
remained  closed  ever  since ;  the  ave¬ 
rage  price  of  the  year  1820  having 
been  65s.  7d. — of  the  year  1821,  548. 
5d. — and  of  the  three  first  months  of 
1822,  47s.  9d.  a  quarter. 

“  2.  That  in  the  year  1819,  the 
quantity  of  Briti^  wheat  imported  into 
the  port  of  London  was  300,416  quar¬ 
ters;  in  1820,  399,009  quarters;  and 
in  1821,  494,828  quarters;  and  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  of  three 
years,  the  supply  in  all  the  principal 
markets  of  the  united  kingdom  appears 
uniformly  to  have  exceeded  the  de¬ 
mand,  notwithstanding  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  population,  and  otlier  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  have  probably  pro¬ 
duced  au  increased  annual  consump¬ 
tion. 

“  3.  That  this  excess  of  the  supply 
above  the  demand  must  have  arisen 
either  from  an  extent  of  corn  tillage 
more  than  commensurate  to  the  ave¬ 
rage  consumption  of  the  country;  or 
truin  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests 
upon  the  same  extent  of  tillage  ;  or 
imm  the  coincident  effect  of  both  these 
causes. 

“  4.  That  in  the  fluctuation  of  seasons, 
the  (.fleet  of  the  present  corn  law  must 


be,  to  expose,  sometimes  the  grower 
of  com  to  the  losses  incident  to  an 
over-redundant  produce,  and  at  other 
times  the  consumer  to  the  pressure  in¬ 
separable  from  dearth;  that  riie  fi^ 
importation  of  foreign  com  (the  remedy 
provided  by  the  law  for  the  latter  evil,) 
if  u'anted  to  a  great  amount,  must  be 
precarious  in  proportion  as  the  demand 
is  unusual ;  and  that  against  the  for¬ 
mer  evil  the  law  affords  to  the  grower 
no  relief  whatever. 

“  5.  That  the  alternate  evils  of  re¬ 
dundancy  and  scarcity  cannot  fail  to 
be  a^ravated  by  the  alternate  excite¬ 
ment  and  depression  to  which  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  united  kingdom  must  be 
exposed,  under  the  present  system  of 
our  com  laws. 

“  6.  That  another  evil  effect  of  this 
system  is,  to  convert  farming  into  a 
hazardous  and  gambling  speculation, 
which,  however  prudently  managed, 
must  occasionally  involve  great  losses 
to  the  capitals  engaged  in  agriculture. 

“  7.  That  a  free  trade  in  foreign  com, 
subject  to  certain  duties  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  thereof  for  home  consumption, 
was  at  all  times  permitted,  prior  to  the 
act  of  the  55th  Geo.  111.  c.  26. 

“  8.  That  since  the  passing  of  that 
act,  by  which  such  importation  is  pro¬ 
hibited  until  the  average  price  of  wheat 
shall  have  reached  or  exceeded,  for  a 
certain  time,  SOs.  a  quarter,  and  other 
grain  in  proportion,  a  great  accumula¬ 
tion  of  foreign  com  has  taken  place  in 
the  warehouses  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  continent. 

**  9.  lliat  to  obviate  Uie  prejudicial 
effects  of  that  act,  and  to  ensiue  a  re¬ 
gular  supply  of  grain,  at  prices  as  much 
as  possible  steady  and  moderate,  it  is 
expedient  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of 
so  much  of  the  said  act  as  prohibits, 
under  certain  prices,  the  importation 
of  foreign  grain  for  home  consumption. 

“  10.  That  in  order  to  render  this 
repeal  safe  to  the  grower  of  British 
coni,  and  gradual  in  its  operation,  un- 
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der  the  present  nccumulation  of  foreign 
gnun  in  the  warehouses  of  diis  country 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  continent,  it  u 
expedient  to  provide  that  the  foreign 
wheat  now  under  bond  in  the  united 
kingdom  tanay  be  taken  out  for  home 
consumption,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
duty  of  15s.  per  quarter,  as  soon  as  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  ascertained  in 
the  usual  mode,  shall  exceed  708.  a 
quarter ;  and  that  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  such  ad¬ 
mission  of  warehoused  wheat  into  home 
consumption,  or  so  much  sooner  as  the 
average  price  shall  exceed  SOs.  a  quar¬ 
ter,  wheat  from  abroad  may  be  admit¬ 
ted,  upon  the  payment  of  the  like  duty. 

1 1.  That  the  trade  in  foreign  com 
shall  thenceforth  be  permanently  free ; 
but  subject  to  the  following  duties  up¬ 
on  importation,  or  when  tidien  out  of 
warehouse  for  home  consumption : 
wheat,  15b.  a  quarter,  when  the  price 
shall  not  exceed  SOs. ;  and  when  above 
that  price  58. ;  and  above  85s.,  one 
shilling ; — ^rye,  pease,  and  beans.  Os.  6d. 
a  quarter,  when  the  price  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5Sb.  :  and  when  above  538.,  one 
shilling ; — barley,  bear  or  bigg.  Is.  6d. 
a  quarter,  up  to  40s.,  and  when  above 
that  price,  one  shilling; — oats,  58.  a 
quarter,  up  to  28b.;  and  when  above 
that  price,  one  shilling. 

Lord  Londonuerry’s  first  resolution, 
which  declared  it  expedient  that  a  mil¬ 
lion  should  be  issued  in  advances  upon 
stored  com,  met  with  a  most  unfavour¬ 
able  reception.  Mr  Western  instantly 
stated  his  persuasion  that  it  would  not 
afford  any  material  relief;  that  specula¬ 
tions  of  that  kind  ought  not  to  be  made 
with  the  public  purse,  and  that  if  they 
took  place  at  all,  they  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  individuals,  and  not  from  the 
Government :  and  Mr  Brougham  assiul- 
ed  it  with  the  whole  force  of  his  power¬ 
ful  sarcasm.  He  called  it  in  derision 
“  a  project  for  hiring  com,”  and  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
contrivances  which  had  ever  been  in¬ 


vented.  The  notable  device  in  ques¬ 
tion,  he  said,  amounted  to  this : 

**  Whereas  there  is  a  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  demand  for  com,  and  the  far¬ 
mer  cannot  sell.  God  forbid  the  Go¬ 
vernment  should  come  into  the  market 
as  a  corn-dealer,  because  tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  not  to  become  a  purchaser, 
particuU^y  in  com  ;  therefore  let  not 
Government  become  a  buyer,  but  only 
a  hirer  of  com.  God  forbid  that  Go¬ 
vernment  should  resort  to  com -dealing; 
but  let  it  betake  itself  to  pawnbroking, 
and  let  the  three  golden  balls  be  fixed 
in  front  of  the  Treasury.”  Govern¬ 
ment  must  not  let,  but  the  farmer 
might  borrow.  The  Government  came 
forward  as  a  money-lender  ;  and  for 
every  cart-load  of  com  which  he  brought, 
the  farmer  could  obtain  tbe  loan  of  so 
much  money.  He  objected  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  project  of  the  Noble  Mar¬ 
quis,  not  only  on  account  of  its  ab¬ 
surdity,  but  of  its  total  inefficacy. 

But  the  merits  of  the  proposition 
were  discussed  more  at  length  in  tlie 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
6th  of  May.  Although  he  admitted, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  justify  the 
measure  upon  general  principles,  and 
that  it  was  only  to  be  toleratetl  as  an 
exception,  and  employed  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  law.  Lord  Londonderry  contend¬ 
ed,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  it  might  be  productive  of  con¬ 
siderable  advantage;  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  by  any  system  of  laws,  per¬ 
manently  to  raise  the  price  of  com  ; 
that,  without  having  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  average  price  throughout  the  year, 
it  would  effect  a  more  convenient,  and 
equable  distribution  of  tbe  supply ;  that 
it  held  out  no  encouragement  to  any 
one  to  embark  in  improvident  specula¬ 
tions,  if  he  thought  the  market  was 
likely  to  rise ;  and  that  it  would  se¬ 
cure  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  against 
the  necessity  of  selling  at  a  ruinous  dis¬ 
advantage.  Mr  Curweii  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  Noble  Lord  as  to  the 
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probable  effect  of  the  plan,  considered 
as  a  measure  of  relief,  and,  although  he 
felt  that  there  were  great  objections  to 
it  in  point  of  principle,  he  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  might  not  be  adopted  as  a 
permanent  measure  in  times  of  distress. 

Mr  Huskisson  yiewed  the  project  in 
an  entirely  different  light.  Regm^ing 
it  as  a  temporary  measure,  his  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  was,  the  time  to  which  it  was 
to  be  applied.  It  had  been  stated  that, 
since  the  last  harvest,  com  had  been 
brought  into  the  market  to  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  quantity  which  had  ordinarily 
been  introduced  at  antecedent  periods 
of  similar  extent ;  and  the  reas<m  given 
for  this  was,  that,  from  the  difficulties 
which  pre8se<l  on  the  landlords,  the  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  land,  in  order  to  meet  their 
demands,  were  compelled  io  thresh  out 
their  com,  and  to  send  it  to  market  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  year  than  usual. 
Now  if  this  reason  were  well  founded, 
it  wonld  follow,  that  many  of  the  fai- 
mers  were  no  longer  in  the  market  as 
sellers  of  this  commodity,  but  as  pur¬ 
chasers  for  their  own  support,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  tlie  pa¬ 
rishes  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
consequence  then  must  be,  if  this  mea¬ 
sure  had  the  effect  of  taking  out  of  the 
market  any  considerable  quantity  of 
com,  and  thereby  of  rusing  the  price, 
that  it  would  bear  hard  on  the  lower 
class  of  fanners,  and  render  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor  more  onerous.  If 
any  practical  man  asked  who  were  tlie 
most  distressed  ?  the  answer  would  be, 
“  Look  at  their  stack-yards."  Tlie 
yards  of  the  wealtliy  farmers  were  well 
stored,  while  those  of  the  lower  class 
were  emptied.  How,  then,  could  tliey 
be  relieved  by  this  measure?  Tiiis 
plan  did  not  accord  with  the  general 
principles  wliich  governed  the  subject, 
i'he  fact  w'as,  they  were  in  an  aitificial 
state,  which  required  frequent  revision. 
With  respect  to  the  general  principle, 
if  there  was  any  one  article  on  which 
(lovernment  ought  not  to  lend  money, 
that  article  n'as  corn. 


Let  the  House  consider  what  the 
effect  of  the  law  would  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  passed  last  session.  Agri¬ 
cultural  distress  wras  then  pressing  se¬ 
verely  on  the  country;  and,  if  the 
com-maritet  could  then  have  been 
operated  on  to  the  amount  of  a  million, 
would  not  the  price  have  been  forced 
up  to  SOs.,  and  the  ports  in  conse¬ 
quence  have  been  thrown  open  imme¬ 
diately  ?  On  the  8th  of  September  the 
price  of  com  was  55s.  8d.,  and  on  the 
29th  it  wras  TOs.  8d.,  being  an  advance 
of  .SO  per  cent,  in  twenty  days.  Now, 
if  this  plan  had  been  then  carried  into 
effect,  the  corn-grower  might,  at  the 
former  period,  have  called  for  this  mil¬ 
lion  ;  the  price  would  then  have  risen 
above  80s.,  and  that  which  the  agri¬ 
culturists  most  apprehended,  namely, 
the  throwing  the  ports  open,  would 
have  taken  place.  W’bat  would  be  the 
consequence  if  there  were  a  prospect 
of  a  rise  in  the  market  ?  Why,  those 
persons  who  had  received  money  from 
Government  at  three  per  cent,  would 
be  s|>eculating  against  those  who  spe¬ 
culated  w'ith  their  own  money,  at  an 
interest  of  five  per  cent.  Considering 
the  contingencies  of  the  market,  it  was 
truly  <lesirable  that  its  regulation  should 
be  left  to  die  operation  of  nature. 
Prices  w'ere  begiiming  to  adjust  tliem- 
selves  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  find 
their  proper  level.  But  this  measure 
only  tended  to  keep  up  the  delusion, 
and  to  add  to  the  difficulty.  It  would 
create  a  most  dangerous  precedent, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
up,  if  the  harvest  were  abundant  next 
season.  Should  die  ensuing  harvest 
be  unfavourable,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  assistance  ;  and,  if  it  were 
favourable,  there  would  be  a  general 
scramble  for  this  money.  Either  too 
little  or  too  much  would  be  done.  If 
the  jtrices  rose,  there  was  no  necessity 
to  interfere  ;  if  they  wore  ilepresscd, 
the  measure  w  ould  afford  no  adequate 
relief. 
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Several  other  tnembera  spoke,  but 
the  measure  appeared  to  meet  with  no 
support  from  any  quarter.  Mr  West¬ 
ern  had  already  stated  his  conviction 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  no  good ; 
even  Mr  Curwen’s  approbation  was 
qualified  and  hesitating ;  Mr  Huskis- 
son  had  just  demonstrated  its  total 
nullity  as  a  measure  of  relief,  and  the 
mischief  that  would  follow  from  crea¬ 
ting  such  a  precedent ;  and  Mr 
Brougham  declaim  that  it  could  only 
tend  to  raise  the  price  and  to  keep  it 
up  when  raised  ;  that  the  farmers  who 
were  called  upon  to  give  up  their  pro¬ 
perty,  as  security  for  the  money  to  be 
advanced,  would  soon  have  no  property 
to  give;  and  that  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  they  would  be  exposed 
to  an  extent  in  aid,  the  only  misery 
from  which  they  were  now  free.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  seeing  tliat 
the  measure  was  not  support^  by 
those  with  whom  it  had  originated, 
LfOrd  Ltmdonderry  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  resolution,  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  withdrawn. 

On  the  7th,  the  committee  proceed¬ 
ed  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  proposed 
scale  of  duties  ;  when,  in  opposition  to 
Lord  Londonderry’s  second  resolution. 
Sir  T.  Lethbridge  brought  forward  a 
scheme  of  protecting  duties,  of  the 
most  comprehensive  kind,  even  apples 
and  pears  being  carefully  secured  a- 
gainst  the  evils  resulting  from  foreign 
competition.  According  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  submitted  by  the  honourable 
Baronet,  it  was  declared  expedient, 
that  whenever  the  ports  should  open 
under  the  present  law,  the  import  of 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries, 
simiW  to  those  of  our  own  soil,  should 
remain  free,  but  subject  to  certain  du¬ 
ties  ;  wheat,  for  example,  to  408.  per 
quarter,  meal  to  lOs.  per  cwt.,  fiour  to 
14s.  per  cwt.,  rye  to  268.  per  quarter, 
oats  to  ISs.  6d.,  pease  to  268.  6d., 
beans  to  268.,  barley,  bear  or  bigg  to 
208.  file. ;  and  all  articles  not  enumera¬ 


ted  to  an  od  valorem  duty  of  S3  per 
cent.  This  was  the  highest  scale  of 
duties  proposed  to  the  House,  and  fix¬ 
ed  the  protecting  price  at  SOs.;  for, 
since  foreign  wheat  cannot  be  import¬ 
ed  at  less  than  408.,  it  is  clear,  that  by 
imposing  a  duty  of  408.  per  quarter, 
the  foreign  grower  would  be  excluded 
from  the  British  market  till  die  price 
rose  to  80s.  The  effect,  therefore,  of 
the  honourable  Baronet’s  scheme  would 
have  been  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat 
permanently  at  SOs.,  or  even  higher, 
excepting  only  the  influence  of  a  series 
of  good  harvests  and  of  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  produce,  arising  eitW  from 
favourable  seasons,  or  from  larger  in¬ 
vestments  of  capital  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  But  taking  into  conside¬ 
ration  the  increased  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  of 
1819,  SOs.  at  present  would  be  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  SOs.  immediately  prior 
to  the  passing  of  diat  bill,  and  to 
more  than  lOOs.  in  1815  when  the 
existing  com  law  was  passed,  and 
SOs.  fixed  as  the  protectiug  price. 
It  was  impossible  in  the  present  en¬ 
lightened  state  of  men’s  minds  on  the 
subjects  of  political  economy,  that  so 
preposterous  a  proposition  should  re¬ 
ceive  any  countenance  even  from  the 
agriculturists  themselves,  who  must 
have  foreseen  that  it  was  eminently 
calculated  ultimately  to  aggravate  the 
great  evil  which  had  been  found  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  law  of  1815,  namely,  ex¬ 
cessive  fluctuation  in  die  prices  of  com. 
Accordingly,  after  a  long  and  adjourn¬ 
ed  debate,  it  was  negatived  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  243  to  24. 

The  committee  having  ileemed  it 
most  convenient  to  dispose  of  the  high¬ 
er  scales  of  duty  first,  the  next  in  or¬ 
der  was  that  proposed  by  Mr  Bennet 
of  Wiltshire,  according  to  which,  fo¬ 
reign  wheat  was  to  be  madeliable  to  a 
permanent  duty  of  24s.  per  quarter, 
when  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the 
home  market,  ascertained  in  the  usual 
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mode,  should  exceed  SOs.  per  quarter, 
and  a  bounty  of  18s.  per  quarter  to  be 
allowed  on  com  exported  to  foreign 
countries ;  a  proportionate  scale  of 
duties  and  bounties  respectively  being 
fixed  for  the  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
two  resolutions  in  which  this  scheme 
was  embodied  were  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Mr  Huskisson’s  resolutions,  joined 
to  the  two  last  resolutions  of  Mr  Ri¬ 
cardo,  who  had  withdrawn  his  previous 
resolutions  in  favoiu*  of  those  fi^ed  by 
Mr  Huskisson,  were  then  submitted 
to  the  committee.  On  this  combined 
series  of  resolutions.  Lord  Althorp 
moved  an  amendment.  According  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Ricardo,  the 
import  duty  on  wheat  was  fixed  at  20s. 
per  quarter,  as  soon  as  the  ports  were 
opened,  which  duty  was  to  be  dimi¬ 
nished  Is.  per  quarter  every  year  till 
it  reached  lOs.,  at  which  it  was  to  be 
permanent ;  and  a  bounty  or  drawback 
of  7s.  per  quarter  tvas  to  be  allowed  on 
com  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The 
amendment  which  the  Noble  Lord  pro¬ 
posed,  was,  to  impose  a  duty  of  208. 
{>er  quarter  on  importation,  not  liable 
to  any  future  increase  or  diminution ; 
and  to  allow  a  bounty  of  18s.  instead 
of  Ts.  on  exportation.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
201  to  24.  A  second  division  took 
place  on  the  combined  propositions  of 
Mr  Ricardo  and  Mr  Huskisson,  which 
were  negatived  by  218  to  25  votes*. 

The  ditfurent  schemes  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  opposition  to  that  submitted  by 
Lord  Londonderry  being  thus  swept 
overboard,  his  Lordship’s  resolutions 
were  put  and  carried,  and  a  bill  founded 
u{)on  them  introduced  into  Parliament. 
In  its  progress  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  only  modification  propo¬ 
sed  was  contained  in  a  clause  moved 


by  Mr  Canning,  for  allowing  foreign 
com  in  warehouse  to  be  taken  out  and 
ground  into  flour  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
portation.  Upon  an  understanding  that 
proper  security  would  be  given  against 
the  flour  coming  into  the  home  nuu^tet, 
the  clause  was  adopted,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  instructed  to  provide  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  but  upon  tho  report  being 
brought  up,  Lord  Londonderry,  influ¬ 
enced  by  ^e  strong  opinion  which  had 
been  expressed  against  it,  and  the  fears 
of  the  agriculturists,  that,  independent 
of  all  the  security  that  could  be  re¬ 
quired  or  given,  tne  flour  would  find 
its  way  into  the  home  market,  declared 
his  intention  of  opposing  the  clause, 
and  proceeding  in  the  bill  without  it ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  rejected,  by 
a  majority  of  1 16  to  21.  |n  the  Lords 
the  bill  met  with  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion,  from  Peers  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  protests  were  entered  a- 
gainst  it  by  Lords  Lauderdale  and 
Erskine ;  but  it  passed  ultimately  into 
a  law,  without  experiencing  any  modi¬ 
fication. 

Amidst  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  present  distressed 
state  of  agriculture,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  are  those  which  ascribe  the  evil 
to  excessive  taxation,  and  to  the  effects 
produced  on  the  price  of  com  by  the 
operation  of  Mr  Peel’s  bill  for  restoring 
the  ancient  standard  of  our  currency, 
Both  these  solutions  are,  in  fact,  sub-, 
stantially  the  same ;  and  the  only  diffe¬ 
rence  that  prevails  among  those  who 
assign  excessive  taxation  generally  as 
the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  like 
Brougham,  and  those  who  hold  with 
Mr  Western,  that  this  has  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  proceeded  from 
the  change  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
produced  by  the  bill  of  1819,  (which 


•  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  llicardo  afterwards  submitted,  as  amendments,  tiieir  resprelivo 
scries  of  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  of  having  tljcm  recorded  on  the  Journals  pf  the  Rouse. 
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they  esUuute  so  high  as  40  or  45  per 
cent.),  is  in  the  nature  of  the  rente- 
dies  they  propose.  According  to  Mr 
Brougham,  no  thorough  reli^  can  be 
looked  for,  unless  from  a  diminution  of 
taxation  to  a  very  large  amount,  and 
even,  in  the  case  of  necessity,  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt ;  but 
although  the  main  bearing  of  his  aigu- 
uient  was,  that  the  pressure  of  taxation 
had  been  grievously  increased  by  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  standard  of  currency, 
he  proposed  to  compensate  for  the  ef¬ 
fects  it  had  produced,  by  the  sweeping 
reductions  which  he  so  strenuously  re¬ 
commended.  According  to  Mr  Wes¬ 
tern,  and  a  few  other  leading  oracles 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  measures 
still  bolder,  if  possible,  were  necessary 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country.  To  Mr  Peel’s  bill,  they  de¬ 
clared  that  the  sum-total  of  the  actual 
distress  was  ascribable ;  that  it  had 
nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  the  public 
burdens  ;  and  that,  situated  as  we  are, 
nothing  would  be  available  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture,  but  to  retrace 
our  steps,  repeal  the  obnoxious  bill, 
and  return  to  the  happy  state  we 
were  in  from  1797  to  1819,  during 
which  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
currency  depended  entirely  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  ’This,  moreover,  was  the 
only  course  now  left  open  for  the  agri¬ 
culturists  to  pursue.  Mr  Brougham’s 
proposition  bad  met  with  the  most 
strenuous  opposition,  both  on  grounds 
of  principle  and  expediency.  I^me  of 
the  ablest  economists  in  the  House, 
particularly  Mr  Ricardo,  had  demon¬ 
strated,  that  the  present  distress  could 
not  be  occasioned  by  taxation,  since  a 
country  totally  unburdened  with  taxes 
might,  from  other  causes,  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  an  excess  of  production  as 
measured  by  the  demand,  be  reduced 
to  the  same  condition  with  England ; 
since  a  tax  on  any  commodity  did  not 
fall  upon  the  pitnlucer  but  the  con¬ 
sumer,  except  in  the  single  instance 


where  the  quantity  produced  was  great¬ 
er  than  the  quantity  required  for  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  since,  if  all  the  taxes 
which  pressed  peculiarly  on  agriculture, 
to  which  extent  only  the  landed  inte¬ 
rest  were  entitled  to  call  for  a  counter- 
vfuling  duty,  were  taken  off,  the  dis¬ 
tress  would  be  hardly  alleviated,  &r 
less  removed.  In  point  of  expediency, 
the  reductions  called  for  were  such, 
that,  after  satisfying  the  public  credi¬ 
tor,  the  surplus  of  income  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  carrying  the 
government  of  the  country.  Upon 
these  grounds  Mr  Brougham’s  propo¬ 
sition  had  been  negatived  by  a  very 
large  majority,  and  both  its. direct  and 
covert  object  had  totally  failed. 

But  of  those  who  voted  agmnst  the 
sweeping  proposal  of  Mr  Brougham, 
there  were  many  who  tliought  that 
much,  if  not  tlie  whole  of  the  present 
distress,  was  owing  to  the  operation  of 
Mr  Peel’s  bill,  which,  by  some  unac¬ 
countable  misconception,  they  believed 
to  have  raised  the  value  of  the  curren¬ 
cy  more  than  40  per  cent.,  and,  of 
course,  to  have  increased  the  public 
burdens  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  try  the 
experiment,  whether  the  House  would 
sanction  a  motion  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  effects  produced  by 
that  bill ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pledge 
itself  to  undo  all  that  bad  been  so  hap¬ 
pily  accomplished  for  restoring  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  these  realms  to  the  ancient 
standard,  and  once  more  to  place  the 
whole  property  of  the  country  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  Bank  of  Elngland.  Ac- 
coidingly,  on  the  llth  of  June,  Mr 
Western  moved,  “  That  a  Committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  of  the  effects 
produced  by  tlie  act  of  d9th  George 
III.  c.  49.  upon  the  iqp'iculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  aitd  commerce  of  the  united 
empire,  and  upon  the  general  condition 
of  die  different  classes  of  society.”  In 
tlie  commencement  of  the  speech  with 
which  this  motion  was  introduced,  tlie 
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honourable  member  not  only  arraigned 
the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  act  of 
1819,  but  asserted  that  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  distresses  under  which  the 
country  had  since  laboured  were  main¬ 
ly  to  be  ascribed  to  it ;  for  although  he 
was  convinced  that  the  weight  of  our 
taxes,  even  supposing  it  had  not  been 
increased  by  any  change  in  the  curren¬ 
cy,  would  nave  pressed  hard  on  the 
springs  of  industiy,  that  our  agricul¬ 
ture  had  suffered  severely  from  the  de¬ 
fective  state  of  the  com  laws,  and 
that  tithes  and  poor-rates  were  grie¬ 
vous  burdens  on  the  land, — still,  all 
these  causes  of  distress  and  grounds 
of  complaint  had  existed  for  a  long 
succession  of  years,  without  leading  to 
any  calamities  like  the  present.  Under 
their  operation  the  country  bad  thriven 
and  prospered ;  and  but  for  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  measure  affecting  the  currency, 
would  thrive  and  prosper  still.  This 
was  the  irresistible  source  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  suffering ;  this  was  what  pressed  on 
every  branch  of  industry,  affected  every 


class  of  the  community,  and  contract¬ 
ed  every  tendency  to  national  improve¬ 
ment  or  prosperity.  Morally  speak¬ 
ing,  he  maintained  there  was  less  in¬ 
justice  and  mischief  in  lowering  *  than 
in  raising  the  standard ;  the  former 
created  mischief,  and  was  accompanied 
by  dishonesty;  the  latter  cut  up  by 
the  roots  all  ^e  funds  that  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  support  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  endangered  even  the  ulti¬ 
mate  security  of  the  annuitant  and 
fundholder,  who  were  at  first  the  only 
gainers  by  the  change.  He  then  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  people,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  this  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  if  not  altogether,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  vast  increase  of  credit  currency, 
which  liad  had  the  effect  of  giving  a 
great  stimulus  to  industry,  at  a  period 
when  the  produce  of  that  industry  could 
be  most  advantageously  applied. 

The  honourable  member  next  ob- 


*  If  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the  currency  is  to  become  a  question  of  mo¬ 
rals,  we  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  think,  that,  considered  abstractedly,  and  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  motive  from  which  the  raising  or  lowering  proceeded,  they  are  pretty  nearly  upon 
a  level.  In  the  former  case,  the  debtor  is  the  sufferer ;  in  tlie  latter,  the  creditor ;  and  in 
both,  all  contracts  containing  stipulations  for  money  payments  are  virtually  annulled. 
Raising  or  lowering  tlie  standard  of  money  must  equally  affect  the  prices  of  all  commo¬ 
dities,  though  in  opposite  directions,  and  influence  all  transactions  to  which  money  is  ap. 
plied  as  a  measure  of  value  ;  and  he  must  be  a  nice  casuist  indeed  who  can  determine  to 
which  of  these  operations  the  greater  share  of  moral  reprobation  is  to  be  attached.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Western’s  tlicory  of  morals,  the  matter  stands  thus :  When  tlip  standard  was  lowered, 
the  farmer,  from  some  cause  or  other,  received  a  price  for  his  grain,  which  covered  the  a- 
mount  of  the  depreciation,  and  put  something  additional  in  his  pocket ;  but  now  when  the 
ancient  standard  has  been  restored,  prices  have  likewise,  from  some  cause  or  other,  fallen  so 
low,  tliat  landlords  can  no  longer  realise,  in  a  currency  at  par,  the  same  nominal  amount  of 
rent  as  when  that  currency  was  depreciated  28  or  SO  per  cent  :  therefore  raising  tlic  value  of 
tlie  currency  is,  “  morally  speaking,”  incomparably  more  unjust  and  mischievous  than  lower, 
ing  it  If  the  country  had  I^n  visited  by  the  calamity  of  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  and  if,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  Mr  Peel’s  bill,  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  which 
were  so  vehemently  arraigned  by  the  honourable  member  for  Essex,  prices  had  risen,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  to  120s.  or  126s.,  we  should  never,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
heard  a  word  of  the  superior  and  pre-eminent  immorality  of  Mr  Peel's  bill,  as  competed  with 
the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797.  But  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  great  object  of  Mr 
Peel’s  bill  was  to  repair  the  mischief  inflicted  on  the  country  by  that  measure,  and  to  relievo 
it  from  that  greatest  of  all  evils,  that  paralysis  at  the  core  of  the  commonwealth,  a  currency  iri 
a  state  of  incessant  fluctuation,  the  soundness  of  Mr  Western’s  political  morality  will  not  pro- 
IM>ly  be  difficult  to  appreciate. 
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flerred,  that  in  order  to  diow  honr  the 
price  of  corn  had  been  affected  bjr  the 
alterations  in  the  currency,  product  by 
the  Restriction  Act,  it  w<^d  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  go  back  to  its  price  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  He  had  made 
caladatioBs  of  the  average  prices  at 
periods  of  five  and  ten  years  within  the 
last  century  and  a  half ;  but  he  would 
only  state  the  averages  for  periods  of 
fifty  years.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
in  the  first  fifty,  ending  in  the  year  1695, 
was  44e.  9d. ;  that  of  the  next  fifty 
years  was  38s.  Id. ;  and  that  of  the 
third,  up  to  1793,  was  44s.  2d. ;  this 
^last  differing  from  the  first  only  in  the 
number  of  pence.  Look  now  at  the 
difference  in  the  averages  since  1793. 
The  average  price  the  first  ten 
years,  ending  in  1803,  was  79s.  lid., 
or  in  round  numbers  80s.;  from  1803 
to  1813  it  was  99s.  Tlie  hig^t 
price  at  any  of  the  periods  mention¬ 
ed  before  the  restriction  was  52s., 
whilst,  within  the  first  ten  years  after, 
it  rose  to  OOs.  Now  it  could  not  be 
said  that  this  increase  was  to  be  attri¬ 


buted  to  the  war  having  increased  the 
demand  ;  and  he  would  prove  that  it 
could  not,  by  showing  what  the  prices 
were  at  seve^  periods  of  war,  and  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  and 
following  those  wars.  The  average 
price  in  the  five  years  hefore  the  war  of 
1756  was  34«. :  daring  the  war  it  was 
less.  In  1763,  the  price  was  37s. ;  in 
1764,  it  was  41s.;  in  1765,  it  was  4^, 
and  the  average  of  the  five  years  after 
the  war  was  45s.  With  respect  to  the 
period  of  the  American  war,  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  tho 
years  immediately  preceding  was  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  war  its^.  In  the 
five  years  before  the  war,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  51s.  the  quarter. 
During  the  war,  it  vras  46s.  In  the 
first  year  after  the  war,  it  was  52s. ; 
and  we  average  of  the  five  years  after 
peace  had  been  concluded  was  48s.  2d. 
From  these  circumstances  it  was  clear 

VOt.  XIV.  PART  I. 


that  the  price  of  cm  did  not  aeceanri- 
Iv  incraaae  with  a  war.  AaoSherfisct, 
derived  from  retarno  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
com  sold  in  the  Lomkm  mariwt  in  the 
yean  1812  and  1821  rasnacrively,  went 
strongly  to  corroboraAe  tae  views  which 
he  to^  of  this  question;  because,  in  the 
London  market,  tbe  supply  and  the  de¬ 
mand  did  not  vary  mu^  from  time  to 
time.  It  aas  well  knowB,  that  the  po¬ 
pulation  had  increased  in  London  since 
the  year  1812,  and  therefore  the  de¬ 
mand  must  be  supposed  to  liava  bad  n 
proportionate  increase.  Now,  what  was 
tbe  foct  with  re^ct  to  the  quantity 
sold  at  the  two  periods,  and  tn  his 
price  ?  In  1812,  diere  was  386,921 
quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  the  Lnadsn 
market  at  an  average  price  for  tbe  yunr 
of  125s.  per  quarter.  In  1821,  tneie 
were  385,535  quartan  sold,  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  for  the  year  ef  50a.  tbe  quarter. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  in  the  same  market,  wtdi  an 
increasing  demand,  one  wosdd  siippaao 
from  an  increased  population,  there  was 
a  less  quantity  of  wheat  sold  in  1821, 
at  50s.  a  quarter,  than  tu  1812,  at  125e. 
a  quarter.  Now  he  should  h«  ghid  to 
learn  from  what  cause  tins  dmreuoe 
proceeded,  if  it  was  not  from  the  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  stateof  die  currency.  That 
it  could  net  arise  from  a  redundawey 
of  com  waa  evident  from  this  foek,  dmt 
a  correqMNiding  reduction  hud  tdnn 
place  in  all  otbw  commodities,  in  amst 
of  which  it  was  not  pretended  thutuuy 
redundancy  had  taken  place. 

Having  shewn  what  tbe  effect  of  the 
restriction  for  twenty-^three  yean  had 
been,  he  bad,  he  sekl,  now  the  dis- 
heartening  duty  to  review  the  effects 
of  the  ref^  of  diat  restrictioa.  When 
that  measure  was  introdueed,  Mr  Peel 
had  adverted  to  the  preeedmts  eeia- 
blishod  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  L,  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  William  lU.  These 
was  no  analogy  whsitevar  between  die 
two  periods.  Tlie  reign bf  Edwvdl, 
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went  back  so  many  hundred  yean,  and 
there  existed  such  a  difference  in  the 
situation  of  the  country  at  that  time  and 
the  present,  that  to  attempt  to  draw 
any  line  of  comparison  would  be  quite 
absurd.  The  standard  of  the  currency 
was  restored  in  Edward  I.’s  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  country  was  inundated  with 
counterfeit  money.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  currency  had  beirome 
BO  debased  from  the  violent  alterations 
which  it  bad  undergone  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  reign,  that  some  measure  for  its  re¬ 
storation  became  absolutely  necessary. 
The  cause  of  the  violence  used  towards 
the  currency  was  well  known,  and  was 
described  in  the  Diary  of  Edward  VI., 
as  having  been  done  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  Henry  VIU.’Bdebts,  and  of  cheat¬ 
ing  his  creditors.  This  &ct  was  also 
stated  by  several  writers  of  that  period, 
who  all  concurred  in  their  description 
of  the  extreme  difficulties  which  exist¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  settling  any  regular 
standard  ;  but  it  should  be  considered, 
that  this  state  of  things  did  not  exist  for 
more  than  five  or  six  years,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  had  any  very  great  ef¬ 
fect  upon  general  contract  debts.  It  had 
not  to  operate  upon  an  overwhelming 
debt  of  L. 800,000,000 :  but  when  the 
evil  had  arisen  to  its  height  in  the  fifth 
Edward  VI.,  the  ministers  of  that 
'day  were  obliged  to  remedy  it,  and 
establish  a  re^ar  standard  ;  which 
continued,  wiffi  little  variation,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank.  But  let  us 
look  to  the  manner  in  which  that  re¬ 
storation  had  taken  place.  '  In  regula¬ 
ting  the  standard,  the  ministers  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  did  not  think  of  bringing  it 
back  to  that  state  from  which  a  depar¬ 
ture  had  taken  place  twenty-five  years 
before.  By  the  18th  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  pound  of  silver,  or  very  nearly  the 
'  pound  (11  ounces  2  pennyweights  of 
( pure  silver)  was  to  be  coined  into  408. 
t  From  this,  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
.  Henry’s  reign  and  the  beginning  of  that 


of  his  successor,  a  great  departure  had 
been  made  ;  but  udien  the  currency 
was  restored  to  a  regular  standard,  it 
was  not  attempted  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  former  state.  The  restoration  was 
properly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  ;  and  instead  of  408.,  the 
pound  of  silver  was  coined  into  60s., 
which  was  nearly  continued  down  to 
the  present  day.'  Now,  what  did  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  do  ?  He  did  not  alter  the 
currency.'  There  was  a  great  quantity 
of  debased  currency  in  the  country, 
which  was  called  in ;  but  even  after  the 
proclamation  for  calling  it  in,  it  was 
received  in  payment  of  taxes.  Was 
there  any  analogy  between  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  William  III.  and  that  which 
we  had  recently  witnessed,  when 
L.  800,000,000  of  debt,  contracted  for 
the  most  part  in  a  diminished  currency, 
was  required  to  be  repaid  in  one  of  in¬ 
creased  value,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  laborious  industiy ,  and  the  best 
blood  of  the  country  ? 

We  were  now  paying  a  taxation  a- 
moimting  to  L. 60,000,000  per  annum. 
It  was  not  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  that  any  man  could  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  pressure  of  such  an  a- 
mount  of  taxation.  It  must  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  price  of  commodities,  on 
the  sale  of  which  the  power  of  paying 
it  depended.  In  that  view  he  should 
make  a  conversion  of  those  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  of  taxes  into  the  amount  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value  of  commodities  or 
of  labour,  and  from  thence  he  should 
establish  the  proof,  that  in  1821,  to 
meet  L.  60,000,000  taxation,  we  were 
paying  nearly  double  in  the  article  of 
com  tbat,  which  we  ware  raying  in  1813, 
to  meet  a  taxation  of  L.  74,674,798. 
lo  rx)ni'irmation  of  his  argument  he  read 
the  following  statement : — 

“  That  it  appears  from  the  Financial 
volume  of  1813,  that  the  taxes  levied 
in  that  year,  in  the  united  kingdom, 
amounted  to  L.  74,674,798,  and  that 
the  price  of  wheat  being  that  year 
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lOSd.  9d.,  13,733,296  quarters  were 
sufficient  for  the  payment  tliereof : 
That,  from  the  Financial  volume  of 
1821,  it  appears,  that  the  taxes  amount¬ 
ed  to  L.  60,671,825 ;  that  the  price  of 
wheat  was  55s.  4d. ;  and  that  to  dis- 
chai^  the  payment  of  these  taxes  it 
requires  21,863,720  quarthrsof  wheat, 
or  nearly  one-half  more  than  in  1813  ; 
the  taxes  then  being  74,674,798  : 
That  the  price  of  wheat  of  the  present 
year  is  458.,  at  which  price  26,965,255 
quarters  are  required  to  pay  the  pre¬ 
sent  amount  of  taxes,  or  very  nearly 
double  the  number  of  quarters  which 
were  sufficient  to  pay  L.  74,674,798, 
the  amount  of  taxes  in  1813 :  That  in 
1813,  the  price  of  gold  being  77b.  6d., 
15,657,245  ounces  are  necessary  to 
discharge  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
L.  60,671,825:  Tliat  in  1813,  the 
price  of  labour  being  168.  per  week,  the 
labour' of  5,000,000  of  persons  in  eigh¬ 
teen  weeks,  four  days,  did  then  suffice 
to  pay  the  taxes  of  that  year,  being,  as 
above  stated,  L.  74,674,798:  That 
the  price  of  labour  being  now  98.  per 
week,  it  requires  the  labour  of  twenty- 
six  weeks  and  six  days  to  accomplish 
the  payment  of  the  present  amount  of 
taxes,  viz.  L.  60,67 1,825,  or  nearly  one 
half  more  than  was  sufficient  in  1813  : 
That  upon  the  supposition  that  all 
commodities  have  fdlen  forty  per  cent, 
only  within  the  last  seven  years,  taxes 
require  an  increased  quantity  in  that 
ratio  for  their  discharge ;  so  that 
L.  60,671,825  require  as  many  com¬ 
modities  as  would  have  sufficed  seven 
years  ago  to  discharge  L.  84,940,555  : 
That  in  1813,  the  taxes,  county  as¬ 
sessments,  and' poor-rates  tt^ther,  a- 
mounted  to  L.  83,063,772,  wbicli  were 
paid  by  15,276,096  quarters  of  wheat, 
or  by  15,102,504  dunces  of  gold  : 
That  in  1821,  the  taxes,  county  as¬ 
sessments,  and  poor-rates  together,  a- 
mounted  to  L.  69,171,825,  which  re¬ 
quire  24,026,784  quarters  of  wheat,  or 
17,850,793  ounces  of  gold  being  half 


the  quantity  more  in  wheat,  and 
2,748,229  ounces  of  gold,  in  1821,  than 
in  1813 :  That  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  1813 
was  L.  6,294,584,  being  equivalent  to 
1,157,625  quarters  of  wheat  at  the 
average  price  of  that  year,  viz.  1088. 9d., 
and  to  1,171,085  ounces  of  gold  at 
llOs. ;  whereas,  in  1821,  estimating 
the  amount  of  money  expended  for  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor  at  L.  7,000,000,  being 
L.  329,594  below  the  average  1821, 
viz.  55s.  6d.  will  be  2,400,000  quarters, 
and  in  gold  at  77s.  6d.,  1,871,000 
ounces.”  From  the  same  process  of 
calculation  it  could  be  clearly  shown, 
that  the  amount  of  taxation  in  1813 
ought  to  have  been  L.  110,000,000, 
before  it  could  be  said  to  equal  the 
pressure  of  the  present  taxes.  It  was 
therefore  evident,  that  the  value  of  the 
articles  which  had  been  introduced  into 
those  calculations  had  been  reduced  at 
least  forty  per  cent. 

He  next  proceeded  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  public  creditor  imder 
Mr  Peel’s  bill,  and  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  the  act  for  restoring  the  an¬ 
cient  standard  of  the  currency  not  pass¬ 
ed.  By  the  parliamentary  accoimts,  it 
would  appear,  that  in  the  twenty-five 
years  sub^uent  to  1793,  not  less  than 
L.  670,376,000  of  public  debt  had  been 
incurred.  The  average  price  of  wheat, 
in  the  year  subsequent  to  1793,  was 
78s.  5d  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that,  at  the  rate  of  stock  in  that 
day,  the  fundholder  could  only  get  25i 
quarters  of  wheat  for  his  L.  100  three 
per  cents.  But  if  stocks  were,  as  they 
were  now,  at  80,  they  would  receive 
67  quarters  of  wheat  for  L.  100  stock ; 
if  at  par,  79^  quarters.  The  average 
for  twenty-five  years  had  been  78k,  a 
quarter ;  so  tliat  during  all  these  years 
the  public  creditor  had  been  receiving 
34  quarters  of  wlteat  for  his  stock,  when 
he  ^ose  to  sell  it,  but  when  he  bought 
it  was  only  worth  25^  quarters  of  wheat. 
By  comparing  the  average  prices  of 
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the  yean  immediately  following  1797, 
and  the  three  last,  and  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  annual  public  charge  of 
the  two  periods,  it  would  be  found,  that 
we  were  paying  62  quarten  of  corn  to 
the  fundholder  for  every  29  quarten 
we  had  received  when  the  debt  was 
created.  He  thought  these  calcula¬ 
tions  would  show  that  it  was  open  to 
the  House  to  return  to  the  standard 
adopted  after  1797,*  or  at  least  to  some 
other  remedial  measure,  with  a  view  to 
decrease  our  present  difficulties,  with¬ 
out  violating  the  national  faith  to  the 
public  creditor. 

’  In  the  next  plaee,  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  poorer 
end  lower  classes  sustainetl  as  great 
injury  by  the  measure  of  1819,  as 
the  more  wealthy  and  opulent.  This 
was  capable  of  Iwing  proved  on  sim¬ 
ple  and  natiual  grounds.  He  would 
admit,  that  the  poor-rates  had  de¬ 
creased  of  late,  as  to  their  nominal 
amount ;  but  he  would  show,  that  they 
were  in  point  of  fact  doubled,  seeing 
that  they  now  required  double  the 
money  produce  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
to  what  they  did  in  the  year  1813. 
The  amount  of  the  poor-rates  in  1813 
was  such,  that  it  required  1,157,000 
quarters  of  com,  at  the  price  of  that 
day,  to  pay  their  amount ;  w'hilst  in 
1821,  it  required  the  produce  in  money 
of  2,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  to  pay 
them.  Who,  then,  would  tell  the  far¬ 
mer  that  the  poor-rates  w'ere  decreased, 
or  the  burden  lightened,  seeing  that 
H  took  from  him  now  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  pay 
those  poor-rates,  than  it  did  in  former 
years?  The  e^cts  of  the  return  to 
cash  payments  mi^t  be  traced  even  in 
the  increase  of  crime.  In  the  year 
1819,  and  the  year  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  the  number  of  criminals  had 
increased  in  a  fnghtfiil  proportion  to 
the  state  of  dire  distress  which  follow¬ 
ed.  It  was  in  vwn  to  ascribe  the  pre¬ 
vailing  public  distress  to  any  other 


cause  than  the  operation  of  this  bill. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  every  kind 
of  produce  in  the  country;  but  the 
real  and  unfeigned  source  of  the  evil, 
as  it  was  at  present  strikingly  display¬ 
ed  in  Ireland,  w'as  the  want  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  remuperating  price  for  labour. 
How  could  the  industrious  labourer  go 
on  when  his  employer  was  ruined? 
The  fete  of  the  former  was  necessarily 
involved  in  that  of  the  latter,  and  the 
ruin  fell  alike  upon  both.  Upon  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  we  had  revert¬ 
ed  to  the  ancient  standard,  he  thought 
it  was  quite  impossible,  under  the 
change  of  circumstances  in  the  country, 
we  could  persevere  in  it. 

The  fallacy  of  these  arguments  was 
exposed  by  Mr  Huskisson,  in  a  speech, 
in  which  extensive  and  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  was  combined  with,  and  render¬ 
ed  subservient  to,  the  soundest  and 
most  powerful  reasoning.  After  some 
preliminary  observations,  he  observed, 
that  the  Legislature  had  never  recog¬ 
nised  a  difference  l)etween  paper  and 
coin ;  on  the  contrary,  the  laVr  compel¬ 
led  every  creditor,  w-hether  public  or 
private,  whether  his  contract  was  prior 
or  subsequent  to  the  restriction,  to  ac¬ 
cept  payment  in  bank-notes  according 
to  their  denominative  value ;  and  pro¬ 
hibited  him,  under  severe  penalties, 
from  having  reference  to  any  other  than 
the  nominal  value  of  the  currency  in 
the  adjustment  of  any  pecuniary  trans¬ 
actions,  either  retrospective  or  pro¬ 
spective.  If  these  were  the  regula¬ 
tions  in  force  during  the  depreciation, 
wliat  is  proposed  now  that  money  is 
restored  to  its  former  value  ?  Why, 
that  having  had  hitherto  one  measure 
of  'justice  for  the  creditor,  we  should 
now  have  another  measure  of  justice 
for  the  debtor ;  that  the  latter  having 
been  protected  by  our  law  in  paying 
according  to  the  nominal  value,  when 
that  value  was  less  than  the  standard 
in  which  he  had  contracted,  he  should 
now,  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
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that  atandard  u  restored,  be  protected 
by  another  law  in  paying  less  than  that 
nominal  value  ?  It  is  no  sufficient  an* 
swer  to  state,  that  most  of  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  contracts  now  in  force  have 
been  entered  into  since  the  year  1797, 
and  that  tliey  were  contiacted  in  a  de¬ 
preciated  currency  ;  for  all  contracts 
prior  to  1707  have  been  liquidated  in 
that  same  currency.  By  what  rule  of 
right  can  you  allow  for  its  depreciation 
in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  ? 
By  what  designation  would  any  impar- 
ti^  man  describe  thfit  equity  which 
should  grant  an  abatement  of  interest 
upon  the  debt  of  1811,  and  refuse  a 
compensation  for  interest  paid  upon  a 
debt  prior  to  1797  ?  This,  however,  is 
the  new  principle  of  equity  which  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  member  in¬ 
culcates,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of 
his  present  motion  to  establish,  as  a 
remedy  for  all  the  injustice  of  deprecia¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  evils  which  now  press 
upon  the  country.  He  has  taken  a 
distinction  between  the  interference  of 
the  state  to  decrease,  or  to  increase  by 
artificial  means,  the  denominative  value 
of  money ; — and  what  is  that  distinc¬ 
tion  ?  Is  the  one  course  more  moral 
or  more  just  than  the  other  ?  A  con¬ 
stantly  progressive  depreciation  of  mo¬ 
ney,  18,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  honourable  member,  tbegieat  se¬ 
cret  of  public  prosperity.  Tkis  is  no 
new  theory.  He  only  proposes  to  re¬ 
vive  the  scjieme  of  the  f^ous  Mr  Law 
in  a  more  mitigated  shiqie  ;  but  if  once 
adopted  by  any  country,  it  must  end, 
as  his  scheme  ended.  You  may  retard 
its  progress  to  maturity,  but  you  can¬ 
not  perpetuate  the  delusion.  You 
must  either  retrace  your  steps,  or  the 
bubble  must  burst  at  last.  This  was 
the  fate  of  Law’s  scheme,  as  it  must 
be  of  any  project  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  now  recommended  to  the  House. 
During  the  existence  of  that  scheme, 
what  country  was  apparently  so  pro¬ 
sperous  as  France,  what  financier  so  po¬ 


pular  as  Mr  Law  ?  But  Mr  Law  out¬ 
lived  his  popularity  and  bis  scheme^ 
brought  distress  and  ruin  upon  thou¬ 
sands,  and  died  himself  in  misery  and 
want.  The  more  wary  theorists  of  the 
present  day  might  prolong  the  dura' 
tion  of  artificial  excitement,  but  they 
could  not  prevent  the  final  decay  and 
overthrow  of  the  system.  There  is 
no  escape  from  this  result  in  any  coun¬ 
try  that  has  once,  through  inadvertency 
or  a  temporary  necessity,  lost  sight  of 
a  fixed  standard  value,  except  by  its 
restoration. 

Admitting  that  a  certain  quantum 
of  injustice  lias  been  done  to  ime  class 
of  the  community  during  die  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  that  now,  by  its  remov^,  a 
consequmit  degree  of  injury  and  bardr 
ship  is  inflict^  upon  another,  does  k 
follow  that  we  are  either  to  perpetuate 
and  aggravate  the  first  injustice,  or  that 
it  is  wise  or  practicable  to  attempt  to 
revise  and  re-adjust  all  the  pecuniary 
transactions  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years?  The  honourable  member,  in¬ 
deed,  seems  to  think  that  nothing  is 
more  simple  than  the  first  of  these 
courses,  but  he  only  looks  at  one  side 
of  the  question.  He  puts  the  case  of 
hardship  to  the  land-owner  who  en¬ 
cumbered  his  estate  during  the  de¬ 
preciation;  but  let  him  recollect  the 
mortgagee  who  lent  his  money  be¬ 
fore  that  event.  Let  us  suppose  the 
honourable  member  himself  to  have 
two  mortgi^es  upon  his  estate,  the 
one  dated  in  1796,  and  the  other  in 
1811.  How  has  he  hitherto  settled 
with  his  two  creditors,  and  how  does 
he  propose  to  settle  with  them  now  ? 
Has  he  two  measures  of  justice  and 
value, — one  for  the  creditor  of  1811, 
and  another  for  the  creditor  of  1796  ? 
What  die  honourable  member  now  says 
to  the  mortgagee  of  1811  in  substance 
is  this,  “  When  I  signed  your  nuHt- 
gage,  the  currency  was  depreciated 
40  per  cent.,  and  my  rents  have  since 
fallen  in  nearly  the  same  amount ;  if. 
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therefore,  I  now  reduce  your  claim  in 
that  proportion,  there  can  be  no  real  in¬ 
justice.’’  Against  the  fiumees  of  this 
proposal  what  says  the  mortgagee  ?  “  I 
lent  my  money,’’  he  replies,  “  without 
reference  to  that  difference,  and  I  pro¬ 
duce  the  act  of  Parliament  which  pro¬ 
hibits  any  such  reference  : — I  further 
appeal  to  the  repeated  and  solemn  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  Legislature,  that  cash 
payments  should  be  resumed  on  the 
restoration  of  peace.  1  ask,  if  the  de¬ 
preciation  had  increased  from  40  to  60 
m  the  first  year  after  our  contract,  and 
from  60  to  60  in  the  year  following, 
would  you  (the  mortgager)  have  com¬ 
pensated  me  for  these  differences  ;  or 
would  you  not,  if  it  had  suited  your 
convenience,  have  paid  me  off  without 
any  such  compensation  ?  If  you  did 
not  pay  me  off,  it  may  be  because  you 
assum^  that  the  value  of  money  would 
go  on  further  diminishing  from  year  to 
year ;  but  you  had  no  right  to  assume 
that  it  might  not  be  the  other  way ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  you  were  distinctly 
forewarned  tluit,  in  one  contingency, 

'  which  from  the  nature  of  things  could 
not  be  very  remote,  the  ancient  stan¬ 
dard  was  to  be  restored.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  answer,  conclusive  as  to 
the  strict  legal  right  of  the  creditor,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  case  of  the  debt¬ 
or  may  be  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  an 
equitable  consideration.  Be  it  so. 
But  then  what  becomes  of  the  other 
mortgagee  who  had  lent  his  money  in 
1796  ?  Has  he  been  paid  during  the 
whole  of  the  suspension  in  depreciated 
money?  In  1811,  for  instance,  did  his 
debtor  force  him  to  accept  payment  in 
the  currency  of  that  year  ?  Did  he  ten¬ 
der  to  him  bank-notes,  depreciated,  as 
he  says,  forty  per  cent.,  together  with 
the  act  of  Parliament  which  prohibits 
any  reference  to  that  depreciation  ? 
Against  such  a  tender,  backed  by  such 
a  law,  what  would  the  mortgagee  of 
1796  have  to  urge  ?  Might  he  not  say. 
At  the  period  when  I  made  this  ad¬ 


vance,  I  relied  on  the  public  fiutfal 
The  money  which  I  lent  you  was  of 
due  weight  and  fineness  ;  according  to 
that  standard  which  had  remained  un¬ 
altered  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
To  preserve  that  standard  for  ever  in¬ 
violate,  I  knew  was  the  declared  policy 
of  the  state,  and  that  Parliament  in 
each  succeeding  reign  had  passed  laws 
for  that  purpose.  Resting  upon  an 
unbroken  pledge  of  near  three  centuries, 
upon  the  positive  enactments  of  law, 
upon  the  universal  understanding  of 
the  country,  upon  the  obvious  justice 
of  the  case,  upon  the  avowed  intention 
of  Parliament,  recorded  in  every  statute 
that  imposed  or  continued  the  suspen¬ 
sion, — that  cash  payments  should  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  upon 
the  implied  assurance,  involved  in  this 
declaration,  that  it  was  not  intended, 
by  tliese  temporary  suspensions,  to  al¬ 
ter  the  standard  of  our  money ; — upon 
all  tliese  groimds,  1  claim  to  be  paid 
with  reference  to  the  existing  diffe¬ 
rence  between  bank-notes  and  that 
standard.”  “  No  !”  replies  the  mort¬ 
gager,  “  Here  is  a  law  which  forbids 
that  reference,  and  by  that  law  I  will 
abide,  whether  the  difference  be  40  or 
80  per  cent.,  whether  the  rent  of  my 
estate  upon  which  your  mortgage  is 
secured  has  been  doubled  or  tripled 
in  consequence  of  that  difference.” 
Now,  in  these  two  cases,  could  the 
honourable  member  claim  an  equitable 
adjustment  in  the  one,  and  refuse  it  in 
the  other  ?  But  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  in  respect  to  mortgages, 
would  an  equitable  adjustment  be 
more  easy  in  other  pecuniary  contracts, 
for  instance,  with  the  public  creditor  ? 
Far  from  it.  Here  the  princijile  is  the 
same,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  a 
thousand  fold.  In  the  mass  of  the 
public  debt,  can  we  distinguish  each 
separate  loan,  and  the  original  sub¬ 
scribers  to  that  loan  ;  and  if  we  could, 
can  we  hope  to  trace,  and  unravel,  and 
identify,  every  separate  purchase  and 
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•ak  connected  with  that  debt,  between 
the  year  1797  and  the  present  time? 
How  should  we  distinguish*  the  bond 
fide  holders  prior  to  1797, — ^those  who 
became  holders  during  the  depreciation, 
and  during  each  different  sta^  of  it, — 
and  those  who  have  become  holders  since 
the  year  1814  or  1819  ?  And  if  we 
could  distinguish  them,  must  we  not 
trace  the  money  of  each  purchase  since 
1797,  through  all  its  previous  career  ? 
Can  we  hope  to  follow  every  bank-note 
through  all  the  transactions,  and  to  fix 
the  date  of  each,  in  which  it  has  form¬ 
ed  a  part  ?  It  may,  for  instance,  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  present  holder  of  any  given 
quantity  of  three  per  cents.,  purchased 
when  paper  was  at  its  greatest  depre¬ 
ciation,  had  made  that  purchase  with 
money  received  in  discharge  of  some 
old  mortgage.  Is  he  to  be  amerced, 
or  is  the  loss  to  fall  upon  the  seller  of 
the  stock  who  received  that  money,  or 
upon  the  mortgager  who  paid  it  ?  or 
are  we  to  trace  this  particular  sum  in 
all  its  component  parts,  divided  and 
re-united  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
through  all  its  prior  a^d  subsequent 
combinations,  and  to  follow  it  up  through 
all  their  ramifications?  To  attempt  such 
a  task  would  be  as  hopeless  as  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  identify,  in  the  great  mass 
of  waters,  the  particular  share  of  each 
tributary  stream  which  has  emptied  itself 
into  the  ocean,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  honourable  member  says,  the 
depreciation  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  difference  between  the  mint  and  the 
market  price  of  gold.  By  what  other 
test,  then,  would  he  determine  its  ex¬ 
tent  ?  If,  in  1811,  it  was  open  to  any 
man,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  England 
excepted,  to  nave  bought  100  guineas 
with  L.  130  in  bank-notes,  how  can  it 
be  contended  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  nominal  value  given  and  re¬ 
ceived,  was  not  the  measure  of  the  de- 
reciation  of  the  paper  ?  It  is  true,  that 
aving  once  parted  with  all  our  coin, 
tye  could  not  again  resort  to  a  n^etallic 


currency,  without,  m  some  'degree, 
raising  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
ail  over  the  worid.  This  is  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  using  them  as  sparingly  as  poa- 
Bible,  and  for  maintaining  the  circula¬ 
tion  with  as  small  a  pn^mrtion  of  gi^ 
as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
a  metallic  standard.  But,  in  as  much 
as  any  diminution  in  the  value  (ff  the 
precious  metals,  either  from  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  from  the  mines,  or  frrom. 
the  substitution  of  paper,  really  payable 
on  demand,  or  the  other  contrivances 
of  credit,  involves  no  breach  (ff  his  con¬ 
tract,  however  prejudicial  to  the  credi¬ 
tor  :  BO,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increa¬ 
sed  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  in 
this  or  in  any  other  coimtry,  or  a  di¬ 
minished,  supply  from  the  mines,  affords 
no  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
state  with  the  conditions  of  that  con¬ 
tract,  by  which  it  would  be  violated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  debtor. 

The  House  must  be  satisfied,  that  re¬ 
taining  the  present  standard  of  value,  an 
adjustment  between  debtor  and  credi¬ 
tor,  to  be  equitable,  must  embrace  all^ 
contracts  as  well  prior  as  subsequent  to 
1797,  and  that  sucli  an  adjustment  is  im¬ 
practicable.  The  next  inquiry  is.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  altering  diat 
standard,  without  any  reference  to  such 
an  adjustment  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  such  an  alteration  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  direct  breach  of 
faith  to  all  creditors  generally,  without 
any  discrimination  between  debts  erm- 
tracted  before  the  period  of  the  depre¬ 
ciation,  or  during  that  period,  or  since 
the  restoration  of  the  currency.  Is  the 
House  of  Commons  prepared  to  sanc¬ 
tion  such  a  sweeping  and  monstrous 
principle  as  this?— rto  say  to  the  old 
creditor.  The  full  measure  of  injustice 
which  you  suffered  for  many  years,  we 
are  now  about  to  acknowledge,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing,  but  <ff  per¬ 
petuating  that  injusti^ ; — and  to  all 
creditors  who  have  entered  into  con¬ 
tracts  since  the  restoration  of  the  stan- 
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dwd,  W«  mm  akiuC  to  rob  you  of  441 
per  cent,  of  jame  property,  becmiae 
there  are  other  creditor*  in  this  coun*. 
try  who  made  their  cantracts  when  ^ 
eurreney  was  de{n«ciated  to  that  a* 
Boount.  Can  any  legislature,  not  lost 
to  all  r^^ard  for  cWacter,  and  to  erery 
foeiing  id  common  honesty,  listen  for  a 
■KNuent  to  such  morality  and  such  pro* 
poaals  as  these  ?  But,  apart  fimn  these 
considerations,  let  us  examine  this  pro- 
poeal  on  the  narrower  grounds  of  po¬ 
licy  and  expediency;  indeed,  the 
Houm  can  aUow  itself  to  suppose,  that 
the  present  case  may  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  that  the  interests 
of  the  state  can  never  be  promoted  by 
the  violation  of  public  justice,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  public  honour.  How 
strange  must  Im  the  condition  of  this 
county,  if  it  can  only  prosper  by  a 
violation  of  national  faith,  and  a  sub¬ 
version  of  private  property, — ^if  it  can 
only  be  saved  by  a  measure  reprobated 
by  all  statesmen  and  all  historians — 
the  wretched  but  antiquated  resource 
of  barbarous  ignorance  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  only  known  among  civi- 
Haed  communities  as  the  last  mark  of 
a  nation's  weakness  and  degradation. 
Does  not  the  honourable  member  see, 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  the 
death-blow  to  all  public  credit,  and  to 
all  conBdence  in  private  dealings  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man ;  that  if  you  once 
lower  your  standard,  it  will  become  a 
precedent  that  will  be  resorted  to  on 
every  future  emei^ency  or  temporary 
pressure  ;  that  the  expectation  of  such 
a  recurrence  will  produce  much  of  the 
mischief  of  its  reality ;  that  when  men 
ind,  that  in  England  there  is  no  secu¬ 
rity  in  pecuniary  contracts,  they  will 
seek  that  seciuity  elsewhere  ?  If  we 
mice  embark  in  this  career, — if  once 
openly  and  deliberately  we  avow  and 
recognise  this  principle,  England  will 
rapidly  descend,  and  not  more  rapidly 
m  character  than  in  wealth,  to  the  levd 
of  those  countries  in  which,  from  igno- 
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lance  and  barharlna,  such  expedients 
are  not  yet  exploded. 

But  whatever  fallacious  expectations 
of  relief  to  tlic  country  the  honourable 
gentleman  may  have  conceived  from 
a  plan  so  pregnant  with  mischief  and 
disaster,  fortunately  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  being  adopted.  In  the  mjrs- 
terious  councils  of  despotism,  such 
a  project  may  be  so  matured  as  to 
burst  by  surprise  upon  the  country. 
Here  it  must  be  discussed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  would  be  examined  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  public  long  before  it 
would  be  ripe  fw  execution.  If  the 
House  were  even  to  entertain  such  a 
proposition  by  a  vote,  the  country  would 
be  m  alarm  and  confusion  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  All  pe¬ 
cuniary  dealings  would  be  at  an  end ; 
all  pending  transactions  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder ;  all  debtors  would 
be  called  upon  for  immediate  payment ; 
all  holders  of  paper* circulation  would 
insist  upon  its  being  converted  into  coin 
or  bullion ;  and  all  the  coin  or  bullion 
'so  withdrawn,  whether  gold*  or  silver, 
would  be  hoarded.  All  this  would  pre¬ 
cede  the  passing  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  bill,  whilst  it  was  proceeding 
in  its  several  stages  through  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  extent  to  which  the  member 
for  Essex  proposes  to  go,  appears  in 
substance  to  be  this  :  He  would  low¬ 
er  the  standard  of  the  currency  in,  or 
nearly  in,  the  proportion  of  the  difte- 
rence  between  the  average  price  of 
wheat  taken  for  the  period  between 
1797  and  1719,  and  the  average  price 
between  1719  and  the  present  year; 
for  instance,  if  the  average  price  in  the 
latter  case  should  be  45,  and  in  the 
former  80  shillings,  he  would  provide 
that  henceforward  45  shillings  should 
pass  for  80  shillings,  and,  consequent-^ 
ly,  that  for  every  debt  or  contract  now 
existing,  a  tender  in  this  jaroportion 
should  be  a  payment  in  full.  In  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  this  proposal,  he 
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bM  lakontr^  bard  to  prova  that  com  is 
a  better  standard  tlian  gold ;  and,  as 
the  foundation  and  groundwoiic  of  his 
plan,  be  lays  down  in  principle,  **  that 
the  standard  of  yalue  in  every  country 
should  be  that  article  which  forms  the 
constant  and  most  general  food  of  its 
populatioa and  therefore  it  is,  that 
he  fixes  upon  wheat.  It  follows  from 
this  principle,  that  wheat  could  not  be 
the  standard  in  Ireland.  There  pota> 
toes  must  be  the  measure  of  value.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  in  1811,  of  fanciful 
standards — ^the  ideal  unit — the  abstract 
pound  Sterling — and  so  forth ;  but  who 
ever  heard  before  of  a  potato  stan¬ 
dard  ?  There  is  no  positive  and  abso¬ 
lute  disqualification,  either  in  wheat  or 
potatoes,  to  prevent  the  one  or  the  other 
being  a  standard  of  value.  Wheat,  like 
any  other  commodity  possessing  value, 
is  capable  of  being  made  the  common 
measure  to  which  the  relative  value  of 
all  other  commodities  shall  be  referred, 
and  the  common  equivalent,  or  me¬ 
dium,  by  the  intervention  of  which  they 
shall  be  exchanged  the  one  against  the 
other.  But  this  is  only  saying,  that  a 
given  measure  wheat,  a  bushel  for 
instance,  instead  of  a  given  quantity  of 
gold,  a  sovereign  for  instance,  shall  be 
the  money  and  legal  tender  of  the 
country.  For  such  a  purpose,  for  rea¬ 
sons  obvious  to  all  who  have  ever  turn¬ 
ed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  wheat 
is  one  of  the  commodities  the  least  a- 
dapted ;  always,  however,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  new  Irish  standard,  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  honourable  member,  bow- 
evOT,  does  not  propose  to  make  wheat 
the  currency,  but  only  the  standard. 
But  how  does  this  help  his  theory? 
How  can  a  given  weight  of  gold,  of  a 
given  fineness,  and  of  a  certain  deno¬ 
mination,  which  in  this  country  is  now 
the  common  measure  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  be  itself  liable  to  be  varied  in 
weight,  fineness,  or  denomination,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exchangeable  value  of 
some  other  commodity,  without  taking 


finmt  jgold  die  quality  of  money,  and 
tnmsfurriog  it  to  that  other  commodi¬ 
ty  ?  All  tl^  you  do  is,  in  fact,  to  make 
wheat  money,  and  gold  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  money,  as  paper  now  is 
of  gold.  But  to  say  that  one  conuno- 
dity  shall  be  the  money,  and  another  the 
standard  of  that  money,  betray  a  con- 
fuaioa  of  ideas,  and  is  little  short  of  a 
eontradiction  in  terms.  As  well  mirtt 
yoa  propose  that  the  Winchester  bushel 
should  be  the  measure  of  com,  and  the 
price  of  a  yard  of  broad  cloth  the  stan¬ 
dard  by  which  the  contents  of  that 
bushel  should  be  determined.  What  the 
honourable  gentleman  therefore  aims 
at,  perhaps,  is,  not  that  wheat  should 
be  either  money  or  standard,  but  that 
the  standard  of  money,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  fixed  once  for  all,  should  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
price  of  wheat ;  so  that  if  wheat,  up¬ 
on  an  average  of  ten  or  twenty  years, 
should  fall,  the  standard  should  be  low¬ 
ered,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
denomination  of  our  money  be  raised, 
and  vice  verg^.  This  appears  to  be  the 
honourable  member’s  general  doctrine, 
but  the  application  of  it  may  have  been 
mistaken ;  for  although  he  certainly 
would  suggest  the  lowering  the  stan¬ 
dard  when  the  price  of  wheat  falls,  no¬ 
thing  was  said  about  raising  it  when 
the  price  rises :  and  certainly,  to  do  the 
latter,  however  called  for  by  recipro¬ 
city  and  justice,  would  militate  against 
his  other  leading  principle,  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  state  depends  on  the 
gradual  but  constant  depreciation  of  its 
currency.  One  thing,  indeed,  would 
rather  confirm  the  suspicion  that  this 
reciprocity  forms  no  part  of  his  plan ; 
for,  during  the  twenty  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  1819,  we  never  neard  from  him, 
or  any  other  practical  gentleman,  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  revise  the  standard,  by  a  com- 
pariaon  of  the  average  price  of  wheat 
for  ten  or  twenty  years  preceding ;  the 
result  of  which  might  have  been,  that 
every  debtor,  instead  dischai^g  a 
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debt  of  SOs.  by  die  payment' of  45s., 
would  hare  had  to  pay  nearly  SOs.  for 
erery  45s.  of  his  debt,  during  ten  or 
twenty  years  to  come,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  of  those  terms  might 
have  been  fixed  upon  for  the  periodical 
revision  of  the  standard.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  a  civilized 
and  opulent  country,  in  which  every 
pecuniary  contract  was  to  be  revised 
and  altered  every  ten  or  every  twenty 
years  ?  The  wit  of  man,  surely,  could 
not  devise  a  scheme  better  adapted  to 
destroy  all  confidence  and  credit.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  could  survive  it,  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  impossible,)  to  what  specula¬ 
tions,  and  struggles,  and  devices,  would 
not  the  system  give  rise,  to  nuse  or  de¬ 
press  the  price  of  com,  according  to 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  parties  ? 
If  a  com  law  now  agitates  the  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  what  would 
it  do  then  ?  With  what  anxiety  would 
the  averages  be  watched  in  the  last 
year  of  the  term ;  and  if  their  fairness 
be  called  in  question  now,  what  would 
be  the  suspicions  at  a  time  when  every 
pecuniary  contract  for  a  pound  Sterling 
might  be  lowered  to  15s.,  or  raised  to 
25b.  for  the  next  term,  according  to  the 
striking  of  that  average  ? 

Anoxher  of  the  strange  positions  laid 
down  by  the  honourable  member  is,  that 
we  ought  to  measure  the  pressure  of  tax¬ 
ation  by  the  price  of  com.  “  In  1813,” 
says  he,  “  the  price  of  wheat  being 
idSs.  9d.,  and  the  taxes  L.74,674,798, 
13,733,296  quarters  of  wheat  were 
sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof ;  in 
the  present  year  the  price  of  wheat  be¬ 
ing  458.,  very  nearly  double  that  a- 
muunt  of  quarters  are  necessary  to  pay 
tlie  taxes  thereof.”  It  is  singular,  when 
he  was  making  these  comparisons,  that 
he  did  not  extend  them  to<a  few  other 
years.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  found 
ill  1812,  for  instance,  that  the  taxes 
lieing  L.  70,435,679,  and  wheat  at  the 
moderate  price  of  1258. 5d.,  11,224,809 
quvtcrs  of  wheat  were  sufficient  for 


the  payment  thereof.  In  1815,  that 
the  taxes  being  L.  79,948,670,  and 
the  price  of  wheat  only  64«.  4d., 
24,8^,508  quarters  were  requisite  for 
the  payment  thereof.  But  then  1817 
was  again  a  prosperous  year,  for  the 
taxes  being  reduced  to  L.  55,836,259, 
and  wheat  having  risen  to  948.  9d., 
11,786,017  were  sufliicient  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  Now,  according  to  this 
statement,  the  years  1812  and  1817 
must  have  been  those  of  the  lightest 
pressure,  and  1815  and  1821  those  in 
which  that  pressure  w'as  most  severe. 
If  distress  bordering  upon  famine,  if 
misery  bursting  forth  in  insurrection, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  wretch¬ 
edness,  discontent,  and  difiiculty,  are 
to  be  taken  as  symptoms  of  pressure 
upon  the  people,  then  1812  and  1817 
were  two  years,  of  which  no  good  man 
can  ever  ivish  to  witness  the  like  agun ; 
but  if  all  the  usual  consequences  of 
general  ease  in  the  great  masses  of  our 
condensed  population,  and  all  the  habi¬ 
tual  concomitants  of  contented  indus¬ 
try,  are  indications  of  a  better  state  of 
things,  1815  and  1821,  periods  of  the 
severest  pressure  of  taxation,  according 
to  this  new  measure  of  its  pressure,  are 
among  those  years  in  which,  judging 
from  their  conduct,  the  labouring  parts 
of  the  community  have  had  least  rea¬ 
son  to  complmn  of  their  situation. 

The  honourable  member,  however, 
is  so  convinced,  that  whatever  inconve¬ 
nience  the  consumers  may  have  experi¬ 
enced  from  the  extreme  doamess  of  com, 
they  are  suffering  still  more  severely 
from  its  present  cheapness,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  offer,  in  support  of  this 
inference,  a  comparison  between  the 
quantity  of  com  imported  into  London 
in  the  years  1812  and  1821.  In  1812, 
he  says,  “  the  quantity  imported  was 
386,921  quarters,  and  in  1821, 365,535 
only.  Here,”  he  adds,  “  it  is  unde¬ 
niably  proved,  that  with  an  increasing 
demand,  we  should  suppose,  from  a 
generally  increased  population,  there 
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wu  •  less  consumption  in  1821  at  50b.  Sir  Francis  Bunlatt,  reiterated  in  the 
a  quarter,  than  in  1812  at  1258.  a  course  of  his  speech  by  the  member  for 
quarter.”  The  quantities  may  be  cor*  Essex,  that  nothing  like  the  late  de* 
rect,  but  the  explanation  is  obvious,  preciation  and  restoration  of  the  cur* 
In  1812,  the  country  districts,  as  well  rency  had  ever  occurred  in  any  country 
as  the  metropolis,  were  fed  in  a  great  before  ;  and  be  affirmed,  first,  that  the 
degree  by  foreign  com  imported  into  currency  prior  to  1696  was,  in  princi* 
the  port  of  London.  In  1821,  all  the  pie,  exactly  similat*  to  the  state  in  which 
country  markets  were  glutted  with  com  it  was  prior  to  1819;  secondly,  that  the 
of  our  own  growth,  and  the  demand  in  restoration  of  that  currency  in  1696 
Mark*Lane  being  supplied  from  those  was  a  measure  precisely  similar  in  prin- 
markets,  it  was  of  course  limited  to  the  eiple  to  the  late  restoration  ;  thirdly, 
consumption  of  London.  This  is  the  that  it  brought  upon  the  country  diffi* 
simple  solution  of  the  honourable  gen*  cultiee  of  precisely  the  same  nature  ; 
tleman’s  paradox ;  and  the  inference  and,  lastly,  that  the  remedies  then  pro* 
which  he  has  drawn  from  it  is  entitled  posed  for  those  difficulties,  and  reject* 
to  about  as  much  weight  as  his  unqua*  ed  by  Parliament,  were  exactly  the 
lified  assertion,  that  misery  and  distress  same  as  those  contemplated  by  the 
are  rapidly  increasing  among  all  ranks  of  member  for  Essex.  The  currency  was 
the  people,  not  excepting  those  in  hum*  then  so  greatly  debased,  that  the  price 
hie  life  ;  and  that  the  proofs  of  it  are  to  of  the  ounce  of  silver  (in  the  silver  coin 
be  found  in  the  great  increase  of  bank*  of  the  realm,  then  the  only  legal  ten* 
ruptcy  and  crime.  It  is  an  undoubt*  der)  fluctuated  from  68.  3d.  to  nearly 
ed  fact,  that  the  revenue  has  increased  7s.,  whilst  the  standard  or  coinage 
in  all  the  articles  of  consumption,  and  is  price  was  5s.  2d.  In  this  state  of 
still  increasing.  The  honourable  mem-  things.  Parliament,  in  the  month  of 
ber,  therefore,  must  either  disprove  this  December  1695,  addressed  the  King 
fact,  or  explain  how  it  happens,  that  to  take  measures  for  the  restoration  ^ 
universal  distress  leads  to  an  increased  a  sound  currency;  and,  in  consequence, 
consumption  of  commodities,  most  of  all  the  clipped  coin,  which,  though  it 
which  constitute  the  comforts  and  luxu*  had  lost  nearly  half  its  standard  weight, 
lies  of  the  middling  and  inferior  classes  was  called  in,  and  recoined  of  full 
of  the  community.  He  is  equally  mis*  weight,  according  to  the  ancient  stan* 
taken  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  in-  dard.  With  regard  to  the  depreciation 
solvency  and  crime.  Great  Britain,  at  which  had  then  taken  place,  it  is  suffi- 
the  present  moment,  appears  to  be  more  cient  to  mention,  that  it  appears,  by  a 
quiet  and  more  easily  governed,  than  return  made  from  the  Mint  at  that 
at  almost  any  period  of  those  halcyon  time,  that  572  bags  of  the  silver  coin 
days  when  money  was  depreciated,  and  called  in,  which  ought  to  have  weigh- 
when,  from  that  depreciation,  among  ed  221,418  ounces,  did  actually  weigh 
other  evils  which  it  inflicted  on  the  la-  only  113,771,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
bouring  classes,  the  necessaries  of  life  107,647,  or  very  nearly  50  per  cent, 
were  not  only  generally  rising,  but  lia-  This  restoration  of  the  standanl 
ble  to  great  and  rapid  fluctuations,  brought  upon  the  country  difliculties  of 
within  short  intervals  of  time,  to  which  a  similar  nature  to  those  which  are  now 
the  price  of  labour  could  not  accom*  complained  of.  Money  instantly  rose 
modate  itself.  in  value,  and  the  price  of  comm^ities 

Mr  Huskisson  then  referred  to  what  fell ;  all  the  ojierations  of  trade  were 
had  taken  place  under  King  William  in  cramped,  and  the  collection  of  the 
1696,  in  order  to  refute  an  assertion  of  public  supplies  was  suspended.  Tbe 
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greatMt  embarrMBinent  and  distiwai  pre¬ 
vailed  :  under  the  immediate  preauire 
of  which,  the  only  remedy  wluch  pre- 
•oited  itself  to  men’s  minds,  was  **  en¬ 
acting  the  clipped  money  to  go  again,” 
and,  as  Shrewsbury  remarks,  undo¬ 
ing  all  that  had  l^n  done.”  King 
William  was  then  in  Flanders,  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  The  Earl  of  Port¬ 
land  had  been  sent  to  England  in  spring 
(1696),  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
supplies;  and  when  he  returned  to 
h«ul-quarterB,  he  informed  the  King 
that  he  had  had  long  consultations  with 
Ministers,  the  Bank,  and  the  monied 
interest,  and  no  mode  could  be  sug¬ 
gested  of  extricating  him  from  his  em¬ 
barrassments,  except  that  which  has 
been  already  described,  namely,  re¬ 
issuing  the  depreciated  currency.  In¬ 
stead  of  listening  to  this  suggestion. 
King  William,  having  previously  dis¬ 
patched  the  Earl  of  Portland  privately 
to  sound  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a  negotiati<m  for  peace, 
came  to  England,  and  met  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  20th  October  1696.  In 
his  speech  from  the  throne  on  that  day, 
he  earnestly  called  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  currency,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  which  the  country  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  involved.  At  that  period,  this 
subject  agitated  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Mr  Lowndes,  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  lowering  the  standard  from 
5s.  2d.  to  6b.  3d.  the  ounce  of  silver ; 
an  operation  equivalent  to  the  lowering 
of  the  gold  standard,  at  this  time,  from 
L.3;17:10itoL.4:14:6.  Thep^ 
puiar  feeling  was  all  on  the  side  of  this 
advice  ;  and  that  feeling  was  manifest¬ 
ed  in  petitions  from  several  counties, 
and  most  of  the  great  towns.  But  did 
Parliament  adopt  this  advice  ?  Far  from 
it.  With  true  wisdom,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  tlie  meeting,  immediately 
after  voting  an  address  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  Mr  Montague, 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 


propo^,'  and  Parliament  adopted,  the 
following  resolution:  “  That  this  House 
will  not  alter  xhe  standard  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  this  kingdom  in  ^e- 
ness,  weight,  or  denomination.”  The 
circumstance  of  coming  to  a  resolution 
of  this  importance  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  meeting  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  in  those  times  the  address  in  answer 
to  the  speech  was  sometimes  not  voted 
till  some  days  after  the  opening ;  but 
the  Ministers  of  King  William  felt  the 
great  importance  of  removing  all  doubts, 
and  of  at  once  settling  the  public  mind 
on  this  point.  We  know  what  follow¬ 
ed  :  the  ancient  standard  was  miun- 
tained,  the  difficulties  gradually  sub¬ 
sided,  and  every  thing  finding  its  pro¬ 
per  level,  all  the  transactions  of  the 
country  were  restored  to  their  former 
facility.  If,  in  1696,  Parliament,  ha¬ 
ving  then  BO  recently  restored  the  an¬ 
cient  land-marks  of  property,  refused, 
under  the  strongest  inducements  Imth 
from  the  state  of  war  and  from  popular 
feeling  at  home,  again  to  alter  them, 
shall  we,  after  those  same  land-marks 
have  now  been  replaced  for  three  years, 
adopt  a  measure  which  would  be  as  fa¬ 
tal  to  our  national  character,  as  it  would 
to  the  security  of  individual  possession, 
to  the  maintenance  of  credit  in  private 
dealings,  and  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  public  credit  of  the  state?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  concluded 
a  most  able  and  luminous  speech,  by 
pr(^>osing  as  an  amendment  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  member  for  Essex,  the  re¬ 
solution  of  1696,  “  That  this  House 
will  not  alter  the  standard  of  gold  or 
silver  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomi¬ 
nation.” 

Ob  the  second  night  of  the  debate, 
Mr  Ricardo,  after  stating  it  as  unde¬ 
niable,  that  the  Bank  had  entirely  mis¬ 
managed  dieir  concerns  in  the  way  in 
which  they  had  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  cash  payments,  by  making 
large  purchases  of  gold,  and  thus  rai¬ 
sing  its  value,  or,  in  other  words,  in- 
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creasiitg  the  depreciation  of  the  pap^r  had  caused  iJl  the  Tariation  which  it 
currency*,  while  Mr  Peel’s  bill  did  not  was  acknowledged  had  taken  place  in 
make  it  imperative  on  them  to  pay  in  the  currency  firom  dial  period  to  the 
specie  till  1823  ;  proceeded  to  observe,  present  time.  'This  was  a  most  unfair 
tmt  in  arguing  the  general  question  be<-  way  of  arguing  the  question,  for  to  Mr 
fore  the  House,  there  was  a  great  want  Peel’s  bill  could  only  be  imputed  the 
of  candour  di^layed  by  one  of  the  dis-  alteration  which  bad  taken  place  in  the 
puting  parties.  It  would  be  found,  he  currency  between  1819  and  the  present 
said,  that  many  of  those  who  contend-  period.  Wbat  was  the  state  of  the 
ed  during  the  war,  that  our  money  was  currency  in  1819  ?  In  that  year,  and 
not  depreciated'at  all,  now  endeavour-  for  four  years  previous,  the  system  bad 
ed  to  Mew,  that  the  depreciation  was  so  operated  as  to  bring  the  currency 
then  enormous,  that  all  the  d^tresses  withm  something  like  five  per  cent,  of 
under  which  the  country  is  presently  its  par  value.  'The  time  was  then  fa- 
suffering  had  arisen  iiom  restoring  our  vourable  for  fixing  a  standard  which 
currency  from  a  depreciated  state  to  was  likely  to  save  the  country  from  tlie 
par.  It  was  also  forgotten,  that  from  vacillation  of  such  a  system  as  that 
1797  to  1819,  we  had  no  standard  which  had  previously  so  much  affected 
whatever  to  regulate  the  quantity  or  it ;  and  the  only  consideration  was  as 
value  of  oiu*  money,  which  depended  to  the  selection  of  the  particular  stand- 
entirely  on  the  will  of  the  Bank  Direc-  ard  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  Two 
tors,  by  whom  it  might  be  incneased  or  courses  of  proceeding  were  open  to 
diminished  at  pleasure  ;  and  that,  du-  them  on  that  occasion  ;  one  was  either 
ring  the  period  of  twenty-two  years,  to  regulate  the  standard  by  the  price 
considerable  variations  had  taken  place  of  gold  at  the  momeat,  or  to  recur  to 
in  the  value  of  the  currency.  the  ancient  standard  of  the  country. 

A  constant  reference  had  been  made  If,  in  the  year  1819,  the  value  of  the 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  depreciation  currency  had  stood  at  14e.  for  the  pound 
in  the  currency,  which  they  knew  oc-  note,  which  was  the  case  in  the  year 
curred  in  the  year  1813  and  1814;  and  1813,  he  should  have  thought  that  up- 
Mr  Peel’s  bill  had  been  argued  upon  aa  on  a  balance  of  all  the  advantages  and 
if  it  had  been  passed  in  diat  year,  and  disadvantages  of  the  case,  it  would 


*  It  was  urged  by  Mr  Manning,  in  defence  of  the  course  wfakfa  had  been  pursued  by  Uie 
Bank  Directors,  that  the  complaints  made  against  them  on  account  of  the  frequent  executions 
for  forgery  rendered  it  indispensable  that  their  one  pound  notes  should  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  replaced  by  coin.  Mr  Ricardo,  in  bis  admirafaie  pamphlet,  “  On  Protection 
to  Agriculture,”  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  makes  smne  pointed  ani. 
madversions  on  this  plea;.— If,”  says  that  able  economist,  **  they  could  not  substitute  a  note 
better  calculated  to  prevent  forgery  than  the  one  srhich  they  have  hitherto  used,  tbia  plea  ie 
n  valid  one  {  for  the  sacrifice  of  e  small  pecuniary  interaat  could  not  be  thought  too  great,  if  k 
took  asray  the  temptation  to  the  crime  of  forgery,  (or  which  so  many  unfortunate  persons 
were  annually  executed  ;  but  tbia  excuse  comes  wiUi  a  verj  bad  grace  from  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  did  not  discover  the  importance  of  preventing  forgery  by  the  isaueof  coin  till  IS&I, 
after  they  had  made  such  large  purdiases  of  gold,  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  Parlianient  for  a  bill  to  enable  Uiem  to  isaue  coin  in  peyment  of  their  noSea,  wbit^ 
by  Mr  Pecl’a  bill,  they  wck  prevented  from  doing  till  1883.  How  comet  it  that  they  did 
not  make  this  discovery  in  1819,  when  the  committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commont  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  Bank  payments  ?  Instead  of  being  eager^  at  that  period,  to  commence  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  they  remonstrated  in  a  manner  which  many  thought  unbecoming,  against  any  plan  of 
metallic  paymenia,  which  did  not  leave  the  uncontrolled  power  of  increaaing  or  diminishing 
the  amount  of  the  currency  in  their  bauds.”  (p.  87,  88.) 
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have  been  as  well  to  fix  the  currency 
at  the  then  ralue,  according  to  which 
most  of  the  existing  contracts  had  been 
made ;  but  when  the  currency  was 
within  Bre  per  cent,  of  its  par  value, 
the  only  consideration  was,  whether 
they  should  fix  the  standard  at  L.4,  28., 
the  then  price  of  gold,  or  recur  at  once 
to  the  old  standard.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  thought  they  had 
made  the  best  selection  in  recurring  to 
the  old  standard ;  and  he  never  regret¬ 
ted  the  share  he  had  taken  in  that 
measure.  Remarks  had  frequently  been 
made  upon  an  opinion  which  he  had 
given  of  the  effect  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  value  of  gold,  and  there¬ 
fore  on  the  value  of  money,  by  the  pur¬ 
chases  made  by  the  Bank,  which  he 
bad  computed  at  five  per  cent.,  mailing 
the  whole  rise  in  the  value  of  money 
ten  per  cent.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  very  little  ground  for  forming  any 
correct  opinion  on  this  subject.  By 
comparing  money  with  its  standard,  we 
had  certain  means  of  judging  of  its  de¬ 
preciation,  but  he  knew  of  none  by 
which  we  were  able  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  alterations  in  real  or  absolute 
value.  His  opinion  of  the  standard  it¬ 
self  having  been  raised  five  per  cent,  in 
value,  by  the  purchases  of  the  Bank, 
was  principally  founded  on  the  effect 
which  he  should  expect  to  follow,  from 
a  demand  from  the  general  stock  of  the 
world,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lions’  worth  of  coined  money.  If,  as  he 
1>elieved,  there  was  in  the  world  twenty 
times  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  Eng¬ 
land  had  lately  required  to  establish 
her  standard  on  its  ancient  footing,  he 
should  say  that  the  effect  of  that  mea¬ 
sure  could  not  have  exceeded  five  per 
cent. 

The  honourable  member,  who  had 
brought  forward  this  motion,  had  dis¬ 
puted  the  propriety  of  the  standard  re¬ 
cognised  by  Mr  Peel’s  bill,  and  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  value  of  com  would 
have  formed  a  better  and  more  fixed 


standard.  He  must,  howevery  say, 
that  to  take  the  average  price  of  com, 
as  the  best  measure  of  value,  was  a 
most  mistaken  principle.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  had,  indeed,  quoted  in 
support  of  such  a  measure  of  value,  the 
concurring  authorities  of  Locke  and 
Adam  Smith,  who  had  asserted  that 
the  average  price  of  com,  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  ten  years,  was  a  less  variable 
standard  than  gold  ;  and  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  the  prices  taken  according 
to  such  an  average  were  quoted.  But 
the  great  fallacy  in  the  ai^ument  was 
this ;  that,  to  prove  that  gold  was  more 
variable  than  com,  they  were  obliged 
to  commence  by  supposing  gold  inva¬ 
riable.  Unless  the  medium  in  which 
the  price  of  com  is  estimated  could  be 
asserted  to  be  invariable  in  its  value, 
how  could  the  com  be  said  not  to  have 
varied  in  relative  value  ?  If  they  must 
admit  the  medium  to  be  variable,  (and 
who  would  deny  it  ?)  then  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  argument?  Ihere  were 
many  causes  operating  on  the  value  of 
com,  and  therefore  making  it  a  varia¬ 
ble  standard ;  improvements  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  discoveries  of  the  efficacy  of 
new  manure,  the  very  improvement  of 
a  threshing  machine,  had  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  price.  Again,  the  different 
expense  of  production,  according  to  the 
capital  necessary  for  cultivation,  and 
the  amount  of  population  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  food,  had  a  tendency  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  price.  So  that  there  were 
always  two  causes  operating  and  con¬ 
tending  with  each  other,  the  one  to 
cheapen,  and  the  other  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  commodity.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  said  to  furnish  the  least  va¬ 
riable  standard  ?  It  was  a  part  of  Adam 
Smith’s  argument  that  com  was  a  stea¬ 
dier  criterion,  because  it  generally  took 
the  same  quantity  to  furnish  one  man’s 
sustenance.  That  might  be ;  but  still 
the  cost  of  production  did  not  the  less 
vary,  and  that  must  regulate  the  price. 
Its  power  of  sustaining  life  was  one 
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thing;  its  value  was  another.  No 
principle  was  more  true  than  that  the 
cost  of  production  was  die  regulator  of 
value,  and  that  demand  only  produced 
temporary  effects.  The  member  for 
Essex  had  entered  into  elaborate  state¬ 
ments  of  the  amount  of  taxation  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  esUmated  in  quarters  of 
wheat,  and  from  this  statement  he  in¬ 
ferred  an  enormous  fall  in  the  value  of 
money.  Now,  if  these  calculations, 
and  the  mode  of  applying  them,  were 
of  any  value,  they  must  apply  at  all 
times  as  well  as  at  the  present.  But  if 
reference  were  made  to  three  particular 
years  which  he  should  name,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  calculation  would 
look  a  little  differently  to  what  it  did 
at  present.  In  1796,  the  price  of  wheat 
was  72s.  per  quarter ;  in  1798,  it 
fell  to  dOs. ;  in  1801,  it  rose  as  high  as 
118s..  The  alteration  in  the  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  then,  in  three 
years,  was  as  the  difference  between 
50s.  and  118s.  But,  in  1803,  the 
price  fell  again  to  56s.  In  1810,  it  at¬ 
tained  106s.,  and  in  1814  was  reduced 
to  73s.  The  variations,  in  short,  were 
infinite  and  constant.  Then,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  price  of  flour,  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  that,  in  the  year  1801,  in  the 
month  of  July,  the  Victualling-office  at 
Deptford  paid  1248.  for  the  sack  of 
flour.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
they  pmd  only  728.  In  December 
1802,  they  paid  for  the  same  commo¬ 
dity  and  quantity,  528. ;  in  December 
1804,  898. ;  and  in  subsequent  years 
the  price  per  sack  was  successively 
from  998.  to  508.,  in  short,  as  uncertain 
as  possible.  All  these  details  tended 
to  show  that  the  price  of  com  was  per¬ 
petually  fluctuating  and  varying ;  and 
It  woidd  only  be  wonderful  if  such 
were  not  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  there  was  nodoubt  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  member  fo^Essex  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  awaken  and  renew  the  agitation, 
which  he  had  hoped  would,  ere  this,  have 


subsided.  If  there  were  any  chance  of 
the  honourable  gentleman’s  motion  ob- 
t^ing  the  support  of  the  House,  its 
success  must  be  attended  with  the  effect 
which,  on  the  preceding  evening,  Mr 
Husldsson  had  so  ably  pointed  out.  'The 
measure  of  1819  was  ^iefly  pernicious 
to  the  country,  on  account  ^  the  un¬ 
founded  alarms  which  it  created  in 
some  men’s  minds,  and  the  vague  fears 
that  other  people  felt  lest  something 
should  occur,  the  nature  of  which  they 
could  not  themselves  define.  That  a- 
larm  was  now  got  over;  those  fears 
were  subsiding ;  and  as  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  our  currency,  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  experienced,  could 
not  possibly  return  upon  us  in  future, 
if  we  persevered  in  the  measures  we 
had  taken,  it  would  be  the  most  un¬ 
wise  thing  in  the  world  to  interfere 
with  an  act,  the  disturbance  of  which 
would  unsettle  the  great  principle  we 
had  established. 

Mr  Bennet  had  stated,  that  the  de¬ 
preciation  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
w'as  in  1813  about  42  per  cent.  This 
was  a  great  error ;  for  the  highest  price 
to  which  gold  had  ever  risen,  and  that 
only  for  a  short  time,  wasL.fi,  lOs.  per 
ounce ;  and  even  then  the  bank-note  was 
depreciated  only  29  per  cent.,  because 
L.5,  lOs.  in  bank-notes  could  purchase 
the  same  quantity  of  goods  as  the  gold 
in  L.3  :  17  :  10^  of  coin.  If,  then, 
LA,  lOs.  in  bank-notes  was  worth 
L.3  :  17  :  10^  in  gold,  L.100  was 
worth  L.71,  and  one  pound  about 
fourteen  shillings,  which  is  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  29  per  cent.,  and  not  42  per 
cent.,  as  stated  by  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman.  Another  way  of  stating  this 
proposition  might  make  it  ^pear  that 
money  had  risen  42  per  cent. ;  for  if 
148.  of  the  money  of  1813  were  now 
worth  208.,  L.100  was  now  worth 
L.142 ;  but  nothing  was  more  difficult 
than  to  ascertain  the  variations  in  the 
value  of  money :  to  do  so  with  any  ac¬ 
curacy,  we  should  have  an  invariable 
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nMMure  of  value ;  but  such  a  measure 
we  never  had,  nor  ever  could  have. 
In  the  present  case,  g<dd  might  have 
fallen  in  value,  at  the  same  time  that 
paper-money  had  been  rising ;  and 
therefore,  when  they  met,  and  were  at 
par  with  each  other,  the  rise  in  paper- 
money  might  not  have  been  equal  to 
tlie  whole  of  the  former  difference. 
To  speak  with  precision,  therefore,  of 
the  ^ue  of  money  at  any  particular 
period,  was  what  no  man  eould  do ; 
but  when  we  spoke  of  depreciation, 
there  was  always  a  standard  by  which 
that  night  be  estimated. 

Mr  Western’s  motion  was  supported 
by  Mr  Attwood,  member  for  Calling- 
ton,  in  a  very  elaborate  and  animat^ 
speech,  remarkable,  not  for  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  it  develr^d,  at 
least  for  the  great  practical  knowledge 
and  acuteness  which  were  brought  to 
bear  upcm  the  subject.  Mr  Attwood’s 
doctrines,  which  he  illustrated  with 
much  ingenuity  and  ability,  and  en¬ 
forced  with  considerable  eloquence, 
and  all  the  resources  of  a  refined  l(^c, 
were  substantially  these :  First,  be 
maintained,  that  the  old  standard  which 
we  have  re-established,  is  incapable  of 
sustaining  any  higher  scale  of  prices, 
than  that  which  now  exists,  and  which 
has  accompanied  its  re-establishment ; 
that  the  law  which  re-established  that 
old  description  of  money  of  the  value 
of  L.3  :  17  :  10^,  re-established  also 
the  old  scale  of  prices  generally  ;  and 
that  with  respect  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  in  particular,  it  appears  that  no 
higher  average  rate  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  than  the  present  ever  has  existed, 
or  can  be  with  reason  expected  to  exist, 
in  conjunction  with  our  present  monied 
standard.  The  doctrine  thus  laid  down, 
he  endeavoured  to  support  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  com  during  the  pe¬ 
ri^  of  the  restriction,  with  the  ave¬ 
rage  price  it  bore  under  the  metal 
standanl ;  from  which  be  deduced  the 
conclusion,  that  as  the  difference  dius 


estimated  WM  equal  to  4S  per  cent., 
that  was  to  be  taken  m  ^  amount  of 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  which 
had  been  occasiimed  by  the  measure  of 
1819.  And  that  this,  and  not  uiy  ex¬ 
cess  of  production,  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  depreciation  of  com,  be  entered 
into  some  calculations  to  show  ^t 
iron,  cotton,  and  wool,  our  three  great 
staple  articles,  had,  since  1818,  siev¬ 
ed  a  depreciation  to  the  same  extent 
with  com,  namely,  upon  an  avesuge  of 
the  three  years,  45  per  cent.  He  fur¬ 
ther  stated,  that  taking  the  list  of  thirty 
of  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture 
and  commerce,  which  had  been  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr  Tooke,  as  part  of  his 
evidence  to  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
and  in  which  the  prices  of  each  com¬ 
modity  were  given  for  several  succes¬ 
sive  years,  as  taken  in  the  month  of 
May  each  year,  and  causing  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  it  the  prices  of  each  of  these  wr~ 
tides  for  tlie  month  of  May  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  he  found  that  the  fall  which 
had  taken  place  between  May  1818 
and  May  1822,  in  the  prices  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  contained  in  this  table,  deducting 
the  direct  tax  payable  on  some  of  them, 
was  exactly  4U  per  cent. ;  and  that,  if 
5  per  cent,  more  were  added,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  prices  as  marked  in 
the  table,  and  thow  for  whidi  commo¬ 
dities  can  really  be  sold  in  the  market 
when  depressed,  the  result  would  be  a 
fall  of  45,  or  precisely  the  amount  of 
the  fall  on  the  price  d  grain.  He  as¬ 
serted,  therefore,  that  tliere  was  no  truth 
in  the  opinion,  that  any  fall  in  prices  pe¬ 
culiar  to  agricultural  produce  had  tdien 
place  ;  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  uni¬ 
versal,  not  particular;  and  that,  as 
, there  was  no  other  event  to  which  this 
universal  depression  could  be  ascribed, 
except  the  change  produced  in  the  va¬ 
lue  money  by  the  measure  of  1819, 
it  was  inconsistent  with  dl  the  rales  of 
souml  logic  to  lleny  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  which  now  over¬ 
whelmed  the  country. 
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*  In  the  second  place  he  hdd,  that 
the  amount  of  money  withdrawn 
from  cireulation  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  the  introduction  of  the 
old  standard,  must  necessarily  have 
occasioneil  a  fall  of  prices  as  great  as 
that  which  has  been  experienced ;  that 
the  fidl  of  prices  was  general ;  and  that  it 
was  simply  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
money  occasioned  by  its  lessened  quan¬ 
tity.  By  referring  to  the  returns  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  cir¬ 
culation  from  1817  downwards,  he 
showed  that  a  regular  diminution  had 
taken  place  till,  in  May  1822,  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  had  been  reduced 
one-fifth  of  what  it  was  in  the  latter 
half  of  1817.  This  he  described  as 
a  forced  and  systematic  contraction, 
which  did  not  take  place  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  of  prices,  but  preceded  it. 
But  the  fall  of  prices  which  ensued, 
was,  he  said,  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  quantity  by  which  the  amount 
of  the  currency  had  been  reduced ; 
the  Bank  had  called  in  only  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  their  notes,  but  the  fall  in 
prices  approached  nearly  to  one-half.  He 
was  aware  that  it  had  been  denied  that 
prices  would  fall  except  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  but  the  fact  was  incontestable, 
and  to  facts  we  must  reconcile  our 
theories  as  well  as  we  are  able.  Twen¬ 
ty-three  millions  of  bank-notes  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  reality  did  no  more  than 
sustain  prices,  somewhat  more  than 
one-half  of  diose  prices  which  were 
sustained  by  thirty  millions. 

Lastly,  he  asserted,  that  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  ^e  Bank  advances  by  Govern¬ 
ment  was  the  measure  on  which  this 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  money,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  its  value, 
had  been  founded.  “  We  found,^’  said 
Mr  Attwood,  **  existing  high  prices, 
money  in  great  quantity,  of  low  value, 
of  a  depreciated,  a  debased  value,  as 
compared  with  a  description  of  money 
wbi^  had  formerly  existed.  Our 
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public  lotmey  had  been  tIurowB  intD 
circulation,  a^  retained  there  hymeans 
of  advances  made  by  those  who  issued 
it  to  the  Government.  We  caused 
those  advances  to  be  repaid  and  re¬ 
duced.  We  lessened  by  that  means 
the  quantity  of  circulating  money ;  we 
raised  its  value  to  a  level  with  tlmt  of 
the  old  standard,  and  caused  a  ]»opor- 
tionate  ftdl  in  prices ;  and  finally,  by  the 
act  of  1819  we  established  permanent¬ 
ly  by  law,  that  standard  and  those 
prices  which  we  bad  thus  introduced. 
These  are  the  proceedings  by  which 
we  have  reduced  prices,  regulv,  sys¬ 
tematic,  effectual.  Their  existence, 
their  operation,  cannot  be  disputed  or 
denied.  I  am  perfectly  persuaded 
that  no  honourable  gentleman  will  venr 
ture  to  deny,  with  respect  even  to  this 
last  operation,  that  if  the  Bank  wen  to 
advance  again  that  fifteen  millions  re¬ 
paid  it  by  the  Government  since  1817, 
and  were  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  ne¬ 
cessary  alteration  in  the  act  of  1819 ; 
it  will  not,  1  am  persuaded,  be  denied 
that  that  advance  would  be  at  once  fol¬ 
lowed  (in  spite  of  all  the  influence  of 
excessive  production,  to  whatever  ex¬ 
tent  it  exists),  b^  a  scale  of  prices  as 
high  as  that  which  existed  in  1818, 
and  which  existed  during  the  war. 

“  By  these  proceedings  the  debt  of 
every  debtor,  by  whatever  descriptiim 
of  pecuniary  contract  he  is  bound,  has 
been  increased.  These  measures  are 
laws,  by  which  we  have  enacted,  that 
an  augmentation  should  be  made  to 
every  debt  which  one  man  owes  to  an¬ 
other,  and  to  that]  which  the  nation 
owes  to  the  public  creditor.  For  every 
L.60  that  we  found  owing,  w»  have 
enacted  by  law  that  L.  100  shall  be 
paid.  We  have  made  the  claim  of 
the  creditor  as  strong  and  valid  for  this 
ftdse  and  ftmudulent  augmentationiHuch 
we  have  given  him,  for  this  fictitioas 
L.40  wh^  he  bad  never  lent,  wfaidi 
the  debtor  had  never  received,  as  it  la 
for  bis  real  and  just  debt,  for  the  L.60 
u 
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which  he  had  lent,  and  which  the  which  reaourees  we  thus  gave  over  to 
debtor  did  in  realitjr  and  justice  owe.  the  creditors  and  servants  of  the  state. 
For  this  hctitious  debt  which  we  have  Our  annual  taxes  are  at  this  moment, 
thus  create<l  we  have  rendered  the  pro-  and  by  these  means,  more  than  three 
perty  of  the  debtor  subject  to  execution  times  the  amount  of  all  the  rent  of  all 
and  his  person  to  imprisonment.  It  is  our  land  ;  and  we  pay  more  in  pensions 
not  that  we  have  protected  the  credi-  and  salaries  than  ^1  the  cultivators  of 
tor  in  his  just  rights ;  we  have  deiniud-  all  our  soil  can  ever  in  future  obtain, 
ed  the  debtor,  and  taken  away  his  pro-  “  These  are  the  effects,  the  nature, 
petty,  in  this  proportion  and  in  this  the  character  of  these  operations,  of 
manner,  tbrougnout  the  whole  extent  magnitude  and  wrong  without  a  pand- 
of  the  kingdom.  lei,  which  have  been  thus  carried  into 

“  These  measures  are  laws  by  which  effect,” 
we  have  established  that  all  the  public  Bolder  sophisms  than  these  have  sel- 
burdens  shall  be  in  a  like  proportion  dom,  we  believe,  been  advanced  in  the 
increased.  They  are  additional  taxes  British  House  of  Commons ;  but  as 
which  we  have  imposed ;  pensions  they  were  refuted  by  anticipation,  in 
and  salaries  which  we  have  distributed,  the  masterly  speech  of  Mr  Huskisson, 
amidst  the  increase  of  the  public  dis-  it  is  not  necessary  to  extend  farther  our 
tress.  We  bad  accumidated  a  mass  account  of  the  debate,  or  to  attempt 
of  annual  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  any  abstract  of  Mr  Peel’s  reply.  We 
millions,  by  a  long  and  gradual  course  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe, 
of  taxation,  directly  imposed  ;  we  had  that  the  whole  reasoning  of  Mr  Att- 
increased  pensions  and  salaries  to  twelve  wood  is  built  upon  assumptions,  all.  of 
millions  annually,  by  a  long  course  of  them  false  in  theory,  many  of  them  er- 
g;radual,  direct,  and  progressive  aug-  roneous  in  point  of  fact.  For  example, 
mentation ;  and  then  by  these  mea-  he  denies  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
aures  we  proceeded  to  augment  at  once  com  has  been  produced  by  an  excess 
every  existing  tax  on  whatever  it  was  in  the  supply,  as  compared  with  the 
imposed ;  every  pension  and  every  sa-  demand.  And  how  does  he  prove  this 
lary  for  whatever  service :  we  accom-  allegation  ?  By  informing  us  that  a  con- 
pli^ed  this  by  a  disguised  and  hidden  comitant  fall  to  nearly  tlie  same  amount 
operation,  concealed  from  the  view  of  M’ith  corn  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
the  people,  on  whom  we  caused  these  of  iron,  wool,  and  cotton.  Now,  as- 
augmented  btudens  suddenly  to  fall, —  suming  tlie  fact  to  be  as  he  has  stated, 
from  the  view  of  their  representatives,  it  is  clear  that  the  analogy  here  at- 
irom  oiu*  own  view,  our  attention  being  tempted  to  be  established  cannot  pos- 
occupied  with  one  miserable  object,  and  sibly  bold ;  for  the  price  which  these 
with  one  only.  The  sixty  millions  of  commodities  bring  in  the  market,  must 
annual  taxes  we  thus  made  equal  to  depend  upon  the  demand  for  the  arti- 
one  hundred  millions,  and  the  twelve  cles  into  which  they  are  manufactured, 
millioas  of  salaries  and  pensions  have  But  this  demand  may  be  affected  by  a 
been  made  equal  to  twenty  millions,  number  of  causes,  which  can  have  no 
We  found  eight  hundred  millions  of  influence  upwn  the  demand  for  com,  an 
acc'unulated  debt,  and  we  increased  it  article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  which 
at  once  to  fourteen  hundred  millions,  in  undergoes  no  process  of  manufacture 
their  effectual  pressure  on  the  indus-  before  it  is  fitted  for  consumption.  In 
try  of  the  people,  in  their  effectutd  the  next  place,  in  estimatmg  the  in- 
dnin  on  the  property  and  resources  of  crease  in  the  value  of  money  at  45  per 
the  country  ;  which  property  and  cent.,  it  is  pliun  that  Mr  Attwood  does 
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not  refer  to  the  period  when  Mr  Peel’s  any  show  of  reason,  that  Mr  Peel’s  bill 
bill  was  passed,  but  to  the  period  of  raised  the  value  of  the  currency  15  per 
the  greatest  depreciation  ;  and  that  he  cent,  above  the  maximum  of  deprecia- 
chai]^  the  whole  increase  in  the  va-  tion  ?  As  to  the  expedient  of  the  Bank 
lue  of  the  currency  to  that  measure,  renewing  its  advances  to  Government, 
Now,  it  is  to  the  system  which  allow-  it  only  amounts  to  this,  that  now  when 
ed  of  such  violent  fluctuations  in  the  contracts  of  all  kinds  have  begun  to 
value  of  money,  that  Mr  Peel’s  bill  put  adjust  themselves  to  the  restored  stan- 
an  end.  If,  indeed,  as  Mr  Rict^o  dard,  when  the  prices  of  all  commodi- 
remarks,  the  price  of  gold  in  1819,  or  ties  have  been  nearly  regulated  to  a 
immediately  preceding  1819,  had  been  better  and  sounder  state,  and  when  the 
L.5,  10s.  per  ounce,  no  measure  could  country  has  just  begun  to  recover  from 
have  been  more  inexpedient  than  to  the  evils  which  unavoidably  followed 
make  so  violent  a  change  in  all  subsist-  the  abandonment  of  the  pernicious  sys- 
ing  engagements,  as  would,  on  that  sup-  tern  pursued  from  1797  to  1819,  every 
position,  have  followed  the  restoration  ,  thing  is  to  be  unsettled  by  a  new  con- 
of  the  ancient  standard ;  but  the  price  vulsion,  and  the  whole  country  thrown 
of  gold  was  then,  and  had  been  for  into  confusion,  that  a  nominal,  not  a 
four  years,  about  L.4,  2s.,  that  is,  the  real  rise,  may  take  place  in  the  money 
currency  had  come  within  5  per  cent,  price  of  com.  But  it  is  useless,  after 
of  gold ;  and  surely  no  proceeding  what  has  been  so  ably  urged  against 
could  have  been  more  monstrous,  than  this  perilous  proposal,  to  waste  another 
to  have  agun  degraded  it  30  per  cent,  word  in  attempting  to  refute  it.  Mr 
below  the  value  of  the  standard.  How,  Brougham  having,  inconsistently  e- 
then,  could  Mr  Peel’s  bill  have  raised  nougb,  spoken  in  support  of  the  motion, 
the  value  of  money  45  per  cent.,  and  and  Loid  Londonderry  against  it,  the 
sunk  the  price  of  all  other  commodi-  House  divided,  when  there  appeared 
ties  in  the  same  proportion,  when  it  is  for  Mr  Western’s  motion  30,  against  it 
evident  that  it  only  raised  the  value  of  194,  majority  164.  Mr  Huskisson’s  a- 
paper  5  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  mendment  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 
gold ;  or,  allowing  for  tlie  effect  pro-  Undismayed  by  this  total  and  me- 
duced  on  the  price  of  gold  by  the  pre-  morable  defeat,  Mr  Western,  tenax 
mature  purchases  of  the  Bank  of  Eng-  propogitit  determined  to  encounter  the 
land,  at  the  most  10  per  cent.  *  ?  Up*  pet^  of  a  second,  and  on  the  10th  of 
on  what  principle  will  he  account  for  July  brought  the  subject  a^ain  before 
the  supposed  increase,  amounting  to  the  the  House,  in  a  string  of  eighteen  re¬ 
remaining  35  per  cent.  ?  Even  in  1813,  solutions.  Fortune,  however,  does  not 
the  depreciation  did  not  exceed  30  per  always  favour  the  bold :  the  resolutions 
cent. :  how  then  can  it  be  alleged,  with  were  negatived  without  a  division. 

*  This  argument  maj  be  put  in  another  shape.  The  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
public  creditor  is  thirty- six  millions,  or,  including  other  fixed  charges,  forty  millions.  Now, 
supposing  the  land  to  pay  one  half  of  the  whole  taxation  of  the  country,  after  deducting  that 
part  of  the  expenditure  which  depends  on  the  value  of  money,  and  estimating  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  at  ten  per  cent.,  then  the  sum  upon  which  the  altered  value  of  money 
has  operated  is  forty  millions,  and  the  whole  increase  of  taxation  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
landed  interest,  including  tenants  and  landlords,  is  four  millions  per  annum.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  allegations  of  the  landed  interest,  rent  is  now  paid  from  capital,  leaving  nothing 
for  proRt ;  therefore,  if  the  only  cause  of  distress  be  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  as  Mr  Western  and  Mr  Attwood  assert,  it  follows  tliat,  before  such  alteration,  four 
millions  must  have  constituted  the  whole  income  both  of  landlords  and  tenants ;  that  is,  ftxim 
four  millions  of  annual  income,  they  must  have  paid  annually  twenty  millions  of  taxes.  Of 
one-half  of  the  whole  taxation  of  the  country,  with  the  d^uction  above  specified  ! 
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CHAPl^ER  IV. 

FINANCE. 


Reduction  of  the  Navy  Jive  per  cents. — Superannuation  Amendment  Act  BiU. 
— Scheme  for  equmizing  the  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  and  Half-Pay 
and  Civu  Superannuations — Fallacy  of  tJte  project — Mr  Hume's  Amend¬ 
ment  negatived. —  The  Scheme  receives  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  hut 

fcttls  for  want  of  Contractors _ BrougfU  forward  anew  in  a  modified  form, 

— Two  Amendments  proposed  by  Mr  Hume,  and  ryccted. — Preyect,  ae  re¬ 
modelled,  carried  into  effect. — Repeal  of  the  Annual  Malt  Tax. — Mr  Cal- 
Motion  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Salt  Tax,  lost  by  a  majority  of  four. — 
The  two  Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  reduced,  Imnisters  being  left  in  a 
minority  of  fifiy-four. — Lord  Nommnby’s  first  Motion  for  the  Reduction  of 
one  of  the  Postmasters- General  negatii^  by  a  majority  of  twenty  five  ;  tile 
second  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifteen. — Mr  Creeveys  Motion  on  the  Board 
of  Control,  negatived. — Mr  Lennard's  Motion  on  our  Diplomatic  Expenditure, 
and  Mr  Warre’s  on  the  Mission  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  ryected. — Reduction 
of  the  Salt  Tax,  Irish  Window  and  Hearth  Tax,  Leather  Tax,  and  Tonnage 
Duty. — Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  Estimates. — Budget. — Mr  Hehhouses 
Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  House  and  Window  Tax. — Mr  Humes  Reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  National  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund. 


One  of  the  measures,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  by  which  Ministers  propo¬ 
sed  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  was  the  repeal  of  the  annual 
malt  duty.  This  reduction  had  been 
resolved  on,  and  a  pledge  to  that  effect 
given  to  Parliament,  in  consequence  of 
the  saving  in  the  permanent  chaige  of 
the  public  debt,  which,  it  was  edeu- 
lated,  would  accrue  from  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Navy  five  per  cent,  into  four 
per  cent,  stock,  llie  accomplbhment 
of  this  important  financial  arrangement 
being,  therefore,  an  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  for 
which  Government  was  pledged,  Mi¬ 
nisters  lost  no  time  in  bringing  forward 


the  plan  upon  which  it  was  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  and  which  was  in  substance  as 
follows : 

The  stocks  which  bore  interest  at 
five  per  cent.,  were  of  three  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  first  and  most  considerable 
part  was  termed  Navy  five  per  cent, 
stock,  which,  at  the  commencement, 
was  formed  by  funding  navy  and  vic¬ 
tualling  bills  to  the  amount  of  25  mil¬ 
lions,  and  which  had  subsequently  been 
increased  by  funding  Exchequer  bills, 
and  the  loans  raised  in  it,  till  it  form¬ 
ed  a  total  of  141  millions.  The  second 
description  consisted  of  Irish  five  per 
cent,  stock,  raised  for  the  service  of 
Ireland,  but  on  the  credit,  and  payable 
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at  the  Exchequer  of  England,  and  since 
the  union  of  the  treasuries,  chaigeaUe 
on  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  this  stock  amounted  to 
L.  1,400,000.  The  third  species  of  five 
per  cent,  stock,  created  for  a  loan  ne- 
gociated  in  1797,  generally  known  by 
&e  name  of  the  Lo]^ty  Loan,  and  now 
of  small  amount,  though  originally  much 
larger,  was  not  included  in  the  propo¬ 
sed  conrersion,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  redemption  annexed  to  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  five  per  cent, 
stock,  therefore,  to  which  the  proposed 
operation  was  to  be  applied,  amounted  to 
about  142  millions  and  a  half ;  and  this 
it  was  intended  to  commute  into  a  four 
per  cent,  stock,  the  dividends  on  which 
were  to  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  and  the  5th  of  July ; 
the  said  four  per  cent,  stock  not  to  be 
liable  to  be  paid  off  until  the  5th  of 
January  1829.  All  holders  of  five  per 
cents.,  who  should  not  signify  their  dis¬ 
sent,  were  to  have,  for  every  L.  100 
five  per  cent,  annuities,  L.  105  in  the 
new  four  per  cent,  stock ;  the  first  di¬ 
vidend  on  which  was  to  be  payable  on 
the  5th  of  January  1823.  Books  were 
to  be  opened  at  the  Bank,  from  Mon¬ 
day  the  4th,  to  Saturday  the  16th  of 


March,  both  days  indusive,  for  recei¬ 
ving  the  signatures  of  pemns  dissent¬ 
ing.  PersMW  not  signifying  their  dis¬ 
sent  within  this  perit^  were  to  be  held 
as  having  assent^,  unless  they  were  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  whole 
of  it :  in  which  case  it  was  provided, 
that  they  might  enter  their  dissent  any 
day  before  the  first  day  of  June  1822 ; 
and  persons  who  might  be  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  except  Europe,  were 
to  be  permitted  to  express  their  dissent 
at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  March 
1823.  Persons  dissenting  were  to  be 
paid  off  numerically,  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  should  be  subscri¬ 
bed  ;  and  this  payment  was  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  5th  of  July  1822,  and  to 
be  continued  at  such  periods,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  Parliament  should  di¬ 
rect.  All  holders  of  five  per  cent,  stock 
were  to  receive  the  dividends  due  on 
the  5th  of  July  1822 ;  and  trustees 
were  to  be  indemnified  by  act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  By  this  commutation,  it  was 
calculated  that  L.  1,140,000  of  annual 
charge  would  be  reduced,  exclusive  of 
a  farther  reduction  of  Ih 90,000  on  die 
Irish  five  per  cents,  making  a  total  sa¬ 
ving  of  L.  1,230,000*. 

^  the  25th  of  February,  the  Chan- 


*  The  precedent  by  which  Ministers  were  in  s  great  measure  guided,  in  proposing  the 
abos*  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  five  per  cent,  into  a  new  four  per  cent,  stock,  was 
that  established  by  Mr  Pelham  in  1749^  and  sanctioned  by  the  act  (23d  George  II.)  which 
bears  his  name.  The  proposal  was  originally  brought  forward  by  Sir  John  Barnard  in  1737, 
but  did  not  then  meet  the  concurrence  of  Parliament.  In  1749,  however,  Mr  Pelham,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  adopted  the  idea,  and  proposed  to  Parliament  a  plan  for  re¬ 
ducing  that  part  of  the  national  debt  which  consisted  of  four  per  cent,  stock,  and  which  then 
amounted  to  fifty-seven  millions.  The  plan  was  this :  A  subscription  was  opened  for  the 
holders  of  the  four  per  cent,  stock,  and  the  persons  subscribing  were  entitled  to  receive  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  next  seven  years,  and  three  per  cent,  afterwards.  The  period  fix¬ 
ed  for  the  subscription  was  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  more  than  thirty-eight  out 
of  fifty -seven  millions  of  stock  bad  bem  subscribed.  Some  great  stockholders,  however, 
encouraged,  H  is  said,  by  the  political  opposition  of  the  day,  rais^  a  violent  clamour  against 
the  scheme,  and  prevent^  the  complete  success  of  this  first  subscription ;  but  Sir  John  Bar¬ 
nard  publiriied  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  contributed  greatly  to  allay  the  ferment 
which  had  been  excit^,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  firmness  of  Parliament,  1m  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  proposed  plan.  The  time  allowed  for  the  first  subscription  having  expired,  a  se¬ 
cond  subscription  was  opened,  (on  terms  rather  less  favourable  to  the  holders  of  stodttban  the 
former  one,^  under  which  about  L.  1 5,600,000  vrere  subscribed,  leaving  only  about  I,. 3, 400^000 
stock,  which  was  repaid  in  money  to  die  holders.  The  total  of  the  de^  being  then  only 
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c^Uor  of  the  Exchequer  submitted  to 
Parliament  the  plan  of  which  we  have 
now  given  an  outline.  Among  the  va> 
nous  difficulties  and  objections  to  which 
it  was  alleged  this  measure  was  liable, 
the  most  prominent  were  the  inconve* 
uience  which  would  attend  paying  off 
numerically  those  persons  who  should 
express  their  dissent ;  the  shortness  of 
the  time  allowed  for  doing  so,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  capital  of  seven  millions  to 
the  national  debt,  the  quantity  of  pro¬ 
perty  forced  into  the  foreign  funds  by 
the  holders  of  five  per  cent,  stock,  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  great  proportion  of  small 
annuitants  selling  out  in  alarm  at  the 
threatened  reduction,  and  the  clause  of 
the  act  24th  Geo.  III.  $  6.,  by  which 
the  Navy  five  per  cents,  were  esta¬ 
blished,  and  which  declares,  **  That  the 
said  annuities  shall  be  irredeemable, 
until  twenty-five  millions  of  the  public 
debt,  bearing  interest  after  the  rate  of 
either  three  pounds  per  centum  per  an‘ 
num,  or  four  pounds  per  centum  per 
annum,  shall  have  been  redeemed  and 
paid  off no  such  diminution,  it  was 
alleged,  having  yet  taken  place. 

These  objections  were  answered 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Some  reasons,  he  said,  were  urged  for 
prolonging  the  time  at  which  holders 
were  to  make  their  option;  but  the 
period  on  which  Government  had  fixed 
was  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject. 
As  to  toe  question,  from  what  fund 
and  in  what  manner  the  payment  was 
to  be  made  to  such  holders  as  did  not 
assent  to  the  terms ;  that  question 
could  not  be  answered  until  the  option 
was  made.  As  soon  as  the  number  of 
persons  dissenting  was  ascertained,  the 
plan  by  which  they  were  to  be  repaid 


would  be  submitted  to  Parliament* 
As  to  the  hardship  with  which  the 
transfer  was  likely  to  operate  upon  per¬ 
sons  of  small  property,  it  should  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  such  persons  bad  pur¬ 
chased  this  stock  at«  lower  rate,  and 
with  a  larger  return  of  interest,  under 
the  express  liability  of  being  paid  off 
by  Government.  However  much,  there¬ 
fore,  they  might  be  objects  of  commise¬ 
ration,  tney  had  no  title  to  complain  ; 
and  the  inconveniences  of  their  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  mitigated  by  the  great 
reduction  which  bad  taken  place  in  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  foreign  stocks  had  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  plan  now  proposed  by  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  ffiat  rise  had  taken  place  long  be¬ 
fore  the  present  plan  was  promulgated. 
It  was  not  the  plans  of  Government, 
but  the  alarms  which  had  been  raised 
in  consequence  of  rumours  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  credit  was  about  to  be  infringed, 
which  had  had  the  effect  of  driving 
laige  sums  of  money  abroad,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  raising  the  price  of  foreign 
stocks.  He  doubted  not  that  a  con¬ 
trary  effect  would  take  place  ;  and  that 
such  sums  as  bad  been  withdrawn  from 
the  country  under  the  influence  of  a 
temporary  panic  would  return,  when  it 
was  known  that  there  was  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  rumours,  and  that  the 
public  credit  was  fixed  upon  a  secure 
and  lasting  basis.  With  regard  to  the 
right  of  Government  to  redeem  the  five 
per  cent,  stock,  no  doubt  could  be  en¬ 
tertained.  In  1784,  it  was  stipulate<l 
that  it  should  not  l)e  redeem^  until 
L.25, 000,000  of  three  per  cent,  stock 
had  been  paid  off.  It  was  denied  that 
this  had  l^en  done.  The  stockholder 
at  that  time  stood  in  this  situation,  that 


scventy.eight  millions,  fifiy.seven  millions,  the  sum  reduced,  though  much  smaller  in  abso¬ 
lute  amount  than  the  Navy  five  per  cents.,  formed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  wbolp 
debt  of  the  nation.  Under  Mr  Pelham’s  plan,  the  public  ultimately  obtained  a  relief  to  tbs 
extent  of  L.570,000,  but,  until  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  it  did  not  exceed  L.2&5,000. 
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a  pery  considerable  period  must  elapse 
before  be  could  be  paid  off,  as  there 
was  then  no  sinkiDg  fund ;  and  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  a  large  quantity  of  addition¬ 
al  stock  must  be  formed  Iwfore  the  sti¬ 
pulated  L.25,000,000  could  be  cleared 
away.  Three  years  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr  Pitt  establisluid  a  sinking 
fund  of  L.1,000,000;  and  four  years 
subsequently,  he  claimed  the  right  of 
lowering  the  five  per  cents. ;  but  be 
never  stated  that  the  power  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  five  per  cents,  ought  to  impede 
or  prevent  the  creation  of  stock  in  that 
time.  It  appeared,  from  papers  on 
that  table,  that  several  hundred  millions 
of  debt  had  been  paid  off  since  that 
period ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  being  agreed 
to,  a  bill  was  forthwith  introduced  for 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect.  No 
objection  was  made  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill  at  any  stage  of  its  progress ;  but 
in  the  committee,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
strong  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
legal  competency  of  the  proceeding,  in 
consequence  of  the  clause  in  the  24th 
of  the  late  King  above  referred  to,  and 
another  to  the  same  effect  in  the  S7th 
of  his  Majesty.  Mr  Tierney  called 
upon  the  House  to  express  some  o- 
pinion  on  the  subject.  Mr  Lushing- 
ton  and  Mr  Grenfell  answered,  th^ 
the  legal  difficulty  was  effectually  re¬ 
moved  by  the  measure  of  1813,  (53d 
Geo.  HI.)  which  provided  that  the 
L.238, 000,000,  then  standing  in  the 
names  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund,  should  be  considered  as 
so  much  stock  redeemed  and  paid  off, 
while,  by  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax,  twenty-five  millions  of  debt  had 
been  paid  off.  Unless,  therefore,  genr 
tlemen  were  prepared  to  contend,  that 
any  bona  fide  reduction  of  the  debt  did 
not  amount  to  a  redemption,  it  was 
plain  the  condition  stated  in  the  above 


‘  acts  had  been  fiilffiled,  and  that  Parli^ 
ment  bad  acquired  a  right  to  deal  witii 
the  five  per  cents. lin  the  maimef  pro¬ 
posed.  1 

On  the  third  reading,  of  the  bill,  Mr 
Tierney  expressed  his  dissent  from  the 
doctrine  stated  in  the  committee,  that, 
by  the  53d  of  the  late  King,  respecting 
the  redempti<m  of  the  land  tax,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  this  measure  had 
been  in  a  great  degree  removed ;  and 
intimated  a  wish  to  hear  the  opinitms 
of  the  Solicitor-General  on  the  subject. 
The  point  complained  of,  he  said,  was, 
that  Government  proposed  to  pay  off 
the  five  per  cents,  without  the  notice 
to  which  the  holders  of  that  stock  were 
by  law  entitled.  By  the  37th  of  the 
late  King,  the  holders  of  five  per  cents, 
were  rendered  liable  to  reduction  either 
into  three  or  four  per  cents.,  according 
to  their  own  option;  but  it  was  with 
the  express  condition  that  they  riunild 
not  be  liable  to  any  such  redjuction,  until 
L.25,000,000  of  the  three  per  cents, 
should  have  been  redeemed  and  pud 
off.  But,  in  the  25th  of  Geoi^e  11, 
there  was  this  important  clause,  that 
no  redemption  of  the  three'  per  cents, 
should  take  place,  until  twelve  months’ 
notice  had  been  given  of  the  intention 
to  do  so  to  the  holders  of  that  stock. 
It  was  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
purchases  made  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
as  well  as  the  ampunt  of  the  land  tax 
redeemed,  were  much  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  the  holders  of  five  per 
cents,  liable  to  reduction.  To  this, 
however,  the  holders  of  five  per  cents,  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  reduction  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  redemption  in  the  other,  were 
not  5ond  fide  a  redeeming  and  paying 
off  of  the  three  per  cents.,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  the  notice  had  in  fact  not  been 
given. 

The  Solicitor-General  replied,  that 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  clause 
in  the  25th  George  II,  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  holders  of  thre^ 
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per  oentB.  diotild  heve  twelve  months' 
notice,  bed  been  virtually  annulled  by 
the  voluntary  sale  or  redemption  of  a 
much  lai^r  amount  than  L.25,000,000 
of  that  stock.  When  Uie  holders  of 
three  per  cents,  had  voluntarily  con¬ 
sented  to  that  paying  off,  the  holders 
of  five  per  cents,  were  necessarily  ren¬ 
dered  liable  to  be  pud  off  in  conse¬ 
quence.  If  it  were  said,  that  the 
holders  of  three  per  cents,  had  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  they  ought  not  to  have 
relmquished,  the  answer  was,  that  they 
bad  waved  that  advantage.  The  hold¬ 
ers  of  five  per  cents.,  therefore,  could 
by  no  means  say,  that  the  act  of  Par¬ 
liament  which  rendered  atwelve  months’ 
notice  to  the  holders  of  three  per  cents, 
before  the  repayment  of  those  holders 
imperative,  secured  them  iiem  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  since  the  holders  of  the  three 
per  cents,  bad  declared  themselves  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  being  repaid  without  any 
such  notice.  That  expression  of  satis- 
fiurtion,  and  the  repayment  consequent 
upon  it,  were  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
the  present  measure. 

Mr  Tierney  was  by  no  means  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  explanation  of  the  learned 
gentleman.  The  holders  of  five  per 
cents,  bad  been  expressly  secured  W 
act  of  Parliament  from  being  paid  on, 
until  L.25,000,000  of  the  three  per 
cents,  had  been  redeemed  on  a  notice 
of  twelve  nionths.  That  notice  had 
not  been  given ;  and  on  that  ground 
the  holders  of  five  per  cents,  stood. 

Mr  Huskisson,  although  he  admitted 
that,  by  the  16th  clause  of  the  37th  of 
Geo.  III.,  the  holders  of  five  per  cents, 
were  entitled  not  to  be  paid  off  until  a 
twelvemonth’s  notice  had  been  given  to 
the  holders  of  three  per  cents,  of  the 
intention  to  pay  off  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  that  stock,  yet  he  contended, 
that  the  much  laiger  reduction  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  three  per  cents., 
by  the  spontaneous  consent  of  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  that  stock,  rendered  any  such 
notice,  before  the  repayment  of  the 


five  per  cents.,  unnecessary.  He  did 
not  deny,  that  the  reference  in  the  S7th 
Geo.  III.,  was  to  the  provision  in  die 
25th  Geo.  II.,  that  the  holders  of  the 
three  per  cents,  should  not  be  paid  off 
without  twelve  months’  notice ;  but  his 
argument  was,  that  their  having  ctm- 
sented  to  be  paid  off,  beyond  the  a- 
mount  specified  in  the  37th  Geo.  III., 
was  equivalent  to  the  condition  of  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  therefore  that  the  bidders  of 
five  per  cents.,  in  the  present  case, 
were  virtually  placed  in  the  conditiim 
which  the  37tb  Geo.  III.  contemplated. 

But  Mr  Tierney’s  objection  was 
most  conclusively  answered  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  in  the  Upper  House.  No 
man,  be  said,  ever  entertained  any  doubt 
of  the  five  per  cents,  being  redeemable. 
If  this  opinion  had  not  prevailed,  there 
would  have  been  a  great  difference  in 
the  market  price  between  the  five  per 
cents,  and  other  stock ;  but  when  the 
th:ee  per  cents,  were  at  78,  the  five 
per  cents,  had  never  been  more  than 
108,  though,  if  they  bad  been  irre¬ 
deemable,  the  price  would  have  been 
120.  If  courts  of  equity  bad  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  five  per 
cents,  irredeemable,  they  would  not,  as 
had  been  their  practice,  have  ordered 
stock,  in  cases  of  trusts,  to  be  transfer¬ 
red  into  the  three  per  cents.,  without 
regard  to  the  state  in  which  the  testa¬ 
tor  had  left  the  property.  But  it  was 
stipulated,  that  L.25,000,000  of  the 
national  debt  should  be  paid  off  before 
the  five  per  cents,  could  be  reduced  ; 
and  it  was  required  by  another  act, 
that  one  year’s  notice  must  be  given  be¬ 
fore  the  three  per  cents,  were  paid  off. 
A  doubt  had  been  expressed  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  present  measure,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  notice  not  having  been 
given.  But  the  want  of  this  notice 
could  give  rise  to  no  difficulty,  if  the 
twenty-five  millions  required  by  law 
had  actually  been  redeemed.  What 
could  the  five  per  cent,  holders  have  to 
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do  with  the  notice  to  which  the  facdden 
of  the  three  per  cents,  were  entitled,  if 
no  dauee  in  the  act  which  created  the 
former  atock  referred  to  that  notice  ? 
Then,  as  to  tho  payment  of  the  sum  of 
LJ25,000,000,  uat  was  stated  to  hare 
been  accomplished  in  two  ways,  by  the 
operation  the  sinking  fund,  and  by 
the  redemption  of  the  land-tax.  If 
their  Lordships  had  had  nothing  to 
guide  their  judgment  but  a  reference  to 
the  first  mode  of  paying  off  the  debt, 
they  might  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
interpreting  this  clause  of  the  act.  But, 
they  wete  to  consider  what  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  had  been.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that,  in  passing  the  act 
in  question,  the  Legislature  was  so  for- 
get^  as  not  to  know,  that  debt  might 
be  paid  off  with  one  band,  and  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  other.  If  twenty-five 
millions  were  actually  paid  off  and  can¬ 
celled,  the  condition  m'bs  fulfilled. 
This  must  be  held  to  have  been  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Legislature,  as  it  was 
the  general  understanding.  But  when 
the  operation  of  the  redemption  of  the 
land  tax  was  taken  into  the  account, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  contract  being 
complete. 

The  legal  objections  to  the  bill  being 
thus  disposed  of,  it  speedily  passed  in¬ 
to  a  law,  and  was  carried  into  effect, 
without  encountering  any  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  had  been  anticipated. 
The  number  of  dissentients  amounted 
only  to  1373,  and  the  stock  held  by 
them  to  L.2,605,978  :  6  :  10,  or  about 
a  fifty-fourth  part  of  tlie  whole  five  per 
cent,  capital. 

The  next  financial  measure,  by 
which  a  saving  was  to  be  effected  in  the 
public  expenditure,  consiste<l  in  certain 
deductions,  which  were  to  be  made 
from  the  salaries  and  emoluments  <ff 
persons  employed  in  the  civil  depart¬ 
ments  of  his  Majesty’s  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  fond  to  provide 
for  superannuation  allowances.  On  the 
1 1th  (ff  March,  the  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer  communicated  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  ameml  the  act  of  1810, 
and  to  provide  in  future  for  the  super¬ 
annuation  allowances  granted  under  it. 
The  first  step  which  the  Treasury  had 
taken,  was  to  write  to  the  heads  of  the 
different  offices,  directing  each  office 
to  make  a  return  of  the  names  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  individuals  employed, — their 
duties, — how  many  remained  in  active 
service, — how  many  had  retired  on 
superannuation  allowances, — ^the  a- 
mount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  those  in 
active  service,  together  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  retrenchments  which  it  was  most 
expedient  to  effect.  Now,  from  the  te- 
tums  of  the  Customs,  (England  and 
Ireland,)  the  Tax,  Post  and  Excise  of¬ 
fices,  the  Stamp-office,  ficc.  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  the  total  amount  oi  sataries 
paid  to  the  officers  and  clerks  employ¬ 
ed  in  these  departments  was,  in  May, 
L.  1,664,000  ;  that  the  num^r  of  per¬ 
sons  actually  employed  therein,  in  the 
public  service,  was  17,347  ;  that  the 
number  of  individuals  who  were  then 
receiving  superannuation  allowances, 
and  who  had  retired  from  the  puUic 
service,  was  1732  (tlus  number  being 
very  nearly  as  one  to  ten,  compared 
with  those  who  remained  in  actual 
service) ;  and  that  the  amount  of  pen¬ 
sions  pud  to  these  1732  persons  was 
L.  154,669,  being  about  9^  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  salaries  to  those  <« 
actual  service^;  the  annual  superannua¬ 
tion  charge  of  L.  154,669,  averaging 
an  allowance  to  each  retired  person  of 
about  L.  85,  9s.,  or  4e.  8d.  per  dienu 
Next,  with  regard  to  the  Treasury,  the 
offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Exchequer  and  State  paper  office,  the 
Colonial  office,  &c.  the  whole  number 
of  persons  employed  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  unounted  to  932,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  superannuations  to  70,  being  a 
much  smaller  proportion  than  in  the 
revenue  departments.  The  salaries  in 
those  offices  amounted  to  L.205,545  ; 
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the  allowance  for  superannuation  to 
L. 23,000,  being  about  11}  percent, 
on  the  amount  of  the  salaries.  The 
average  allowance  to  each  individual 
superannuated  was  L.  329  ;  the  aver¬ 
age  period  of  service  completed  by 
each  individual  superannuated  was 
about  26}  years.  The  total  amount  of 
salaries  in  the  various  public  depart¬ 
ments  was  L.  1,870,000.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  superannuated  was  1802, 
and  the  amount  of  allowances  for  su¬ 
perannuations  was  L.  177,748.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  persons  who 
had  served  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years. 
There  could  not  be  a  regular  sc^e  esta¬ 
blished  to  extend  to  all  offices,'  laying 
down  the  period  of  service  which  would 
entitle  the  officer  to  receive  superannua¬ 
tion  allowance,  because  in  ordinary  of¬ 
fices  persons  enter  at  an  early  age  ;  to 
the  higher  offices  persons  of  mature 
age  and  great  experience  alone  could 
be  appointed.  It  was  therefore  in¬ 
tended  to  give  to  the  Treasury  a  dis- 
cretiooary  power  to  grant,  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  cases,  superannuation  allowances; 
but  in  each  instance  in  which  the  Trea¬ 
sury  should  so  act,  they  would  be  bound 
to  lay  before  Parliament  the  amount 
of  the  allowance,  and  the  reasons  which 
should  move  the  Treasury  to  grant  it. 
The  great  defect  in  the  act  of  1810 
was,  that  it  did  not  specify,  with  sufi^ 
cient  precision,  the  cases  where  super¬ 
annuation  allov/ances  should  be  grant¬ 
ed.  Persons,  indeed,  who  served  in 
any  of  the  civil  departments  for  a  stated 
number  of  years  w'ere  entitled  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  provision  ;  but  in  the  higher  de¬ 
partments  of  the  state,  it  very  rarely 
happened  that  persons  retained  office 
for  the  length  of  time  mentioned  in  the 
act.  It  was  therefore  intended  to  spe¬ 
cify  the  various  officers  in  the  Treasury 
and  other  departments,  who  might  be 
entitled  to  receive  superannuation  al¬ 
lowances.  The  persons  who  in  ordinary 
cases  were  to  receive  those  allowances, 
it  was  intendfd  to  make  contribute  to 


a  fimd  out  of  which  suck  allowances 
were  in  fuUue  to  issue.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  proposed  that  persons  who 
had  salaries  of  L.  100  and  upwards  per 
year,  should  give  up  L.  5  per  cent. ; 
and  that  those  who  had  salaries  under 
L.  100  per  year  should  give  up  2}  per 
cent.  At  present  the  average  amount 
of  superannuation  provision,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  of  salary,  stood 
at  ten  per  cent.  With  respect  to  cer^ 
tain  offices,  which  were  found  to  have 
salaries  lai^er  in  proportion  than  others, 
and  greater  than  their  duties,  it  was 
proposed  that  for  the  present  those  per¬ 
sons  should  be  allowed  to  receive  their 
salaries,  but  with  this  qualification,  that 
they  should  be  subject  to  five  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  salary  to  which  they 
were  justly  entitled,  and  to  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  excess.  For  instance,  if  it  were 
found  that  an  officer  received  L.  1000 
where  he  ought  to  receive  but  L.800, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  L.800  should 
be  subject  to  five  per  cent,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  L.  200  to  ten  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  the  saving  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  it  was  expected  to  obtain  im¬ 
mediately,  by  the  deduction  for  the  su¬ 
perannuation  fund  in  the  different  Go¬ 
vernment  offices,  L.  12,000  a-year. 
The  deductions  for  superannuation  in 
the  revenue  department  would  amount 
to  L.  66,000.  The  new  salaries  com¬ 
mencing  under  arrangement  on  the  5th 
of  January  last  would  give  a  reduction 
of  L. 15,000.  The  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent,  upon  principal  offices  would  give 
L. 20,000.  The  reduction  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  on  the  civil  list,  would  pro¬ 
duce  L.  25,000  more.  Lastly,  there 
was  his  Majesty’s  gracious  donation  of 
L.  30,000 ;  malcing,  exclusive  of  Ire¬ 
land,  a  sum  oi  L.  168,000.  Ireland 
might  be  taken  at  L.S2,000,  because  her 
establishment,  with  respect  to  tlie  re¬ 
venue,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  as  compared  with  England ;  upon 
England  and  Ireland  together,  there¬ 
fore,  there  would  be  an  immediate  aa? 
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ying  of  L.  200,000.  In  future,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  die  amount  of  re¬ 
duction  would  be  still  more  considera¬ 
ble.  In  England,  the  civil  offices,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  revenue,  would  give  a  further 
reduction  of  L.  SO, 000;  the  revenue* 
would  probably  give  L.  100,000,  ma¬ 
king,  exclusive  of  all  superannuation 
allowances,  L.1SO,000 ;  Ireland  would 
give  L.  43,000  more,  making  a  sum 
of  L.  173,000.  Upon  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to 
expect  a  saving,  present  and  to  come, 
of  L.  373,000  a-year.  In  looking  at 
the  amount  stated,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  whole  reduction 
turned  upon  an  establishment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  L.  2,000,000.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  concluded  with  mo¬ 
ving,  “  That  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  fund  to  provide  for  the  superannua¬ 
tion  allowances  which  have  been,  or 
may  be  granted  to  persons  who  have 
held,  or  may  now,  or  at  any  time  here¬ 
after  hold,  certain  offices  and  emolu¬ 
ments  in' the  civil  departments  of  his 
Majesty’s  service,  the  salaries  and  emo¬ 
luments  of  all  such  persons  shall  be 
charged  with  such  deductions  or  pay¬ 
ments  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned  ; 
That  is  to  say,  upon  every  salary  and 
emolument  which  shall  in  the  whole  a- 
mouat  to  L.50,  and  be  less  than  L.  100, 
a  deduction  after  the  rate  of  L.  2,  10s. 
per  cent.:  upon  every  salary  and  emo¬ 
lument  which  shall  amount  to  L.  100 
per  annum  and  upwards,  a  deduction 
after  the  rate  of  L.  5  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num  upon  so  much  of  such  salary  and 
emolument  as  may  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  fixed  as  the  future  salary 
of  such  office  or  employment ;  and  a 
deduction  after  the  rate  of  L.  10  per 
cent  upon  any  excess  of  salary  and 
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emolument  which  any  such  officer  or 
person  may  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
receive,  in  respect  of  such  office  or  emo¬ 
lument  ;  and  all  such  deductions  which 
shall  be  made  upon  the  amount  of  sa¬ 
lary  and  emolument  shall  be  applied 
towards  creating  a  general  superaunu*- 
tion  fund.”' 

This  resolution  having  been  agreea 
to,  a  bill  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  was  accordingly  brought 
kito  Parliament,  and  in  due  comae  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  most 
remarkable  financial  exmdient  of  the 
year,  which  was,  the  s<meme  brought 
forward  by  Ministers  fin*  equalizing  the 
charge  on  account  of  the  half-pay  and 
pensions,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed,  the  deed  weight.”  The  na¬ 
val  and  military  pensions  and  civil  su¬ 
perannuations  amounted  this  year  to 
about  five  millions  ;  but  this  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  constantly  decreasing  charge, 
and,  reckoning  from  the  natuid  decre¬ 
ment  of  human  life,  would  have  entire¬ 
ly  ceased  in  about  forty  or  forty-five 
years.  Instead,  however,  of  leaving  it 
to  be  gradually  extinguished  by  the 
death  of  the  annuitants,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  came  forward,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  with  a  series  of  resolutions, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  grant  to  certain  contrac¬ 
tors  ,an  equal  annual  annuity,  termin¬ 
able  in  forty-five  years,  of  L. 2,800,000 ; 
and  that  these  contractors  were,  on 
their  part,  to  be  bound  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury  annually  during  the  forty-five 
years,  such  a  sum  as  should,  upon  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  ordinary  decrement  of 
life,  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
the  pensions  and  allowances  then  in 
.existence  *. 


*  According  to  the  schedule  appended  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer, 
if  the  pensions  are  now  L.5,000,000  a  year,  they  will,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  ensuing 
forty -fire  years,  he  of  the  following  magnitude : 

L.5,000,000  I  After  year  t . L.4, 71 1,708 

After  year  1  .  4,855,858  |  S  . .  4,587,551 
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According  to  this  plan,  for  the  first 
futeen  years  of  the  forty>five,  the  con¬ 
tractors  would  pay  L.  63,000,000,  and 
the  public  only  L.  42,000,000,  which 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  latter  of 
L. 21,000,000.  But  for  the  remun- 
ing  period,  the  contractors  would 
y  L.  39,000,000,  and  the  public 
84,000,000,  which  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  latter  of  L.  45,000,000.  Now, 
deducting  from  this  last  sum  the 
L.  21,000,000  gained  by  the  public  in 
the  course  of  the  first  period,  the  loss  up¬ 
on  the  whole  would  be  L.  24,000,000. 
Against  this  it  was  contended,  that  we 
ought  to  set  off  the  interest  of  the  sum 
sared  during  the  first  period  ;  but  it 
aras  forgotten,  that  as  the  sum  lost  du¬ 
ring  the  second  period  exceeds  that  gain¬ 
ed  during  the  first  by  L. 24,000,000, 
the  interest  on  the  sum  saved  would 
not  only  be  annihilated,  but  a  consider¬ 
ably  further  sum  for  the  interest  lost 
would  foil  to  be  added  to  the  sum-total 
of  the  loss  sustained,  exclusive  of  in¬ 
terest.  Brushing  away,  therefore,  the 
techmcalities  in  which  it  was  garnished, 
this  notable  project  was  neither  more 
nor  lees  than  the  usual  spendthrift  ex¬ 
pedient  of  post-obit  bonds,  and  attempt¬ 


ing  to  procure  a  little  momentary  ra¬ 
il^  at  the  certainty  of  a  ruinous  ulti¬ 
mate  cost. 

Tliat  this  was  nothing  more  than  a 
new  loan,  though  in  a  novel  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  shi4>e,  cannot  possibly  admit 
of  question.  It  is  stated,  that  we  pay 
in  officers’  pensions,  retired  allowances, 
pensions  of  officers’  widows,  and  half- 
pay,  the  sum  of  L.5, 000,000  annually. 
It  is  proposed  to  find  purchasers  for 
this  necessarily  decreasing  series  of  an¬ 
nual  obligations ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
we  bind  ourselves  to  give  to  those  pur¬ 
chasers,  for  five  and  forty  years  to  come, 
the  annual  sum  of  L.2,t^,000,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  begin  immediately  to 
pay  the  pensions  and  allowances  in 
question,  amounting,  at  present,  to 
L.5,000,000,  and  continue  to  pay  them 
till  the  expiry  of  that  period,  when  it  is 
calculated  that  the  whole  claimants, 
60,000  in  number,  will  have  become 
extinct.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  what¬ 
ever  we  pay  less  than  the  L.5,000,000 
at  present,  is  a  sum  added  to  the  natio¬ 
nal  debt,  and  which  must  be  liquidateil 
hereafter.  If,  therefore,  the  contrac¬ 
tors,  this  year,  pay  L.5,000,000,  while 
Government  advance  only  L.2,800,000, 
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the  national  debt  ia  evidently  increased 
bythedifiereBce,orL.2,200,000;  andk 
would  have  come  to  the  same  thing,  or 
rather  it  would  have  been  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  public,  had  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gone  at 
once  into  the  money  market  and  bor¬ 
rowed  L.2,200,000  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest,  which  would  have  saved  the 
enormous  bonus  held  out  to  contractors, 
by  the  terms  of  this  novel  species  of 
post-obit  bond. 

It  was  repeatedly  asserted  by  Minis¬ 
ters,  particularly  in  the  discussions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  agricultural/  distresses, 
that  there  was  a  clear  surplus  of  revenue, 
amounting  to  five  millions,  which  was 
to  be  set  apart  and  religiously  preserved 
as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt.  Now,  if  this  statement 
was  correct  *,  nothing  surely  could 
be  imagined  more  absui^  than  to  have 
had  recourse  to  a  scheme  pregnant  with 
the  worst  vices  of  the  funding  system, 
and  affording  only  a  temporary  relief, 
with  the  certainty  of  a  ruinous  ultimate 
eacrifice,  while  we  had  a  clear  and  unen¬ 
cumbered  surplus  revenue,  equal  to  the 
present  amount  of  a  burden,  which  e- 
very  succeeding  year  would  necessarily 
lessen.  Yet  this  was  the  course  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro¬ 
posed  to  pursue.  One  day  the  public 
are  told  that  they  have  now  a  real  sur¬ 
plus  of  revenue,  and  consequently  a 
real  sinking  fund ;  and  the  next,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  borrow  L.2,2()0,000 


at  a  rate  at  which  none  but  prodigak 
and  spendthrifts  ever  borrowed.  But 
what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all,  we 
are  assured,  that  by  adopting  this  course, 
there  will  be  a  saving  to  the  country  of 
between  two  and  three  millions  annual¬ 
ly ;  that  is,  in  the  course  sixteen  ^ears. 
Government  propose  to  borrow  without 
interest  L.21, 000,000,  which,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-nine  years,  thev  bind 
themselves  not  only  to  repay,  but  to 
give  L.24,000,000  m  addition  as  a  bo¬ 
nus  to  the  contractors.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
finance,  to  comprehend  bow  such  a 
project  as  this  can  be  productive  of  any 
thing  but  dead  loss  to  the  country ;  and 
we  are  equally  unable  to  understand 
the  propriety  of  contracting  in  1822  for 
a  loan  which  will  not  be  completed  tiH 
1838,  while  we  are  assured  that  the 
country  possesses  a  disposable  surplus 
revenue  amounting  to  five  millions. 
Such  a  proceeding  could  be  considered 
as  nothmg  more  nor  less  than  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  sinking  fund.  Supposing 
that  the  object  of  Ministers  was  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  country  from  L.2,200,000  of 
taxes,  and  that  they  took  that  sum  at 
once  from  the  sinking  fund,  instead  of 
raising  it  in  the  operose  and  juggling 
manner  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  let  us  compare  the  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  the  country  would  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  forty-five  years, 
were  the  sum  in  question  taken  from 
the  sinking  fimd,  with  that  in  which  it 


*  The  real  Utitli  seems  to  be,  that  this  pretended  sinking  fund  of  five  millions  is  altogether 
a  delusion  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  it  is  already  extinguished,  and  that  a  consider¬ 
able  balance  remains  to  be  provided  for.  This  will  be  evinced  by  the  following  statement: 

Money  advanced  by  the  Bank,  to  satisfy  the  holders  of  five  per  cents. 


who  refused  to  accept  the  terms  ofler^  by  Government, . £.2,600,000 

Borrowed  for  national  works, . 1,000^000 

Ditto,  for  distress  in  Ireland, . . . 1,000,000 

Amount  of  virtual  loan  under  the  present  scheme, . ..2,200,000 


£.6,800,000 

Deduct  sinking  fund, . . . JifiOOfiOO 


Diflermee  unprovided  for. . . . . . . . £.1,800,000 
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would  stand  at  tbe  expiration  of  the 
same  period,  by  adopting  the  plan  now 
proposed.  In  both  cases,  the  object 
would  be  to  raise  L.2,200,000  per  an¬ 
num  f  but  at  the  end  of  forty-five  years, 
acting  on  the  plan  now  proposed,  the 
country  would  be  more  in  debt  than  it 
would  be  had  the  sum  been  taken  im¬ 
mediately  out  of  the  sinking  fund ;  and 
this  loss  would  be  the  exact  measure  of 
tbe  injury  done  to  the  sinking  fund. 
But  the  debt  which  it  was  tbe  object 
of  this  proposition  to  equalize,  and  ul¬ 
timately  to  extinguish  at  so  heavy  a 
cost  to  the  country,  carried,  as  has  been 
already  in  substance  observed,  a  sinking 
fund  along  with  it.  Year  by  year,  as 
lives  dropped  off,  it  would  gradually 
decrease  ;  and  what  is  the  object  of  a 
sinking  fund,  but  to-plac«;dl  debt  in  the 
exact  situation  of  this  particular  debt  ? 
Thus,  if  L.30,000,000  were  owing  one 
year,  to  reduce  it  to  L.29, 500,000  in 
the  next ;  then  to  L.29, 000, 000 ;  then 
to  L.28,500,000 ;  and  so  on  progres¬ 
sively,  till  the  whole  was  liquidated. 
Hence,  in  every  view,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  consider  this  extraordinary  post- 
obit  scheme  as  one  of  the  greatest  falla¬ 
cies  in  finance,  which  ever  emanated 
from  the  Government  of  this  or  any  o- 
ther  country;  or  at  least  as  one  of 
those  esoteric  miracles  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  which  it  is  not  given  to  ordinary 
mortals  to  comprehend. 

When  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  resolutions  in  which  this  plan 
had  been  embodied,  was  brought  up,  and 
when  after  tbe  first  four  resolutions  had 
been  agreed  to,  the  question  w'as  put  on 
tbe  fifth,  which  em])owered  tbe  Commis- 
missioners  of  the  Treasury  to  treat  and 
contract  with  such  bodies  politic  and 
corporate,  or  other  persons,  as  might  be 
willing  to  undertake  to  provide  for  the 
charge  of  the  above-mentioned  pen¬ 
sions  and  allowances ;  Mr  Hume  mo¬ 
ved  as  an  amendment,  **  That  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Treasury  should  treat 
and  contract  with  the  Commissioners 


for  tbe  redemptimi  of  the  national  debt 
for  the  sum  required.”  In  support  of 
this  amendment,  he  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  present  measure  was  to  buiden 
posterity  and  to  relieve  ourselves,  and, 
therefore,  a  direct  violation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  tbe  sinking  fund.  But,  besides 
other  objections,  the  operation  was  so 
complex  that  it  was  almost  unintelligi¬ 
ble,  and  the  perplexity  was  spread  over 
a  period  of  forty-five  years.  Tbe  pro¬ 
ject  was  so  novel,  and  the  amount  so 
large,  that  it  would  be  found  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  contractors ;  as,  for  sixteen 
years,  they  would  not  receive  a  single 
shilling,  and  would  be  paying  many 
millions  in  advance.  It  was  clear  also 
that  the  public  must  be  losers  by  tbe 
transaction,  if  private  parties  entered 
into  the  speculation  with  Government ; 
but  if  the  loan  (for  it  was  nothing  else) 
were  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  tbe 
sinking  fund,  the  public  would  gain,  and 
the  scheme  would  be  rendered  compa¬ 
ratively  simple  and  intelligible. 

Mr  Brougham  contended,  that  what¬ 
ever  name  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  might  give  to  his  plan,  it  even¬ 
tually  must  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  interference  wdth  the  sinking  fund. 
Who  were  to  gain  relief  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  ?  They  who  should  live 
and  pay  taxes  for  the  next  sixteen  years. 
Who  would  suffer  by  the  relief  which 
was  to  be  affected  ?  They  who  shoidd 
live  and  pay  taxes  after  the  expiration 
of  tbe  first  sixteen  years  of  the  forty- 
five.  Until  after  the  first  sixteen  years 
-should  expire,  the  country  would  have 
gone  on  borrowing,  but  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  payment.  Now,  the  only  dif. 
ference  between  such  a  project  and  or¬ 
dinary  loans  was  this ;  that  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  loans  the  country  paid  the 
interest  regularly  every  year,  but,  in 
this  instance,  it  would  not  begin  to  pay 
at  all  until  the  seventeenth  year.  But 
then  for  the  remaining  twenty-nine 
years  of  the  term,  it  would  have  to  pay 
principal,  interest,  and  profit  too.  It 
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followed  from  these  prembesy  that  the 
persons  to  be  relieved  by  the  scheme 
were  those  who  should  pay  taxes  du¬ 
ring  the  first  sixteen  years ;  and  that 
the  persons  who  would  be  pressed,  in 
order  to  enable  Government  to  extend 
that  relief,  would  be  those  who  were 
to  pay  taxes  during  the  remaining 
twenty-nine  years.  Now,  the  sinking 
fund  pressed  hardest  upon  the  former 
of  these  classes.  It  was  supported  by 
means  of  the  sums  paid  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  those  who  lived  and  paid  taxes 
during  the  earliest  series  of  sixteen 
years.  But  who  were  the  persons  that 
would  derive  the  profit  of  it  ?  They 
clearly  who  should  pay  taxes  after  that 
series  of  sixteen  years  had  passed. 

The  next  question  was.  What  terms 
was  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
likely  to  get  in  the  market  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  novelty  of  the  plan  must  in¬ 
evitably  nuse  the  market  against  him¬ 
self.  It  was  clear  that  men,  in  order 
to  be  induced  to  take  that  sort  of  bar¬ 
gain  which  was  new  and  strange  to 
riiem,  must  always  be  bribed  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  bonus.  That  bonus  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  be  paid  by  the  public.  In  the 
second  place,  the  market  into  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  have 
to  go,  must,  of  course,  be  a  very  con¬ 
tracted  one.  A  common  loan  was 
easily  disposed  of.  A  man  felt  no  he¬ 
sitation  about  buying  L.  1000  of  stock, 
upon  which  he  knew  that  in  the  next 
half-year  he  should  receive  his  divi¬ 
dend.  But  the  case  must  be  quite 
different,  where  the  party  knew  that 
only  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  his 
bargain  would  begin  to  pay  him  ;  and 
that  not  until  the  expiration  of  fcMty- 
five  years  would  he  have  realized  his 
full  profit  upon  it.  The  number  of 
those  who  would  offer  to  take  this  bar¬ 
gain  would  be  very  limited  ;  the  com¬ 
petition  of  consequence  would  be  very 
alight,  and  the  terms  disadvantageous. 
Great  companies  indeed  might  be  found 
to  bid ;  but  even  they  must  be  such 


as,  possessing  great  capitals,  had  some 
sort  of  surplus  which  they  could  afford 
to  sink,  under  a  prospect  of  large  profit 
for  so  long  a  term  of  years.  At  all 
events,  the  bonus  must  be  paid  by  the 
country,  and  the  advantage,  most  dis¬ 
proportionately,  result  to  the  contractor. 
The  simple  and  obvious  way  of  effect¬ 
ing  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would 
be  to  take  money  from  the  sinking 
fund,  and  thereby  save  the  country  the 
charge  of  the  exorbitant  premium  which 
would  attend  the  proposed  transaction. 
The  gross  absurdity  they  were  calleil 
upon  to  sanction  would  entail  upon 
them  just  censure  and  ridicule  out  of 
doors.  They  were  taking  L. 5,000,000, 
and  putting  it  into  a  chest,  in  order 
that  it  might  accumulate  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period.  In  one  and  the  same  moment, 
they  borrowed  the  same  sum  as  they 
had  in  their  chest,  but  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  Tliey  were  going  into  debt 
as  lenders  and  as  borrowers.  They 
were  taking  especial  care  that  the  be¬ 
nefit  should  be  all  to  the  contractors, 
and,  in  short,  upholding  an  absurdity 
of  that  kind,  that  the  man,  who,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  should  surest  such  a  princi¬ 
ple,  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  cog¬ 
nosced.  He  would  suppose  the  case 
of  a  man,  who,  with  an  income  of 
L.  10,000  a-year,  was  unfortunately  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  debt  of  L.  100,000. 
To  extinguish  the  principal  and  inte¬ 
rest  of  his  debt,  this  person  bad  reser¬ 
ved  one  half  of  his  income  every  year, 
being  a  reservation  of  L.5000.  Be¬ 
sides  this  debt,  there  was  a  jointure, 
or  annuity,  charged  on  his  estate,  of 
L.  2000  a-year ;  and,  being  anxious  to 
enlarge  bis  sinking  fund  of  L.5000,  be 
put  by  other  L.  2000  a-year  for  the 
same  purpose,  reserving  for  his  own 
expenses  only  L.1000.  He  would 
suppose  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
cbequer  found  the  individual  in  this 
state,  and  advised  him  to  carry  bis 
jointure  into  the  market  and  sell  it,  on 
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die  g^htl  that  the  money  to  be  raU 
■ed  by  the  sale  would  enable  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  add  L.  1000  a-year  to  bis  own 
reserved  income.  The  ris^t  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  would  say,  “  It  is  very 
true  that  a  few  years  hence,  by  the 
sale  of  this  jointure  or  annuity,  you 
may  find  yourself  a  loser  of  some 
L. 80,000  or  L. 40,000  a-year;”  but 
then  he  would  console  the  gentleman 
with  the  reflection  that  his  sinking  fund 
remained  untouched.  Upon  the  whole, 
be  must  oppose  the  proposition  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and  ex¬ 
press  his  hope  that  he  would  be  indu¬ 
ced  to  take  money  from  the  sinking 
fund. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  which 
appear  to  us  conclusive,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  denied  that  the 
intended  measure  would  interfere  with 
the  integrity  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  that 
its  object  was  to  throw  the  burden  on 
posterity ;  but  he  did  not  condescend 
to  Slate  any  grounds,  unless  his  bare 
dictum  be  taken  as  such,  for  this  allega¬ 
tion.  The  question,  he  said,  was. 
Whether  we  should  pay  an  annuity 
of  five  millions,  grailually  decreasing,  for 
forty-five  years,  or  whether  we  should 
divide  the  burden  equally  through  all 
the  years  of  the  terra  ?  Now  tliis,  we 
take  it,  was  not  the  real  state  of  the 
question;  for  no  one  could  have  had 
the  least  objection  to  “  dividing  the 
burden  equally  through  all  the  years  of 
the  term,”  because,  in  effect,  this  would 
have  been  quite  the  same  as  paying  the 
annuity  of  five  millions,  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  for  forty-five  years.  But  the 
real  objection,  forcibly  pressed  both  by 
Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Brougluun,  was, 
that  by  the  proposed  scheme  the  burden 
would  not  be  equally  divided;  that  a  re¬ 
lief  for  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  se¬ 
ries  would  be  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  loss  for  the  remaining  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  that  the  enormous  bonus, 
which  was  to  be  ptud  to  the  contrac¬ 


tors,  might  be  saved  to  the  country,  by 
taking  the  L.  2,200,000  at  tmce  i^m 
the  sinking  fund.  This  argument  re¬ 
mained  unanswered,  and  unanswerable; 
notwithstanding  which,  Mr  Hume’s  a- 
mendment  was  rejected  by  135  to  56 
votes. 

The  predictions  of  Mr  Hume  and 
Mr  Brougham,  as  to  the  difficult  of 
finding  contractors  for  a  loan  from  which 
no  benefit  could  be  reaped  for  the  long 
period  of  sixteen  years,  while  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  many  millions  was  required, 
were  now  completely  fulfilled.  Upon 
the  proposed  measure  receiving  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  Government 
lost  no  time  in  entering  into  negocia- 
tions  with  the  Bank,  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  different  private  capi¬ 
talists  ;  but  although  the  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  scheme  were  great, 
the  immediate  advance  of  so  lai^  an 
amount  of  capital,  and  the  remoteness 
of  the  returns,  deterred  both  corporate 
bodies  and  individuals  from  embvking 
in  the  speculation. 

The  scheme  therefore  failed,  in  the 
manner  which  had  been  foretold ;  but 
instead -of  abandoning  it  altogether,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re-mo¬ 
delled  it,  and  brought  it  forward  of  new 
on  the  24th  of  May.  This  modified 
form  was  embodied  in  the  four  follow¬ 
ing  Resolutions : 

1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  appor¬ 
tioning,  conformably  to  the  resolutions 
of  this  House  of  the  3d  day  of  May, 
the  burden  occasioned  by  the  military 
and  naval  pensions,  it  is  expedient  that 
an  equal  annual  annuity  of  L.2,800,000, 
terminable  at  the  end  of  forty-five  years, 
should,  from  the  5th  day  of  April  1822, 
be  vested  in  trustees  to  be  named  by 
Parliament ;  and  that  the  said  annuity 
should  be  charged  upon  the  Consolida¬ 
ted  Fund  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2.  That  the  said  trustees  should  pay 
into  the  Exchequer  the  several  annual 
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sums  mentioiied  b«low  *,  by  fouv  equal 
quarterly  instalments,  on  or  before  the 
15th  Januaiv,  the  15th  April,  the  15th 
July,  and  the  20th  October,  the  first 
payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  the 
20th  October  1822 ;  and  that  the  said 
several  sums,  oe  such  part  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  should  be  ^propria- 
ted  and  applied  conformably  to  the  sud 
resolutions. 

8.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  said  trustees  to  make  the  several 
payments  already  mentioned  at  the  Eix- 
ch^uer,  at  the  several  periods  afore¬ 
said,  the^  should  be  empowered,  from 
time  to  time,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  so 
much  of  the  sud  annuity  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  so  as 
that  no  greater  amount  of  annuity  should 
be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  any  one  year, 
than  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
sums  necessary  to  complete  the  whole 
of  the  payments  to  be  made  within  the 
year,  or  to  discharge  and  pay  off  the 
principal  and  interest  of  any  Exchequer 


bills  which  may  hare  been  issued  on  ac¬ 
count  of  such  payments. 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  said  trustees  me  more  readily  to 
provide  the  means  necessary  for  making 
the  said  payments  In  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  and  economical  manner,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury 
should  be  empowered  to  issue  to  the^ 
said  trustees  Exchequer  bills  to  an  a< 
mount  not  exceeding  the  sums  neces¬ 
sary  for  completing  from  time  to  time 
the  said  payments ;  which  Exchequer 
bills,  together  with  the  interest  there¬ 
upon,  should  from  time  to  time  be  dis¬ 
charged  and  satisfied  by  the  said  trus¬ 
tees  out  of  any  monies  to  arise  by  the 
sale  of  the  said  annuities,  or  out  (ff  the 
dividends  thereof ;  and  that,  until  such 
payment,  the  interest  accruing  on  such 
Exchequer  bills  may  be  paid  out  of  any 
supplies  voted  by  I^liament. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  plaB» 
thus  modified,  was  in  several  respects 
leas  objectionable  than  in  its  original 


*  The  scale  of  annual  payments  referred  to  in  the  second  Resolution,  is  ss  follows : 


Year, 

1  tt . 

ending  1 5th  July. 

....  L.4,900,000 

2d . 

5d  ..... 

...-  1825 . . 

.  4.549,000 

4th  .... 

4,410,000 

5tb  .... 

«...  4,290^000 

6th  .... 

.  1828  . 

.....  4.1 10,000 

7th  .... 

..«.  4,000,000 

8th  .... 

.  3,860,000 

9th  .... 

....  1831 . . 

.  3,720,000 

10th  .... 

..«.  3,590,000 

lllh .... 

3^450,000 

12th  .... 

.  3,310,000 

18lh  .... 

.  3,180,000 

14th  .... 

.  3,050,000 

15th  .... 

.  2,910.000 

16th  .... 

.....  2,790,000 

17th  .... 

...»  1839 . . 

..«.  2,660,000 

18ih  .... 

Q,<;30,nnn 

19th .... 

.  2,410,000 

20tb  .... 

.  1842  . 

2,290,000 

21st . 

2,170,000 

22d . 

23d . 

.....  1,950,000 

VOL. 

XIV.  PART  I. 

Year, 
24th  ... 

ending  I5tb  July. 

....I..i.88aooo 

25th  ... 

1,780,000 

1,680,000 

1,580,000 

1,480,000 

1,340,000 

1,250,000 

1,170,000 

1,080,000 

1,000,000 

26th  ... 

27th  ... 

.  1849 . . 

28lh  ... 

29th  ... 
80th  ... 

81st .... 

82d  .... 

......  1854 . 

38d  .... 

....«  1855 . 

84th .... 

920,000 

860,000 

780,000 

85th  ... 
36th  ... 

37tb  ... 

• 

720,000 

38th  ... 

.  1860 . 

660,000 
600,000 
540,000 
490  000 
440.000 
390^000 
850,000 
300,000 

39lh  ... 

. 1861  . 

40th  ..., 

. .  1869 . 

41st .... 

49d  .... 

.  1864  . 

43d 

.  1865  . 

44tb  ... 

45th  ... 

1 
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fltate ;  though  still  it  was  dearly  no-  sums  set  forth  in  the  scale  for  the  first 
thing  more  than  rdsing  a  loan  by  way  fifteen  years,  should  be  taken  fit)ni  the 
of  annuity,  in  the  contracting  for  which  Commissioners  of  the  national  debt, 
either  a  profit  or  a  loss,  as  in  all  other  and  that  the  balance  be  paid  again  to 
loans,  must  follow.  But  as  there  was  the  Commissioners  in  the  sixteenth  and 
no  ascertained  stock  in  which  it  was  to  subsequent  years.”  This  amendment, 
be  ftmded,  the  probability  was  that  it  which  was  supported  by  Mr  Ricardo, 
would  be  less  marketable,  and  conse-  Mr  Maberly,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
quently  a  greater  profit  must  be  held  and  opposed  by  Mr  Huskisson,  was 
out  to  the  contractor.  Why,  then,  not  ultimately  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
keep  that  advantage  to  the  country?  115  to  85.  When  the  report  of  the 
Why  send  one  set  of  commissioners  Committee  was  brought  up,  on  the  8d 
into  the  market  to  sell  annuities,  and  of  June,  Mr  Hume  attempted  another 
incur  new  debts,  while  another  set  of  amendment  to  nearly  the  same  effect, 
commissioners  were  employed  in  pur-  but  with  no  better  success ;  although, 
chasing  annuities,  and  paying  off  part  on  this  occasion,  55  voted  in  his  fa- 
of  the  same  debt  ?  To  get  rid,  if  pos-  vour.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Bible,  of  this  cumbrous  and  operose  measure  was  met  by  nearly  the  same 
machinery,  this  borrowing  with  the  ailments  as  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
right  hand  to  pay  with  the  left,  Mr  mons,  and  these  were  answered  in  the 
Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment  on  the  same  manner,  viz.  by  triumphant  ma- 
first  resolution,  “  That  the  balance  be-  jorities  *.  The  bill  founded  upon  the 
tween  L.  2,800,000,  and  the  several  resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 


*  The  following  ludicrous  and  sarcastic  preatnhie  was  moved  by  Lord  King  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  on  the  27th  of  June,  when  the  House  bad  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Bill :  “  Whereas  an  impatience  of  taxation,  no  less  ignorant  than  irresistible,  pervades  all 
ranks  of  bis  Majesty’s  subjects  and  it  is  highly  ex|)edicnt  to  afford  some  relief ;  and  where¬ 
as  the  minimum  of  relief  which  will  give  satisfaction,  and  the  least  intelligible  plan  which 
can  plausibly  be  stated,  is  that  of  extending  the  burden  of  the  military  and  naval  pensions 
Over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  natural  lives  of  the  present  annuitants,  and  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  first  sixteen  years  by  a  series  of  annual  loans ;  and  whereas,  by  an  act  of 
the  57tb  George  HI.  c.  65.,  a  very  large  provision  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance  and 
half.pay  of  the  persons  now  holding  high  and  efficient  offices,  and  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  the  same  high  and  efficient  public  men  in  the  offices  they  now  hold,  in  order 
to  avoid  increasing  the  amount  of  dead  service  or  half-pay  so  profusely  provided,  in  case  his 
Majesty’s  present  confidential  servants  should  resign  ^eir  offices,  contrary  to  all  true  econo¬ 
my,  and  the  intent  and  meaning  of  themselves,  and  of  this  act,  and  of  every  act  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament ;  and  whereas  there  is  or  will  be  a  sinking  fund  of  L.5,000^000,  applicable 
to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  to  the  relief  of  future  generations  at  the  expense  of  the 
present ;  and  whereas  it  is  also  become  expedient  to  relieve  the  present  ignorant  and  impa¬ 
tient  generation  at  the  expense  of  posterity,  which  necessary  relief  could  be  efibeted  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  by  a  deduction  from  the  said  sinking  fund  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  those  taxes  which  it  is  become  so  highly  necessary  to  repeal ;  but  where¬ 
as  bis  Majesty’s  confidential  servants  now  bolding  high  and  efficient  offices  have  solemnly 
declared  that  the  said  sinking  fund,  to  the  full  amount  of  L.5,(XX),(XX)  aforesaid,  shall  be 
maintained  inviolate :  and  wdiereas  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  wisdom  of  the  said  high 
and  efficient  public  men  should  be  upheld  by  the  Lords  Spiritual,  and  also  by  the  Lords  Tem¬ 
poral,  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled  ;  tlierefore  be  it  enacted,  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  same,  that  a  series  of  loans  shall  be  raised  in  a  circuitous  manner,  and  that  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  th^  Treasury  shall  have  power  to  lend  to  themselves,  and  to  borrow 
of  themselves,  and  to  conceal  the  whole  transaction  from  themselves,  and  from  all  other  ig- 
nosant  and  well-disposed  persons :  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Commissioners  for 
Che  Redemption  of  the  National  Debt  shall  likewise  be  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  act  for 
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cbequer,  wMOCCiX'dinglf  psaaed,  with* 
out  experiencing  any  modificatioD. 

Although,  in  recording  the  discus- 
eions  whi^  took  piece  in  Parliament, 
on  the  important  subject  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  distresses,  we  t(wk  occasion  to 
express  our  dissent  from  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Mr  Brougham  and  others, 
that  these  distresses  were  to  be  ascri¬ 
bed  solely  to  the  oppressive  load  of 
taxation  under  which  the  country  was 
labouring,  we  never  meant  to  deny  that 
taxation  generally  was  a  great  evil,  and 
that  a  relaxation  of  the  burden,  in  as 
far  at  least  as  it  pressed  on  several  of 
the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  would  be 
an  extremely  acceptable  boon  to  the 
country.  No  principle  in  political  eco¬ 
nomy  can  be  clearer  than  this,  that  as 
all  taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  excessive  taxation  must  have 
the  effect  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
consumption,  and  thus,  by  a  necessary 
re-action,  to  render  the  tax  unproduc¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  to  occasion  a  decrease 
in  the  final  amount  of  profits  to  the 
producer.  The  quantity  of  every  com¬ 
modity  produced  must,  in  general,  be 
limited  by  the  quantity  of  that  commo¬ 
dity  consumed ;  and  when  the  total  a- 
mount  of  consumption  is  reduced  a 
fourth,  a  third,  or  a  half,  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  a  heavy  tax,  it  is  evident,  that 
although  the  producer  may  be  able  to 
transfer  the  tax  to  the  consumer,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  increase  by  so  much 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  be 
brings  to  market,  yet  the  decrease  in 
the  actual  amount  of  consumption  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  tax  must  be  attended 


with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  bis  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Both  producers  and  consumers 
nave,  therefore,  a  direct  interest  in  the 
reduction  of  taxation ;  production  and' 
consumption  simultaneously  increase, 
when  mis  incubus  is  removed;  the 
comforts  of  the  one  class,  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  other,  are  augmented  in  near¬ 
ly  the  same  ratio.  Ciq)ital,  which  taxa¬ 
tion  had  driven  from  particular  em¬ 
ployments,  returns  to  them  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  made  to  yield  the  ordina¬ 
ry  profit;  the  demand  for  labour  in¬ 
creases,  and  all  parties  become  sharers 
in  the  benefits  that  result  from  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  public  burdens.  Mini¬ 
sters  were  perfectly  aware  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  conviction  entertained  by 
many  of  the  landed  interest,  that  the 
present  depression  of  agriculture  was 
the  result  of  excessive  taxation,  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  intolerable  by  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  adopted  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  ;  and,  ac- 
cordmgly,  notice  was  given  early  in  the 
session,  that  the  million  and  a  half  of 
saving  to  be  effected  by  the  transmuta¬ 
tion  ^  the  Navy  five  per  cent,  into  a 
four  per  cent,  stock,  would  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  the  annual  malt 
duty  of  nearly  the  same  amount.  That 
conversion  having  been  successfully  ac¬ 
complished,  the  pledge  given  by  Mi¬ 
nisters  was  redeemed  by  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  in  question. 

But  although  Ministers  declared  that 
no  further  relief  in  this  way  could  be 
afforded,  consistently  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  credit, 
the  country  were  by  no  means  satisfied. 


raising  money  on  annuities  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  military  and  naval  pensions, 
and  that  they  shall,  in  their  cavities  of  Trustees,  create  stock,  and  in  their  other  capaci¬ 
ties  of  Commissioners  for  the  Redemption  of  the  National  Debt  shall  purchase  that  same 
stock ;  or,  if  more  expedient  and  inex{dicable,  shall  issue  Exchequer  bills,  and  invest  and 
re-invest  the  proceeds  thereof,  through  all  the  maxes  of  the  transfer  office,  according  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  make  centuple  entry  thereof, 
provided  always  that  the  aggregate  of  confusion  and  perplexity  shall  agree  with  the  sam* 
sum,  as  the  deduction  of  Uie  requisite  amount  from  the  sinking  fund.”  ^ 
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eidier  with  the  aniouBt  of  the  reiuc- 
tioB  effected,  or  with  the  assurance  that 
further  reduction  was  impracticable. 
Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
Mr  Calcrafit  brought  forward  a  motion 
for  the  gradual  repeal  of  the  salt  tax, 
by  taking  off  one-third  of  the  duty 
every  year,  for  three  successive  years. 
In  1817,  Mr  Calcraft  first  brought  this 
question  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  by  moving  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  this  impost ;  which 
motion  was  negatived  only  by  a  maio- 
rity  of  nine.  In  1818  he  renewed  his 
motion,  the  committee  was  granted, 
and  that  committee  came  to  a  reso¬ 
lution,  that  the  repeal  of  the  salt  du¬ 
ties  would  be  productive  of  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  important  advantages  to 
all  descriptions  of  persons  ;  but  that  die 
existing  state  of  the  income  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  united  kingdom  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  instructing  weir 
chairman  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  total  repeal  of  these  du¬ 
ties.  Upon  the  grounds  stated  in  this 
resolution,  Mr  Calcrafit  had  hitherto 
abstained  from  pressing  the  subject ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  time  had  now  ar¬ 
rived,  when  he  might  safely  and  advan¬ 
tageously  bring  the  question  once  more 
under  the  view  of  the  House.  He 
now  went  into  some  details  as  to  the 
hardship  and  inconvenience  produced 
by  the  tax  on  salt,  which  he  thought 
were  sufficiently  established  by  the  fact, 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  commodity 
by  the  consumer  was  equal  to  thirty- 
six  or  thirty-seven  times  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that  it  operated  in  the 
manner  of  a  poll-tax  of  208.  a-head  on 
the  whole  population  of  the  country ; 
and  he  concluded  with  a  motion  to  the 
effect  above  mentioned. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re¬ 
plied,  that  as  the  whole  produce  of  the 
tax  was  L.  1,500,000,  a  reduction  of 
one-third,  or  L. 600,000,  would  be  e- 
quivalent  to  a  subtraction  of  L.SOO,000 


from  the  sinking  fund ;  as  he  contend¬ 
ed  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  frmded  and  unfunded  debt, 
t*  have  a  clear  sinking  fund  of  at  least 
five  millions,  in  terms  of  a  former  re¬ 
solution  of  the  House;  and  as  the  whole 
surplus  revenue  to  be  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  was  only  LA,2()0,000,  the 
repeal  a  third  of  the  duties  in  ques¬ 
tion  could  not  take  place  without  a 
subtraction  from  that  fund  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  had  maitioned.  He  also  com¬ 
bated  the  assertion  of  the  honourable 
mover,  that  this  tax  operated  as  a  poll- 
tax  of  20b.  a-head  on  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  If  this  were  cmrect,  he  said, 
it  ought  to  produce  from  L. 14,000,000 
to  L.  15,0(M,000  annuaUy,  instead  of 
L.  1,500,000 ;  because,  by  the  late  re¬ 
turns,  the  population  amounted  to  be¬ 
tween  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  really  no  more  than 
about  2s.  a-bead ;  and  as  this  sum  was 
expended  by  fractions,  from  day  to  day, 
the  tax  could  neither  be  inconvenient 
nor  oppressive. 

These  arguments  did  not  appear  to 
have  made  much  impression.  A  very 
genera]  conviction  prevailed  that  the 
tax  was  an  oppressive  one ;  and  as  it 
was  clearly  as  unproductive  as  oppres¬ 
sive,  several  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
upon  this  occasion,  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  and  voted 
for  the  progressive  repeal  proposed  by 
Mr  Ctdcraft.  On  a  division,  the  num¬ 
bers  were,  for  Mr  Cdcraft’s  motion, 
165,  against  it  169 ;  majority,  4. 

This  division  sufficiently  showed  the 
sense  of  the  House  as  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  proposed  reped,  and  to 
Ministers  -was  in  fact  tantamount  to  a 
defeat,  and  must  have  been  felt  as  such, 
both  from  the  desertion  of  so  many  of 
their  firmest  and  steadiest  supporters, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  impressum 
which  it  could  hardly  fail  to  produce 
in  die  public  mind.  Even  bad  nothing 
further  been  gained,  such  a  strong 
manifestation  of  the  opinion  of  Parlia- 
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meat  would  have  beoii  so  iucoosiden- 
ble  triumph  to  the  Ineoda  of  economy 
and  retrenchment.  But  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  were  too  experienced  tacticians,  to 
suffer  the  present  favourable  mood  to 
pass  by  unimproved.  On  the  following 
day,  the  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Navy  Esti¬ 
mates,  after  several  resolutions  h^  been 
agreed  to,  Sir  John  Osborne,  having 
c^led  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  reductions  effected  in  the  expense 
of  the  naval  department  of  the  service, 
which,  he  said,  evinced  the  disposition 
of  the  Government  to  retrench  and 
economise  as  for  as  it  was  practica¬ 
ble,  concluded  with  moving  a  grant  of 

L. 56,616 : 5 : 1,  for  defraying  the  sala¬ 
ries  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty-Office  for  the  current  year.  To 
this  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir 

M.  W.  Ridley,  for  reducing  the  grant 
by  L.2000,  being  the  salary  of  the  two 
junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  A  keen 
and  animated  debate  ensued.  On  the 
part  of  the  supporters  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  it  was  uii|ed,  that  the  number  of 
lay  Lords  was  greater  than  the  public 
service  required ;  that  if  six  junior  Lords 
were  competent  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  a  war  estdiilisbment  of  140,000 
seamen,  and  1200  vessels  in  commis¬ 
sion,  four  were  surely  adequate  to  the 
duties  of  a  peace  establishment  of  only 
21,000  seamen,  and  119  ships;  that 
though  the  saving  which  would  result 
from  reducing  the  two  superfluous  Com¬ 
missioners  was  but  trifling,  yet  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  important,  and,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  of  the  country,  every 
useless  office  should  be  abolish^  ;  and 
that,  after  the  reduction  which  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  the  number  of  clerks,  by 
which  a  saving  of  L.2000  in  salaries 
was  effected,  there  could  be  no  possi¬ 
ble  pretence  for  retaining  in  office  the 
original  number  of  lay  Lords,  except 
that  Ministers  deemed  thpir  continu¬ 
ance  too  essential  a  part  of  official  pa¬ 
tronage  to  be  interfered  with.  On  the 
part  of  Ministers  it  was  maintained, 


with  equal  vehemence,  that  these  ap- 
pmntments  were  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  that,  even  overlooking  the 
occasional  necessity  of  detaching  part 
of  the  Board  to  a  distance,  there  was 
ample  employment  for  six  Commission¬ 
ers  in  London  alone.  These  allegations 
of  Ministers  made  no  impression  ;  even 
Mr  Gooch  declared,  that  be  bad  listen¬ 
ed  to  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
two  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  persuaded  there  was  no 
necessity  for  them.  The  result  may  be 
anticipated.  At  the  close  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  House  divided,  when  there 
appeared  for  the  amendment  182,  a- 
gainst  it  128;  majority  against  Mini¬ 
sters,  54.  These  useless  offices  were 
therefore  immediately  abolished ;  very 
much,  we  believe,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  country. 

But  Ministers  were  destined  to  ex¬ 
perience  another  defeat.  On  the  13th 
of  March  Lord  Normanby  moved,  that 
without  detriment  to  the  country  the 
duties  of  Joint  Postmaster-General 
might  be  performed  by  one  individual, 
and  the  salary  of  the  other  thereby  sa¬ 
ved  to  the  public.  The  principal  argu¬ 
ment  employed  by  the  noble  Lord  was, 
that  the  offi^  of  second  Postmaster-Ge¬ 
neral  was  a  perfect  sinecure,  in  ]NY>of  of 
which  he  stated,  that  the  ofl^  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  held  by  Lm^l  Clancarty 
from  1814  to  1816,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  period  he  was  engaged 
in  diplomatic  affairs  abroad.  His  Lord- 
ship,  however,  attached  no  blame  to 
Ministers  for  continuing  an  office,  which 
had,  both  in  good  and  bad  times,  been 
maintaine<l  by  the  Government. 

Mr  Robinson  defended  the  office  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  legitimate  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  Crown,  the  influence  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  uphold,  as  a 
counteracting  power  had  arisen  in  mo¬ 
dem  times,  against  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  fortify  the  Government,  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  a  just  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  different  members  of  the 
state.  Mr  Peel  and  Lord  Londonderry 
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took  lower  grounds,  and  principally  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  expediency  of  continuing  the 
office  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  the 
great  increase  of  business  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Post-office,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Mr  Burke,  who,  in  the  full  ca¬ 
reer  of  his  reforms,  had  left  it  untouch¬ 
ed,  even  when  the  revenue,  under  the 
management  of  the  person  holding  it, 
was  only  one-third  of  its  present  a- 
mount.  These  ailments  were  an¬ 
swered  with  great  ability  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  after  whicn,  and  a  short 
reply  from  Lord  Nonnanby,  the  House, 
divided,  when  159  voted  for  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  184  against  it,  leaving  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  favour  of  Ministers  only  25. 

Encouraged  by  the  smallness  of  this 
majority,  and  recollecting,  probably, 
the  imminent  peril  of  the  salt  tax,  and 
the  signal  defeat  Ministers  had  sustain¬ 
ed  in  the  reduction  of  the  two  lay  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Normanby  de¬ 
termined  to  make  another  experiment 
on  the  present  disposition  of  the  House 
in  ffivour  of  all  practicable  economy 
and  retrenchment.  Accordingly,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  his  I.ordship  moved, 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  the  office  of  one  of  the  Postmas- 
ters-General  should  be  abolished.  By 
Bh}q)ing  his  second  motion  in  this  form, 
his  Lordship  evaded  the  standing  order 
of  the  House,  according  to  which  the 
same  motion  cannot  be  twice  brought 
forward  in  the  same  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Tlie  tone  assumed  by  Ministers 
in  the  debate  which  followed  was  con¬ 
siderably  lowered  ;  and  they  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  result,  which  was,  that 
the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  fifteen;  216  voting  for,  and  201 
against  it. 

On  the  following  day.  Lord  London¬ 
derry  reported  to  the  House  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  answer  to  the  address,  which  was 
as  follows :  “  The  King  having  been 
attended  with  the  address  of  the  House 


of  Commons  of  yesterday,  acquaints  the 
House  that  he  will  give  directions  that 
the  salary  of  one  of  the  Postmasters^ 
General  shall  forthwith  be  discontinued. 
His  Majesty  only  postpones  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  one  of  the  Postmas- 
ters-General,  until  he  shall  have  •  had 
the  opportunity  of  considering  what 
permanent  arrangement  may  advi¬ 
sable  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
that  department.” 

On  the  day  following  that  in  which 
Lord  Norroanby's  first  motion  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  office  of  Joint  Postmaster- 
General  was  discussed,  Mr  Creevey 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select, 
committee  to  examine  into  the  duties 
annexed  to  the  office  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  to 
report  their  observations  thereupon  to 
the  House.^  Upon  this  occasion  Mini¬ 
sters  were  more  successful  than  in  some 
of  the  late  divisions.  The  constitution 
of  the  board  was  ably  and  eloquently 
defended  by  Mr  T.  Courtenay  and  Mr 
Canning ;  and  upon  a  division  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  273  to 
88. 

On  the  15lh  of  May  Mr  Leonard 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  expenses  of  the  third  class  of  the 
civil  list,  or  our  diplomatic  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  support  of  his  motion  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  stated,  that  the 
sum-total  of  the  expense  of  our  diplo¬ 
matic  establishments,  which  in  1792 
was  only  L.  88,346,  had  in  1821  been 
augmented  to  L.  171,489,  or  nearly 
double  the  sum  of  1792 ;  that  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  ambassadors  merely,  exclusive 
of  extraordinary  missions,  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  secretaries,  and  other  items, 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  had  been 
augmented  L.  60,000 ;  that  the  most 
costly  embassies  were  kept  up  at  infe¬ 
rior  courts ;  that  in  the  impotent  states 
of  Italy,  groaning  under  the  iron  sway 
of  Austria,  it  was  not  surely  necessary 
to  maintain  an  ambassador  ;  and  that 
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the  pretence  for  paying  largely  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  order  that  our  Ministers  mi^t 
live  upon  a  scale  suited  to  the  Courts 
where  they  resided,  could  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  case  of  America,  where 
our  ambassador  enjoyed  an  allowance 
beyond  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Lord  Londonderry  met  these 
arguments  with  some  vehement  allega¬ 
tions,  and  a  number  of  those  gener^i- 
ties  and  common  places  which  it  is  e- 
qually  difficult  to  believe  or  refute ; 
and  enforced  them  by  what  has  been 
styled  the  vkima  ratio  of  Ministers, 
namely,  a  threat  of  immediate  resigna¬ 
tion,  should  the  House  resolve  to  go  in¬ 
to  a  committee, — declaring  emphatical¬ 
ly,  that  he  should  feel  himself  degraded 
to  the  dust,  if  he  submitted  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  continue  in  office  after  such  an 
occurrence.  The  speech  of  the  Noble 
Lord  was  ably  answered  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ;  but  the  threat  of  resigna¬ 
tion  proved  more  conclusive  than  all 
the  logic  and  reasoning' of  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentleman.  The  mo- 
'tion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
127. 

Mr  Wane’s  motion,  which  was 
brought  forward  on  the  following  day, 
for  a  reduction  in  the  charge  of  Mr 
Wynn’s  mission  to  the  Swiss  cantons, 
met  with  a  similar  fate,  being  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  247  to  141.  This 
mission  was  to  cost  the  country  L.3900 
per  annum  of  salary,  and  L.  500  per 
annum  for  a  secretary  of  legation,  be¬ 
sides  L.  1500  for  outfit,  making  the 
total  expense  for  the  first  year  L.5900. 
While  the  public  was  to  be  saddled  with 
this  goodly  charge,  people  were  totally 
at  a  loss  to  coiqecture  the  nature  of 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  the  Swiss  cantons  in  the 
present  state  of  general  tranquillity. 
Switzerland  had  no  fixed  missions; 
whatever* embassies  she  had  sent  to  this 
country  had  been  special ;  and  the  last 
of  these  was  in  1815  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  re-incorporation  of  the  cantons 


by  the  Diet  of  Zurich  on  the  Sd  of  April 
1815,  in  consequence  of  the  dedaratW 
of  the  allied  powers  in  regard  to  the 
Helvetic  confederation,  tMued  on  the 
20th  of  the  preceding  month.  There 
was  no  call,  dierefore,  on  the  ground 
of  reciprocity ;  and  even  if  there  had. 
Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald  and  Mr  Wick¬ 
ham  had,  from  May  1792  to  January 
1798,  at  which  period  the  political 
position  of  Switzerland  •  was  of  die 
highest  importance,  discharged  the 
dudes  of  the  mission  for  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  present  sum. 
Whence,  then,  this  extravagant  allow¬ 
ance  to  Mr  H.  Wynn,  in  time  of  pro¬ 
found  peace,  when  the  poKdcal  circum¬ 
stances  of  Switzerland  in  no  degree 
interfered  with  the  views  of  the  quin¬ 
tuple  alliance,  and  when  the  duties  of 
the  mission  were  insufficient  to  afford 
even  moderate  recreation  to  a  man'^  of 
die  slightest  knowledge  and  habits  of 
business  ?  The  two  junior  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  one  of  the  Poet- 
masters-General  had  been  reduced, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  Minis¬ 
ters  to  retain  them  in  office ;  these 
functionaries  were  not  absolute  stnecu- 
rists ;  they  had  at  least  some  duties  to 
perform,  and  it  was  not  denied  that 
these  duties,  such  as  they  were,  had 
been  performed;  but  they  were  re¬ 
duced,  and  a  saving  of  about  L.S000 
per  cmnum  was  thereby  effected.  Yet, 
almost  immediately  after,  we  find  Par¬ 
liament,  by  a  majority  of  106,  voting  a- 
way  nearly  L.6000  of  the  public  money 
to  a  young  gentleman,  for  the  trouble 
of  taking  a  pleasant  trip  to  the  most 
romantic  country  of  Europe,  and  for 
undertaking  to  dischaige  duties  which 
had  at  one  period  been  adequately  per¬ 
formed  for  L.250  a-year.  'There  is 
only  one  solution  of  the  enigma,  and  it 
is  this ;  that  the  appointment  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  stipulated  for  by  the 
Grenvilles  before  their  coalition  with 
Ministers,  and  that  this  was  part  of  the 
purchase-money  of  the  transler. 
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I  Bitt  although,  with  the  aid  of  their 
new  alliea,  IMUaisten  had  heea  enabled 
BO  aucceBBAdly  to  reeiat  Mr  Warre’s 
motion  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  Swiss  ^  preceding  events  of 
the  scBsion  convinced  them,  that  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  country  would  be 
satisBed  with  so  trivial  a  diminution 
of  the  public  burdens  as  the  miUioB  and 
a  half  produced  by  Ae  annual  malt-tax. 
Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  modified  plan  for 
apportioning  the  payment  of  ue  half- 
My,  pensions,  &C.,  by  an  annuity  of 
L.2, 800,000,  terminable  at  the  end  of 
forty-five  vears,  to  be  vested  in  trus¬ 
tees,  and  charged  upon  the  consolidated 
fund,  he  at  the  same  time  announced, 
that  Ministers  had  resolved  upon  a  far¬ 
ther  reduction  of  taxes.  The  division 
on  Mr  Curwen’s  moti<m  for  a  gradual 
repeal  of  the  salt-tax,  having  naturaUy 
pointed  out  that  impost  as  one  of  those 
which  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  re¬ 
move,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
informed  the  House,  that  ISs.  of  the  15e. 
per  bushel  levied  on  salt  would  be  taken 
off  on  the  ddi  of  January  ensuing,  lea¬ 
ving  only  a  duty  of  2s.,  which  was  the 
amount  of  the  present  Irish  duty,  and 
would  give  the  convenience  of  an  equal 
duty  in  both  parts  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom.  The  Sa>tch  duty  of  Gs.  was  also 
to  be  reduced  to  2s.  The  actual  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  tax  being,  as  we  formerly 
stated,  L.  1,500,000,  the  amount  of  the 
saving  to  the  country  by  taking  off  13s. 
of  the  present  duty  would,  therefore, 
be  L.  1,300,000.  This  could  not  fail 
to  prove  a  great  relief ;  but  as  only  28. 
of  the  tax,  or  L,200,000,  was  to  be  re¬ 


tained,  and  as  the  expense  of  eoUecting 
BO  small  a  sum  would  necessarily  be 
considerable,  even  were  the  present 
ef^tablishment  of  officers  reduced  one- 
half,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
wiser  to  have  Udcen  off  tbe  whole  tax, 
and  relieved  the  country  irinn  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  excise  with  one  of  the 
most  important  necessaries  of  life.  As 
the  people  of  Ireland  could  derive  no  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  repeal  of  as  much  of  the 
salt  tax  levied  in  England  and  Scotland 
as  would  equdize  the  duty  in  all  parts 
of  the  unit^  empire,  the  Irish  window 
and  hearth  tax  was,  by  way  of  compen¬ 
sation,  to  be  entirely  repeitled,  and  to 
cease  finally  from  tbe  dth  of  Jidy  1823. 
These  taxes  produced  about  L.250,000. 

The  next  reduction  was  in  tbe  lea¬ 
ther-tax.  Tbe  additional  duty  impo¬ 
sed  in  1812  wus  to  be  reduc^,  and 
the  trade  placed  on  the  footing  on 
which  it  had  stood  from  tbe  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  till  that  year.  The  whole 
proceeds  of  the  tax  were  L. 600,000 ; 
by  taking  off  the  additional  duty,  or 
onerhalf,  there  would  of  course  be  a 
further  reduction  of  L. 300,000  ;  which 
was  of  the  more  importance,  as  though 
the  raw  material  bad  fallen  considera¬ 
bly  in  price  since  the  peace,  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  tbe  tax  bad  afforded  the  lea¬ 
ther  merchants  a  pretence  for  keeping 
up  the  price  of  that  commodity. 

The  tonnage  duty  (granted  during  tbe 
war,  and  continued  during  the  peace,) 
on  all  ships  clearing  inwards  and  out- 
ivards,  amounted  to  L.  150,000,  and 
was  likewise  to  be  entirely  taken  off ; 
making  the  whole  amount*  of  taxes 
repeal^  in  tbe  course  of  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  L. 3,500,000, — 


*  Annual- Malt  duty . . . . . L.  1,500,000 

Salt  Tax . ..1,300,000 

Iritb  Window  and  Hearth  Taxes . 850,000 

Additional  Leather  Tax, .  300,000 

Tonnage  duty, .  150,000 


Total . L.3,500,000 
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cerUinly  a  great  and  naceesary  rebaf 
to  the  country. 

The  Nary,  Army,  and  Ordnance 
eatimatea  were  brought  forward  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  though,  from  the  in> 
tervention  of  more  urgent  mattera,  the 
diacuaaion  of  aeveral  parta  of  them  waa 
poatponed  to  a  later  period  of  the  aea- 
aion  than  is  commonly  done.  We 
deem  it  unneceaaary  to  enter  into  the 
detaila,  aa  the  reaulta  will  appear  in  the 
Budget.  Into  tbeae  detaila,  however, 
Mr  Hume  entered  with  the  moat  per^ 
aevering  and  laborioua  minuteneaa, 
canvaaeing  every  petty  item,  and  con* 
teating  the  amount  of  every  charge, 
however  trivial  and  inaignificant.  T%ia 
waa  all  proper  and  right,  but  it  appears 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  honourable 
and  indefatigable  member  for  Montrose 
is  not  always  on  a  level  with  his  indus¬ 
try.  A  remarkable  instance  oi  this  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  22d  of  February,  when 
the  order  of  the  day  was  moved  for  the 
House  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
navy  estimates.  In  the  course  of  his 
e^,  Mr  Hume  asserted,  that  since 
e  year  1817,  the  enormous  sum  of 
seventeen  millions  bad  been  expended 
in  building  and  repairing  the  navy ;  a 
sum  which  he  declared  sufficient  to 
build  all  the  navies  in  the  world :  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  express  bis  won¬ 
der,  as  he  well  might,  how  the  ships 
should  require  any  expense  for  wear 
and  tear.  Now,  by  referring  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  Mr  Croker 
proved  that  the  sums  voted  for  this 
purpose  in  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820, 
and  1821,  taken  together,  amounted 
only  to  LA,900,000,  being  an  error  of 
more  than  eleven  millions  in  the  calcu- 
lationa  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Montrose. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  the  House  ha¬ 
ying  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  brought  forward  the 
Budget,  though  the  whole  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  services  of  the  current  year 


had  not  ^  bem  voted.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  obliged,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  deviate  from  the  usual  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  was  deemed  jwo- 
per  that  the  whole  of  the  votes  of  sup¬ 
ply  diould  be  gone  through  before  the 
ways  and  means,  containing  a  review 
of  the  operations  of  finance,  by  which 
they  were  to  be  substantiated,  were 
submitted  to  die  House,  owing  to  the 
late  period  to  which  tl^  session  had 
been -protracted.  The  sum  required 
for  the  military  service  of  Great  ^tain 
and  Ireland  amounted  to  L.7,925,000; 
for  the  naval  service  L.5,480,000 ; 
for  the  ordnance  service  L.1,200,(XX) ; 
and  for  the  miscellaneous  services, 
L.  1,700,000.  There  was  also  on 
the  table  a  diarge  of  L.S10,000  for 
the  out-pensioners  of  Greenwich  hos¬ 
pital  ;  L.  1,200,000  fw  interest  upmi 
^chequer  bills;  and  L.29 1,606  for 
payments  for  services  charged  upon  the 
aids  of  the  year,  but  not  specially  vo¬ 
ted  ;  making  together  a  giiuod  total  of 
L.17,815,000.  There  was  likewise  a 
charge  of  L.  290,000  for  sinking  fund 
od  Exchequer  bills,  of  L. 2,801 ,000  for 
the  repayment  of  the  holders  of  Eng- 
glish  and  Irish  five  per  cents,  and  of 
L.  290,456  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  1821,  arising  from 
some  circumstances  which  affect^  the 
out-pensioners  of  Greenwich  hospital. 
The  whole  expense  both  of  the  in-pen¬ 
sioners  and  out-pensioners  had  been 
defrayed  up  to  last  year,  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  hospital  itself.  A  great 
part  of  those  funds  was  vested  in  stock, 
and  arose  out  of  the  share  of  prize-mo¬ 
ney  to  which  it  was  entitle  during 
war.  Now,  as  there  was  no  prize-mo¬ 
ney  coming  into  its  coffers  during  a 
time  of  peace,  its  frmds  had  become 
so  reduced,  that  the  accountant-general 
of  the  hospital  had  found  it  necessary 
to  state  to  Government  his  opinion  that 
no  payments  could  be  law^ly  made 
from  it  to  the  out-pensioners,  and  that 
the  expense  of  supporting  them  must 
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thenceforwards  devolre  upon  the  public. 
I'hat  opinion  was  referred  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Crown  lawyers ;  and 
though  their  decision  upon  it  was  not 
known  at  the  time  he  made  his  last 
year’s  financial  statement,  he  had  still 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state  that  a  deficien¬ 
cy  was  likely  to  arise,  and  that  a  de¬ 
mand  of  the  nature  he  had  just  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  made  upon  the  public. 
As  soon  as  that  demand  was  made,  he 
proposed  an  act  of  Parliament  to  enable 
Jiim  to  issue  Exchequer  bills  to  meet  it, 
and  about  L.260,(XX)  had  been  so  paid. 
Now,  if  these  three-last  mentioned  sums, 
amounting  together  to  L.3,381,546, 
and  all  employed  for  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  incurred,  were  added  to  the 
L.  17,815,000,  of  which  he  had  before 
spoken,  it  would  appear  that  the  total 
sum  wanted  for  the  services  of  the  year 
was  L.21, 196,456. 

To  make  good  this  amount,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ways  and  Means  were  propo¬ 
sed.  In  the  first  place,  annual  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  L.3,000,000  had  been 
already  voted.  These  taxes  last  year 
amounted  to  L.4,000,C)00,  but  they  had 
been  reduced  this  year  to  L.3,000,000 
by  the  reduction  of  the  annual  malt- 
duties,  which  formed  a  large  consti¬ 
tuent  part  of  the  annual  taxes  of  last 
year.  The  next  item  was  L. 1,500,000 
reserved  upon  the  tea-duties,  and 
L.200,000  upon  the  lottery.  The 
next  item  was,  old  stores,  L.151,000. 
That  item,  last  year,  amounted  to 
L.163,400 ;  but,  as  it  was  ons  that  a- 
rose  from  the  general  equipment  of  our 
forces  it  was  evident  that  it  would  di¬ 
minish  duriI^l:  peace,  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  reached  the  average  of  con¬ 
sumption.  In  the  last  year’s  budget, 
we  had  had  the  advantage  of  L.500,(XX), 
the  surplus  pecuniary  indemnity  pay¬ 
able  by  France ;  but  this  sum  could 
no  longer  be  transferred  to  the  credit 
of  the  country.  There  was,  however, 
L. 110,000  to  be  repaid  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  bills 


for  public  wwks.  These  snms,  added 
together,  amounted  to  L.4, 96 1,000. 
To  complete,  however,  the  supply  for 
the  service  of  the  year,  he  proposed 
to  contract  a  sinking  fund  loan  of 
L.7,500,000.  In  the  last  year  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  loan  had  beenL. 13,000,000,  in 
the  two  preceding  years  L.i2,000,000 ; 
but  new  he  intended  to  reduce  it  to 
L.7,500,000.  His  reasons  for  doing 
BO  were  these  t  In  the  first  place,  his 
wish  was,  that  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
present  year,  instead  of  extending  from 
the  dth  of  July  1822,  to  the  5th  of  Julv 
1823,  should  only  extend  to  the  Sth 
of  April  1823,  as  in  the  next  sessipn 
of  Parliament  be  intended  to  propose 
for  its  consideration  a  measure  for  a 
general  revision  of  the  sinking  fund. 
He  should  not,  therefore,  like  to  tie 
up  the  commissioners  by  a  strict  ap¬ 
propriation  to  so  late  a  period  as  the 
5tb  of  Jul^ ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
limited  his  sinking  fund  loan  to 
L.7,500,0(X).  If  four  quarters  were 
supposed  to  be  taken  at  the  same  ge¬ 
neral  amount,  it  would  amount  to 
L.10,000,000 ;  and  one  reason  why  lie 
did  not  wish  it  to  amount  to  more  was, 
that  a  great  reduction  of  the  nominal  a- 
mount  of  the  sinking  fond  would  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
House,  by  an  act  of  this  session,  had 
appropriated  L.2,800,000  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  pensions  and  the  half-pay, 
which  it  was  very  evident  would  have 
an  effect  upon  the  nominal  sinking  fond. 
By  referring  to  the  papers  on  thetable,  it 
would  be  seen  that,  of  the  L.7,350,000 
borrowed  from  the  sinking  fond,  there 
was  taken  from  the  sinking-fund  of 
Great  Britain  L.7,350,000,  and  from 
that  of  Ireland  L. 150,000.  He  then 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
terms  upon  which  this  loan  had  been 
obtained.  For  every  L.100  Sterling, 
L.lOO  had  been  given  in  the  three 
per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  and 
L.24  : 10  : 7  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols. 
Comparing  the  prices  paid  m  the  pre* 
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sent  year  with  those  of  last  year,  it 
would  be  found,  that  L.130  three  per 
cent,  stock  had  been  given  in  1821  for 
L.1CK)  Sterling,  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  this  year  by  L.124  stock.  In 
one  point  of  view  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  public  importance  whether  a  loan 
from  the  sinking  fimd  was  obtained  at 
a  lower  or  a  higher  rate;  but  it  was  of 
material  importance,  with  a  view  to 
the  public  credit  of  the  country,  to 
know  that  there  was  an  improvement 
of  6  per  cent. 

He  then  stated  what  sum  would  be 
appropriated  to  the  real  purchase  of 
stock.  It  would  be  found,  from  the 
vote  come  to  by  Parliament  in  1819, 
and  confirmed  by  that  of  the  present 
session,  that  a  clear  sinking  fund  of  at 
least  five  millions  should  be  established. 
The  total  sum  that  would  be  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  stock  between  the  5th 
July  1822  and  the  5th  July  1823  was 
L.5,433,855.  Last  year  the  sinking 
fund,  it  was  calculated,  would  amount 
to  L.4,415,333,  including  L.1 10,820 
to  be  paid  by  the  East  India  Company. 
It  would  therefore  be  seen  that  the  sum 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt 
exceeded,  by  about  L.900,000,  that 
reckoned  upon  as  applicable  to  the 
same  purpose  last  year,  including  in 
both  cases  repayments  to  the  Bank ; 
and  in  tlie  present  year  a  reserve  for 
paying  the  dissentient  holders  of  five 
per  cent,  stock. 

The  next  item  was  a  sum  of 
L.557,000  from  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  well  known  that  during 
the  last  two  years  the  company  had  ad¬ 
vanced  considerable  claims  upon  the 
Government,  on  account  of  various  ser¬ 
vices  performed  for  the  country,  and 
particularly  on  account  of  the  St  He¬ 
lena  establishment  for  the  detention  of 
Buonaparte.  The  claim  originally  a- 
mounted  to  a  sum  of  L.1,900,000; 
which,  if  interest  were  granted  upon 
the  scale  usually  allowed,  would  esta* 
Idish  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 


pany  to  LJi,000,000.  To  that  claim, 
however,  a  variety  of  objections  was 
made  by  the  agents  of  Government ; 
and  a  settlement  was  afterwards  effect¬ 
ed  between  the  two  jpaities.  Each  of 
them  agreed  in  the  arithmetical  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  other’s  account.  But  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Treasury  and  its  com¬ 
missioners,  that  several  of  the  claims  of 
the  Company  were  not  justified ;  that 
some  of  them  had  been  pre^ously  re¬ 
jected,  and  that  others  were  even  then 
under  consideration.  Qn  the  other 
hand,  a  large  counter-claim  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  Company  was  disputed  by  the 
Company.  The  House  would  see  that 
the  only  mode  of  settling  such  a  dispute 
between  two  such  parties  was  by  a 
compromise.  Hence  the  discussion  of 
the  question  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  negotiation  between  two  indepen¬ 
dent  states.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
Company,,  consulting  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors ;  on  the  other,  the  Treasury, 
struggling  to  prevent  any  unjust  claim 
from  bemg  made  upon  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  The  question  was  therefore  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitrati<m ;  and  it  was  thought 
better  by  both  parties  that  a  sum 
should  be  first  fixed  on  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tors,  and  afterwards  be  submitted  to 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  than  that 
both  of  them  should  adhere  to  their 
strict  rights,  on  which  point  no  tribunal 
could  decide  between  them.  After 
much  consideration,  it  was  thought 
fair  and  just  to  both  parties,  to  allow 
the  Company  L.1, 300, 000  on  its  claim 
of  L.5,000,000.  After  this  sum  was 
allowed  to  be  due  to  the  Company,  the 
next  consideration  was,  to  what  pur¬ 
pose  it  should  be  applied  ?  It  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  just  and  equitable,  tnat  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  loan  made  to  the  Company  by  Go¬ 
vernment  in  1812.  Accordingly  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Company,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  L.557,000  in  addition  to  the 
L.1, 300,000  allowed  to  be  due  to  them, 
should  be  freed  from  any  future  call 
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for  the  repayment  of  that  loaa.  It  Are  per  cents.,  which  was  equivalent  to 
was  more  convenient  to  the  public  ser-  the  extinction  of  a  certain  portion  of 
vice  that  this  sum  should  be  carried  to  our  debt. 

the  account  of  the  present  year,  than  The  right  honourable  gentleman  then 
that  it  should  be  disposed  of  in  any  other  proceeded  to  show  the  actual  amount 
manner.  By  that  arrangement,  the  our  means  to  meet  the  expenditure, 
public  would  be  relieved  from  all  claim  He  would  assume  that,  unless  some 
on  the  part  of  the  Company,  and  the  circumstances  occurred  to  influence 
Company  from  all  claim  on  the  part  of  them,  the  produce  of  next  year  would 
Uie  public.  Of  the  L.557,000  agreed  at  least  equal  that  of  the  present.  He 
to  be  paid  in  liquidation  of  their  debt,  found,  that,  for  one  year,  ending  the  hth 
I..27,000  had  been  already  paid  to  the  April  1822,  the  produce  of  the  Cus- 
Govemment,  and  had  been  applied  by  toms  of  Great  Britain  was  L.9,325,000 ; 
it  to  the  repayment  of  the  holders  of  the  Customs  for  Ireland  L.1, 418,000 ; 
five  per  cents.,  and  the  remuning  making  together  L.10,74S,000.  The 
L.530,000  was  at  present  due  from  the  produce  of  the  Excise  of  Great  Bn* 
Company  to  the  Government.  Now,  if  to  tain  for  one  year,  up  to  the  5th  April 
the  sums  above  mentioned,  L.2,450,000  last,  was  L.^, 105,000  ;  that  (rf’Irelwd 
were  added,  which  would  be  received  L.2, 11 1,000  ;  making  L.28,806,000 ; 
for  die  commissioners  for  payments  on  but  from  tbe  Excise  must  be  deducted 
account  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions,  the  amount  of  malt-duty  repealed, 
they  would  have  all  the  ways  and  L.1, 500,000,  and  also  the  loss  on  the 
means  for  the  year,  except  that  portion  salt-duty,  calculated  at  one  half  year’s 
it  that  was  connected  with  toe  un-  produce,  L.650,000,  making  together 
funded  debt.  L.2.150,000,  leaving  a  net  sum  of 

And  tbis  led  him  to  say  a  few  words  L.26, 156,000.  'The  stamp-duty,  to 
upon  that  important  subject.  In  1821,  the5th  April,  amounted  to  L.6, 637, 000; 
the  Exchequer  bills,  unfunded,  amount-  the  Post-office,  L.1, 335,000;  the  as- 
ed  to  L.29,000,000,  the  Irish  Treasury  sessed  taxes,  L.7.525,000 ;  and  the  as- 
bills  to  L.1,000,000,  and  the  bills  for  sessed  taxes  for  Ireland,  L.1,300,000 ; 
public  works  and  cburches  to  L.S68,330,  making  together  L.8,8S5,000,  from 
making  a  total  of  L.S0,368,33O.  In  which  should  be  deducted  L.5()0,000 ; 
the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  leaving  a  net  sum  of  L.7, 335,000.  A 
1822,  the  Exchequer  bills  unfunded  further  sum  of  L.100,000  might  be 
were  L.3 1,566,550,  and  the  Irish  Trea-  expected,  when  the  Receivers-General 
sury  bills  L.1, 105,181,  making  a  total  should  have  paid  in  the  balances;  butcal- 
of  L.32,661,731.  Adding  to  this  sum  culatingthat  sum  at  one-half,  he  would 
L.3, 100,000,  which  had  been  voted  du-  take  the  whole  sum  at  L.7,385,000. 
ring  the  year  for  the  deficiency  of  the  The  miscellaneous  produced  for  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  last  year,  and  same  period,  L.380,000 ;  old  stores, 
for  the  payment  of  the  holders  of  five  L.151,000  ;  making  t(^ther  the  sum 
per  cents.,  there  would  be  a  sum  of  a-  of  L.53,033,000 ;  to  which  should  be 
bout  L.35,000,000.  Tbe  increase  of  added  L.1, 220,000,  or  one-fourth  the 
tbe  unfunded  debt  in  the  last  year  produce  of  our  annual  taxes  and  tea- 
would,  therefore,  be  nominally  about  duties ;  tbe  whole  amount  would  then 
L.5,831,670,  but  in  reality  not  much  be  L.54,253,000. 
more  than  L.1,000,000,  if  it  were  con-  Having  stated  the  receipts  of  the 
sidered  that  part  of  the  above  sum  was  year  at  L.54,253,000,  he  should  now 
expended  in  renewing  old  Exchequer  recapitulate  tbe  expenditure  for  tlie 
bills,  and  in  paying  off  holders  of  the  same  period.  Tbe  charge  on  the  un- 
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redeemed  debt  of  the  country  would  be 
dns  jeer  augmented  by  the  grant  of  an- 
nuitiee  to  the  amount  of  L.2,800,(X)0,' 
making  a  total  of  L^O, 91 1,000.  The 
interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  together 
with  payments  for  senrices  charg^  up¬ 
on  the  aids  of  the  year,  bnt  not  spe¬ 
cially  voted,  was  aWit  L.l,500,000 ; 
for  ue  army,  L.70, 75,000 ;  extra  ex¬ 
pense  in  Ireland,  L.290,000 ;  making  a 
total  fw  the  army  of  L.7,925,000:  naey, 
L.6,480,000;  ordnance,  L. 1,200,000; 
miscellaneous,  L.l,550,000;  and  un¬ 
der  that  head,  extraordinaries  in  Ire¬ 


land,  L.160,000 ;  Greenwich  Hospital 
out-pensionen,  L.  910,000  :  Adding 
these  several  sums  to  the  L.90,91 1,000 
enumerated,  there  would  appear  a 
clear  surplus  of  L.3,1S0,000  for  the 
country ;  add  to  this  the  saving  which 
might  be  reckoned  on  the  5th  April,  of 
L.700,000  in  the  five  per  cents.,  and 
L.2,200,000  in  the  half-pay  and  pen¬ 
sion  arrangements,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  we  had  a  sruplus  of 
L.5,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
a  sinking  fond  *. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr  Hobhouse 


*  The  following  Table  exhibita  a  comparative  view  of  tbe  budgets  of  1881  and  1888. 

SUPPLY. 

1881. 

1838. 

8,736,093  Army,  .... 

L.7,705,000 

- Extra  expense  in  Ireland, 

830,000 

■■ 

L.7.985,000 

L.6, 888.683  Navy,  .  -  .  .  .  - 

. 

5,480,000 

1,195,107  Ordnance,  ...  - 

. 

1,800,000 

1,893,366  Miscellaneous,  .  .  -  - 

1,550,000 

Extrsexpense  in  Ireland,  ,  .  . 

150,000 

. 

1,700,000 

Greenwich  Hospital,  Out.pensioners, 

• 

.  310,000 

L.18, 107,850 

L.16,615,000 

1,000,000  Interest  on  Exchequer-bills,  .  .  - 

. 

1,800,000 

891,606  By  psymentt  for  services  charged  upon  the  aids  of  tbe  year,  but 

not  specially  voted. 

L.19,S98,856 

L.17,815,000 

REDUCTION  OF  DEBT. 

890,000  Sinking  Fund  on  Excbcquer4>ilit, 

L. 390,000 

To  pay  holders  of  5  per  cents. 

8,801,000 

Deficiency  of  Ways  and  Means,  1881, 

890,456 

Toul  for  Reduction  of  Debt, 

3,381,456 

706,400  Reduction  of  Unfunded  Debt. 

L.80^895,856 

81,196,456 

1881. 

Unfonded. 

Excbeqner- bills,  -  .  ... 

-  • 

89,000,000 

Irish  Treasury-bills,  .  -  ... 

1,000,000 

Bills  for  Public  Works  and  Cbnrehes,  .  .  . 

- 

368,830 

L.90,868.330 

By  Incveasa  of  Unfunded  Debt,  -  -  - 

- 

5,831,670 

L.  36,800,000 
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brought  forward  a  motton*  for  the  repeal 
of  the  House  and  Window  Tax,  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  present  burdensome  and^ 
oppressive  amount  of  taxation,  and  the 
illusory  nature  o£-tbe  benefits  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  tlie  sinking  fund. 
This  motion  was  comprised  in  three  re¬ 
solutions,  the  two  first  of  which,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
expedient  to  repeal  the  tax  in  question, 
were  disposed  of  by  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  last,  declaring  the  tax  le¬ 
vied  on  windows  to  be  unequal,  unjust, 
and  oppressive,  was  negatived  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  146  to  59. 

Since  the  era  of  the  publication  of 
Dr  Hamilton’s  work  on  the  National 
Debt,  every  man  competent  to  follow 
the  reasonings  and  demonstrations  con¬ 
tained  in  it  must  have  been  convinced, 
that  the  calculations  of  Dr  Price  in  his 


woilc  on  Rerersioiuuy  Paymmits,  con¬ 
cerning  the  accumulation  of  money  at 
compound  mterest,  and  the  sinking 
fund  established  by  Mr  Pitt  on  the 
basis  of  these  calculations,  were  totally 
illusory ;  and  that  the  only  real  sinking 
fund  is  an  excess  of  income  above  ex¬ 
penditure.  Proceeding  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  established  in  that  celebrated 
treatise,  Mr  Hume,  taking  leave  of  mi¬ 
nute  investigations  and  piddling  details, 
came  forward,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
with  a  series  of  thirty- eight  long  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  object  of  whi^  was  to  show 
first,  how  the  national  debt  stood  in 
January  1793,  and  in  January  1822  ; 
2dly,  what  it  would  have  been  if  sup¬ 
plies  had  been  raised,  to  the  amount  of 
between  five  and  six  millions  a-year, 
on  the  average  of  the  twenty-nine  years; 
and,  Sdly,  what  it  would  have  been,  if 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

1821.  1822. 
L.4,0(X),000  Annual  Taxes,  -  -  -  -  -  -  L-S, 000,000 

1,500,000  Tea-Duties,  -  .  .  -  ...  1,500,000 

200.000  Lottery,  -  -  .  .  .  .  -  200,000 

163,400  Old  Stores,  -  .....  -  151,000 

500,000  Surplus  Pecuniary  Indemnity,  payable  by  France. 

114,570  Repayment  by  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills 

for  Public  Works,  •  •  .  .  ‘  1 10,000 

61,630  Surplus  Ways  and  Means,  1820. 


L.6,559,600 

13,000,000  Sinking  Fund  Loan,  ...  .  . 

461,539  Bank  of  Ireland,  Increase  of  capital. 

East  India  Company,  -  -  - 

Commissioners  for  Payments  on  account  of  Half  Pay,  Pen¬ 
sions,  &c.  -  -  •  .  - 

83,580  Unclaimed  Dividends,  &c. 

82  Interest  on  Land-Tax. 


L.  20,104,801 

290,456  Deficiency  of  Ways  and  Means,  1821. 

By  Increase  of  Unfunded  Debt,  .  -  5,831,670 


L.4,96 1,000 
7,500^000 

530,000 

2,450,000 


L.  20,395,257 


L.21,272,670 


Debt.  1822. 

Exchequer  Bills,  -  -  -  -  -.  .  L.20,000,000 

Exchequer  Bills,  •  •  -  ..  ..  16,200,000 


L.36,200,000 
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there  had  been  no  einking>(und  operA* 
tions  carried  on  during  that  time. 

The  general  results  which  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  was  anxious  to  esta¬ 
blish,  as  deduced  from  the  28th  and 
29th  resolutions,  may  be  thus  stated. 

Tlie  total  amount  required  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  beyond  the  a- 
mount  of  revenue  by  taxes,  in  twenty- 
four  years,  from  1793  to  1818,  was  on¬ 
ly  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  mil¬ 
lions,  whilst  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
millions  had  actually  been  borrowed  to 
pay  that  amount.  By  the  system 
that  had  been  pursued,  the  sum  of 
L.  479,814,817  had  been  incurred  as  a 
debt  to  pay  that  excess  of  expenditure,  in 
the  proportion  of  L.  29 1,229,779  for  in¬ 
terest  and  charges,  and  L.  188,585,038 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund.  In  the  29th  resolution,  the  de¬ 
duction  be  drew  was,  that  the  system 
of  borrowing,  either  for  excess  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  or  for  the  sinking  fund, 
created  a  necessity  for  borrowing,  pro¬ 
gressively  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  sum  borrowed  ;  and  that  the  bor¬ 
rowing  only  the  sum  of  L.  188,585,038 
for  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund,  had  qptailed  a  burden  consi¬ 
derably  exceeding  the  loss  of  the 
L.  20,094,333,  as  stated  in  the  8th  re¬ 
solution  to  have  been  incurred  by  re¬ 
deeming  stock  on  worse  terms  than 
those  on  which  it  was  created.  If  there 
had  been  no  sinking  fimd,  the  sum  re¬ 


quisite  to  hare  been  borrowed,  to  pay 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  excess  of  expenditure,  would 
have  been  only  three  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty  millions,  instead  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  millions,  which  had  been  re¬ 
quired  for  both. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  at¬ 
tempt  even  an  abstract  of  these  volu¬ 
minous  resolutions  ;  but  they  are  well 
deserving  of  attentive  examination  by 
all  who  take  any  interest  in  finan¬ 
cial  questions,  or  are  desirous  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  machinery 
'of  our  funding  system.  That  they  con¬ 
tain  niunerical  errors  may  be  very  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  the  principle  upon  which 
they  proceed  is  another  matter,  and 
cannot,  we  suspect,  be  so  easily  over¬ 
thrown.  The  only  wonder  is,  why  Mr 
Hume  should  have  moved  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  require  the  most  profound 
attention,  and  were  certainly  calculated 
to  provoke  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
only  a  few  days  before  the  prorc^tion 
of  Parliament ;  unless,  indeed,  his  only 
object  was,  to  have  them  recorded  in 
rile  Journals  of  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
after  a  short  reply,  in  which  he  avoided 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  calcu¬ 
lations  and  conclusions  of  the  honour¬ 
able  member,  moved  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned  till  that  day  three  months ; 
and  it  was  adjourned  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LEGAL  REFORM& 


Ma/rriage  Act  Amendment  Bill  patted  hy  the  Commont. — Strenuom  opptmtlon 
to  it  in  the  Haute  of  Lordt. — Original  BUI  almott  totally  changed,  in  lehich 
ttate  it  wot  patted^Propoted  Bill  for  relieving  Unitarian  Dtttentert  fiem 
certain  conditiont  impoted  by  the  Marriage  Act, — Roman  Catholic  Peert* 
Bill. — Debatee  on  the  Meature  in  the  Haute  of  Commont. — Carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  <f  Jive. — Ditcuttiont  in  the  Haute  cf  Lordt, — The  BUI  oppotedby 
Lord  C^hetter  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  tupported  by  Lordt  Ertkine, 
Grey,  Holland,  and  GrenvUle. — Thrown  oat  on  die  tecond  reading. — New 
Syttem  <f  Navigation  La/wt. — Colonial  Trade  BUlt. — Mr  Scarlett' t  BUI 
for  regulating  die  removal  and  tettiement  of  Paupert,  thrown  out  on  the  te¬ 
cond  reading, — Sir  Jamet  Mackintoth't  RetoluHon  concerning  die  Criminal 
Law  carried  in  a  modified  form. — BUlt  for  inflicting  heavier  penaldet  on  ac- 
cestoriet  before  the  fact  in  certain  feloniet,  and  in  aggravated  catet  of  man- 
daughter. — Mr  Martin  t  Act  againtt  Cruelty  to  Animalt. — Improvementt  in 
the  Bankrupt  Lawt. — Mr  M.  A.  Taylor' t  motion  on  the  Vice-Chancellor' t 
Court.  ' 


Of  the  reforms  proposed  or  effected, 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
in  the  different  branches  of  English  ju¬ 
risprudence,  the  first  in  order  was  the 
bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  27th  of  March,  by  Dr 
Phillimore,  for  amending  the  provisions 
of  the  26th  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  commonly 
called  the  Marriage  Act,  and  for  reme¬ 
dying  the  great  and  intolerable  evils  of 
which  that  measure  had  been  found  to  be 
productive.  The  history  of  this  act  is 
weU  known.  It  originated  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Many  of  their  Lordships  ha¬ 
ving  been  extremely  scandalixed  at  se¬ 
veral  clandestine  and  informal  marriages 
which  had  been  brought  under  their 
cognisance,  and  probably  influenced  by 
that  ancient  aversion  of  patricians  to 
intermarriage  with  plebeians,  directions 


were  given  to  the  twelve  Judges  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  bill  to  remedy  the  evils  compudn- 
ed  of.  In  conformity  with  these  de- 
rections,  a  bill  was  fi^ed,  but  it  was 
found  so  objectionable  in  its  provisions 
that  it  was  speedily  abandoned.  The 
task  was  then  undertaken  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  brought  in 
the  bill  in  question,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  with  little  opposition. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
it  encountered  the  most  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  that  is  recorded  of  any  measure, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Jews’ 
naturalization  bill,  and  was  finally  sent 
back  to  the  House  of  Lords,  so  modi¬ 
fied  and  changed  in  its  provisions,  as 
scarcely  to  be  recognised  by  its  parents 
as  their  own  ofispring.  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke,  nevertheless,  strongly  urged  the 
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expediency  of  pMUDg  the  bill  in  h»  al-  durtn'manip^oobtiunedn  licence  npos 
te^  state,  as  an  alternatire  preferable  a  fidse  statement  of  his  own  age,  or  of 
to  risking  the  loss  of  the  measure  ;  dis*  that  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
tinctly  stating,  however,  that  opportu-  about  to  intermarry,  might,  at  any  siib- 
nhies  might  be  taken  herea^r  for  seq^uent  period  of  his  life,  avail  himsdf 
amending  the  exceptionable  clauses  of  his  own  erroneous  statement,  and,  in 
which  h^  been  introduced  into  the  act  defiance  of  the  oath  he  made  when  he 
in  its  progress  through  the  Lower  House  obtained  the  licence,  prove  the  minor, 
of  Parliament  ity  of  either  of  the  parties  at  the  time 

By  the  operation  of  the  act  thus  pass-  of  the  marris^,  and  the  absence  of  the 
ed,  marriages  became  null  and  void  in  previous  consent  required  by  the  sta* 
two  cases ;  firtt,  when  solemnized,  un-  tute  :  in  which  case,  he  became  enti. 
der  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  with-  tied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  sentence 
out  the  previous  consent  of  the  parent  or  declaring  this  marriage  to  have  been 
guardian  ;  secondly,  when  solemnized  null  and  void  tJ>  initio.  Applications 
in  a  parish-church  or  public  chapel  for  a  sentence  of  nuUity  were  in  conse. 
where  banns  had  not  been  usually  pu-  quence  irequentlymade  to  the  eccleeias- 
blished,  that  is,  before  the  25th  of  tical  court  after  a  cohalutation  of  seven, 
March  1754  f .  By  a  singular  ano-  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  and  in  some  in. 
maly,  the  penalty  was  almost  never  al>  stances  twenty  years.  Penalties  like 
lowed  to  attach  in  the  latter  case ;  these  operated  against  the  innocent, 
whereas,  in  the  former,  no  obstacle  was  while  the  guilty  were  safe  ;  an  encou. 
ever  interposed  to  the  full  and  unre-  ragement  was  held  out  to  the  wont 
stricted  operation  of  the  law.  By  this  species  of  iriuid  and  peijury,  for  it  was 
enactment  of  nullity,  marriages  took  on  the  issue  of  these  ill-fat^  marriages 
place  which  had  never  any  1^^  com-  that  the  severest  punishment  fell ;  the 
mencement,  while  no  recognition,  no  children,  the  grand-children,  the  re- 
acknowledgment,  no  coh^itation  of  mote  posterity,  the  very  nori  Notonm*, 
die  parties  after  they  had  attained  their  might  at  any  time  be  amerced  of  their 
minority,  no  lapse  of  time,  in  short,  estates  and  possessions,  on  proof  made 
could  give  effect  to  marriages  thus  con-  of  the  want  of  lawful  consent.  Under 
traded ;  tractu  temporis  non  convales-  the  operation  of  such  a  law,  leaving  its 
amt.  Hence  it  hi^pened  in  practice,  immoral  tendency  ^  entirely  out  of  the 


*  Tbs  reader  will  find,  in  the  sequel,  that  tbehUtory  of  this  act  was,  hi  every  reapact,  tbs 
reverse  of  that  now  introduced  for  the  purpoae  of  amending  it,  which  encountered  the  mmt  for¬ 
midable  oppoaitim  in  the  House  of  Lords,  qt  the  bead  which  wai  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

f  In  consequence  of  the  construction  applied  to  the  words  «  usually  published, "  which  were 
to  describe  on^  the  places  where  banns  bad  been  published  anterior  to  the  passing  of  tbs 
act,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  was  obliged  to  declare  a  marriage  void  which  had  been  so¬ 
lemnised  in  a  chapel  erected  in  1765.  But,  as  there  were  many  marriages  equally  daftetive, 
an  act  of  Parliament  (81st  Geo.  TIL  c.  53.)  was  immediately  passed,  legalising  all  the  mar- 
riages  celebrated  in  such  churches  or  dispels  since  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act,  and  in¬ 
demnifying  the  clergymen  from  the  penalties  they  had  incurred. 

f  “  I  am  confidant  in  maintaining,  that  the  Marriage  Act,  by  its  actual  operation  and  a^ 
as  far  as  any  municipal  law  can  license  that  which  is  a  malum  hi  se,  does  license  adul¬ 
tery.  If  two  persons  of  mature  intellect,  and  perfectly  competent  to  underalaiid  the  nature 
of  the  contract  in  which  they  engage,  are  unit^  together  in  a  efo  facto  marriage,  deficient  in 
no  circumstance  enjoined  by  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Slate }  if  they  cohabit  together 
as  man  and  wife,  and  acknowledge  each  other  as  such  for  many  years  after  they  have  mtained 
VOL.  XIV.  PART  i.  It 
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quMtion,  no  man  was  secure  in  the 
possession  of  entiuled  property,  or  in 
the  enjoyment  of  any  dignity  which  had 
descended  to  him  in  virtue  of  any  mar¬ 
riage  contracted  since  the  25th  of  March 
1754,  for  be  couhl  liave  no  security 
that  that  mairiage  was  not  entered  into 
in  violation  of  the  act  in  question. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  remedy  these 
dreadful  defects,  which  thus  went  to 
unsettle  the  tenure  of  property,  and  to 
destroy  the  honour  and  happiness  of  fa¬ 
milies,  that  the  present  biU  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament.  The  operation 
of  the  bill  was  to  be  twofold,  prospec¬ 
tive  and  retrospective.  With  regard  to 
the  prospective  }tart,  it  repealed  entire¬ 
ly  the  nullity  dause  in  the  marriage 
act ;  and  instead  of  a  marriage  in  which 
the  consent  required  by  the  statute 
had  not  been  given  being  null  and  void 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  law  what¬ 
soever,  it  was  enacted  that  the  power 
of  annulling  it  should  be  by  a  suit  to  be 
instituted  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose. 
In  onler  to  obviate  a  possible  inconve¬ 
nience  which  might  arise  from  parties 
clandestinely  married  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  their  parents  or  guardians  with¬ 
drawing  beyond  sea,  or  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ei^lish  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  remaining  abroad  till  they 
might  attain  their  majority,  and  being 
enabled,  by  such  conduct,  to  baflSe  the 
intent,  and  elude  the  operation  of  theu. 
law,  there  was  introduced  a  clause,^' 
borrowed  in  substance  from  an  act 
which  passed  in  the  Irish  Legislature 
in  1749,  authorising  parents  and  guar¬ 
dians,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  a  case 


m  that  BOW  stated,  to  file  a  libel  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  diocese  with¬ 
in  which  the  minor  was  resident  at  the 
time  of  the  maniage,  and  empowering 
the  ecclesiastical  court  to  proceed  to 
hear  and  determine  the  cause  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  tlie  party  proceeded 
against  was  resident  within  the  diocese,' 
if  it  should  be  shown  by  affidavit  that 
such  party  had  been  served  with  the 
process  of  the  court,  and  consequently 
had  received  due  notice  of  the  pending 
proceedings. 

With  regard,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  retrospective  part  of  the  bill,  it  was 
enacted,  that  in  all  cases  of  marriages 
solemnized  anterior  to  tlie  passing  of 
the  act,  without  the  necessary  previous 
consent,  where  both  the  parties  bad 
attained  the  tq^e  of  twenty-one,  and 
continued  to  live  together  as  husband 
and  wife,  such  mannages  should  be 
hereafter  deemed  good  and  valid,  un¬ 
less  either  of  the  parties  to  such  mar¬ 
riage  should  institute  a  suit  in  a  cause 
of  nullity  within  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  act.  This  retrospective 
clause,  was  founded  upon  and  justified 
by  the  most  conclusive  precedents.  In 
1781,  Lord  Beauchamp  (now  Marquis 
of  Hertford)  brought  in  a  bill  (21.  Geo. 
III.  c.  53.  ^ready  alluded  to)  to  lega¬ 
lize  all  marriages  solemnized  in  churches 
and  chapels  in  which  banns  had  not 
been  published  antecedently  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Marriage  Act ;  and  in  1805 
Bishop  Horsley  brought  in  another  bill 
’to  the  same  e&ct  with  that  formerly 
introduced  by  Lord  Beauchamp.  Both 
received  the  unanimous  sanction  of  tlie 
Legislature ;  and  when  passed  into  laws 


the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  then,  advanced  to  nniddle  age,  separate,  on  the  ground  of 
the  want  of  parental  consent  to  their  original  union,  and  severally  intermarry  with  other  per. 
sons :  will  any  one  deny  that  persons  so  conducting  themselves,  though  they  may  not  be  amen¬ 
able  to  punishment  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  municipal  law,  are  not,  in  the  eye  of 
God  ai^-toan,  guilty  of  the  crime  of  adultery  ?  Or  can  it  be  contended  that  the  municipal 
law,  which  sanctions  such  conduct,  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  i 
law  which  is  engraven  in  our  hearts,  authorise  tlM  oommisaion 
Spreck  OH  introducing  the  hiO. 


ind  according  to  the  rule  of  that 
of  adultery  l^—Dr  PUUimore't 
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had  the  effect  of  legaHxhq^  many  mar¬ 
riages,  which  under  the  enactments  of 
the  Marriage  Act  were  absolutely  null 
and  yomI.  These  reoiodial  laws  stood 
precisely  upon  the  same  ground  with 
the  retTospeckire  partuf  the  present  bill. 
In  both  instances  marrii^es  existed  dt 
Jacto,  but  not de Jure;  and,  tberefoie, 
in  Itotb  instances,  were  absolutely  null 
and  void  ;  consequently  nothing  short 
of  a  retrospective  law  could  gire  effect 
and  validity  to  them.  If  such  a  law 
was  resorted  to  in  the  one  case,  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  it  in 
the  other. 

The  other  branch  of  the  bill  related 
to  marriages  hy  banns,  and  contidned  a 
number  of  regulations  for  preventing  the 
frauds  which  had  been  practised  in  this 
respect ;  but  upon  these  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter,  as  in  its  progress  through  the 
Upper  House,  nopartof  the  original  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  the  retrospective 
clause,  was  retained,  all  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  being,  after  repeated  discussion,  re¬ 
jected  ;  while,  in  their  room,  the  princi¬ 
ple  was  adopted  that  there  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  nuUity  of  marriage,  and  a 
multitude  of  absurd  and  unintelligible 
forms  prescribed,  the  omission  of  which, 
though  it  would  not  invalidate  the 
marriam,  was  nevertheless  to  be  visit¬ 
ed  with  severe  penalties.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  account  for  the  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  which  this  just  and  necessary 
measure  experienced  in  the  Upper 
House,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress. 
The  Ix>rd  Chancellor,  Lord  Stowell, 
and  Lord  Redesdale,  were  hostile  to 
the  whole  measure,  upon  which  they 
succeeded  in  engrafting  a  number  of 
clauses  and  provisions  calculated  to 
produce  inextricable  perplexity  and  con¬ 
fusion,  and  to  destroy  whatever  was 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  the  original 
bill. 

This  keen  and  persevering  opposi¬ 
tion  was 'remarkably  evinc^  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  Lord  Stowell  moved,  that 


\  \  \ 


the  first  clause,  whidi  establidied  the 
principle  that  marriages  once  solemni¬ 
zed  are  indissoluble,  should  be  omit- 
teil.  He  contend^  that  civil  so¬ 
ciety  had  a  i^t  to  prescribe  what 
was  a  valid  marriage.  He  then  todc 
a  general  view  of  tbe  measure,  and 
stated  that  tbe  cases  which  had  been 
ttiged  as  its  groundwork,  were  not 
so  banl  as  (My  had  been  repo- 
senUxl.  In  most  of  them  cubahita- 
tion  bad  ceased  for  many  years ;  and 
tbe  annulling  of  the  marriage  was 
sought  either  as  a  relief  fitim  tbe  debts 
and  persecutions  to  which  one  of  tbe 
parties  had  l>een  subjected  by  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  other,  or  as  a  cheaper 
process  than  a  divorce  bill.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  all  the  good  produced  by 
the  Marriage  Act  as  it  now  stood,  and 
the  misery  from  which  it  had  relieved 
fathers  and  families,  were  kept  out  of 
view,  whilst  a  few  cases  of  hardship 
were  blazoned  forth  with  detestarion 
and  horror.  The  present  measure  said 
to  minors  and  adventurers,  **  We  put 
difficulties  in  your  way,  but  once  get 
to  church,  and  you  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  your  fraud  and  im|M)sture.”  A  bill 
foimded  on  such  a  principle  afforded  a 
premium  to  unlimit^  marriages,  which 
would  more  than  counterbalance  tbe  se¬ 
curities  which  it  provided  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  improper  marriages. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  after  so  many 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  nullity  clause 
bad  been  rejected  by  the  unanimous 
sense  of  the  House,  was  not  prepared 
for  this  funeral  oration  in  its  praise. 
It  had  been  rejected  in  consequence  of 
tbe  opinion  expressed  by  the  right  re¬ 
verend  prelates,  that  marriages  once  so¬ 
lemnized  ought  never  to  be  broken, 
and  be  had  not  heard  one  word  since 
in  favour  of  its  revival.  Tbe  learned 
Lord  spoke  of  the  present  bill  as  giving 
premiums  to  undue  marriages ;  on  the 
contrary,  tbe  existing  act  gave  those 
premiums.  It  induct  men  who  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  woman’s  person, 
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to  marry  her,  knowing  that  the  mar- 
riage  could  be  broken  whenerer  they 
pleased.  The  present  bill  not  only 
prevented  such  immorality,  but  depri¬ 
ved  adventurers  of  the  prize  which 
they  had  attempted  to  gain ;  for  it  took 
away  all  the  property  from  them,  and 
sent  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  Botany  Bay.  The  learned  Lord 
seemed  to  think  that  marriage  was  or- 
dahied,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
persons  married,  but  for  that  of  fathers 
and  mothers. 

Lord  Stowell’s  motion  being  negati¬ 
ved,  the  Lord  Chancellor  moved  an  a- 
mendment  to  the  retrospective  clause, 
providing  that  marriages  obtained  by  li¬ 
cence,  when  both  parties  knew  that  the 
putative  father  was  living,  and  had  not 
given  his  consent,  should  not  be  valid. 

Lord  Ellenborough  thought  that  the 
question  of  the  knowledge  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  independently  of  any  other  objec-. 
tion,  could  scarcely  ever  be  proved  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  not  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  retrospective  clause  as  it  stood. 
He  wished  an  exception  had  been  made, 
saving  all  suits  pending.  He  could  not, 
however,  approve  a  clause  such  as  that 
proposed  by  his  learned  fnend,  which 
depended  upon  proof  of  a  nature  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

Their  Lordships  divided ;  Contents, 
18 ;  Not-contents,  68 :  Majority  a- 
gainst  the  amendment,  50. 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  then  proposed 
a  clause  for  rendering  valid,  deeds,  as¬ 
signments,  and  settlements,  made  by 
persons  having  claims  on  property  af¬ 
fected  by  this  bill.  He  should  first 
propose  it  without  the  words,  “  upon 
good  and  valuable  consideration,”  and 
if  rejected  in  that  shape,  would  propose 
it  with  those  words. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  this 
qualification  necessary  to  the  retrospec¬ 
tive  clause. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  contend¬ 


ed  that  the  clause  proposed  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  Lord  would  produce  a  monstrous 
state  of  things.  It  would  declare  chil- 
dred  legitimate,  but  disinherit  them  of 
their  property ;  it  would  people  that 
House  with  titled  beggars,  enjoying  the 
honours  of  their  ancestors,  but  stripped 
of  the  means  of  supporting  them.  If 
their  Lwdships  adopted  this  proviso, 
they  would  leave  existing  possession 
subject  to  endless  litigation  and  fraud. 

Lord  Ellenborough  hoped,  after  their 
Lordships  had  agreed  to  the  retrospec¬ 
tive  clause,  that  any  attempt  to  render 
it  nugatory  by  provisos  like  the  present 
would  prove  unavailing.  The  course 
proposed  was  one,  which,  as  guardians 
of  the  public  morals,  their  Lordships 
could  not  adopt ;  for  it  would  introduce 
a  system  of  left-handed  marriages  in 
the  true  German  style — marriages 
which  gave  legitimacy,  but  not  pro¬ 
perty. 

Lord  Redesdale  contended,  that  to 
destroy  reversionary  rights  retrospec¬ 
tively,  would  be  downright  robbery. 

The  House  then  divided :  Contents, 
27  ;  Not- Contents,  51 ;  Majority  a- 
gainst  the  clause,  24.  A  second  divi¬ 
sion  took  place  on  the  same  clause,  but 
with  the  addition  of  the  words,  for 
a  good  and  valuable  consideration." 
Contents,  31 ;  Not-Contents,  48;  Ma¬ 
jority  against  the  clause,  17. 

Tm  Lord  Chancellor  then  said,  **My 
Lords,  Ten  days  ago,  1  believe,  this 
House  possessed  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public,  as  the  radiator  between 
them  and  the  laws  of  the  country :  If 
this  hill  pass  to-night,  I  hope  in  God 
that  this  House  may  still  have  that  good 
opinion  ten  days  hence.  But,  to  say 
the  best  of  this  measure,  I  consider  it 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legal  rob¬ 
bery  ;  so  lielp  me  God.  1  have  but  a 
short  time  to  remain  with  you,  but  1 
trust  it  will  be  hereafter  known  that  I 
used  every  means  in  my  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  passing  into  a  law.” 
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On  the  question  that  the  bill  do  paae,  fled  and  disappointed  aa  be  waa^  bn 
it  was  carr^  in  the  affirmative  by  a  nevertheless  entreated  the  HoUse  to 
majority  of  23  *.  i****  ^  ^  shiqM  in  which  it 

When  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  had  returned  to  them,  for  the  sake  of 
Commons,  Dr  Phillimore  called  upon  the  point  gained,  and  to  leave  to  a  fn> 
the  House  to  concur  in  the  amend-  ture  Parliament  the  task  of  correct^ 
ments  introduced  by  the  Lords.  By  the  errors  and  inconveniences  wiw 
a  singular  reverse  of  drcumstances  which  it  was  evidently  embarrassed, 
in  the  history  of  l^;i8lation,  it  so  hap-  At  the  same  time,  he  frankly  admitted, 
pened  that  the  Marriage  Act  of  1754,  what  indeed  was  undeniable,  that  many 
which  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  alterations  introduced  by  the 
was  as  much  altered  by  the  Lower,  as  Lords  w&ee  extremely  objectionable, 
this  was  by  the  Upper  House.  The  The  clauses,  in  point  of  style,  were  ob- 
conduct  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  scure  and  verbo^  abountUng  with  un- 
upon  that  occasion,  should,  be  thou^t,  necessary  repetitions ;  in  point  of  sub¬ 
guide  the  House  on  the  present.  Baf-  stance,  there  was  an  unnecessary  mul- 


*  PaoTxvn  AOAiKR  THK  Mauiaqb  Act  Axbndxzmt  Bill.— Tbs  following  protest  was 
entered  on  the  Journals,  against  agreeing  to  the  first  enacting  clause : 

“  Dissemtunt  Because  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  withdrawing  the  effect  of  nullity  from 
the  marriage  of  minors,  bad  without  the  consent  of  parents,  is  likely  to  produce  more  and 
greater  mischiefs  than  such  as  can  fairly  be  considered  as  resuKing  from  the  general  operation 
of  the  aubsisting  Udarriage  Act.  “  Siowxll.” 

The  following  protest  was  entered  against  passing  the  said  bill : 

•<  Dissemtixmt  1st,  Because  the  bill  proposes  to  repeal  retrospectively  a  law  which  has 
endured  and  been  enacted  upon  nearly  seventy  years,  governing  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 
property ;  and  such  repeal  is,  therefore,  a  dangerous  precedent,  destroying  all  confidence  in 
rights  founded  on  existing  law,  and  threatening,  by  its  consequences,  the  destruction  of  all 

law. 

<*  2d,  Because  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  repeaL'ng  the  law  retrospectively,  is  atAnow. 
ledged  by  the  several  qualifications  intn^uc^  into  the  bill  to  limit  the  effects  of  such  retrospec¬ 
tive  repeal ;  and  yet  clauses  offered  further  to  limit  such  effects  were  rejected,  and  nnany  in. 
conveniences  foreseen  therefore  remain  unprovided  for,  and  there  may  probably  be  many  un¬ 
foreseen,  and  to  which  human  foresight  cannot  extend. 

8d,  Because,  whatever  evils  may  have  arisen  from  the  effects,  in  some  instances,  of  the  law 
proposed  to  be  repealed,  the  evil  of  a  retrospective  repeal  of  a  law  which  has  so  long  endured 
is  much  greater,  considered  as  a  precedent,  which  may  be  used  to  justify  the  mtMsest  injustice. 

«  Elboh,  C.  KanEsnALx. 

SnArTEsacaT.  Colcbestee.’' 

**  Dissektiekt  1st,  For  the  above  reasons,  and  also  because  the  bill  is  not,  either  with 
respect  to  marriages  heretofore  had  without  the  consent  of  putative  fathers,  or  heretofore  bad 
without  the  consent  of  natural  and  lawful  fathers,  founded  upon  misapprehension  of  the  law 
creating  any  such  general  practice,  as  in  my  judgment  can  authorise  the  House  to  legislate, 
as  in  this  bill,  retrospectively  with  respect  to  such  marriages. 

"  2d,  Becauw  the  House  having  refused  to  insert  clauses  in  the  bill,  saving  vested  rights^ 
and  rights  acquired  by  purchasers  of  estates  for  good  or  valuable  considerations,  from  persona 
by  the  law  of  the  land  entitled  to  sell  or  settle  such  estates,  appears  to  me,  by  this  measure, 
to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  secured  to  the  subjects  of  this 
country  their  property,  and  to  have  rendered  the  bill,  if  otherwise  fit  to  pass  into  a  law,  sudi 
as  no  reasoning  can  sanction,  and  no  precedents  can  justify.  **  ELnoir,  C. 

*'  SBArTESBoar. 

**  CoLCEBSTEE.” 

For  the  second  reason 

Vekclam.  Stowell.  I 
Sidney.  Camdxx.' 
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tiplication  of  oaths;  and  there  were 
many  regulations  which  could  not  fiiil 
to  produce  great  inconvenience  and 
embarrasament  in  operation  ;  the  fifth 
clause,  he  particularly  instancetl,  be> 
ing  so  drawn  as  to  lie  nearly,  if  not  al> 
together,  unintelligible.  These  provi* 
sions,  however,  might  create  difiBcul- 
ties,  but  they  inflicte«l  no  positive  evil 
on  society,  all  (he  inconveniences 
resulting  from  them  might  be  correct¬ 
ed  and  amende4l  by  subsequent  legis¬ 
lation.  For  these  reasons,  therefore, 
and  considering  that  this  was  the  fourth 
measure  of  the  kind  which,  since  1817, 
had  passed  the  Commons,  and  the  only 
one  which  had  been  returne<l  in  any 
ahape  from  the  Lords,  be  trusted  that 
they  would  not  allow  the  dread  of  mi¬ 
nor  inconveniences  to  prevail  over  a 
great  and  peculiar  good ;  and  that  they 
would  therefore  give  their  assent  to  the 
amendments  in  the  exact  shape  in  which 
they  had  been  sent  to  them,  as  the  only 
means  now  left  of  compassing  the  great 
object  they  had  in  view. 

Dr  Lushington,  Mr  Wetberell,  and 
the  Attorney-General,  resisted  the  a- 
mendments,  which,  it  was  moved, 
shoidd  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  months.  Mr  Plunkett,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  Mr  ^»anning,  warmly 
defended  the  expediency  of  adopting 
them  simplicUer,  and  of  rather  passing 
the  bill  in  its  present  state,  than  losing 
it  altogether.  Mr  Canning,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  declared,  that  if  it  were  not  passed 
now,  no  amendment  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  made  in  the  act  of  1754, 
which  every  body  allowed  to  be  cruel 
and  defective.  If  it  u'ere  passed  in  its 
present  shape,  it  would,  he  was  confi¬ 
dent,  be  found  so  incompetent  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  framed,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  in  a  bill 
in  the  next  session  to  amend  and  ex- 
plun  it.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  better  legislative  measure  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  than  was  to  be 
found  either  in  the  existing  law,  or  in 


that  which  it  was  now|m>posed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  he  should  vote  in  favour 
of  the  present  motion,  with  no  thanks 
to  the  Louis  for  the  amendments,  but 
with  thanks  to  Providence  for  having 
got  back  the  bill  at  all^The  House 
then  ilivided  on  the  question,  that  the 
amendments  l»e  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months,  when  it  was  carried 
in  tlie  negative  by  122  to  20 ;  after 
which  the  said  amendments  were  read 
and  agreed  to. 

The  prediction  of  Mr  Canning  was 
almost  instantly  veiified.  No  sooner 
had  the  complicated  and  clumsy  ma¬ 
chinery  organized  by  the  Lords  been 
put  in  operation,  than  a  violent  clamour 
was  raised  against  it,  and  a  universal 
cry  set  up  for  its  rep^.  We  do  not 
recollect  of  any  other  legislative  mea¬ 
sure  which  became  all  at  once  so  ex¬ 
cessively  unpopular,  and  which  men  of 
all  parties  united  so  cordially  to  loatl 
with  contempt  and  derision. 

On  the  18th  of  A{)ril,  Mr  W.  Smith 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re¬ 
lieve  Unitarian  Dissenters  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act,  which 
made  it  imperative  that  their  marriages 
should  be  solemnized  in  some  church 
or  chapel  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  by  a  clei-gyman  of  that  Church, 
and  according  to  its  ritual ;  and  to  en- 
al)le  the  clei^mien  of  their  own  per¬ 
suasion  to  perform  the  ceremony,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  dictates  of  their  con¬ 
science  and  to  natural  right ;  in  other 
words,  to  repeal  the  religious  part  of 
the  act,  and  to  place  the  Unitarws  on 
an  equal  footmg  with  the  Jews  and 
Quakers,  who  were  specially  exempt¬ 
ed.  No  further  prepress  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  this  measure,  the  abet¬ 
tors  of  it  having  been  probably  pre¬ 
vented  from  following  up  their  object, 
by  the  reception  which  the  Marriage 
Act  Amendment  Bill  had  met  with  in 
the  House  of  Peers, 

With  regard  to  the  justice  and  ex¬ 
pediency  of  removing  toe  few  remain- 
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ing  eivtt  dinbiUties  to  which  penom 
of  the  Konuu  Catholic  permiaaion  were 
still,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  sub- 
jectefl,  the  Cabinet  were  known  to  he 
diriiled  in  opinion ;  the  Loi'd  Chancel¬ 
lor  and  Lord  Liverpool  being  the  de¬ 
clared  enemies,  and  Lord  Londonderry 
and  Mr  Canning  die  avowed  advocates, 
of  emancipation.  It  was  equally  noto¬ 
rious,  that,  even  ha<l  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  been  triumphantly  carried  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  it  would 
have  been  encountered,  in  the  Lords, 
by  a  formidable  phalanx  of  opposition, 
j^ous  of  even  the  semblance  of  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  power,  splendour, 
and  authority  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  impenetrable  to  the  combined  force 
of  eloquence,  however  brilliant,  and  ar¬ 
gument,  however  irresistible,  when  en¬ 
listed  in  the  cause  of  the  long-oppress¬ 
ed  and  persecuted  Catholics.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  feeling  on  this  subject,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  great  question  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  would  have  onl^  had  a  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  prejudices  which  were 
already  known  to  exist  against  any  far¬ 
ther  concessions,  and  to  add  another 
defeat  to  the  number  of  those  which 
had  been  already  experienced  by  the 
advocates  of  this  measure.  No  colla¬ 
teral  bene&ts  could  now  result  from  a 
parliamentary  discussion  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  claims,  to  atone  for  the  want  of 
success,  by  the  quantity  of  informa¬ 
tion  disseminated  through  the  country. 
The  question  had  already  been  aigued 
and  exhausted ;  the  most  povrerfiil 
minds  in  the  kingdom  had  ranged 
themselves  on  its  side,  and  all  that  elo¬ 
quence  or  reason  could  accomplish  had 
been  already  achieved. 

But  there  was  still  one  course  left 
open  to  the  friends  of  unconditional 
emancipation,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  they  might  fairly  expect  to  car¬ 
ry  along  with  them  those  corporate 
feelings  which  are  known  to  characte* 


r 

rise '  the  aristocracies  of  all  countries ; 
and  that  was,  to  make  an  effort  to  re¬ 
move  those  disabilities  by  which  Catho¬ 
lic  Peers,  men  of  high  lionour,  worth, 
and  loyalty,  and  some  of  them  holding 
important  hereditary  dignities,  were 
excluded  from  the  first  privilege  of  the 
Peen^,  namely,  sittbg  and  voting  in 
the  Upper  House  of  ^rliament.  It 
was  no  doubt  difficult  to  separate  a 
measure  intended  to  effect  thu  object 
from  the  merits  of  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  calcidated,  that  the 
manifest  injustice  of  excluding  men 
from  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  they 
had  done  nothing  to  forfeit,  and  every 
thing  to  deserve,  more  especially  when 
the  pretext  which  had  bmn  ongindty 
furnished  for  this  exclusion  had  been 
removed,  would  outweigh  mere  gene¬ 
ral  considerations,  repress  even  invete¬ 
rate  prejudices,  and  insure  the  success 
of  a  measure,  calculated  to  atone  far 
ages  of  injury,  and  frm  from  all  real 
objection  upon  the  score  of  prudence 
or  political  expediency.  Many  per¬ 
sons,  too,  might  be  induced  to  support 
a  qualified  measure  like  the  present, 
who  would  shrink  from  the  more  libe¬ 
ral  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  eman¬ 
cipation  ;  the  objections  usuallv  urged  a- 
gainst  that  scheme  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  evaded ;  and  the  question  would 
assume  the  form,  not  so  much  of  a  fa¬ 
vour  conferred,  as  of  a  right  restored, 
to  a  number  of  individuals  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  patriotism  and  virtue. 
Personal  feelings  might  likewise  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  ^ve  some  influence,  if  not 
in  procuring  support,  at  least  jn  neutra¬ 
lizing  opposition ;  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
reasonably  hoped,  that  considerations 
of  an  inferior  order  would  come  in  as 
auxiliaries  in  forwarding  and  crowning 
with  success  a  measure,  which  might 
appeal  to  every  principle  of  natural  jus¬ 
tice  and  sound  policy  for  support. 

It  was  probably  under  the  influence 
of  these  or  similar  views,  that,  leaving 
the  question  of  emancipation  exactly 
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where  it  ttood,  Mr  Caaoiag  was  led  to 
Mibmit  a  motioa  for  this  purpose  to 
Parliameat.  He  had,  besid^  been  re* 
oeatly  appointed  to  succeed  die  Mar* 
quia  of  Hastings  as  Govemor*GeDeral 
U  India ;  and  it  is  neither  improbable 
in  itself,  nor  inconsistent  widi  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  r^ulate  minds  of  a  superior 
mould,  ambitious  of  honourable  fame, 
to  assume,  that  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  glory  with  which  the  success  of  sucli 
a  measure  would  illustrate  his  retreat 
from  that  arena  which  he  had  so  often 
illuminated  and  delighted  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  corruscations  of  wit  and  genius, 
and  die  over-mastering  bursts  of  tran¬ 
scendent  eloquence,  and  to  the  credit 
which  it  would  reflect  even  upon  his 
name  in  the  eyes  of  future  generadons. 
Even  in  the  event  of  failure,  it  would 
still  be  said  of  him,  magni»tamen  excidit 
OMsisi  he  would  carry  along  with  him, 
to  another  hemisphere,  the  gratitude 
and  the  remembrance  of  those  in  whose 
cause  the  last  effort  of  his  powerful  ge¬ 
nius  had  been  called  forth ;  and  it  would 
be  consoling  to  himself  to  reflect,  that 
the  concluding  act  of  his  public  life  in 
England  had  been  an  attempt  to  widen 
the  boundaries  of  religious  toleration, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  more  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  indulgence,  and  to 
restore  to  men  of  acknowledged  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  those  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  which  their  ancestors  had,  in 
times,  when  the  passions  of  men 
ran  high,  and  their  fears  over-mastered 
their  wisdom,  been  cruelly  and  unjust¬ 
ly  deprived. 

Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
Mr  Canning  moved  fur  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  relieve  Roman  Catholic 
Peers  from  the  disabilities  imposed  up¬ 
on  tltem  by  the  act  of  tlie  SOtli  Charles 
11.,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  sitting 
and  voting  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
After  clearing  away,  with  infinite  in¬ 
genuity  and  skill,  some  preliminary 
objections,  Mr  Canning  proceeded  to 
ol^rve,  that  the  history  of  our  I.c- 


gislatlon,  aa  affectii^  tha'Romaa  €•• 
thelics,  might  be  divided  into  three 
periods ;  the  first  dating  from  the  lie- 
formation,  or  at  least  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  tl^  reign  of  Queen  Eliaabeth, 
to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  the 
sec4Hid,  from  the  reign  Charles  IL 
to  the  Rev(dution ;  the  third,  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty,  the  era  of  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  code.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  periods,  the  cause  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  was  also  the  cause  of 
the  throne ;  and  the  enactment  of  penal 
statutes  agunst  the  Roman  Catties 
was  dictated  more  by  policy  than  by 
fahb.  With  regard  to  the  last,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  causes  which  operated  a-, 
gainst  the  Catholics  were  a  deposed 
and  exiled  monarch  of  the  same  religi¬ 
ous  belief,  a  new  dynasty,  and  a  dis¬ 
puted  succession.  In  such  a  state  of 
things.  King  William  could  not  but 
feel,  that  to  render  his  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  feeble  and  powerless,  was  to 
deprive  bis  rival  and  his  foreign  enemies 
of  the  means  of  disturbing  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  therefore 
die  measures  pursued  for  this  purpose 
must  be  conceived  not  only  as  mea¬ 
sures  of  internal  regulation,  but  of  fo¬ 
reign  policy  and  war.  The  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  ex¬ 
asperate  religious  animosities ;  and  it 
could  hardly  be  doubted,  that  some¬ 
thing  like  the  same  policy  suggested  the 
expediency  of  endeavouring,  though  by 
a  process  less  open  and  violent,  to  drive 
the  Catholics  of  England  to  expatriation. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  then 
directed  the  attention  of  tlic  House  to 
the  intervening  perioil,  comprising  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  with  which  ahme 
the  question  before  the  House  was  im¬ 
mediately  concerned.  And  here,  from 
a  review  of  tlie  particular  circumstances 
in  which  tlie  act  of  tlie  30th  Charles 
II.  was  passed,  and  ronsidering  that 
Charles,  though  not  avowedly,  was  se- 
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cretljr  •  C«tliolic ;  that  bis  brother  WM  preeeiit  motion  were  rejected,  wtrald 
openlfof  that  rdigion ;  that  the  latter,  be  permanentljr  fixed  upon  dioae  Peem 
if  not  the  former,  was  justly  euspeeted  and  their  oueoeeeora  for  erer,  without 
of  adesign  to  te^establish  thatreli^n,  the  nraalleet*  impatation  of  crime,  or 
and  to  tuibrert  the  constitution  ot  the  the  pretence  of  present  justification, 
kingdom;  that,  in  consequence.  Par-  In  corroboration  of  his  ailment, 
liament  looked  with  great  jealousy  to  Mr  Canning  referred  to  a  standing  or¬ 
tho  prospect  of  the  Duke  of  York's  sue-  der  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  in 
cession  to  the  throne ;  that,  in  effect,  the  year  1676,  only  three  years  pre^ 
the  predominant  feeling  of  the  Parlia-  vious  to  the  passing  of  the  act  by 
raent  of  that  day  was  the  dread  of  a  wbidi  the  Catholic  Peers  were  exclnd- 
Popish  successor, — ^the  right  honoura-  ed,  and  still  unrepealed,  bearing,  **  that 
hie  gentleman  inferred,  that  the  main  no  oath  shall  be  imposed  by  any  bill 
object  of  the  act  was  not  the  one  which  or  otherwise,  upon  Ifeers,  with  a  pe- 
was  in  fact  effected  by  it ;  that  the  in-  nalty  in  case  of  refusal,  to  lose  their 
tent  of  those  who  framed  it,  was  to  ex-  places  or  votes  in  Parliament,  or  liberty 
dude  the  Duke  of  York ;  that  though  of  debates  therein.”  Now,  if  the  ex- 
the  provisions  of  it  were  made  generd,  pulsion  of  the  Catholic  Peers  bad  been 
its  real  aim  was  particular;  and  that  the  intended  to  be  perpetual,  Mr  Canning 
Roman  Catholic  Peers  were  compre-  argued,  that  this  standing  order  wotdd 
hended  in  that  aim,  only  liecause  it  was  not  have  been  suffered  to  remain  ;  for 
suspected  that  they  might  be  abettors  either  tlie  Lords  were  at  the  moment 
of  the  Duke  of  York’s  politics,  and  in-  in  the  possession  ami  exercise  of  their 
struments  of  his  designs.  It  was  pass-  calm  deliberative  functions,  and  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  Commons  with  great  preci-  ing  the  expulsion  of  the  Peers  to  be 
pitation ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  violence  but  temporary,  did  not  revoke  the 
that  then  prevailed,  warrants  were  is-  standing  order ;  or,  in  the  enforced 
sued  by  order  of  that  House,  a  few  haste  and  trepidation  of  their  proceed- 
days  before  this  took  place,  for  the  ar-  ings,  they  had  not  presence  of  mind 
rest  of  five  out  of  al>out  eighteen  Ca-  to  pause  at  the  order  which  they  had 
tholic  Peers  who  then  sat  in  the  House  only  three  years  before  unanimously 
of  Lords.  Thus  harbingered  it  was  sanctioned.  The  more  probable  infer- 
eent  to  the  Lords,  who,  g(^ed  by  mee-  ence  was,  that  acting  under  the  mena- 
eages  from  the  House  of  Commons,  as-  ces  of  the  Commons,  and  under  the 
sailed  with  all  the  horrors  and  absur-  hazard,  if  they  should  refuse  their  as- 
dities  of  the  Pbpieh  Plot,  and  with  Ti-  sent,  of  being  involved  in  the  chai^  of 
tus  Oates  thundering  at  their  doors,  conspiracy  to  murder  the  King  and  sub- 
were  at  length  compelled  to  pass  the  vert  the  constitution,  their  sober  and  de¬ 
bill,  but  with  an  exemption  in  favour  liberate  judgment  was,  in  a  great  de- 
of  tlie  Duke  of  York,  which  greatly  gree,  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  im- 
disappointed  the  Commons.  It  was,  mediate  danger ;  but  that  they  did  yet 
however,  soflliriently  comprehensive  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  after  the 
exclude  from  l^liament  the  whole  of  passing  of  the  storm,  they  might  recur 
the  Catholic  Peers ;  and  tlms  a  mea-  to  the  principles  of  their  standing  order, 
sure,  hurried  through  Parliament  in  this  That  order  was  therefore  suifered  to 
indecent  manner,  and  plainly  intended  remain  unnoticed,  (for  to  bring  it  into 
as  a  precautionary  security  agmnst  an  notice  would  have  been,  in  the  heat  of 
existing  and  defined  danger,  continued  the  time,  to  ensure  its  repeal ;  and  yet 
in  force  after  every  vestige  and  shadow  surely  it  was  too  recent  to  be  forgot- 
of  that  danger  had  vanished,  and,  if  the  ten,)  a  dormant  but  solemn  recognition 
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of  those  privileges  of  the  Peerage  which 
were  siupeode^  notSBoibiUted,  l>y  the 
act  of  ParliaoieBt.  There  was  no  o- 
ther  ratiuoal  way  of  reconciling  no  ap- 
parenta  contradiction.  When  a  bill  wan 
passed  for  suspending  the  operation  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  remained  upon  the  Statute 
book  unrepealed;  to  break  out  again 
with  uncliwged  lustre,  when  the  veil 
of  the  suspension  was  removed,  i  n  like 
manner  this  standing  order  was  pro> 
bably  considered  as  retaining  its  force, 
while  it  retained  its  situaiiun ;  though 
overlaid  fur  a  time  by  the  uppressiun  of 
the  occasional  statute. 

This  construcdun,  be  added,  derived 
considerable  force  from  the  terms  of 
the  statute  itself ;  great  part  of  which 
was,  in  its  very  nature,  temporary,  and 
the  whole  so  loose  and  inaccurate,  as 
to  form  a  specimen  of  legislative  skill 
utterly  unworthy  to  be  considered  as 
fundamental  to  the  constitution.  For 
example,  the  preamble  declared,  that 
**  divers  good  laws  had  been  made  for 
preventing  the  increase  and  danger  of 
Popery ;  which  have  not  had  the  de> 
sired  effect,  by  reason  of  the  free  ac> 
cess  which  Popish  recusants  have  bad 
to  his  Majesty’s  Court,  and  by  reason 
of  the  liberty  which,  of  late,  some  of 
the  recusants  have  had  and  taken  to  sit 
and  vote  in  Parliament.”  Now,  for 
the  two  distinct  grievances  allied, 
here  the  act  provided  two  different  re¬ 
medies  :  for  the  access  to  his  Majesty’s 
Court,  forbidding  the  resort  of  Papists 
to  Court ;  for  the  danger  arising  from 
sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament,  that 
of  their  removal  fiom  the  two  Houses, 
But  the  two  grievances  were  not  only 
distinct  in  themselves,  but  implied  to 
different  classes  of  persons,  llie  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  preamble  relating  to  sit¬ 
ting  and  voting  in  Parliament,  was  abso^ 
lute  nonsense,  if  aj^ied  to  the  Peers ;  for 
it  was  not  only  not  “  of  late”  that  Peers 
of  whatever  religion  had  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  (ff  sitting  m  Parliament;  up  to 


that  period,  they  had  sat  in  the  House 
of  Lmvls  as  a  mat;»r  of  light,  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  oath  of  supiemacy  impos¬ 
ed  by  the  bth  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
in  the  Huuse  of  Coromoas,  but  exempt¬ 
ed  by  a  special  clause  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  oath.  In  Um  House  of 
Commons,  indeed,  some  Catholics  had 
contrived,  by  evasions  of  one  kind  or 
another,  to  regain  seats,  and  two  or 
three  Popish  recusants  bad  been  de¬ 
tected  and  expelled ;  one  species  of 
Popish  recusancy  being  the  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  supi*emacy.  The  de¬ 
claration  in  the  preamble  could,  there¬ 
fore,  apply  only  to  the  Commons  ;  yet 
the  exclusion  which  this  act  effected 
comprehended  both,  and  for  a  reason 
wbi^  affected  only  the  Commons,  ex¬ 
cluded  the  Lords  from  their  seats  in 
their  own  House  of  Parliament.  Tho 
other  grievance  stated  in  the  preamble, 
was  theaccess  to  the  King’s  Court;  and 
the  liability  of  Catholic  Peers  to  be 
prosecuted  for  coming  into  the  King’s 
presence,  or  into  the  Court  where 
King  resided,  was  the  only  penalty 
which  the  preamble  of  the  statute  rea¬ 
sonably  inferred.  But  this  was  remov¬ 
ed  by  the  act  of  1791,  (31st  Geo.  III.,) 
and  the  Catholic  Peers  were  relieved 
from  that  part  of  the  oath  of  supremacy 
which  Catholics  cannot  take  consistent¬ 
ly  with  their  spiritual  scruples,  and  a- 
gain  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
ifovereign,  and  acknowledged  heredi¬ 
tary  Counsellors  of  the  Crown,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  denying,  upon  oath,  that 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  fo¬ 
reign  Prince,  Prelate,  state  or  potentate 
hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or 
civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or 
pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly, 
within  this  realm.”  By  taking  this 
oath,  the  Catholic  Peer  bad  a  right  to 
enter  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
to  tender  his  advice  in  the  royal  closet ; 
but  into  Parliament  he  could  not  go 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy 
in  its  former  shape ;  denying  tranaub- 
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■tamtiation,  and  aiMrtinj  the  inroea* 
tkm  of  tim  Virj^m  Mary  rnd  oUier 
Saints,  and  the  sacrifire  of  tl^o  moss,  to 
be  superstitious  ami  idolatrous.  Was 

there  ever,”  exclaimed  the  right  bo> 
nourable  gentleiuan,  absurdity  like 
this  ?  'llie  Catholic  Peer  may  drire  dU 
rectly  to  St  James’s,  and  liemand  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  royal  presence  ;  the  ca¬ 
balistic  words,  '*  temporal  and  ciril," 
tlissolre  the  interdiction  of  the  fifth 
clause*  of  the  act  of  Charles  11.,  and  the 
closet  doors  fi^  ouen  at  the  sound  ;  but 
if  he  turns  bu  horses’  heads  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Parliament-House,  the 
charm  loses  its  efficacy ;  no  entrance 
there  except  through  the  words  “  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  spiritual,"  followetl  up 
with  a  sworn  opinion  upon  certain  con¬ 
troverted  points  of  religious  faith  and 
worship.” 

**  But,”  continued  Mr  Canning,  **  the 
strange  anomalies  in  the  situation  of 
Catholic  Peers  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Fertile  as  was  the  reign  of  George  111. 
in  acts  of  relief,  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
it  remained  for  his  present  Majesty,  at 
the  opening  of  his  auspicious  reign,  to 
add  a  furtlwr  anomaly  to  the  condition 
of  his  Catholic  Peers,  by  a  distinction 
the  most  gracious  and  benevolent  in  de¬ 
sign,  but  bringing  some  mixture  of  bit¬ 
terness  with  enjoyment ;  a  distinction 
exalting,  indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Peer,  but  at  the  same  time  sharp¬ 
ening  the  sting  of  his  recollections.  1 
allude  to  the  Coronation.  Last  year, 
for  the  first  time  for  upwards  of  ISO 
years,  were  Catholic  Peers  summoned 
to  attend  a  Coronation  ;  an  august  and 
awful  ceremony,  not  to  be  viewed  as  an 
unmeaning  pomp,  a  mere  gorgeous  pa¬ 
geant,  but  as  a  public  ratification,  by 
the  Sovereign  of  a  free  people,  of  the 
compact  which  binds  together  all  the 
orders  of  the  realm.  This  solemn  po¬ 
litical  rite  was  celebrated  with  all  the 
magnificence  becoming  a  monarch  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bis  nobles,  his  prelates,  and 


bis  counsellors,  and  by  ercrwds  of  k's 
loving  subjects — leceiving  thehr  unir«<l 
homage,  nnd  pleilging  himself  to  tlieir 
protection  and  good  government  in  re¬ 
turn.  it  was  C'elebrate<l  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  tlie  representatives  of  CathoHc 
as  well  as  Protestant  Europe.  Ima¬ 
gine  the  Ministers  of  foreign  poten¬ 
tates  collecting  for  their  respective 
Courts  tire  details  of  this  splendid  and 
affecting  consecration.  Wbo  is  it  that 
overto]i8  the  Barons  as  they  march  ?— 
the  Catholic  L<Md  Clifford.  Who  is  it 
that  does  homage  to  the  throne  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  highest  onier  of  the  Peer¬ 
age  ? — the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Whom  has  the  King  selected  to  return 
thanks  to  this  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
most  splendid  and  most  worthy  in  the 
realm,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  li¬ 
bation  to  his  Majesty’s  health  ? — again, 
the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Did  it 
occur  to  the  representatives  of  Europe, 
when  contemplating  this  animating 
spectacle — did  it  occur  to  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Catholic  Austria,  of  Catholic 
France,  or  of  states  more  bigotted  in 
matters  of  religion,  that  the  moment 
this  ceremony  was  over,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  would  become  disseised  of  the 
exercise  of  his  privilege  among  bis  fel¬ 
low  Peers  ;  that  his  robes  of  ceremony 
were  to  be  laid  aside  and  hung  up,  un¬ 
til  the  distant  day,  when  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  a  successor  to  his  present  most 
gracious  Sovereign  might  again  call 
him  forth  to  assist  at  a  similar  solem¬ 
nization  ;  that,  after  being  thus  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Peers  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  and  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Princes  and  nations  of  the 
world,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  highest  in 
rank  among  the  Peers,  the  Lord  Clif¬ 
ford,  and  others,  like  him,  representing 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestry,— as 
if  called  forth  and  furnished  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  like  the  lustres  and  banners  that 
flamed  and  glittered  in  the  scene,  were 
to  be,  like  them,  thrown  by  as  useless 
and  trumpery  formalities;  that  they 
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might  bend  the  knee  and  kim  the  hand 
— that  they  might  bear  the  train  or  rear 
the  canopy — might  diachai^  the  ofhcea 
amigned  by  Roman  pride  to  their  bar* 
bar^  ancestora-^ 

Purpurea  tollant  aulsa  Britanni, 

but  that  with  the  pageantry  of  the  hour, 
their  importance  faded  away ;  that  as 
their  distinction  vanished,  their  humilia¬ 
tion  returned  ;  end  that  he  who  head¬ 
ed  the  procession  of  Peers  to-day,  could 
not  sit  among  them  as  their  equal  on 
the  morrow  ? 

“  Nor  is  this  the  only  act  of  royal 
beneficence  and  condescension  to  the 
highest  order  of  Catholics,  which  has 
marked  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty.  In  the  course  of  the  late  royal 
visit  to  Ireland,  a  Noble  Lord  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  Earl  of  Fingall, 
was,  by  the  fitvour  of  his  Majesty,  de¬ 
corated  with  the  riband  of  the  national 
order  of  Ireland.  In  the  preamble  of 
the  statutes  of  that  order,  we  find  the 
qualifications  which  eveiy  man  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  possess,  who  is  selected  for 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  a 
knight  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  therein  de¬ 
clared,  “  That  it  hath  been  the  custom 
of  wise  and  beneficent  Princes,  in  all 
ages,  to  distinguish  the  virtue  and  loyal¬ 
ty  of  their  subjects  by  marks  of  honour, 
fitc.  that  BO  their  eminent  merits  may 
stand  acknowledged  to  the  world,  and 
create  a  virtuous  emulation  in  others  to 
deserve  similar  distinction.”  These 
reasons,  no  doubt,  recommended  Lord 
Fingall  for  so  high  a  mark  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  favour.  Of  his  qualifications  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  as  to  the  emu¬ 
lation”  which  that  most  gracious  favour 
was  to  excite,  how  was  that  to  be  ex¬ 
emplified  ?  Did  not  Lord  Fingall,  when 
he  departed  from  the  Court  of  Dublin 
to  his  own  estate  in  the  country,  find 
himself  in  a  worse  situation,  as  to  the 
exercise  of  political  rights,  than  any  of 
the  labourers  who  till  the  ground  a- 
round  his  dwelling  ?  Lord  Fingall,  a 


Catholic  Peer,  is  not  only  wholly  dis¬ 
qualified  ftom  sitting  or  vothig  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  but  even  from 
voting  at  the  election  of  a  member  for 
either.  The  tillers  of  hie  ground.  Ca¬ 
tholic  or  Protestant,  have,  probably  the 
very  humblest  of  them,  a  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  at  the  election  of  *  member  to  re¬ 
present  him  in  Parliament ;  while  Lord 
Fingall  and  his  fellows  are  not  thought 
fit  to  be  intiusted  with  the  privily  of 
voting  at  the  election  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  Peers  of  Ireland.  Is  this  an  ano¬ 
maly  which  ou^t  to  have  perpetual 
existence  ?” 

Having  put  these  cases,  thus  elo¬ 
quently,  to  show  the  strange  and  ano¬ 
malous  situation  of  Catholics  under  the 
existing  laws,  he  recurred  to  the  subject 
of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  shewed,  by  a 
number  of  acute  and  pertinent  observa¬ 
tions,  how  the  measure  of  exclusion  had 
arisen  out  of  that  monstrous  fabrication, 
and  the  insane  credulity  of  those  who 
abetted  it.  In  conclusion,  he  summed 
up  the  essence  of  his  ailment  in  the 
following  manner : 

“  Tlie  questions  which  I  require  to 
be  answered  are,  first.  Were  not  Ca¬ 
tholic  Peers  first  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  30th  of  Charles 
II.,  after  they  had  been  expressly  and 
anxiously  retained  there  by  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  at  the  time  when  she  imposed 
the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Not  that  I  think  it  by 
any  means  clear,  that  Elizabeth  impo¬ 
sed  that  oath,  even  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  decided  intention  of 
excluding  Roman  Catholics  frem  Par¬ 
liament.  The  oaths  at  different  times 
administered  to  Catholics  have  been 
of  two  sorts :  some  have  been  put  to 
them  b(m3  fde  as  tests  of  their  alle¬ 
giance;  while  others  have  been  fra¬ 
med  as  tests,  not  of  loyalty,  but  of 
Catholicism  ;  the  framers  of  this  latter 
sort  of  oath  assuming  Catholicism  to 
be  disloyalty.  The  oath  of  suprenmcy 
of  Elizabeth  was  framed,  1  am  inclined 
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to  believe^  in  the  hope  that  CathoUce 
might  be  brought  to  take  it.  Partially 
pe^pa  they  did ;  generally  speaking 
they  did  not.  But  when  was  that  oath 
subsequently  imposed  on  the  Peers, 
together  with  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  those  enactments 
were  clearly  and  confessedly  not  intend¬ 
ed  as  tests  of  allegiance,  but  were  pre¬ 
scribed  with  a  fore-knowledge  tliat  the 
Catholics  would  not  take  them, — or 
rather  with  a  pre-determination  that 
they  should  be  such  as  Catholics  could 
not  take.  Secondly,  Wherefore  were 
the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  thus  expel¬ 
led  from  Parliament?  With  the  view 
of  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from 
^e  throne,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
Popish  Plot  ?  If  with  a  view  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Popery  from  the  throne,  that 
object  is  long  ago  attuned ;  the  throne 
is  unalterably  iS-otestant.  If  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  die  Popish  Plot,  then  arise 
the  further  questions :  Were  the  five 
Cathidic  Peers  justly  or  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused  of  participation  in  that  plot  ?  If 
justly,  why  were  they  not  put  upon 
their  trial?  One  only  of  mem  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  he,  it  is  true,  was 
condemned  ;  but  has  not  even  his  inno¬ 
cence  been  since  established?  And  even 
if  upon  that  point  there  is  any  scepti¬ 
cism,  what  is  the  species  of  justice  which 
condemns  four  accused  persons  upon 
the  trial  of  one,  and  which  deduces 
from  four  charges  and  one  trial  the 
proscription  of  thrice  the  number  not 
only  innocent  but  unaccused,  and  not 
only  in  their  own  persons,  but  through¬ 
out  all  succeeding  generations  of  their 
posterity  ?” 

Mr  Peel  replied  to  Mr  Canning, 
and,  pursuing  me  course  in  which  he 
had  always  proceeded,  met  the  proposal 
with  a  decided  n^^tive.  He  denied 
that  the  law,  which  excluded  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Peers  from  Parliament,  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  madness  engeiidereil  by 
the  Popish  Plot ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  to  be  accounted  for  solely  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  reference  to  the  state  of  the  times. 


Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  story  of 
Oates  was  a  mere  tissue  of  fabrication, 
what,  he  asked,  had  predisposed  the 
country  to  receive  and  to  credit  that  fri- 
brication?  The  country  was  at  that  time 
enlightened.  It  was  at  that  very  period 
at  which  Mr  Justice  Blackstone  descri¬ 
bed  the  constitution  to  have  arrived  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  theoretical  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  at  that  period  which  Mr  rox  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “  era  of  good  laws  and 
bad  government.”  Why,  then,  at  such  a 
peri^,  were  the  people  prepared  to  swal¬ 
low  with  avidity  every  story  propagated 
against  the  Catholics?  The  reason,  he 
said,  was  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  eight  years  immediately  preceding 
the  passing  of  the  bill.  Charles  II.  had 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis 
XIV.,  by  which  he  declared  that  he 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  rdigion,  that  he  was  determined 
to  reconcUe  himself  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  he  would  adopt  mea¬ 
sures  for  re-establishing  Catholicism  in 
his  dominions ;  and  by  which,  for  the 
sum  of  L.200,000,  not  half  the  sum 
which  Parliament  would  now  vote  for 
the  Caledonian  Canal  or  Milbank  Pe¬ 
nitentiary,  he  engaged  to  barter  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  liberties  of  his  country.  Was 
tliere  then  no  cause  for  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Peers,  when  tnis  infa¬ 
mous  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Lords  Arlington,  Clinord,  and 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  three  Catholic 
Peers ;  and  when  its  object  was  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  civil  and  religious  constitution 
of  Britain  ?  Let  any  man  look  to  the 
period  of  Charles  IL,  and  whatever  he 
might  think  of  the  story  of  Oates,  he 
would  find  that  there  existed  against 
the  liberties  and  religion  of  this  coun¬ 
try  a  formidable  and  an  infamous  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  that  the  object  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  establish  the  claim  of  a  Popish 
successor  to  the  throne,  but  to  subvert 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  re-establish 
the  Catholic  in  its  place. 

But  further,  this  act  founded  upon 
the  Policy  of  the  Legislature  in  1678, 
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waa  BUictiooed  and  confiriped  at  the 
Revolution ;  and  if  any  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  in  its  nature  be  permanent, 
permanency  ou^t  to  belong  to  those 
acts  pas8e<t  at  the  period  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  when  it  was  declare<l  that 
James  11.  bad  a  de8<;]cn  to  exi  h  pate  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  had  been  under 
the  direction  of  evil  counsellors  and  evil 
ministers.  Such  was  the  intention  of 
the  Parliament  of  that  day ;  and  he 
never  couhl  believe,  if  it  were  not 
their  intention,  that  Ix>rd  Somers  and 
the  other  Whigs  would,  in  1705,  so  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  have  inserted  the 
articles  in  the  Scottish  Union,  that  the 
Peers  and  Commons  from  thence, 
should  necessarily  be  Protestants,  and 
Protestants  only. 

Finally,  he  contended,  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  proposed  by  Mr  Canning  would 
not  remedy  any  of  the  anomalies  in 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  which  he  complained.  The  Irish 
Catholic  Peerage  would  present  a  mass 
of  such  anomalies.  The  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholic  Peer  would  be  qualified  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords :  he  might  be 
elected  as  a  representative  Peer:  but 
when  the  same  individual  offered  him¬ 
self  ui  a  member  of  Parliament  for  a 
town  or  county  in  England,  (as  an  Irish 
Peer  might  do,)  he  would  he  turned 
back,  bemuse  he  could  not  take  those 
oaths  and  declarations  from  which  he  was 
freed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If,  also, 
the  English  Roman  Catholic  Peer  was 
called,  as  he  would  be  by  his  writ  of 
summons,  to  counsel  and  atlvise  the 
Crown  de  rdns^  concementilms  Ec- 
clesiam  Anglicanam  ;  if  he  were  to  he 
admitted  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of 
England,  would  it  be  no  anomaly  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  a 
magistrate  in  the  county  in  which  he 
mi^t  reside;  and  could  i^  by  any  sound 
argument,  be  maintained,  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  instance,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  first  privilege  and  power 
of  his  rank,  he  should  ^  precluded 
from  receiving  the  slightest  mark  of  con¬ 


fidence  of  the  Crown  in  the  way  of 
official  situation  ?  But  taking  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  more  general  and  enlarged 
view,  wouM  it  be  wise  to  pass  a  partial 
measu.e,  and  to  open  to  the  Catholics 
one  hr.mrb  of  the  Legislature  with  no 
security  whatever?  What  would  be 
the  situation  of  the  House,  wlien,  in 
some  future  sta;^  of  concession,  securi¬ 
ties  began  to  be  insisted  on  ?  Would 
it  not  l)e  said,  “  You  have  opened  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  you  have  admitted  those  who 
have  bere«litary  and  iirevocaWe  rights ; 
you  have  given  the  Crown  the  power 
of  calling  to  the  House  of  I.<ords  any 
number  of  its  Catholic  subjects ;  you 
have  done  this  without  taking  any  se¬ 
curities  ;  and  when  you,  the  House  of 
Commons,  come  t«)  admit  persons  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  people  to  serve  only  for  a  li¬ 
mited  time,  wdl  it  not  be  invidious  for 
you  to  require  those  securities  which, 
in  the  former  case,  you  have  declared 
unnecessary?*’  Would  it  not  be  said, 
when  they  admitted  not  the  Duke 
Norfolk,  and  the  Lords  Clifford  and 
Shrewsbury  only,  but  all  their  de¬ 
scendants  ;  when  they  gave  the  power 
of  creating  any  number  of  Catholic 
Peers  not  merely  to  the  reigning  mo¬ 
narch,  hut  to  monarchs  in  all  time  to 
come  ;  that  if,  in  return  for  so  lai^  a 
concession  to  the  Aristocracy  and  the 
Crown,  they  bad  required  no  security, 
it  would  be  invidious  in  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  to  require  security 
against  a  danger  which  could  only  arise 
through  the  exercise  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  ? 

Mr  Plunkett’s  speech  was  principal¬ 
ly  occupied  in  answering  the  arguments 
on  which  Mr  Peel  had  groimded  bis 
opposition  to  the  proposed  measure. 
In  his  general  remarks  he  followed  near¬ 
ly  the  same  course  of  obsen'ation  with 
the  mover.  He  contrasted  the  spirit 
of  the  Catholics  at  the  period  when 
the  bill  in  question  was  passed,  with 
what  was  known  to  be  the  present  feel¬ 
ings  ard  conduct  of  that  body ;  and 
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contended,  that  admitting  that  other 
causes  of  suspicion  existed  t^nst  them 
than  the  fable  of  the  Popish  I^ot,  and 
even  allowing  that  they  were  then  dis¬ 
affected,  they  were  so  no  longer,  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  ground  to 
continue  an  exclusion  against  a  loyal 
and  well-affected  Peer,  which  had  b^n 
obtained  against  his  disloyal  and  disaf¬ 
fected  ancestor,  or  to  enforce  an  act 
which  passed  when  doubts  existed  of 
a  Protestant  succession  and  of  a  rebel¬ 
lion,  after  the  succession  to  the  throne 
was  secure,  and  disaffection  extinguish¬ 
ed. 

After  a  few  general  remarks  from 
Mr  Wetherell,  and  a  masterly  reply 
from  Mr  Canning,  in  which  he  recapi¬ 
tulated  the  substance  of  his  argument, 
and  pointedly  remarked,  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  if  they  had  been  sparing  of  rea¬ 
soning,  had  been  peculiarly  liberal  of 
admonition,  the  House  divided,  when 
Mr  Canning’s  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  5 ;  249  having  voted  for, 
and  244  against  it. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  which  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  May,  Mr  Wetherell  opposed  it 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  the  lead¬ 
ing  argument  in  which  was,  that  the 
present  measure  ^vas  utterly  repugnant 
and  contradictory  to  those  views  of  the 
general  question  which  had  been  taken 
by  either  side  of  the  House,  and  even 
by  those  majorities  which  had  formerly 
b^n  successful.  Mr  Peel  spoke  chief¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  some 
misconceptions  and  misapprehensions 
which  had  arisen  respecting  the  views 
he  had  formerly  submitted  to  the  House ; 
adding,  however,  that  he  considered  it 
a  fatal  objection  to  this  measure,  which 
he  did  not  oppose  merely  because  it 
was  a  partial  one,  that  it  exempted  the 
House  of  Peers  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which 
had  been  framed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  considered  as  indispen- 
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sable  by  Mr  Grattan,  Mr  Ponsonby, 
and  all  the  enlightened  advocates  of  tM 
general  question ;  and  that  it  proposed 
to  commit  the  injustice  of  i^mitting 
Peers,  while  commoners  were  exclud¬ 
ed.  Lord  Londonderry  remarked,  that 
if  Mr  Peel  would  be  satisfied  with  an 
oath  of  supremacy,  the  bill  might  be 
easily  so  modified  as  to  secure  his  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  danger  which 
some  apprehended  from  the  measure,  it 
bad  not  been  made  apparent  to  his  mind, 
and  therefore  be  would  concur  in  the 
bill.  Mr  Canning  coincided  entirely  in 
opinion  with  his  noble  friend,  and  decla¬ 
red  that  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
rested  his  measure  were,  that  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  existeil,  first,  from  the  date 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  and,  secondly,  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Revolution, 
and  which  formed  a  justification  for 
the  statutes  which  had  been  framed  a- 
gainst  the  Catholics,  had  now  passed 
away,  and  that  while  he  was  willing  to 
grant,  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  a  great 
political  necessity  demanded  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  individud  privil^es,  still  the 
existence  of  that  necessity  ou^t  to  be 
incontrovertibly  proved.  He  was, 
moreover,  of  opinion,  that  much  weight 
had  been  attache<l  to  the  ccmduct  of 
our  ancestors  at  the  Revolution.  Our 
ancestors,  said  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  in  |^e  unsettled  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  tiidlb,  took  the  laws  as  they 
found  them.  How  different  was  the 
situation  of  the  country  now,  from  that 
in  which  it  stood  at  those  periods  to 
which  the  opponents  of  the  Catludics 
were  fond  of  referring  for  arguments  a- 
gainst  them  ?  Forabout  ahundred  years 
after  the  Reformation,  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  parties  were  combating  on 
this  soil ;  it  mi^t  be  said  that  a  strug¬ 
gle  was  going  on  to ’see  which  would 
wed  the  state,  and  make  her  exclusive¬ 
ly  its  own.  But  the  time  of  combat 
was  passed ;  the  Catholics  tendered  a 
willing  submission. 
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**  VklsU,  et  victum  ••ndere  palnuw 
Aufonii  ridere :  turn  est  LsTinia  coiyux.’* 

"  You,”  said  the  Catholics,  **  hare 
wedded  the  state ;  we  no  l(H>ger  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  rivals ;  we  wish  to  be  uni¬ 
ted  with  you  in  friendship ;  we  are 
willing  to  live  quietly  under  your  reign ; 
we  call  upon  you  to  deal  out  an  equal 
measure  of  justice  and  mercy  towards 
us.”  The  question  of  rivalry  had  been 
decided.  The  Protestant  religion  and 
the  constitution  were  inseparably  uni¬ 
ted;  and  all  that  he  asked  was,  that 
the  subdued  party  might  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  enjoymmt  of  that 
happiness  which  was  to  be  obtained  by 
living  under  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  and  participating  in  its  privi¬ 
leges.  The  House  ought  to  consider, 
that  it  was  not  the  business  of  states 
to  found  their  prosperity  upon  extraor¬ 
dinary  virtues ;  they  must  calculate  on¬ 
ly  on  the  ordinary  average  weight  of 
good  qualities  which  might  be  hoped 
to  be  found  in  all  mankind.  It  was  a 
great  panegyric  upon  those  noble  per¬ 
sons  for  whose  relief  the  bill  was  in¬ 
tended,  that  under  all  their  privations 
they  Iiad  preserved  their  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  constitution  unsha¬ 
ken  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  would  always  continue  in  the 
same  temper  of  mind.  By  refusing  to 
accede  to  the  measure  which  he  had 
introduced,  the  House  would  maintain 
a  system  of  exclusion  w'hich,  when  it 
was  necessaiy,  was  harsh,  but  had  now 
become  inhuman.  He  called  upon 
them  to  redeem  themselves  from  the 
imputation  of  adapting  their  own  con¬ 
duct  to  tliat  uncharitable  and  unfeeling 
principle  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
Catholic  community,  and  to  concede  a 
gift  which,  if  given  w'ith  grace,  would 
be  received  with  gratitude,  and  tend 
to  cement  in  one  bond  of  union  the 
people  of  the  Catholic  creed  with  the 
professors  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 


by  a  majority  of  19;  the  ayes  bebg 
^5,  and  the  noes  223.  lliu  conclu¬ 
ded  the  debates  in  the  Commons,  no 
discussion  having  occurred  on  the  third 
reading,  which  took  place  on  the  17tb 
(d*  tlie  same  month. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  bOI  having 
passed  through  its  previous  stages,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  moved  the  second 
reading.  This  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Colchester,  who  strenuously  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  the  exclusion  oi  the  Catholic 
Peers  bad  originated  not  from  any  par¬ 
tial  or  temporary  cause,  but  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  spirit  of  our  legislation,  commen¬ 
cing  from  the  laws  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Eliz.  23.  29.  35.) 
against  all  Roman  Catholic  recusants 
indiscriminately;  continuing  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Test  Act ;  afterwards 
substantially  recognised  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  formally  and  specifically  enacted 
as  to  Scotland,  and  incorporated  in  the 
very  Act  of  Union ;  after  the  interval 
of  tliree  reigns  from  that  of  Charles  II., 
deliberately  confirmed  and  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  in  the  first 
year  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  (1st  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  §  16.) ; 
and,  lastly,  by  9th  Geo.  U.  c.  26.  §  6., 
which  confirmed  all  the  former  securi¬ 
ties  in  express  words,  and  declared 
them  to  be  in  as  full  force  as  if  every 
clause  and  provision  of  the  former  acts 
had  been  therein  inserted  and  re-enact¬ 
ed.  This  being  the  origin  and  spirit  of 
our  policy,  he  contended  that  no  case 
had  been  made  out  to  justify  our  dis¬ 
turbing  it ;  that  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  religion  were  in  direct  hoetilitv 
to  the  reformed  religion ;  and  thougn 
tliat  hostility  had  b^n  partially  miti¬ 
gated,  yet  it  was  a  constant,  and  might 
soon  b^me  an  active  principle ;  that 
the  present  fewness  of  the  Catholics  in 
number  afforded  no  security  against 
their  future  increase,  or.  against  the 
danger  which  would  result  from  the 
present  measure,  were  it  to  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  that  the  Protestant  ascen- 
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dbacy  must  h«  p«ram»tHl,  or  ws  ifcoiikl 
hsre  in  no  kmg  tuie  »  CatlM^  domi¬ 
nation. 

Lord  Enkine,  after  some  obeerra- 
tioBs  on  the  judicial  murder  of  Lord 
Strafford,  who  was  condemned  on  the 
testimony  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  the 
fonner  oif  whom  was  afterwards  con- 
▼icted  of  peijury,  on  the  oadis  of  abore 
forty  aritnoaees,  who  proyed,  without  a 
shadow  of  contradiction,  that  be  was, 
without  an  hour’s  absence,  at  St  Omer’s 
in  France,  throughout  the  whole  period 
when  he  had  been  swearing  to  the 
traitorous  meetings  in  the  Stnmd  of 
London,  remained,  that  while  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  universal  mistrust  and  pro¬ 
scription  contmued,  h  might  be  mffi- 
cult  to  make  an  exception  of  the  Peer¬ 
age,  after  the  SOth  of  Charles  II.  had 
been  passed ;  but  now,  when  die  whole 
proscriptiye  system  had  been  abandon¬ 
ed,  when  spiritual  supremacy  was  no 
longer  confounded  with  temporal  autho¬ 
rity,  and  when  Catholics  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  magistracy  after  taking  the  oaths 
cff  abjuration  prescribed  by  modem  sta¬ 
tutes,  it  was  absurd,  and  iniquitous, 
and  contradictory,  to  persevere  in  per¬ 
petuating  an  exclusion,  the  reason  for 
which  had  long  since  vanished,  and 
which  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prolong  those  heart-burnings 
and  animosities  enkindled  in  times  of 
danger,  confusion,  and  difficulty.  In 
Scotland,  the  King’s  religious  suprema¬ 
cy  was  never  admitted,  and  such  an 
oath  was  never  ffierefore  administered; 
and  so  entirely  was  such  supremacy  set 
aside,  that  by  the  33d  of  the  late  King, 
referring  to  another  act  passed  two 
years  before,  for  die  protection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Irish  Catholics,  the  oath  of 
juration  only  was  prescribed  as  set  out 
in  the  statute,  whi^  declares,  that  who¬ 
ever  shall  have  taken  it  is  to  be  held  to 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  loyal 
subject,  and  as  having  a^ured  Popory 
altogether.  Now,  he  ooffid  not  coaa- 
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prdiend  why'  this  art  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  test  of  loyal¬ 
ty,  and  an  al^ration  of  Popery,  in 
every  sense  connected  with  fidelity  to 
Government ;  and  why  the  same  oaths 
that  are  daily  administered  to  other 
Catholics,  and  under  which  they  are 
admitted  to  public  stations,  should  not 
likewise  be  accounted  a  sufficient  test 
for  Catholic  Peers,  who  never  should 
have  been  subjected  to  any  test  what¬ 
ever.  To  keep  up  this  solitary  test  of 
supremacy  for  the  purpose  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  was  therefore  not  only  most  un¬ 
just,  but  manifestly  contradictory  and 
absurd.  ' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  against 
the  measure  with  a  vehemence  and 
decision  unusual  to  his  character.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  this  bill  demanded 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  unlimited 
concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Give  the  Cathofics  this  bill,  and  they 
could  resist  nothing  hereafter,  which 
they  ought  to  resist.  If  be  could  hesi¬ 
tate  one  single  moment  to  grant  any 
thing  which  the  Roman  Caitholics  could 
request  or  desire,  provided  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  was  secure,  he  should  art 
most  unworthily.  But  he  never  could 
learn  what  securities  were  to  be  given 
to  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  that 
was  the  reason  adiy  be  never  could  a»r 
sent^to  the  concessions  asked.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  last  seaskm  he 
had,  indeed,  seen  a  bill  which  prtqioeed 
its  securities.  But  was  it  from  the 
descendants  of  the  grert  authors  of  the 
Revfdution  of  1688  that  a  measure 
proceeded  which  was  the  most  amaaing 
thing  be  bad  seen  in  the  course  \>f  a 
long  life?  The  aneasure  ef  last  year 
provided,  or  rathm*  left  one  security, 
which  was,  that  the  King  should  be 
a  Protestant ;  but  it  left  that  Protest¬ 
ant  King  to  be  surrounded  by  Roman 
Catholic^  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Lord  Chancelkn*.  If  he  were  speak¬ 
ing  any  where  but  in  that  House,  be 
would  say  he  had  never  seen  such  aon- 
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sense,  or  such  trash  about  bulls  and  dis* 
pensations  as  that  bill  contained.  He 
could  avail  himself  of  the  authority  of 
Mr  Pitt,  of  Mr  Grattan,  of  many  Noble 
Lords  in  that  House,  celebrated  as  ad¬ 
vocating  concession  since  the  lasttweaty 
years,  and  even  of  the  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  this  bill,  to  bear  him  out  in 
saying,  that  until  the  end  of  last  ses¬ 
sion,  not  one  of  them  had  asked  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  without 
securities  to  the  Protestant  Church.  It 
might  be  said,  that  this  was  a  particu¬ 
lar  measure,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  one.  But  that  he  would 
deny.  When  their  Lordships  should 
have  passed  the  bill  now  before  them, 
it  would  be  out  of  their  power  hereaf¬ 
ter  to  deliberate  as  they  ought  on  any 
further  concession.  On  looking  at  the 
bill  in  its  original  shape,  he  was  dispo¬ 
sed  to  think  that  he  had  been  misled  by 
some  foolish  fellow  of  a  printer,  who 
had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  manuscript. 
The  bill,  to  his  great  astonishment,  pro¬ 
posed  to  repe^  an  act  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Can¬ 
ning,)  whom  he  wished  very  well  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  world  he  might  go  to, 
assisted  as  he  had  been  by  the  labours 
of  many  lawyers,  should  pretend  to  re¬ 
peal  an  act  which  had  been  repealed  a 
hundred  years  ago.  This  absurdity, 
however,  had  been  got  over;  and  its 
advocates  went  on  to  say,  that  the 
circumstances  and  causes  which  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  were  now 
removed,  and,  therefore,  tliat  the  bill 
ouglit  to  be  adopted,  without  ever  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  circumstances  and 
causes  which  had  called  forth  repeated 
enactments  since  that  period,  had  all 
disappeared  with  those  at  the  time 
Charies  II.  No  man  could  look  at  the 
history  of  this  country  prior  to  the  Re¬ 
formation,  without  feeling  that  our  an¬ 
cestors,  however  nobly  they  might  have 
conducted  themselves  in  o^r  respects, 


had  ignominioualy  submitted  to  Ae 
See  of  Rome.  From  that  period  down 
to  the  Revolution,  the  public  mind  took 
another  turn,  and  the  country  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  all  those  miseries  which  re¬ 
sulted  naturally  from  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  its  religion,  and  the  difficulty 
of  determining  whether  the  Catholic  or 
the  Protestant  would  ultimately  be  a-' 
dopted  by  the  State.  Now,  an  act  to 
repeal  the  acts  which  had  passed  at  dif-  • 
ferent  times,  imposing  restrictions  on 
the  Catholics,  was  an  act  to  restore  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  But  what 
was  the  opinitm  of  Chief-Justice  Hale 
himself,  with  respect  to  the  oath  of 
supremacy?  He  had  stated  distinct¬ 
ly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Prote¬ 
stants  and  Catholics  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  in  the  same  sense,  if  the 
Catholic  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  su¬ 
premacy.  Jt  was  impossible  that  they 
could  give  the  Catholics  what  they  ask¬ 
ed,  and  leave  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  their  present  state.  In  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  tlie 
House  of  Commons  was  at  liberty  to- 
have  Roman  Cathciic  members,  while 
the  House  of  Lords  was  prohibited. 
This  was  inconsistent  enough  ;  but  it 
was  with  perfect  astonishment  be  had 
heard  it  insinuated,  that  all  the  great 
men  concerned  in  the  Revolution  were 
seized  with  such  a  terrible  fright  as  to 
continue  and  re-enact  for  that  reason  a- 
lone,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Charles 
II.  in  the  settlement  which  they  made. 
In  his  opinion,  if  Titus  Oates  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  bom,  the  same  enactments 
would  have  taken  place.  He  could 
not  forget  what  Russell  had  said  of  Po¬ 
pery, — what  Sidney  had  said  of  it.  In 
looking  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
the  principle  upon  which  those  enact¬ 
ments  rested,  the  question  with  him 
was,  whether  the  measures  taken  by 
William,  Queen  Anne,  and'  George  1. 
and  U.,  for  the  security  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  establishment,  should  or  should 
not  be  repealed  ?  In  all  the  indemnity 
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•cfiB  that  ipere  passed,  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  act  of  Chaiies  II.,  but 
merely  to  those  which  he  had  just  men¬ 
tioned.  He  was  anxious  to  provide 
for  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day ;  and 
not  being  able  to  foresee  what  might 
happen,  he  was  desirous  to  retain  the 
securities  which  our  ancestors,  at  the 
Revolution,  considered  to  be  necessary. 
He  might  told,  indeed,  that  no  act^ 
not  even  those  of  the  Revolution,  could 
be  considered  fundamental ;  that  the 
legislature  of  one  day  could  not  bind 
the  legislature  of  another ;  but  it  ac¬ 
corded  with  the  principles  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  say  of  certain  acts,  that  posterity 
should  be  cautious  bow  they  disturbed 
them.  With  respect  to  the  acts  to 
which  he  now  alluded,  they  were  stated 
at  the  time  to  be  fundamental  and  bind¬ 
ing  for  ever ;  which  marked  at  least 
the  importance  attached  to  them  by  our 
ancestors.  What  was  the  language  of 
King  William  in  all  bis  communica¬ 
tions  ?  He  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
some  permanent  settlement  should  be 
made,  in  order  that  the  religion  and  li¬ 
berties  of  the  country  might  never  a- 
gain  be  put  into  dan^r.  And  what  did 
our  ancestors  do  ?  They  who  were  so 
desperately  frightened  by  Titus  Oates, 
re-enacted  the  disability  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Peers  to  sit  in  Parliament;  they 
provided  that  the  Lords  should  be  Pro¬ 
testant,  the  Commons  Protestant,  and 
the  King  Protestant  also;  they  even 
took  care  to  provide  that  he  should 
marry  a  Protestant ;  and,  not  content 
with  all  that,  they  added  a  Coronation 
oath,  by  which  the  King  bound  him¬ 
self  to  support  the  Protestant  religion 
as  by  law  established.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  they  made  the  Church 
and  State  Protestant,  uid  the  ICing 
could  not  take  his  seat  on  the  Throne 
without  pledging  himself  to  protect, 
both  Chuixh  and  State,  under  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  an  oath.  They  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  Parliament  should  be 
Protestant  as  well  as  the  King ;  and 


the  Bill  of  R^hts  declared  that  that 
should  be  the  law  for  ever.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  Pariiament  had 
not  die  power  to  alter  the  law  if  they 
should  mink  proper;  but  he  would 
say,  that  they  ought  to  proceed  wiA 
great  caution  in  a  quesUon  of  aura 
vast  imp<ntance,  and  hesitate  before 
they  passed  so  great  a  censure  uptm 
those  who  effected  the  Revolution. 
With  r^ard  to  the  Union  with  Scot¬ 
land,  he  would  say,  that  if  they  wen 
nt  liberty  to  do  that  which  was  now 
proposed,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
luid  made  a  baigun  with  the  legislature 
of  this  country  so  exceedingly  foolish, 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  designate  it 
by  any  appropriate  epithet.  He  would 
cdl  on  Noble  Lords  to  read  the  acts 
both  of  England  and  Scotland  relative 
to  the  Union,  and,  having  done  so, 
they  could  entertain  no  doubt  but  that 
a  pure  Protestant  Legislature  was  in¬ 
tended.  It  was  expressly  stated,  that 
no  man  should  be  elected,  and  tliat  no 
man  should  elect,  to  a  seat  in  either 
House,  who  was  not  a  Protestant.  It 
appeared  to  him  utterly  impossible  thi^ 
they  could,  under  these  statutes,  agree 
to  this  bill. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  an  act 
was  passed  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  causes  that  produced  the  act 
of  Charles  II.,  and  yet  it  recognised 
the  provisions  of  that  measure.  In  the 
same  way,  the  act  of  George  I.,  with¬ 
out  referring  to  the  Revolution,  alluded 
to  all  the  acts  and  declarations  which 
had  sprung  out  of  it,  and  re-enacted 
them  all.  He  then  alluded  to  the  act 
of  indemnity  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  as  a  farther  illustration  of 
his  argument.  In  the  preamble  of  that 
act,  the  causes  and  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  act  of  Charles  U. 
were  enumerated ;  and  he  contended, 
that  their  Lordships  could  not  agree  to 
the  present  measure,  without  saying 
that  all  the  causes  and  circumstances 
which  occasioned  various  acts  from  the 
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time  of  Chu4ea  II.  up  to  the  last  year, 
had  ceased  ta  exist.  How,  he  de¬ 
manded,  could  such  an  assertion  be 
made  bj  those,  who,  year  after  year, 
when  bnnging  bills  into  Paiiiament  on 
tfais  Tery  i^ert,  ushered  them  in  with 
a  declanuion,  timt  they  could  not  think 
of  CDOching  on  the  Protestant  establish¬ 
ment  in  Church  and  State,  and  there¬ 
fore  proposed  what  they  called  securi¬ 
ties,  but  what  be  considered  to  be  no 
securities  at  all  ?  How  any  one  could 
introduce  such  a  measure  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  at  the  same  time  say,  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
general  measure  of  emancipation,  he 
could  not  conceive.  It  was  repeatedly 
urged,  that  the  question  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  would  be  'carried  sooner  or  later. 
He  did  not  beKeve  it :  and  he  thought 
the  oftener  the  assertion  was  made,  the 
less  chance  there  was  of  its  being  con¬ 
firmed.  If  these  were  the  last  wonls 
he  should  ever  speak,  be  would  sa^'. 
that,  should  this  measure  be  carried, 
then  the  liberties  of  his  country,  as  set¬ 
tled  at  the  Revolution,  the  laws  of  his 
country  as  established  by  the  securi¬ 
ties  ficwmed  at  that  time  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  her  freedom,  were  all  gone ; 
but  be  should  have  the  pleasure  to  re¬ 
flect,  that  he  had  not  be^  accessary  to 
their  destruction. 

Tbe  arguments  of  the  Chancellor 
were  ably  answered  by  Lords  Grey, 
HoUand,  and  Grenville,  particularly  by 
Lord  Grenville,  who  argued  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  manly,  comprehensive,  and 
statesmanlike  manner.  From  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  bill,  he  said,  the  greatest  of 
all  benefits  would  accrue — ^the  benefit  of 
doing  justice.  In  comparison  with  this, 
he  set  at  nought  all  which  they  had 
heard  in  the  way  of  precedent  and  au¬ 
thority  ;  all  the  statements  and  the  do¬ 
cuments  which  bad  been  quoted;  all 
the  penal  enactments  for  which  the 
Statute-book  had  been  resorted  to.  His 
answer  to  all  this  was,  Be  just,  and 
fear  not.”  If  it  was  true,  tlmt  six  in¬ 


dividuals  only  were  a^iriered,  or  tiiat 
this  bill  was  even  brought  in  to  meet 
the  case  of  one  indiridutd,  and  whether 
that  individual  was  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  in  the  country,  in  such  a  case  he 
should  say,  as  he  now  said,  that  their 
Lordships  were  not  at  liberty  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  what  next  might  come  to  pass, 
or  to  speculate,  hypothetically,  upon 
what  measures  they  were  to  take  in 
consequence.  Their  Lordships  had 
it  in  their  power,  by  lookmg  at  it  in 
its  true  light,  and  by  divesting  their 
minds  of  all  that  visionary  terror  which 
had  been  attempted  to  be  thrown  a- 
round  it,  to  confer  upon  the  British 
empire  the  greatest  imaginable  benefit. 
This  question  he  viewed  as  a  question 
of  distributive  justice.  There  were  two 
grounds,  and  two  only,  upon  which  it 
was  possible,  by  any  power  or  authority 
known  to  the  constitution  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  divest  a  Peer  of  England  of  his 
r^ht  to  sit  and  vote  in  that  House. 
The  first  was,  the  conviction  of  a  Peer 
of  any  offence,  of  such  enormity  as  might 
seem  properly  to  incur  this  penalty;  the 
second,  such  a  ground  of  overwhelming 
state  necessity  as  might  justify  the  ta¬ 
king  away  from  a  Peer  ue  hereditary 
and  constitutional  rights  in  question. 
He  was  speaking  in  an  English  House 
of  Lords,  in  which  every  Peer  had  a 
right  to  say,  I  sit  here  by  a  privil^e 
which  I  hold,  not  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
mission  or  favour,  but  aaa  right,  co-or¬ 
dinate  writh  the  constitution  itself,  and 
not  depending  on  the  discretion  of  any 
one.”  The  question,  then,  for  their 
Lordships  was,  whether  the  rights  of 
those  Peer^  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  grossest  fraud  and  the 
most  violent  injustice,  should  or  should 
not  Im  restored  to  them  ?  He  felt  him¬ 
self  bound  to  restore  to  these  injured 
individuals  the  rights  of  which  they  had 
been  most  iniquitously  deprived,  upon 
evidence  the  most  false  and  flagitious. 
He  denied  that  any  such  consequence 
as  bad  been  anticipated  would  neces- 
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sarily  follow  upon  the  admission  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  Peers  into  that  House. 

Much  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  securities ;  and  to  him  it  seemed  that 
there  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  No¬ 
ble  Lords  that  sort  idea,  as  if  there 
were  some^ing  in  the  abstract  name 
of  securities  existing  independent  of 
those  dangers  against  whitm  they  had 
originally  been  provided.  When  this 
measure  was  new,  undoubtedly  there 
existed  a  great  desire  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  securities  to  meet  all  possible 
dangers,  if  those  dangers  could  be  shown 
to  exist.  But  the  wonderful  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  year 
1801,  had  so  oHupletely  altered  his  opi¬ 
nions  about  securities,  as  to  induce  him 
last  year  to  declare,  “  that  if  this  bill 
had  come  up  to  the  House  in  the  form 
of  an  absolute  and  unconditional  gift  of 
political  privilege,  he  should  have  gi¬ 
ven  it  his  concurrence  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  because  he  thought  the  concession 
proper  in  itself,  beciuise  it  was  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  wise  justice  and  true  pdicy,  and 
because  the  benefits  it  would  a^ieve 
would  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  passing 
of  the  bill  without  them.”  On  the 
other  hand,  while  he  was  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  bill  without  any  securi¬ 
ties,  yet,  seeing  that  a  great  many  of 
his  fellow-subjects  thought  differently 
on  the  matter,  and  being  sensible  of  bow 
great  importance  it  was,  whenever  the 
bill  mi^t  pass,  that  it  should  not  be 
the  triumph  of  one  party  of  men  over 
another,  but  rather  the  Imnd  of  concili¬ 
ation  between  them,  he  thought,  that 
if  by  the  adoption  of  any  securities  that 
should  not  trench  on  the  great  principle 
of  the  nteasure,  their  otjections  might 
1)6  removed,  and  their  apprehensions 
quieted,  it  w'ould  be  well  to  pass  the 
measure  with  these  additions. 

It  bad  been  objected,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure  was  not  calculated  to  set 
the  general  question  at  rest.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  was  not.  So  far  from  indulging 
any  expectation  of  the  hind,  he  earnest- 
/ 


ly  entreated  their  Lordships,  if  any  one 
them  felt  deposed  to  sumiort  the  bill 
under  an  impression  so  fuM  and  mis¬ 
taken,  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  Let 
such  Noble  Lords  be  assured,  that  where 
the  pdicy  and  wisdom  of  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  were  so  evident,  qotbing  but  the 
full  concession  of  it  could  set  H  at  rest. 
Their  Lordships  would  inevitably  be 
obliged  to  settle  this  important  question 
at  no  remote  period.  What  they  must 
do  at  length,  they  might  as  well  do  with¬ 
out  fiurtber  delay ;  for  every  day  that 
the  fin^  settlement  of  the  question  was 
delayed,  added  to  the  emborTassment 
attending  it.  He  could  not  suppose 
that  their  Lordships  would  take  up  an 
injurious  <q)inion  against  illustrious  and 
suffering  individu^  founded  on  the 
worst  of  authorities.  Nor  would  they, 
with  the  Noble  Earl  opposite,  while  they 
professed  themselves  convinced  of  the 
peijuries  of  Oates,  perpetuate  the  wrong 
which  they  had  generated,  because  it 
might  have  been  found  convenient  in 
prat^ce.  The  injury  being  once  ac¬ 
knowledged,  the  blame  and  dishonour 
of  it  must  attach  to  their  Lordships  as 
long  as  it  remained  unremedied.  Their 
attention  had  now  been  called  to  it; 
and  if  they  permitted  the  mischief  to 
remun  unredressed,  it  was  not  Titus 
Oates,  it  was  not  Lord  Shaftesbury,  it 
was  not  the  profligacy  of  the  Minister 
of  Charles  II.,  to  wboM  account  the  in¬ 
jury  must  be  laid ;  but  it  was  to  the 
House  tit  Lords  oi  the  {nesent  day  that 
the  imputation  must  attach.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  had  admitted  the  infamy  of 
Oates,  and  bad  allowed  the  injustice  of 
his  accusations.  **  It  is,”  said  tne  Noble 
Eari,  **  au  ugly  stain  to  be  sure ;  but 
look  at  the  Revolution,  and  those  who 
achieved  it.  Did  not  they  sanction  this 
exclusion  ?”  The  fact  vras  admitted. 
To  those  persons  the  aggrieved  parties 
might  have  looked  for  i^ress  in  time 
gone  by ;  but  it  was  fur  the  Noble  Lords 
whom  he  was  now  addressing,  to  re¬ 
concile  to  their  own  breasts,  if  they 
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could,  the  InjiMtice  of  permittii^  this 
persecution  to  exist  one  dsy  more.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat,  even 
under  the  circumstances  which  the  No¬ 
ble  Earl  had  put,  he  could  not  allow  that 
the  liberties  of  the  country  had  ever 
been  endangered  by  the  Catholics,  not 
eren  under  the  impending  danger  of  a 
Popish  priesthood  and  a  Popish  succes* 
sion.  The  best  security  which  could 
be  taken,  our  ancestors  arranged  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  adopted 
under  that  of  James  11.,  by  driving  the 
latter  from  his  throne,  and  thereby  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  hopes  o(  himself  and  his 
posterity.  In  the  agitation  which  en¬ 
sued,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
they  overlooked  the  injustice  of  perpe¬ 
tuating  an  odious  proscription  against 
individuals  who  were  no  parties  to  the 
acts  which  that  proscription  was  in¬ 
tended  to  punish.  The  experience,  not 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  Mary  only, 
might  have  proved  their  fidelity  ;  but 
the  reigns  of  James  I.,  and  Charles  II., 
showed,  that  whatever  dangers  might 
have  surrounded  the  throne  at  any  time, 
there  was  no  moment  at  which  any 
<langer  had  arisen  to  it  from  the  law  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  restored  to  Ca¬ 
tholic  Peers  their  theoretical  and  posi¬ 
tive  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Whatever  dangers  did 
exist,  no  security  surely  was  ever  ob¬ 
tained  from  excluding  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Peers  from  Parliament.  This  was  a 
question  of  right  to  be  done,  which  their 
Lordships  had  too  long  delayed  to  do. 

At  length,  after  a  debate,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  speakers  on  both  sides 
displayed  uncommon  ability  and  elo¬ 
quence,  the  House  divided,  when  there 
appeared.  Contents,  present,  80,  proxies, 
49, — in  all  129;  Not-Contents,  present, 
97,  proxies,  74, — in  all  171.  The  bill 
was  therefore  lost  by  a  majority  of  42. 


Five  bills  enumating  from  the  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  introduced  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade  and  Commerce,  were  this  session 
carried  through  Parliament,  and  passed 
into  lates ;  thus  giving  effect  to  the 
propositions  submitted  by  Mr  Wallace 
at  the  close  of  last  session,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  clearing,  simpliMng,  and  a- 
mending  the  Navigation  Laws  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  intercoiftae  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  In  their  progress  through  Parlia¬ 
ment,  these  bills  attracted  little  atten¬ 
tion,  though  their  importance  is  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  not  only  from  the 
effects  likely  to  result  from  the  enact¬ 
ments  themselves,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  system  of  which  they  mark  the 
commencement,  and  from  this  being  the 
first  instance  in  which  practical  states¬ 
men  have  acted  under  the  guidance  of 
the  general  principles  developed  by  the 
science  of  political  economy  *. 

The  first  and  the  least  important  of 
these  bills,  though  by  far  the  longest,  as 
it  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  venerable  absurdities  of  former  times 
with  respect  to  commercial  regulation, 
is  entitled,  An  act  to  repeal  divers  an¬ 
cient  statutes,  and  parts  of  statutes,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dise  from  and  to  foreign  countries.”  It 
includes  such  acts  as  were  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  and 
the  date  of  the  Navigation  Law,  12th 
of  Charles  II.,  and  which,  though  incon¬ 
sistent  with  subsequent  acts,  or  render¬ 
ed  unnecessary  by  them,  have  hitherto 
remained  unrepealed.  The  roost  of 
the  laws  thus  erased  from  the  statute 
book  having  previously  fallen  into  de¬ 
suetude,  and  being  only  known  to  an¬ 
tiquarian  research,  produced  as  little 


*  See  an  able  article  on  the  “  Navigation  Laws,”  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeiiew,  vol,  xxxTiii, 
p.  478. 
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effect  M  those  ageiiut  sorcery  or  witch* 
craft.  They  are  remarkable  through¬ 
out  for  the  encouragement  which  they 
gave  to  foreigners  to  settle  among  us 
and  trade  with  us.  For  example,  it  is 
enacted  in  the  9th  of  Edarard  111.,  that 
no  alien  or  deniaen  shall  be  troubled  in 
his  trade,,  but  may  freely  buy  or  sell  as 
be  pleases ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  14th 
of  tM  same  reign,  that  all  merchants, 
denixens,  and  foreigners,  except  those 
which  be  of  the  King's  enmity,  may, 
without  let,  safely  come  into  the  realm 
of  England  with  their  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandise.”  Among  some  of  the  sta¬ 
tutes  which  have  become  obsolete  by  a 
change  of  manners  or  habits  of  life,  may 
be  reckoned  those  respecting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  hawks,  loii^-bows,  arrows 
and  sliafts,  beads.  Popish  relics,  rosa¬ 
ries,  breviaries,  portals,  legends,  and 
lives  of  saints. 

The  second  bill  is  entitled,  “  An  act 
to  repeal  certain  acts,  and  parts  of  acts, 
relating  to  the  importation  of  goods  and 
merchudise,”  and  cancels  statutes,  and 
parts  of  statutes  enacted  during  and 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  “  in  or¬ 
der  that  other  regulations  relating  to  im¬ 
portation  may  be  declared  consolidated 
and  comprised  in  one  act,”  After  a  pre¬ 
amble  stating  this  object,  it  proceeds  to 
repeal  tlie  third  article  of  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Laws,  or  that  which  enacts  Uiat 
*'  no  goods  of  the  |;rowth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  ABU^  Africa,  or  Ame¬ 
rica,  shall  be  imported  into  England,  but 
in  such  ships  as  do  truly  belong  to  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  and  are  navigated  by  a  mas¬ 
ter,  and  three  English  mariners ;”  and 
the  fourth,  which  enacts  that  **  no  goods 
or  commodities  of  fotei^  growth,  pro¬ 
duction,  or  manufacture,  which  shall 
be  brought  into  England  otherwise 
than  in  mips  built  and  navigated  as  a- 
bova,  shall  be  shipped  fiom  any  other 
place  but  the  place  of  their  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture,  or  from 
those  ports  wbwe  they  can  only  be,  or 
usually  have  been,  brought,”  together 


with  the  8th  section  of  the  same  act, 
which  relates  ta  the  importation  of 
goods  from  Russia,  and  certain  enu¬ 
merated  and  Turldah  goods;  and  the 
18th  and  14th  seetitma,  which  relate 
to  the  importation  of  any  commodities 
from  the  Levant  seas,  or  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  commodities  the  growth,  pro¬ 
duction,  or  manufacture  Spain  and 
Portugal  respectively,  from  any  of  the 
porta  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  the 
Western  Isles,  Mad.)ira,  tw  the  Canary 
Islands. 

Then  follows  the  repeal  oi  various 
other  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  down  to  the  present 
time, ,  the  cancelling  of  which  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  way  few  the  provisions 
of  the  third  bill,  entitled,  **  An  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  navigation  and 
commerce,  by  regulating  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  goiids  and  merd^dise,  so  ftr 
as  rela^  to  the  countries  or  places 
from  whence,  and  the  ships  in  which, 
such  importation  shall  be  made.” 
Though  navigation  and  commerce  are 
intimately  connected,  and  have  general¬ 
ly  been  found  to  flourish  together, 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  their 
interests  seem  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other.  It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  have  a 
great  commercial  navy  without  a  great 
commerce  ;  but  it  is  not  so  plain  that 
we  might  not  have  a  great  trade  with¬ 
out  a  greet  shipping,  and  that  we  might 
npt  find  it  our  interest  to  employ  fo¬ 
reigners  as  our  carriers.  By  proceed¬ 
ing  on  a  policy  which  would  encourage 
tr^s  at  the  expense  of  shipping,  we 
might  gain  for  a  time  in  commercial 
profit,  but  we  should  lose  in  national 
power,  commercial  security,  and  mari¬ 
time  influence.  National  power  and 
maritime  greatness,  which  in  a  country 
•  like  England  must  depend  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  commerci^  shipping,  must 
never  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  cheaper 
commodities,  or  to  please  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers.  Our  coasring  trade,  our  colo¬ 
nial  trade,  and  our  fisheries,  must  be 
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exchiflirely  carried  on  in  British  veseek ; 
and  ail  osu’  iateroourse  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  niwt  be  conducted  by  the  same 
means,  so  for  H  they  will  permit,  or 
the  weii>4indentood  interesiB  of  our 
shipping  require.  Tliis  has  been  (be 
principle  of  all  our  narigatian  acts.  In 
the  5th  of  Richard  IL  (a.  s.  1881)  we 
hare  the  first  rude  draught  of  a  law 
arowedly  directed  towands  the  increase 
of  shipping,  as  distinguished  from  trade 
or  oommeroe.  The  object  of  that  law 
was,  that  for  increasing  the  .shipping 
of  ^gland,  of  late  much  diminisned, 
none  of  the  Kmg’s  subjects  shall  here¬ 
after  ship  any  Idnd  o£  merchandise, 
either  outsrard  or  homeward,  but  only 
in  ships  of*the  King’s  ssfojects,  on  for¬ 
feiture  of  sh^  and  merchandise ;  in 
which  ships,  also,  the  greater  part  of 
the  crews  shall  be  the  King’s  subjects.” 
This  law,  which,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
would  have  excluded  every  foreign  ves¬ 
sel  from  any  of  our  ports,  and  severely 
crippled,  if  not  entirely  destroyed  all 
foreign  trade,  was  relaxed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  by  a  proviso  that  allowed 
meitbants  to  employ  foreign  ships 
where  no  English  ships  could  be  bad.” 

In  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
navigation  laws  prohibiting  exportation 
or  importation  in  any  but  English-built 
ships,  was  repealed,  and  a  duty  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  duty  on  aliens  imposed 
instead  of  them,  on  natives  who  did 
not  employ  English  ships.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  ref^ing  these  statutes  is  one 
which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  legislating  on  afiairs  where  foreign¬ 
ers  are  one  of  the  parties,  and  no  doidit 
dictated  the  relaxations  of  law  in  the 
present  bill.  It  is  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  as  follows,  That  since  the  ma¬ 
king  of  the  said  statutes,  other  sove¬ 
reign  princes  finding  themselves  aggrie¬ 
ved  with  the  same  acts,  as  thinking  the 
same  nutde  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice 
of  their  country  and  navy,  have  made 
like  penal  laws  against  such  as  should 
ship  out  of  their  countries  in  any  other 


veesek  than  of  their  several  countries 
and  domiaions,  by  reasem  whereof  there ' 
hath  not  only  grown  gvaat  displeasure 
‘  betwixt  the  foreign  Princes  and  the 
Kings  this  realm,  but  also  (be  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  sore  giieved  and  da¬ 
maged.”  This  state  of  the  law  conti- 
Du^  till  the  year  1651,  though  it  was 
well  understood  that  our  nai^  power 
depended  m  the  extent  of  ourahipping, 
as  had  been  pointed  out  by  Ba¬ 
con,  who,  in  remarking  on  a  restrictive 
law  of  Henry  VII.,  observes  with 
praise,  “  That  bis  Mijesty  took  care 
to  make  his  realm  potent  at  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  for  our  ancient  statutes  in¬ 
cite  by  all  means  to  bring  in  all  sorts 
of  commodities  haring  for  end  che^- 
ness,  and  not  looking  to  (he  point  of 
state  amceming  the  naval  power.” 

In  that  year  the  famous  general  na¬ 
vigation  act  was  passed  by  Cromwdl 
and  the  Rum^  Parliament,  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  English  sbipjMDg  then  rot¬ 
ting  in  our  harbours,  and  to  counteract 
the  Dutch,  who,  working  at  a  lower 
freight,  auj^lanted  us  in  the  trade  of 
our  own  colonies,  and  seduced  the  sailors 
from  our  own  vessels.  T'he  remedy 
for  these  evik  was  adopted  with  the 
more  readiness,  that  whue  it  promoted 
the  interest  of  our  navigation,  it  struck 
a  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  a  republic, 
which,  by  its  hai^hty  carriage  to  the 
Protects,  and  repeated  acts  favour 
to  the  partisans  the  exiled  family, 
had  incurred  the  high  dkpleasure  of  t^ 
English  Commonwealth.  The  act, 
then,  was  to  the  effect,  **  That  no  nter- 
chandise,  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  A- 
merica,  should  be  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  any  but  Englkh-built  ships, 
and  belonging  either  to  English  or 
Englkh  plantation  subjects,  navigated 
by  an  English  commander  and  three- 
fourths  of  English  sailors,  excepting 
such  merchandise  as  shall  be  unpmted 
directly  from  the  original  place  of  their 
growth  or  manufacture  in  Europe  sole¬ 
ly.’’  This  act  occasioned  loud  com- 
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pkiots  ftBtB  the  merchanta  of  that  pe> 
riod,  who  strongly  objected  to  the  pay* 
meat  of  high  iroighte  to  English,  when 
they  could  hire  forMgn  shipping  at  a 
lower  rate  ;  but  it  was  found  so  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  interests  of  our  shipping, 
and  through  it  to  the  stiength  U  our 
navy  and  the  security  of  our  empire, 
that  it  was  re-enacted  in  an  improved 
and  extended  form  on  the  Restoration, 
nine  years  afterwards,  and  has  ocmti- 
nued,  with  such  modificatiws  as  cir- 
cumstances  required,  to  be,  as  Sir  Jo- 
siah  Child  calls  it,  our  Ckarta  Mari- 
tima  ever  since.  Some  of  those  modi¬ 
fications  made  by  the  present  bill  are 
important  and  necessary.  While  the 
genwal  principle  is  maintained,  the 
act  is  adapted  to  the  altered  situation 
of  the  world.  By  the  former  act.  South 
American  {Hoduce  could  only  be  im¬ 
ported  from  certain  ports  in  Spain  or 
Portugal,  or  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
ships.  By  this  bill,  **  goods  ^  any 
country  or  place  in  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  or  which 
have  beltmged  to  Spain,  may  be  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  the  place  ^  growth 
m  ships  of  the  country.  The  rights 
and  duties  of  the  parties  are  reciprocaL 
No  importation  is  permitted  in  foreign 
ships  from  any  port  in  America  or 
West  Indies,  where  British  ships  are 
not  admitted.  We  have  no  room  to 
state  the  other  proviuons  of  the  bill ; 
but  we  think  tha^  both  in  the  continued 
selection  of  the  enumerated  articles 
which  must  be  exported  exclusively  in 
British  shqis,  or  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  place  wbenoe  the  commodities 
come,  and  hi  the  relaxations  which  it 
aUows  of  the  law  with  regard  to  Hoh 
land,  &C.,  it  has  been  drawn  up  with 
great  wisdom  and  sound  knowledge  of 
commercial  {ninoiples. 

Following  up  toe  broad  and  liberal 
principles  regutting  free  trade  recogni¬ 
sed  in  the  new  system  of  Navigation 
Laws,  two  bills  were  introduced  and 
carried  through  Parliament,  for  the 


purpose  of  simplifying  the  Colooiid 
Trade  Acts,  and  of  regulating  the  trade 
between  his  Majesty’s  possessions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  be¬ 
tween  these  possessions  and  other  ports 
of  die  work),  exclusive  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  fint  olject  at 
these  bills  was,  to  repeal  the  various 
laws  which  had  hitherto  regulated  our 
colonial  trade,  and  wbicb  having  been 
passed  at  diffueot  times,  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  views,  were  not  only  intricate 
and  confused,'  but  in  no  en^  degree 
contradictory.  'The  next  was,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  intercourse  which  it  would 
be  advisable  hereafter  to  permit  as  the 
permanent  system  of  the  country^— 
With  respect  to  America  it  was  enact¬ 
ed,  that  British  vessels,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  countries  in  America,  ei¬ 
ther  iniiiiar  or  continental,  whether 
these  were  subject  to  European  sove¬ 
reigns,  or  formed  .independent  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  should  be  allowed  to  im¬ 
port  into  certain  free  ports,  named  in 
the  act,  all  Uiose  artides  legally  im¬ 
ported  into  the  British  colonies.  It 
was  also  rendered  competent  to  bis 
Majesty  in  council,  to  add,  by  order  in 
counciC  both  to  the  ports  and  to  the 
list  of  articles  allowed  to  be  the  object 
of  the  intercourse.  In  order,  however, 
to  ensure  a  due  reciprocity  on  the  part 
of  the  other  states,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  were  declared  not  to  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  vessels  of  any  foreign 
states,  which  did  not  admit  British 
vessels  to  equal  and  reciprocal  advan¬ 
tages  in  Uksir  ports.  It  was  obvioua 
that  these  enactments  would  necessa¬ 
rily  affect,  more  or  leas,  the  commerce 
preasndy  carried  on  between  «ur  West 
Indian  1^  North  American  Coloniea. 
The  staple  artides  of  produce  in  the 
latter,  Iwing  similar  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  recent  circumstan¬ 
ces  arising  out  of  our  restrictions  on 
the  one  band,  and  retaliatory  restric¬ 
tions  by  the  United  States,  00  the  other, 
having  led  to  a  much  more  extended 
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import  of  corn,  flour,  and  lumber  from 
Caiuula,  Noria  Scotia,  and  New  Brun¬ 
swick,  than  would  otherwise  hare  ta¬ 
ken  place,  the  inhabitants  of  Uiose  coun¬ 
tries  were  entitled  to  look  for  some  de¬ 
gree  of  protection.  For  this  purpose 
a  moderate  duty  was  impose'd  upon  the 
importation  into  the  West  Indies  of 
those  foreign  articles,  such  as  grain, 
flour,  and  lumber,  which  are  equally 
the  production  of  our  own  dominions ; 
that  duty  being  so  calculated  and  ap¬ 
portioned  as  not  to  deprire  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  their  fair  proportitm 
of  this  necessary  supply,  or  seriously 
to  enhance  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  intercourse 
between  our  colonies  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  exclusive  of  America,  this 
intercourse  was  confined  exclusively  to 
Britirii  ships ;  but  direct  importation 
was  allowed  into  the  coliHiies  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  which,  under  the  former  system, 
might  be  legally  imported  there  through 
the  indirect  diannel  of  the  mother 
country,  or  through  Malta  and  Gibral¬ 
tar,  or  the  other  places  in  Europe  to 
adiich  a  limited  trade  was  permitted : 
and  instead  of  requiring  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  productions  of  our  colonies 
should,  as  a  general  principle  of  policy, 
reatdi  foreign  markets,  through  the  sole 
medium  of  the  united  kingdom,  they 
were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  at  once 
from  the  place  of  their  growth  to  that 
of  their  ultimate  consumption. 

In  the  course  of  last  session,  Mr  Scar¬ 
lett  proposed  a  measure  on  the  subject 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  in  which  the  great 
tdee  in  the  administration  of  those  laws 
was  traced  to  the  three  following  causes: 
1.  The  restraint  on  the  circulation  of 
labour :  2.  The  unlimited  provisions  for 
the  poor :  and,  S.  The  indiscriminate 
application  of  riiat  provision,  which  led 
to  profligacy,  idleness  and  vice.'^  But 
from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  one 
bill,  measures  founded  upon  those  prin¬ 
ciples,  each  of  which  had  its  advocates 


and  opponents,  the  project  was  aban¬ 
doned  :  and,  in  the  course  of  this  ses¬ 
sion,  confining  himself  to  the  first  of 
these  causes,  viz.  that  the  system  of 
the  poor  laws,  as  presently  administer¬ 
ed,  obstructed  the  fiee  circulation  of 
labour,  he  brought  forward  a  bill  for 
r^ulating  the  removal  and  settlement 
of  paupers,  and  for  correcting  that  vice 
in  theexistii^  system,  which  he  thought 
too  palpable  to  be  denied.  OntheSist 
of  May,  Mr  Scarlett  moved  the  second 
reading  of  his  bill,  and  entered  at  length 
into  the  grounds  upon  which  he  rested 
the  p<dicy  and  expediency  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  This  motion,  however,  was  met 
by  Ml  amendment,  “  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months,”  which,  on  a  division,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  82  to  Mr  Scarlett’s  bill 
was  consequently  thrown  out.  Peti¬ 
tions  from  various  quarters  had  been 
presented  against  it;  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  House  was,  that,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  brought  forward 
with  the  purest  and  best  intentions, 
and  with  the  hope  of  redressing  the 
many  evils  riiat  flowed  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  poor  laws,  it  would  in  effect 
rather  increase  than  diminish  those  ac¬ 
knowledged  evils,  and  engender  a  mass 
of  abuse  and  confusion  not  known  even 
under  the  present  pernicious  system. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh  brought  the  subject  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal  Laws  once  more  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Parliament.  At  such  an 
advanced  period  of  the  session,  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  introducing  and  car¬ 
rying  riuough  a  hill  before  the  proroga¬ 
tion;  he  therefore  contented  himself 
with  moving,  **  That  this  House  will, 
at  an  early  part  of  next  session,  take 
into  their  most  serious  consideration 
the  means  of  increasing  the  efficacy  of 
the  criminal  laws,  by  tdiating  their  un¬ 
due  rigour,  t<^ther  with  measures  for 
strengthening  the  police,  and  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  punishment  of  transporta- 
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tion  Bnd  imprisooment  more  efiectual 
for  the  purpoflM  of  example  and  refer* 
mation.^’  This  queetion  haa  been  so 
often  discuased,  that  it  would  be  little 
better  than  mere  repetition  to  extend 
our  account  of  the  debate  on  this  reso¬ 
lution.  In  the  course  of  the  speech, 
however,  with  which  the  resolution  was 
introduced,  Sir  James  drew  a  compa¬ 
rison  between  our  own  sanguinary  code 
and  that  of  France,  as  contained  in  the 
Code  Niqwleon,  to  which  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  attend.  The  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  capital  offences  in  our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  be  had  already  stated  to 
be  2^  ;  in  the  French  code  it  was  d. 
These  six  were,  high  treason,  which 
was  technically  defined  in  terms  difiPe- 
rent  from  those  used  in  this  country ; 
murder,  which  was  well  defined ;  arson ; 
forgeries  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  Government  securities ;  coining ; 
and  theft,  under  some  of  the  following 
circumstances,  viz.  that  it  be  done  in 
the  night,  that  it  be  perpetrated  by  two 
or  more  men,  that  the  parties  are  arm¬ 
ed,  that  a  house  is  broken  open,  ot 
entered  under  the  cover  of  legal  autho¬ 
rity,  or  that  arms  be  either  used  or 
threatened  to  be  used.  Under  the 
French  code,  a  seventeenth  part  of  the 
offences  specified  were  capital ;  under 
the  English  code,  about  a  seventh  were 
punisht^le  with  death.  In  France  there 
was  no  transportation,  and  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  punishments  inflicted  con¬ 
sisted  of  imprisonment  and  hard  la¬ 
bour.  In  England,  the  number  of 
transportations  were  about  one-fourth  ; 
the  punishments  by  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  amounted  also  to  one- 
fourth.  The  mean  amount  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  population  during  the  period  to 
which  bis  calculations  referred  (1811), 
he  would  take  at  11,000,000.  'fhe 
mean  amount  of  the  French  population, 
during  the  same  period,  might  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  27,000,000,  being  about  two 
and  a  half  to  one.  Such  being  the 
number,  it  appeared  that  the  convic- 


tiona  in  England  bad,  in  the  first,  five 
years,  doubled  tliose  which  had  taken 
place  in  France,  being  five  times  as 
many,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
people.  In  the  five  years  at  the  end 
of  me  period  referred  to,  the  convic¬ 
tions  in  England  quadrupled  those  in 
France,  amounting  to  ten  times  the 
number,  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  France,  the  average  number 
of  convictions,  in  the  first  three  years, 
was  294 ;  the  average  number  in  the 
last  three  years  SOS,  being  a  variation 
of  only  nine.  In  England,  the  average 
number  at  the  first-mentioned  period 
was  S49  :  in  the  latter  it  had  risen  to 
1249.  This  increase,  though  part  of 
it  might  be  ascribed  to  the  distress  un¬ 
der  which  the  people  had  groaned,  and 
continued  to  groan,  be  argued,  was  also 
caused  in  part  by  the  character  of  our 
penal  code.  The  situation  of  France, 
twice  invaded,  the  disbanding  of  a  large 
army,  and  the  horrors  of  a  thirty  years' 
war,  would  have  led  them  to  expect 
a  different  result.  That  trance  bad 
escaped  the  fatal  increase  of  crime 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  England, 
must  therefore  be  ascribed  partly  to  her 
improved  criminal  code.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  year  1805  to  the  year 
1^9,  which  was  considered  a  period 
of  prosperity,  when  the  Chancellor  oi 
the  Ex^equer  was  in  his  Paradise,  and 
issuing  pa]»er  dreamed  that  it  was 
wealth,  the  convictions  had  increased 
from  339  to  549.  As  this  was  before 
the  peace,  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  pressure  of  misery  under  which,  be . 
would  not  deny,  the  people  had  since 
groaned.  When  two  systems  produced 
such  opposite  effects,  when  under  one 
crime  had  decreased,  whilst  under  the 
other  it  had  increased  rapidly,  there 
must  be  in  the  one  something  to  be  iq>- 
proved,  and  in  the  other  something  to 
be  condemned.  Thme  was  also  this 
striking' contrast  in  the  criminal  laws 
of  France  and  England,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  were  intended  to  be  carried  into 
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effect,  the  eerere  decrees  of  the 

latter  in  most  cases  dispensed 

with.  This,  in  itself,  was  an  objec¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  be  fatal  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  a  defect  exposed  to  the 
practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  (^po¬ 
sed  to  reason,  and  justly  condemned  hy 
ati  experience.  It  was  not,  then,  too 
much  to  infer,  that  under  such  a  system 
crime  could  not  be  effectuaUy  dieck- 
ed,  nor  adequately  punished. 

Having  made  this  comparative  esti¬ 
mate,  he  then  proceeded  to  make  some 
observations  on  transportatiem  as  a  pu¬ 
nishment  for  crime.  In  a  variety  of 
cases  in  which  it  was  at  present  inflict¬ 
ed  he  considered  it  unnecessary  and 
impolitic.  There  were,  however,  two 
classes  to  which  he  thought  it  would  be 
applicable.  The  first  was  that  of  in¬ 
corrigible  offenders,  whom  no  exertions 
could  reclaim.  The  next  class  consisted 
of  persons  of  a  description  exactly  the 
reverse.  He  would  suppose  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  a  crime 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  might  be  dispo¬ 
sed  to  repeat,  but,  in  consequence  of 
which,  there  was  no  hope  of  his  resu¬ 
ming  his  former  place  in  society.  Sack 
a  man  might  be  properly  sent  into  a 
new  society,  where  he  might  r^>Mit, 
and  again  return  to  those  moral  prac¬ 
tices  from  which  he  had  fallen.  To 
such  persons  transportation  might  be 
applicable,  but  then  it  should  be  to  a 
colony  established  on  different  princi¬ 
ples  from  that  of  New  South  Wdes. 

The  motion  was  opposed  upon  the  usual 
grounds  by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
BtimiuouBly  and  ably  defended  by  Mr 
Buxton.  Mr  Courtenay  and  Mr  Peel 
having  made  some  objections  rather  to 
the  form  than  the  substance  of  the  re¬ 
solution,  Sir  James  Mackinto^  con¬ 
sented  to  leave  out  the  latter  clause, 
retaining  only  that  part  which  went  to 
pledge  the  House  to  adopt  measures 
for  increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  law,  by  mitigating  its  rigour.  Thus 


nodifled  die  resolution  was  put,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  previous  question,  when 
there  iqipeared.  Ayes  117,  Noes  101 ; 
majority  in  favour  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
int^’s  motion,  16. 

It  is  known  that  in  certun  cases  of 
felony,  such  as  murder,  armn,  robbery, 
and  others,  accessories  before  thq  fai^ 
that  is,  persons  who  instigate  to,  but 
do  not  participate  in  the  conunission  of 
the  crime,  were  by  the  law  of  England 
punishable  only  with  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment ;  and  that  no  h^her  pu- 
nis^ent  could  be  awttrded,  even  in 
the  most  aggravated  cases  of  man¬ 
slaughter.  To  remedy  these  defects, 
and  to  apportion  the  punishment  more 
accurately  to  the  d^;ree  of  criminality, 
the  law  on  these  points  was  so  far  a- 
mended,  as  to  invest  the  judges  with  a 
power  of  inflicting  a  heavier  punish¬ 
ment  on  persons  proved  to  have  been 
accessories  before  the  fact  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  felony;  and  in  aggravated 
cases  of  manslaughter,  to  award  four¬ 
teen  years’  transportation.  'The  neces¬ 
sity  of  increasing  the  punishment  in  the 
latter  description  of  cases  will  be  sufli- 
ciently  evinced  when  it  is  stated,  that 
a  man  bad  been  thrown  from  a  window 
in  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and  bad 
died  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he . 
received,  and  that  the  parties  in  the 
transaction  being  found  guilty  of  man¬ 
slaughter,  no  greater  punishment  than 
twelve  months’  imprisonment  could  be 
inflicted  by  the  law  as  it  previously 
stood,  though  the  crime  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty  was  almost  tanta¬ 
mount  to  wWul  murder.  In  the  eye 
of  the  law,  too,  as  it  formerly  stood, 
a  mere  accidental  blow  inflicted  in 
a  scufBe,  if  it  occasioned  death,  and 
the  deliberate  killing  of  an  officer  in 
the  execution  of  a  warrant,  if  the  in¬ 
strument  was  in  any  d^ree  infor¬ 
mal,  or,  in  the  legal  acceptation  of 
the  term,  not  lethal,  were  considered 
as  exactly  the  same  offence,  and  were 
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milject  to  the  sune  punishment.  Such 
an  anomalp  Certainly  required  to  be 
remoyed. 

A  bill  was  also  introduced  by  Mr  R. 
Martin,  to  prevent  improper  treatment 
of  cattle.  It  enacted,  tnat  any  per* 
son  or  persons  accused  of  wantonly  and 
cruelly  beating,  abusing,  or  maltreating 
any  cattle,  might  be  summoned  before 
a  magistrate,  and  if  convicted,  either 
upon  their  judicial  confession,  or  by  the 
testimony  of  one  or  more  witnesses, 
should  be  amerced  in  a  sum  not  greater 
than  five  pounds,  nor  leas  than  ten 
shillings.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
Attomey>-Geneiml,  Mr  Buxton,  Mr 
Monk,  and  Mr  Scarlett,  not  because 
they  did  not  concur  with  the  mover  in 
disapproving  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
animals,  but  because  the  offences  made 
punishable  by  the  bill  were  of  too  vague 
and  indefinite  a  nature.  Mr  Scarlett 
remarked,  that  if  the  principle  were  a* 
dopted,  he  could  not  see  where  the 
line  was  to  be  drawn,  or  w^  there 
should  not  be  a  punishment  affixed  to 
the  boiling  of  lobsters,  or  the  eating  of 
oysters  alive.  There  appears  to  us  to 
be  no  force  in  this  objection.  It  would 
have  been  very  hard,  no  doubt,  had  it 
been  made  penal  to  eat  boiled  lobsters 
or  live  oysters,  and  the  metropolitan 
epicures  would  have  had  just  reason  for 
complaint,  had  Mr  Martin  trendied  so 
far  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  table ;  but 
the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  prevent 
the  public  from  being  shocked  by  those 
scenes  of  wanUm  and  unprovoked 
cruelty  to  animals  serviceable  to  man, 
which,  before  this  bill  passed,  were  al¬ 
most  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  streets 
of  every  great 'town.  Beating  and 
bruising  an  overloaded  animal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  surely  not  a  very  vague  or 
indefinite  act,  and  might,  doubtless,  be 
as  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  as 
an  assault  committed  on  the  body  of  a 
barrister  overloaded  with  a  cargo  of 
briefs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  brutal  and 
cowardly  ferocity  which  rendering  such 


an  afit  punishable  would'  have  a  greai 
tendency  to  repress.  Nothing,  in  our 
estimation,  can  be  wiser,  not  to  say 
more  humane,  than  to  prevent  the  pu¬ 
blic  eye  from  being  familiarised  to  bru¬ 
tal  exhibitions,*  abhorrent  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  every  good  man,  and  calculated 
to  sink  the  multitude  deeper  in  degra¬ 
dation,  and  to  fit  them,  when  meir 
passions  are  roused,  for  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  deeds  of  darker  crimh^ity. 
God  has  subjected  the  lower  aawmais 
to  man  for  his  use,  not  for  his  tyranny ; 
and  we,  therefore,  rejoice  to  think 
that  that  is  now  made  penal  which  was 
always  criminal,  and  tnat  Mr  Martin, 
though  assailed  with  recommendations 
to  withdraw  his  bill  from  persons  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  had  the  firm¬ 
ness,  satisfied  as  he  was  of  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  the  measure,  to  per¬ 
severe,  and  the  good  fortune  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  in  his  highly  laudable  object, 

Last  session  a  bill  had  been  brought 
in,  and  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  making  some  important  al¬ 
terations  in  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  But 
as  it  contmned  mudi  unnecessary  mat¬ 
ter,  and  was  otherwise  very  imperfect, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  when  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Peers,  signified  his  intm- 
tion,  if  the  measure  were  allowed  to 
drop,  to  introduce  a  bill  or  bills  on  the 
subject.  This  pledge  he  redeemed  in  ' 
the  course  of  the  present  session ;  and 
several  improvements  were  made  in 
this  important  branch  of  the  law.  As 
the  law  previously  stood,'  if  a  com¬ 
mission  of  bankruptcy  were  isBued  a- 
gainst  a  particular  firm,  all  the  part¬ 
ners  were  involved  in  the  same  fate, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  con¬ 
duct.  To  remedy  this  hardship,  it  was 
now  enacted,  that  in  cases  of  bankrupt¬ 
cy  under  a  joint  commission,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  should  be 
empowered  to  supersede  the  conunis- 
sion  as  to  any  one  of  the  partners  who 
had  satisfied  all  his  creditors.  It  was 
further  enacted,  that  one  partner  might 
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be  entitled  to  his  allowsnce,  though 
none  was  due  to  the  other  members  of 
the  firm ;  and  assignees  were  enabled 
to  execute  any  powers  which  the  bank* 
•  nipt  would  have  been  entitled  to  exe* 
cute  for  his  own  benefit.  Creditors 
who  might  have  petitioned  for  a  com* 
mission  against  all  the  parties  of  a  firm, 
were  allowed,  if  they  saw  cause,  to  pe* 
tition  for  a  joint  commission  against 
two  or  more  of  the  partners ;  and  the 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  com* 
mit  all  persons  summoned  as  witnesses, 
who  should  refuse  to  attend  or  give  evi¬ 
dence,  or  to  produce  books  or  writings 
of  which  they  were  in  possession. 
vend  new  regulations  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  voting  in  the  choice  of 
assignees,  and  the  proof  of  proceedings 
in  l^kruptcy. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Mr  M.  A. 
Taylor  moved,  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  con* 
eider  of  the  act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III. 
c.  24.,  under  which  the  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor's  Court  had  been  instituted.  Mr 
Taylor  bad,  last  session,  brought  for- 
wanl  a  similar  proposition,  which  had 
been  n^^atived  by  only  four  votes. 
The  smallness  of  this  majority  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  renew  his  motion,  with 
some  hopes  of  success.  He  trusted 
that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  in  believing  there 
was  something  fundamentally  wrong  in 
the  system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  the  appellant  jurisdiction,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  expense  and  delay  to 
which  suitors  were  subjected.  The 
consequence  was,  that  those  in  afflu¬ 
ent  circumstances  alone  could  stand 
the  expense,  while  those  who  had  not 
opulent  resources  were  seriously  inju¬ 
re,  or  altogether  ruined.  The  delay 
also  was  grinding  and  oppressive  ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  oppression  to  which  matters 
of  equity  were  liable  was  enough  to 
exhaust  any  moderate  patience,  and  de¬ 
stroy  any  moderate  fortune.  In  proof 
of  this,  he  stated  an  instance  of  a  writ 


of  error  in  the  Court  of  Choncety, 
which  was  instituted  in  1814,  and  was 
still  on  the  paper.  It  arose  out  of  a 
decree  pronounced  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  1812.  He'  could,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  state  from  twenty  to  forty 
instances  of  a  similar  kind.  There  was 
one  instance,  in  particular,  in  which 
there  was  a  property  of  twenty-eight 
shares,  each  share  being  worth  L.1200; 
after  twelve  years,  the  property  was 
sold  under  a  decree,  ordering  the  shares 
to  be  equally  divided.  A  person  whom 
he  knew  Iteld  one  of  the  shares,  and 
expected  L.1200;  but  his  costs  came 
to  L.750,  so  that  there  came  into  bis 
pockets,  out  of  this  property,  but  L.450. 
Therd  were  other  cases  of  a  like  na¬ 
ture,  which  as  strongly  affected  the 
character  of  the  appellant  jurisdiction, 
as  to  the  excessive  expense  and  delay 
attendant  on  its  proceedings. 

After  the  reports  of  the  two  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1811  and  1812,  the  abuses  in  the 
Courts  of  Equity  became  so  apparent, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a 
Committee,  who  made  a  report  upon  it. 
Out  of  that  report  arose  the  bill  for 
creating  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court. 
That  bill  was  strenuously  exposed  by 
the  greatest  characters  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  particular.  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  in¬ 
duce  the  House  to  reject  it.  That 
great  person  clearly  foretold  all  the  evils 
that  had  since  happened.  The  present 
Vice-Chancellor  himself  opposed  every 
part  of  the  bill.  However,  the  biU 
passed  the  House  in' an  evil  hour;  for 
from  the  passing  of  that  bill  he  dated 
the  extinction  of  the  right  of  the  suitor 
to  the  material  privilege  of  having  his 
cause  heard  before  the  Great  Seal.  In 
very  few  instances  before  that  period 
had  causes  been  set  down  before  die 
Master  of  the  Rolls;  but  so  different 
was  the  case  after  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  that  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(Sir  W.  Grant)  had  told  him  he  had 
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retired  from  office,  because  that  bill 
kad  broken  bis  back.  The  principal 
duty  of  the  Great  Seal  was  to  adminis* 
ter  justice  to  suitors  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  quickly  as  poesible.  What 
would  Lord  Nottingham  or  Lord 
Hardwicke  say  if  they  saw  that  suitors 
could  scarcely  ap^woach  the  Great  Seal 
but  by  the  intervention  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court,  its  deputy,  and 
that  they  were  thus  exposed  to  a  dou¬ 
ble  expense,  and  a  threefold  delay? 
No  one  could  be  more  sensible  of  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  the  eminent 
individual  who  presided  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;  but,  someliow  or  other, 
whenever  any  question,  whether  of  fo¬ 
reign  or  domestic  policy,  was  agitating 
in  the  Cabinet,  me  Lord  Chancellor 
could  never  be  easy  in  that  Court,  but 
shut  up  bis  note-book  and  went  to 
Carlton  House.  In  fact,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  more  a  statesman  than 
be  ought  to  be,  as  his  proper  sphere 
was  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the 
last  eight  years  and  a  half,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearii^  more  than  53  causes :  while 
the  Vice-Chancellor  bad  in  that  time 
heard  2328.  -Was  that  the  way  in 
which  Chancery  business  ought  to  be 
done  ?  No  doubt  the  Lord  Chancellor 
bad  been  fully  occupied  otherwise  ;  but 
would  any  lawyer  deny  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  proper  place  was  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ?  In  the  last  eight 
years  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  hewd 
157  appeals  from  the  other  Courts  of 
equity.  There  were  now  about  1 19  to 
hear ;  so  that,  calculating  at  the  rate 
at  which  those  appeals  had  hitherto 
been  heard,  it  would  take  four  years  to 
get  through  them.  So  that  the  appel¬ 
lant,  after  having  gone  through  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s,  or  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls’  Court,  must  still 
wait  for  four  years  before  his  case  could 
be  finally  determined.  With  respect 
to  motions,  during  the  last  eight  years 
the  Lord  Chancellor  bad  he^  5155 


inodons.  During  the  same  period  the 
Vice-Chancellor  had  heard  14,560 ;  not 
motions  of  course,  but  actual  motions. 
Many  of  the  motions  heanl  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  appeals  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Cou^  a  circumstance 
which  Sir  S.  Romilly  had  distinctly  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
exceptions  and  petitions.  When,  some 
years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  separate 
the  bankrupt  business  from  the  other 
labours  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of 
which  it  formed  a  large  portion,  the 
learned  Lord  would  not  bear  of  such  a 
thing.  It  now,  however,  appeared, 
that  the  Vice-Chancellor  did  a  great 
deal  of  that  business.  In  every  point 
of  view,  the  existing  system  was  an 
evil  which  ought  to  be  cured.  No  one 
knew  how  soon  he  might  be  dragged 
through  all  the  horrors  of  this  equity 
ordeal,  which  nevertheless  he  had  heard 
gentlemen,  with  stoical  apathy,  call 
**  the  merciful  Court  of  Chwcery.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lwda,  which  appeared  in  the 
discussions  on  the  bill  for  creating  a 
Vice  Chancellor’s  court  to  be  regarded 
as  of  more  importance  than  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  honourable  gentleman 
here  read  the  preamble  of  ^e  bill,  to 
show  that  to  give  facilities  to  that  ju¬ 
risdiction  was  its  principal  object.  Had 
the  result  been  satisfoctory  even  in  that 
respect  ?  At  first,  a  great  deal  of  woric 
was  dispatched  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  ^re  was  at  the  passing  of  the 
bill  in  question  an  arresr  of  appeals  for 
1 1  years.  In  the  first  year  after  the 
bill,  60  appeals  were  decided ;  hr  die 
next  year  82 ;  in  the  next  54 ;  in  the 
next  43  ;  in  the  next  35 ;  in  Ae  next 
27  ;  in  the  next  41 ;  in  the  next  22; 
and  in  the  next  46.  On  the  lOth  of 
May  1822,  there  remained  to  be  heard 
of  appeals  already  appointed,  122,  and 
of  others  S3 ;  making  a  total  of  155. 
On  the  average  dispatch  of  business  of 
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tie  bat  BiM  yean,  it  would  take  four 
yean  to  get  through  thoee  165  sf^eals. 
Now,  one  great  object  of  the  biH  for 
eetabliihing  the  Vice-Chaacellor’a  court 
had  been,  to  haaten  the  deeiaioa  of  ap¬ 
peals  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  yet 
it  was  now  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
learned  Lord  himself,  that  unless  some 
plan  were  adopted  for  getting  rid  of 
the  Scotch  appeals,  he  could  not  go 
on.  He  now  expected  that  it  woidd 
be  proposed  to  constitute  some  inter¬ 
mediate  tribunal  to  hear  the  appeals 
from  Scotland ;  a  measure  which  was 
tecommoided  by  some  of  the  Judges 
aererel  yean  ago,  but  which  dropped 
to  the  ground.  It  was  not  his  wish 
^t  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  court  should 
be  destroyed  at  once,  for  he  was  desi¬ 
rous  diat  time  should  be  afforded  to 
Ptriiament  and  to  his  Majesty’s  Go- 
Temment  to  consider  what  it  would 
be  advisable  to  substitute.  But  be  was 
convinced  the  House  would  not  suffer 
the  subjects  of  this  country  to  be  left 
in  so  perilous  and  distressing  a  situa¬ 
tion.  He  concluded  by  stating  it  as 
his  intention,  if  he  obtained  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  after  a  period 
of  two  yean. 

'The  Attorney-General  opposed  the 
motion.  The  exertions  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  be  said,  were  too  universal¬ 
ly  acknowledged,  to  require  any  de¬ 
scription.  The  learned  Lord  sat  from 
October  in  one  year,  to  September  in 
another  ;  and  often  gave  up  holidays  to 
the  dispatch  of  any  pressing  business. 
A  little  attention  to  the  returns  before 
the  House  wonld  show  that,  except  as 
to  appeals,  there  was  no  material  ar- 
reer  i£  business  before  the  Chancellor. 
Since  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court  had 
been  established,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  been  a  good  deal  occupied  in  the 
bearing  of  appeals ;  but  that  must  in¬ 
evitably  happen  wtuH-e  the  power  of  ap¬ 
peal  exist^,  and  where  parties  were 
not  satisfied.  In  estimating  the  quan¬ 


tity  of  buameao  got  throngb  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  House  ought  to 
look  at  the  number  of  motions  taken 
before  that  learned  Judge.  Each  mo¬ 
tion,  in  many  cases,  amounted  to  the 
hearing  of  a  cause.  Appeals,  very  fire- 
quently,  were  taken  in  ^e  sbiqm  mo¬ 
tions.  A  cause  havingbeen  decided  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  the  Master  oi 
the  Rolls,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  mov¬ 
ed  to  stayproceedings  undertbe  decree, 
and  upon  that  motion  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  appeal  was  gone  into.  To  com¬ 
pare  the  business  ^  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  with  that  of  the  other  Judges  of  the 
Court  was  not  fair,  because  his  Lord¬ 
ship  was  occupied  during  the  session  of 
Parliament  three  days  a-week  in  hear¬ 
ing  appeals.  Besides,  the  cases  which 
came  before  him  were  generally  of  the 
first  importance,  and  sudi  as  were  liti¬ 
gated  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  per¬ 
tinacity.  Those  vriiich  went  before  the 
Vice-ChanoeUor  and  the  Master  of  the 
R<dls  were  comparatively  slight.  But, 
to  look  at  the  business  actually  got 
through  by  the  Lord  Chancellor : — ^In 
1821,  he  had  heard  8  causes,  6  excep¬ 
tions,  5  pleas  and  demurrers,  57  peti¬ 
tions,  103  bankrupt  petitions,  245  luna¬ 
tic  petitions,  and  418  motions.  In 
1821,  then,  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
disposed  of  890  different  matters.  In 
1820  he  had  got  through  1015.  In 
1819,  there  were  1011.  'The  honour¬ 
able  member  had  said,  that  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court 
bad  not  tended  to  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
ten  years  running  from  1803  to  1813, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  bad  disposed  of 
193  appeals.  Between  the  year  1813 
and  the  present  time,  no  fewer  than 
421  app^ds  had  been  disposed  of ;  and 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  proceed  with  the  app^s 
was  prodigious ;  for  many  of  them  were 
brought  merely  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
lay,  and  consequently  disappeared  the 
moment  they  were  pressed  upon.  He 
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admitted  that  the  appeals  (chiefly  from  mounted  to  101 ;  and  in  no  other  branch 
Scotland)  poured  in  very  fast ;  and,  in  of  Chancery  business  did  there  remain 
&ct,  the  very  good  of  decision  brought  any  arrear  worth  naming, 
some  evil  along  with  it,  as  the  delay  Mr  Taylor  stated  in  reply,  that  what 
formerly  attendant  upon  appeals  had  he  had  advanced,  remained  unanswer- 
deterred  many  persons  from  bringing  ed,  and  that  he  would,  year  after  year, 
them,  so  parties  were  now  encouraged  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the 
to  prosecute  them  from  the  expedition  subject,  if  he  should  divide  but  two. 
with  which  they  were  arranged.  The  The  motion  was  then  n^fatived  by  108 
whole  number  of  i4)peals  unheard  a-  rotes  to  51. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN. 


Remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  question. — Petitions  in  favour  tf  Reform. 
— Lord  John  RussdCs  motion  on  the  State  of  the  Representation. — Arguments 
employed  by  him  for  persuading  the  House  to  take  the  sulgect  into  their  seri¬ 
ous  consideration. — Mr  Cannings  Defenee  of  the  present  system. — Motion 
rgected. — Minority  stronger  than  on  former  occasions. — Mr  Brougham's  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  influence  of  the  Croum. — Speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
— Motion  negatived. 


For  several  years  back,  the  subject  id 
Parliamentary  Reform  had,  in  some 
measure,  **  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yel¬ 
low  leaf and  like  all  matters  which 
have  been  frequently  discussed  to  little 
purpose,  had  not  onlybecomesomewhat 
stale  and  threadbare,  but  had  been  re¬ 
garded  by  its  abettors  and  partisans  as 
utterly  hopeless  and  unattainable,  while 
so  many  interests  and  feelings  were  ar¬ 
rayed  in  opposition  to  any  modification 
of  the  present  system.  It  is  true  that 

Eroofe  upon  proofs  had  been  accumu- 
ited  to  establish  the  existence  of  vena¬ 
lity  and  corruption  in  electors  and  re¬ 
presentatives  ;  that,  in  some  flagrant  in¬ 
stances,  as  in  Grampound,  these  proofs 
bad  been  so  clear  as  to  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  the  borough,  and  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  the  candi¬ 
dates;  and  that  seats  in  Parliament 
wefe  as  notoriously  bought  and  sold  as 
cattle  in  Smithfield  market :  but  still 
it  was  contended,  that  these  causes  of 
individual  corruption  furnished  no  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  practical  result  of 


the  whole  system  ;  that  the  influence  of 
wealth  in  he  election  of  representatives 
could  noi  l>e  destroyed  without  at  the 
same  time  infnnging  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  itself ;  that  that  influence  was  as 
prevalent  and  unquestionable  in  the  re¬ 
turn  of  opposition  as  of  ministerial 
members;  that  even  tlie  rotten  boroughs 
were  not  without  their  advantages,  as 
through  that  channel  men  of  great  ge¬ 
nius  and  talents,  but  without  political 
influence  or  connections,  were  able  to 
find  their  way  into  Parliament;  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted, 
contained  a  fair  and  sufficient  represen¬ 
tation  of  all  the  classes  and  interests  in 
the  kingdom.  In  addition  to  these 
considerations,  was  appended  the  usual 
caveat  against  rash  and  experimental 
innovation  on  established  institutions; 
against  hazarding  the  certain  and  known 
advantages  of  the  present  system,  for 
the  mere  problenuttical  results  of  ab¬ 
stract  speculation ;  against  the  absur¬ 
dity,  in  short,  of  not  acquiescing  impli- 
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citly  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  modi* 
cum  of  politicid  power  and  privilege 
allotted  for  us,  by  tbe-neTer-to-be*Gall* 
ed'in-question  *'  wisdom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors.”  These  ai^uments,  on  both 
sides,  were  nearly  as  good  as  the  case 
admitted  of;  but  in  Parliament  they 
produced  no  effect  whatever.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  of  reform  laboured  in  vain  to 
persuade  men  to  extend  the  elective 
fnmchise,  who  had  a  strong  interest 
in  preserving  untouched  and  entire  the 
existing  system;  while  the  apologies 
in  favour  of  that  system  were  treated 
with  contempt  aud  derision  by  those 
who  could  not  believe  it  either  criminal 
or  dangerous  to  rectify  errors,  to  reform 
abuses,  to  make  that  better  which  was 
said  to  be  already  good,  and,  above  all, 
to  give  to  the  people,  the  ultimate  ori¬ 
gin  of  all  power,  a  voice  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  own  aflairs,  and  a 
portion  of  political  privilege  and  power 
in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
improvements  which  bad  taken  place 
in  knowledge,  wealth,  and  civilization, 
and  with  the  vast  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  kingdoms.  The  paiti- 
sans  of  the  close  system,  however,  had 
one  manifest  advantt^  in  this  struggle. 
They  were  united,  lliey  had  a  pal¬ 
pable,  a  tangible  interest  for  which  to 
contend.  There  were  no  conflicting 
opinions  among  them.  They  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  present  system  ;  and 
they  were  satisfied.  Their  only  task 
was  to  find  out  something  plausible  if 
not  sound,  ingenious  if  not  just,  to  urge 
in  opposition  to  the  vigorous  arguments 
of  their  opponents,  to  parry  the  home- 
thrusts  that  were  incessantly  made  at 
them,  and,  if  possible,  to  preserve  some 
bold  of  public  opinion,  and  to  admini¬ 
ster  an  antidote  with  the  poison  which 
their  opponents  were  constantly  disse¬ 
minating.  The  partisans  of  reform, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  into 
numberless  sects,  and  paralysed  by  con¬ 
flicting  creeds.  It  seems  to  be  a  law 
of  nature,  that  all  professors  of  the  art 


of  curing  diseases,  whether  physical 
or  politick,  should  never  i^ree  upon  a 
common  mode  of  treatment  for  any  gi¬ 
ven  malady,  acute  or  chronic.  Every 
one  had  his  own  theory,  and  his  own 
nostrum  deduced  from  it.  There  was 
no  union  of  sentiment,  nor  cordial 
co-operation  in  action.  Satisfied  of  the 
infallibilty  of  his  own  specific,  each 
man  thought  only  of  persi^ing  others 
to  be  of  the  same  mind.  Nobody 
thought  of  compromise  or  concession ; 
the  party  was  divided  against  itself ; 
success  was  next  to  impossible.  This 
conflict  of  opinion  constituted  the  main 
strength  of  their  adversaries,  who  knew 
how  to  avail  themselves  effectively  of 
so  decided.an  advantage.  Public  opi¬ 
nion  wavered,  or  rather  predominated 
in  fovour  of  the  patrons  of  things  as 
they  are ;  and  the  subject  of  F^ia- 
mentary  Reform  consequently  came  to 
be  considered  rather  as  a  theme  for  de¬ 
clamation,  than  a  matter  for  liberal  but 
cautious  and  salutary  legislation. 

By  some  such  process  as  this,  we 
would  account  for  the  neglect  and  in¬ 
difference  with  which  the  subject  of  a 
reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par¬ 
liament  had  been  treated  for  some  years 
past,  both  within  and  without  doors. 
For  one  thing,  the  topic  had  been  al¬ 
ready  discussed  and  nearly  exhausted  ; 
little  new  remained  to  be  said  upon  it ; 
while  itinerant  demag<^es  and  vend¬ 
ers  of  political  nostrums  had  brought 
it  into  discredit  by  their  base  alliance, 
and,  above  all,  by  representing  it  as 
the  lancet  of  Sangrado,  the  cure  for  all 
the  ills  that  afflict*^  the  commonwealth. 
In  the  course  of  this  session,  however, 
a  number  of  circumstances  conspired 
to  bestow  upon  this  worn-out  theme  a 
new  interest.  Most  men  turn  refor¬ 
mers  in  distress,  and  credulous  on  the 
score  of  remedies.  In  consequence  of 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  meet¬ 
ings,  as  we  have  alrndy  seen,  were 
almost  every  where  held  to  petition 
Parliament  to  adopt  measures  for  its 
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relief,  and  in  not  a  few  of  these  peti¬ 
tions,  a  reform  in  Parliament  was  re¬ 
commended  and  prayed  for  as  one  of 
the  means  which  were  to  restore  pro¬ 
tecting  prices,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
ruinous  glut  of  the  market,  occasioned 
solely  by  excessive  production.  The 
reformers,  on  a  broader  scale,  caught 
the  note,  and  petitions  were  poured 
into  Parliament  in  consequence ;  the 
principal  of  which  were  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Middlesex,  Devon,  Norfotlk, 
Suffolk,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Surrey, 
and  Cornwall,  and  from  a  number  of 
the  great  towns.  Upon  the  strength 
of  these  petitions.  Lord  John  Russell, 
on  the  23th  of  April,  moved,  “  that  the 
present  state  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Parliament  requires  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  this 
House  and  supported  his  resolution 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  in  which, 
throwing  aside  all  theories,  and  consi¬ 
dering  the  House,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  only,  and  its  members,  not 
as  delegates  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  constitution,  but  as  forming  merely 
one  branch,  be  attempted,  by  a  copious 
induction  of  facts,  and  comparative 
statements,  to  prove,  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  bad,  in  almost  every  re¬ 
spect,  materially  changed,  while  the 
change  in  the  state  of  the  representation 
had  not  been  conformable  to  that  in  the 
state  of  the  people,  but  of  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  and  opposite  tendency ;  a  discre¬ 
pancy  w'hi(m  was  evinced  by  the  acts 
the  House  had  done,  and  wliich  never 
could  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  real 
representatives  of  the  people.  This 
w'as  his  fundamental  position  ;  and  we 
shall  now  give  an  abstract  of  the  induc¬ 
tion  by  which  it  was  illustrated. 

It  W'ould  not  be  denied,  he  said,  that 
the  people  of  England  had  undergone 
a  considerable  change  during  the  last 
forty  years.  In  the  course  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  been 
prodigiously  increased.  This  was  strik¬ 
ingly  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
two  last  years  of  the  war,  L.270,000,000 


had  been  expendetl ;  which  showed 
the  great  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
people.  Another  cause  of  improve¬ 
ment  was  the  great  increase  which  bad 
occurred  of  late  years  in  our  manufac¬ 
tures.  From  the  year  1785  to  1792,  the 
average  amount  of  our  exports  of  British 
manufactures  was  about  L.1S,000,000 
a-year.  From  1792  to  1799  it  was 
L.17,000,000  ;  but  the  exports  of  the 
year  1821  were  stated  to  amount  to 
L.40,000,000.  When  to  this  was  add¬ 
ed  the  still  larger  consumption  of 
our  manufactures  at  home,  and  when 
it  was  considered,  ,that  out  of  these 
L.40,000,000  our  export  of  cotton 
goods  amounted  to  L.23,000,000,  our 
woollens  and  linens  to  L.7, 000,000,  it 
must  be  inferred,  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Bul>sisted  by  those  manufactures. 
With  this  immense  increase  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce,  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  instruction,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  knowledge  had  advanced  even 
in  more  than  equal  proportion,  and 
knowledge  had  been  diffused  among 
our  population  by  every  channel.  In 
further  illustration  of  this  point,  he  sta¬ 
ted  a  number  of  particulars,  tending  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  knowledge  had  been  carried, 
by  the  immense  multiplication  of  books 
of  all  kinds,  which  implied  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  corresponding  demand  for 
them.  The  greater  attention  now  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  discussion  of  political 
subjects  be  inferred  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  of  which  no  less  than 
23,600,000  were  sold  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
Of  these,  the  London  daily  papers  sold 
above  11,000,000,  the  country  papers 
above  7,000,000,  and  the  weekly  papers 
above  2,000,000.  By  astatement which 
be  had  procured,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  papers  published  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British 
Islands,  was,  in  1782,  79,  in  1790, 146, 
and  in  1821,  284  ;  making  an  increase 
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since  1790  of  138,  or  needy  double  in 
the  space  of  thirty  years. 

Haring  made  these  statements  to 
enable  the  House  to  judge  of  the  vast 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  country,  and  the  rapid  strides  it 
had  made  in  moral  and  political  know¬ 
ledge,  the  Noble  Lord  proceeded  to  the 
other  branch  of  his  subject,  which  was, 
to  inquire  whether  the  state  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  so  changed  as  to  represent 
this  increased  importance  of  the  mid¬ 
dling,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes ;  and,  after  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  state  of  county  and 
borough  representation,  he  determined 
the  question  in  the  negatire.  Next,  in 
order  to  prove 'that  the  votes  given  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  certain 
great  occasions,  were  not  such  as  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people  would 
have  given,  he  produced  two  state¬ 
ments,  one  by  Lord  Milton,  and  an¬ 
other  by  himself,  exhibiting  a  general 
view  of  the  votes  which  had  been  given, 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  rela¬ 
tive  to  questions  of  economy  and  re¬ 
trenchment. 

According  to  Lord  Milton,  there 
were  33  boroughs,  in  each  of  which 
there  were  less  than  1000  inhabitants  ; 
out  of  the  members  for  those  boroughs, 
12  had  voted  agtdnst  Ministers,  44  for 
them,  and  10  were  neutral.  There 
were  35  boroughs,  containing  less  than 
2000  inhabitants  each  ;  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  15  had  voted  against  Ministers,  45 
for  them,  and  8  were  neutral.  There 
were  76  boroughs,  containing  less  than 
5000  inhabitants  ;  out  of  the  members 
for  them,  48  voted  against  Ministers,  93 
for  them,  and  10  were  neutral.  There 
were  25  boroughs,  containing  from 
5000  to  10,000  inhabitants  each ;  out  of 
the  members  for  them,  22  voted  against 
Ministers,  27  for  them,  and  1  was  neu¬ 
tral.  And  in  31  boroughs,  containing 
10,000  inhabitants  each  and  upwards, 
there  Were  38  members  against  Mini¬ 
sters,  only  21  for  them,  and  5  neutral. 


The  Noble  Lord’s  own  calculation 
did  not  difier- materially  fit>m  that  of 
Lord  Milton.  From  the  members  of 
the  boroughs  under  500  inhabitants, 
there  was  one  member  in  favour  of  re¬ 
duction,  and  19  against  it.  From  the 
members  of  the  boroughs  contiuning 
from  500  to  1000  inhabitants,  there 
were  12  for,  and  33  against  reduction. 
From  the  members  of  the  boroughs 
containing  more  than  1000  and  lese 
than  2000  inhabitants,  17  were  for,  and 
44  against  reduction.  From  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  boroughs  containing  more 
than  2000,  and  less  than  3000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  19  were  for,  and  46  against  re¬ 
duction.  From  the  members  for  the 
boroughs  containing  5000  inhabitants, 
there  were  25  for,  and  44  against  re¬ 
duction  ;  and  from  those  from  the 
boroughs  containing  more  than  5000 
inhabitants,  there  were  66  for,  and  on> 
ly  47  against  reduction.  The  genera) 
result  of  this  calculation  showed,  that 
the  proportion  in  favour  of  Ministers 
diminished  as  the  size  of  the  places  in¬ 
creased;  for,  combining  the  two  cal¬ 
culations,  the  proportion  was  in  the 
first  instance  as  19  to  1  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  ;  in  the  second,  as  3  to  1 ;  in  the 
third,  as  2  to  1  ;  in  the  fourth,  as  4  to 
3  ;  in  the  fifth,  as  3  to  5  ;  so  that,  in 
the  last  case,  it  was  5  to  3  against  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  for  retrenchment. 

“  Now,  these  are  facts,”  said  the 
Noble  Lord,  “  which  ought  to  convince 
the  most  credulous,  that  the  small 
towns  do  not  represent  the  interests  of 
the  people  as  well  as  the  large  towns. 
But,  besides  these  facts,  others  have  oc¬ 
curred  duringthis  session  of  Parliament, 
which  afford  results  equally  striking. 
I  shall  take  two  questions  which  have 
been  discussed  in  it,  and  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  of  great  public  interest 
and  importance  ;  the  one  relates  to  the 
Salt  Tax,  the  other  to  the  office  of 
Postmaster-General.  Upon  the  Salt 
Tax  the  numbers  were  169  in  favour 
of  its  continuance,  and  165  in  support 
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of  its  abolition.  Out  these  165  mem- 
beni,  there  were  42  for  English  and 
Welsh  counties,  and  55  for  the  large 
towns ;  of  which  towns  there  are  alto¬ 
gether  not  more  than  56 ;  so  that  in 
this  small  number  of  165,  less  than  a 
third  of  the  English  members,  we  have 
nearly  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  English  members  for  counties  and 
large  towns.  Now,  out  of  the  169 
members  who  formed  the  majority  on 
that  occasion,  I  cannot  make  out  more 
than  14  county  members,  though  1  can 
make  out  61  placemen,  of  whom  only 
10  can  be  in  any  respect  considered  as 
nominees  of  counties  or  of  large  towns. 
I  trust,  that  after  such  a  statement,  I 
shall  not  hear  it  averred  again,  that 
while  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
contains  tl)e  representatives  of  laige  and 
populous  towns,  the  Opposition  benches 
are  filled  with  nothing  but  nominees 
sitting  for  rotten  boroughs. 

“  The  division  on  the  office  of  Post¬ 
master-General  was  still  more  deci¬ 
sively  in  favour  of  the  proposition  which 
I  wish  to  establish.  There  were  159 
members  fM*  the  abolition,  and  184  for 
the  continuance  of  that  useless  office  ; 
BO  that  there  was  a  majority  of  25  in 
favour  of  the  office  and  of  Ministers. 
Of  the  159,  29  were  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  English  and  Welsh  counties, 
and  40  the  representatives  of  laige 
towns,  making  together  a  total  of  69. 
On  the  other  side,  I  cannot  make  out 
more  than  1 1  county  members,  and  23 
members  fur  large  towns,  making  a  to¬ 
tal  of  34 ;  that  is  to  say,  that  out  of 
those  members  who  were  really  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  there  were  69  for  a- 
bolishing,  and  only  34  for  continuing 
the  office.” 

Having  thus  stated  the  unprecedent¬ 
ed  advance  of  the  country  in  w'ealth  and 
knowledge,  the  great  increase  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  the  practical  evils  result¬ 
ing  from  the  wide  distinctions  that  have 
prevailed,  on  some  great  questions,  be¬ 
tween  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 


England  and  of  the  members  of  Pfer- 
liament,  the  Noble  Lord  proceeded  to 
state  the  plan  which  he  thought  calcu¬ 
lated  te  remedy  a  great  part  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  evil.  In  considering  what  that 
plan  should  be,  he  had,  he  said,  direct¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  the  remedial  mea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  heretofore  sug¬ 
gested  by  persons  of  weight  and  autho¬ 
rity  on  this  subject,  llie  proposition 
of  Lord  Chatham  was  to  add  100  to 
the  number  of  knights  of  the  shire  sit¬ 
ting  in  this  House.  Mr  Pitt,  likewise, 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  at 
first  proposed  an  addition  of  100  to  the 
number  of  county  members.  Mr  Flood, 
in  the  year  1790,  proposed  the  same 
numerical  accession  of  strength  to  the 
representation,  to  be  elected  by  house¬ 
holders  throughout  the  countiy ;  and 
Mr  Fox  at  the  time  remarked,  that 
the  plan  of  Mr  Flood  was  the  best  he 
had  ever  seen  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Parliament.  Feeling, 
therefore,  the  weight  and  influence  of 
such  great  authorities,  he  should  adopt 
their  number  in  his  present  proposi¬ 
tion.  His  plan  would  then  be,  that 
100  new  members  should  be  admitted 
into  the  House ;  that  60  members 
should  be  added  for  the  counties,  and 
the  remaining  40  of  the  100  for  the 
great  towns  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  However,  as  to  the 
manner  of  distribution,  and  the  mode  of 
election,  that  was  a  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the 
gravest  and  most  deliberate  considera¬ 
tion  at  a  future  period.  It  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said,  that  since  the  time  when 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Flood  called 
for  an  addition  to  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  House,  their  proposed  num¬ 
ber  of  100  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
added  by  the  Irish  Union.  In  order 
to  get  out  of  this  difficulty,  he  should 
say  that  a  number  to  the  same  amount 
as  that  given  fur  the  representation  of 
Ireland  might  be  struck  out  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  list,  with  great  benefit  to  the  coun- 
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;  for  umtanee,  let  the  hundred  be 
en  »wy  from  the  hundred  amalleet 
boroughs,  which  return  each  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Let  these 
boroughs  return  but  one  member  each, 
and  then  the  present  number  of  the 
House  would  be  retained. 

Haring  thus  laid  before  the  House 
an  outline  of  his  plan,  the  Noble  Lord 
proceeded  to  combat  a  number  of  the 
objections  which  he  anticipated,  and 
concluded  by  adjuring  the  House  to 
co-<^rate  in  giving  to  the  people  that 
influence  in  the  Government  which 
could  not  be  refused  without  injustice, 
nor  long  withheld  without  danger.  I 
call  upon  the  Aristocracy  of  England,” 
said  his  Lordship,  now  to  unite  to  make 
that  change  safe,  which,  if  they  do  not 
unite,  may  he  dangerous,  but  wmch  will 
not  be  the  less  inevitable.  1  call  upon  the 
Tories  to  stay  the  progress  of  abuses, 
which  must  end  in  the  convulsion  of 
the  state.  I  appeal  still  more  confi¬ 
dently  to  the  Whigs,  to  unite  for  a  si¬ 
milar  object.  .  If  1  know  any  thing  of 
Whiggism,  the  spirit  of  W'higgism  is, 
to  require  for  the  people  as  much  li¬ 
berty  as  their  hands  can  safely  grasp  at 
the  time  when  it  is  required ;  and  1  am 
so  far  from  agreeing  to  the  flimsy  ac¬ 
cusations  sometimes  made  against  the 
Whigs,  that  I  think,  looking  at  their 
conduct  from  the  beginning,  their  chief 
fault  has  been  a  fault  of  policy,  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  freedom,  and  more  secu¬ 
rities  for  freedom,  than  the  people  wish¬ 
ed  or  could  retain.  The  exclusion  bill, 
and  the  whole  life  of  Mr  Fox,  are  in¬ 
stances  of  this  observation.  When  at 
the  Revolution,  however,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  was  settled,  the 
Wliigs  retained  in  their  own  hands  the 
boroughs  which  they  were  able  to  in¬ 
fluence.  I  really  believe,  that  to  this 
measure  the  settlement  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  is  mainly  owing.  During 
the  reigns  of  the  two  first  kings  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  the  county  mem¬ 
bers  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 


moat  determined  Tories;  and  bad  they 
prevailed,  we  should  probaUyhave  seen' 
upon  the  throne  the  descradants  of 
James  II.,  granting,  perhaps,  more  se¬ 
curities  for  our  religion,  but  not  mom 
guarantees  for  our  liberty,  than  Jamas 
himself.  I  think,  therefore,  the  Whigs 
were  fuUy  justified  in  retaining  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  borough  influence, 
which  they  could  not  odierwise  have 
justly  held.  But  now,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  enlightened,  and  fidly  capaUe 
of  understanding  their  own  interests, 
the  Whigs  will  act  wisely,  if  they  yield 
to  the  increased  intelligence  of  the 
country  a  due  share  in  the  return  of 
their  representatives.  As  they  former¬ 
ly  retained  the  boroughs  to  secure  K- 
herty,  let  them  now,  for  the  same  no¬ 
ble  object,  consent  to  part  with  them. 
Let  them  show  to  the  country,  that  if 
reform  is  impeded,  the  Whig  aristo¬ 
cracy  stands  free  from  the  charge  of 
hiniforing  its  progress  from  any  perao- 
nal  and  selfish  interest  of  their  own. 
In  so  doing,  they  will  give  energy  and 
effect  to  their  opposition  in  Parliament; 
for  1  do  not  w^  to  conceal  it,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  boroughs  has  lessened 
the  energy  of  their  efforts  in  support 
of  the  liberties  of  the  country.  They 
have  been  able  to  state,  with  leas  fine¬ 
ness  and  frankness  than  they  mi^it 
otherwise  have  done,  the  causes  of  the 
misgovernment  of  the  country ;  and  the 
peo^,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  feel 
that  the  Whig  aristocracy  retain  some¬ 
thing  which  properly  belongs  to  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  the  union  between  the 
party  of  the  people  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  has  been  less 
cordial  than  it  would  be  if  the  Whigs 
were  content  to  yield  something  to  die 
popular  desire  for  reform.  1  beseedi 
them  to  do  so  ;  but  not  them  only,  but 
all  the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  Sir 
William  Temple,  a  wise  and  amiable 
man,  but  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of 
being  too  great  an  enthusiast  for  liber¬ 
ty,  has  said,  that  this  great  nation  never 
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can  be  ruined  but  by  itself;  and  that, 
eren  in  tbe  greatest  changes,  if  the 
weight  and  number  rcdled  one  way,  yet 
England  would  be  safe.  I  beseedi  you 
that  the  weight  and  number  may  roll 
one  way ;  I  beseech  the  possessors  of 
great  property  to  consider  how  nearly 
it  concerns  them  to  retain  the  affections 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  1  be¬ 
seech  you,  that  throwing  aside  all  fe¬ 
minine  fears,  all  pedantic  prejudices, 
fmd  all  private  advantages,  you  will 
consider  only  your  duty  as  men,  the 
wants  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
that  permanent  and  pervading  interest 
which  we  all  have  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  English  constitution.  May  you 
remember,  that  the  liberty  which  was 
acquired  for  you  by  yoiu*  ancestors  will 
be  required  of  you  by  your  descen¬ 
dants  ;  then  will  you  agree  to  a  tem¬ 
perate  and  timely  reform,  reconcile  the 
different  classes  of  society,  and  prevent 
a  convulsion  which  may  involve  all  in 
one  common  ruin.  Then  may  that 
proud  constitution,  which  has  now  sub¬ 
sisted  in  maturity  little  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  continue  to  maintiun 
the  spirit  of  its  freedom,  and  extend 
the  sphere  of  its  salutary  induence, 
imtil  its  existence  vies  with  that  of  the 
most  durable  institutions  that  were  ever 
reared  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in 
any  age,  or  in  any  country.” 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr 
Twiss,  and  defended  by  Lord  Folke¬ 
stone,  who  inveighed  vehemently  a- 
gainst  the  speeches  on  the  subject  of 
reform  delivered  by  Mr  Canning  at 
Liverpool.  In  the  course  of  his  ad¬ 
dress,  he  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  mgns  of  impatience  on  the  part  ot 
the  House  ;  and  when  he  had  conclu¬ 
ded,  there  was  a  general  call  for  Mr 
Canning,  to  which  several  other  mem¬ 
bers,  anxious  to  deliver  their  senti¬ 
ments,  were  obliged  to  give  way.  The 
harangue  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  upon  this  occasion,  merely  re¬ 
echoed  the  sentiments  he  had  delivered 


in  his  different  s|)eeche8  cm  this  subject,^ 
and  was  fully  as  remarkable  for  rhetori¬ 
cal  flourishes  and  brilliant  imagery,  aa 
for  solid  argument  and  close  reasoning. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it 
was  got  up  in  his  best  style,  and  that 
the  topics  employed  were  selected  with 
a  peculiar  felicity  of  ad^tation  to  the 
sentiments  known  to  be  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  the  assembly  he  ad¬ 
dressed.  So  far  as  I  understand  it, 
the  plan  now  proposed,”  said  he,  “  is 
little  more  than  to  make  an  addition  of 
100  members  to  this  House,  to  be  re¬ 
turned  by  tbe  counties  and  larger 
towns ;  and  to  open  the  way  for  this 
augmentation,  by  depriving  each  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  of  one-half  of  the  e- 
lective  franchise  which  they  now  en¬ 
joy.  This  plan  the  Noble  Lin'd  has 
introduced  and  recommended  with  an 
enumeration  of  names,  whose  authori¬ 
ty  he  assumes  to  be  in  favour  of  it. 
Amongst  those  names  is  that  of  Mr 
Pitt.  But  the  House  must  surely  be 
aware  that  tbe  plan  brought  forward  by 
Mr  Pitt  differed  widely,  not  only  in 
detail,  but  in  principle,  from  that  pro¬ 
pounded  on  this  occasion  by  the  Noble 
Lord.  True  it  is,  that  the  object  of 
Mr  Pitt’s  plan  was,  like  that  of  the 
Noble  Lord’s,  to  add  100  members  to 
this  House ;  but  this  object  was  to  be 
attained  without  the  forcible  abolition 
of  any  existing  right  of  election.  Mr 
Pitt  proposed  to  establish  a  fund  of 
L. 1,000,000,  to  be  applied  to  tbe  pur¬ 
chase  of  franchises  from  such  decayed 
boroughs  as  should  be  willing  to  sell 
them.  This  fund  was  to  accumulate 
at  compound  interest,  till  an  adequate 
inducement  was  provided  for  the  vo¬ 
luntary  sun-ender,  by  the  proprietors, 
of  such  elective  franchises  as  it  might 
be  thought  expedient  to  abolish.  There 
was  throughout  the  whole  of  Mr  Pitt’s 
plan  a  studious  avoidance  of  coercion, 
a  careful  preservation  of  vested  inte¬ 
rests,  and  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
violate  existing  rights  in  accomplishing 
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iu  object.  It  WM  hoped,  that  by  these 
meaas  ereiy  sense  of  injury  or  danger 
would  be  excluded,  and  diat  the  change 
in  view  would  be  brought  about  by  a 
gradual  process,  resembling  the  silent 
and  insensible  operation  of  time.  Here, 
then,  1  repeat  it,  is  a  difference  of  the 
most  essential  kind  between  the  two 
propositions  of  Mr  Pitt  and  of  the  No¬ 
ble  Lord  ;  a  difference  not  superficial, 
but  fundamental ;  as  complete,  indeed, 
as  the  difference  between  concession 
and  force,  or  between  respect  for  jm)- 
perty  and  spoliation.  I  am  not,  how¬ 
ever,  bound,  nor  Ht  all  prepared,  to 
contend  for  the  intrinsic  or  absolute 
excellence  of  Mr  Pitt’s  plan ;  and  still 
less  to  engage  my  own  support  to  such 
a  plan,  if  it  were  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  the  present  time.  But  placing 
it  in  fair  comparison  with  the  Noble 
Lord’s,  I  must  entreat  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Mr  Pitt  never  lost 
sight  of  the  obligation  to  preserve  as 
well  as  to  amend ;  that  he  proposed  not 
to  enforce  any  reluctant  surrender,  nor 
to  sacrifice  any  other  than  voluntary 
victims  on  the  altar  of  practical  im¬ 
provement. 

“  If  the  House  looks  only  to  the  va¬ 
rious  plans  of  reform  which  have  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  been  laid  upon  its  table, 
not  by  visionary  speculatists,  but  by 
able  and  enlightened  men,  some  of  the 
ornaments  of  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  how  faint  and  flat  is  the 
noble  mover’s  present  plan  in  compari¬ 
son  with  them  ?  Let  us  take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  one  of  the  plans  which  had  the 
greatest  concurrence  of  opinions,  and 
the  greatest  weight  of  autoority  in  its 
favour.  A  petition  was  presented  to 
this  House  in  1793,  which  may  per¬ 
haps  be  considered  as  the  most  advised 
and  authentic  exposition  of  the  princi- 

fdes  of  Parliamentary  reform,  that  ever 
las  been  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  this  House  or  of  the  public.  Those 
principles  are  developed  by  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  with  singular  clearness  and 


force,  and  expressed  in  admirable  lan¬ 
guage.  It  was  presented  in  1793,  by 
a  noble  person,  now  one  of  the  chief, 
lights  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  the  petition  of  the  “  Friends 
of  the  People,  associated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  Reform  in  Parliar 
ment.”  In  that  petition,  certain  dis¬ 
tinct  propositions  are  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  a  reform,  which,  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  have  never  yet  been  disclaim¬ 
ed,  either  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
or  of  those  who  have  succeeded  them 
in  the  same  pursuit.  The  petitioners 
complsdn,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
is  not  an  uniform  right  of  voting ;  se¬ 
condly,  that  the  right  of  voting  is  in  too 
snudl  bodies;  thirdly,  that  many  great 
bodies  are  excluded  from  voting;  and, 
fourthly,  they  complain  of  the  protract¬ 
ed  duration  of  Parliaments.  Does  the 
Noble  Lord  believe  that  all  these  no¬ 
tions  are  forgotten  ?  that  no  persona 
still  cherish  them  as  the  only  means  of 
effecting  the  salvation  of  the  country  ? 
— or  does  he  subscribe  to  them  all,  al¬ 
though  he  may  not  think  this  the  time 
for  pressing  them  upon  the  House  ? 

“  For  my  part,  I  value  the  system  of 
Parliamentaiy  representation,  for  that, 
very  want  of  uniformity  which  is  com¬ 
plained  of  in  this  petition  ;  for  the  va¬ 
riety  of  rights  of  election.  1  conceive, 
that  to  establish  one  uniform  right 
would  inevitably  be,  to  exclude  some 
important  interests  from  the  advantage 
of  being  represented  in  this  House. 
At  all  events,  the  Noble  Lord’s  plan 
does  not  cure  this  objection.  The. 
rights  of  voting  would  remain  as  va¬ 
rious  after  the  ^option  of  his  plan  as 
before ;  and  a  new  variety  would  be 
added  to  them.  Even  of  burgage  te¬ 
nures,  the  most  obnoxious  right  of  all, 
and  the  most  indignantly  reprobated  by 
the  petition  of  1793,  the  Noble  Lord 
would  carefidly  preserve  the  principle, 
only  curtailing,  by  one-half,  its  ope¬ 
ration. 

A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  is  the  object  of  the 
Noble  Lord's  motion.  That  such  a 
change  is  necessary,  the  Noble  Lord 
asserts — and  1  deny.  I  deny  altogether 
the  existence  of  any  such  practical  de¬ 
fect  in  the  present  constitution  of  this 
House,  as  requires  the  adoption  of  so 
fearful  an  experiment.  The  Noble 
Lord  has  attempted  to  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  a  change  by  enumerating 
certain  questions  on  which  this  House 
has,  on  sundry  occasions,  decided  a- 
gainst  the  noble  mover’s  opinion,  and 
against  the  politics  and  interests  of  that 
pi^y  in  the  state,  of  which  the  noble 
mover  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament. 
But  if  such  considerations  be  sufficient 
to  unsettle  an  ancient  and  established 
form  of  political  constitution,  how  could 
any  constitution  exist  for  six  months  ? 
'While  human  nature  continues  the 
same,  tlie  like  divisions  will  arise  in  e- 
very  free  state  ;  the  like  conflict  of  in¬ 
terests  and  opinions ;  the  like  rivalry 
for  office ;  the  like  contention  for 
ower.  A  popular  assembly  always 
as  been  and  always  will  be  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  a  party-feeling,  array¬ 
ing  its  elements  and  influencing  its 
decisions,  in  modem  as  in  ancient 
times ;  in  Great  Britain,  in  this  our 
day,  as  heretofore  in  Athens  or  in 
Rome.  No  imaginable  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  election  can  eradicate  this 
vice — if  it  be  a  vice, — or  can  extin¬ 
guish  that  feeling,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
w'hich  mixes  itself  largely  in  every  de¬ 
bate  upon  the  public  affairs  of  a  nation 
— the  feeling  of  affection  or  disfavour 
towards  the  person  in  whose  hands  is 
the  conduct  of  those  affairs.  1  am  not 
saying  that  this  is  a  proper  and  laud¬ 
able  feeling ;  I  am  not  contending  that 
partiality  ought  to  influence  judgment ; 
still  less  that  when  judgment  and  par¬ 
tiality  are  at  variance,  the  latter  ought, 
in  strict  duty,  to  preponderate.  1  am 
not  affirming  that  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question — “  What  has  been  done?” 
— the  question — “  Who  did  it?” — 


ought  silmitly  to  dictate,  or  even  to  mo¬ 
dify,  the  answer ;  that  the  case  should 
be  nothing,  and  the  men  every  thing. 

1  say  no  such  thing.  But  1  do  say, 
that  while  men  are  men,  popular  as¬ 
semblies,  get  them  togeffier  how  you 
will,  will  Iw  liable  to  such  influence.  1 
say  that  in  discussing  in  a  popular  as¬ 
sembly  the  particular  acts  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  the  consideration  of  the  general 
character  of  that  government,  and  the 
conflicting  partialities  which  lead  some 
men  to  favour  it,  and  others  to  aim  at 
its  subversion,  will,  sometimes  openly 
and  avowedly,  at  other  times  insensibly 
even  to  the  disputants  themselves,  con¬ 
trol  opinions  and  votes,  and  correct,  or 
pervert  (as  it  may  be)  the  specific  de¬ 
cision. 

**  The  Noble  Lord  has  himself  stated, 
that  in  the  instance  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Parliament  did  wisely  in  setting  at 
nought  the  immediate  feelings  of  its 
cimstituents.  There  cannot  indeed  be 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  had  the  nation 
been  polled  in  1688,  the  majority 
would  have  been  found  adverse  to  the 
change  that  was  then  effected  in  the 
Government ;  but  Parliament,  acting 
in  its  higher  and  larger  capacity,  de¬ 
cided  for  the  people’s  interest  against 
their  prqudices.  It  is  not  true,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
necessarily  defective,  because  it  may 
not  instantly  respond  to  every  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  1811,  I  myself  divided 
in  a  minority  of  about  forty  against  an 
overwhelming  majority,  on  the  question 
relating  to  tlie  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
the  majority,  which  sturdily  deni^  the 
fact  of  that  depreciation,  then  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  country  at  large ; 
they  certainly  did  so ;  but  who  will 
now  affirm  that  it  would  have  been  a 
misfortune  if  the  then  prevailing  sense 
of  the  country  had  been  less  faithfully 
represented  in  the  votes  of  this  House  ? 
W  hat  a  world  of  error  and  inconve- 
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nienee  riiould  we  have  aroided,  by  a 
salutary  discrepancy^  at  that  tiine,  be¬ 
tween  the  constituent  and  the  repre- 
sentatire.  Eight  years  afterwards,  but 
unluckily  after  eight  years’  additional 
growth  of  embannssment — in  1819, 
the  principles  which  had  found  but 
about  forty  supporters  in  1811,  were 
adopted  unanimously,  first  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  House,  and  then  by  this 
House  itself.  But  the  country  was 
much  slower  in  coming  back  from  the 
erroneous  opinions  which  the  decision 
of  this  House  in  1811  had  adopted  and 
confirmed.  In  1819,  as  in  1811,  if 
London  and  the  other  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  canvassed  Ibr 
an  opinion,  the  prerailing (pinion  would 
still  have  been  found  nearly  what  it 
was  in  1811.  Yet  is  it  necessary  to 
ai^e,  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
in  1819  against  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  was  a  sounder  and  wiser  de¬ 
cision  than  that  of  1811,  in  conformity 
to  it  ?  Never  then  can  I  consider  it  as 
a  true  proposition  that  the  state  of  the 
representation  is  deficient,  because  it 
does  not  immediately  speak  the  appa¬ 
rent  sense  of  the  people— because  it 
sometimes  contradicts,  and  sometimes 
goes  before  it. 

**  Upon  another  great  question  which 
1  have  much  at  heart,  I  mean  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  question,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  House  has  run 
before  the  sense  of  the  country;  which 
is  now,  however,  gradually  coming  up 
to  us.  1  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  our 
early  votes  on  this  most  important  ques¬ 
tion,  we  had  not  the  country  with  us  ; 
but  I  am  equally  confident  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  rapidly  advancing,  when  the 
country  will  be  convinced  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  acted  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  If  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these — questions  before  which 
almost  all  others  sink  into  insignificance 
— the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
either  against,  or  ht^fore,  the  opinions  of 
the  country,  the  proposition  that  the  re- 


prcscntative  system  is  necesssrily  hn- 
perfect  because  it  does  not  give  a>  ia»- 
mediate  echo  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  is  surely  not  to  be  received  with¬ 
out  abundant  qualification.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Noble  Lord’s  motion  ;  un¬ 
less  the  fine  expression  of  an  honest  and 
conscientious  opinion,  when  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  differ  fifom  that  of  its  constitu¬ 
ents,  be  inconsistent  with  tbe  duty  and 
derogatory  to  tbe  character  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly. 

**  If,  then,  this  House  is  adequate  to 
the  functions  which  really  belong  to  it 
— ^which  functions  are,  not  to  exerciee 
an  undivided,  supreme  dominion,  in  tbe 
name  of  the  people,  over  the  Crown  and 
tbe  other  bran^  of  the  Legislature, 
but  checking  tbe  one  and  balimcing  the 
other,  to  watch  over  the  people’s  rights, 
and  to  provide  especially  for  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  interests ;  if,  I  say,  the  House  is 
adequate  to  the  performance  of  these  its 
legitimate  functions,  the  mode  of  its 
composition  appears  to  me  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  secondary  importance.  Persons 
may  look  with  a  critical  and  microsco¬ 
pic  eye  into  bodies  physical  or  moral, 
until  doubts  arise  whether  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  perform  their  assigned  fime- 
tions.  So  m  considering  too  curiously 
the  composition  of  this  House,  and  the 
different  processes  through  which  it  is 
composed — the  canvasses,  tbe  conflicts, 
the  controversies,  and  the  vituperations, 
and  excesses  of  popular  election — a  dis¬ 
sector  of  political  constitutimis  might 
well  be  surprised  to  behold  the  product 
of  such  elements  in  an  assembly,  of 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  other  cha¬ 
racteristics,  no  man  will  seriously  deny 
that  H  comprehends  as  much  of  intelleo- 
tual  ability  and  of  moral  integrity  as  wm 
ever  brought  together  in  the  civilized 
world.  Nay,  to  an  unlearned  specta¬ 
tor,  undertaking  for  the  first  time  an 
anatomical  examination  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  those  parts  of  it  which, 
according  to  theory,  are  its  beauties. 
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niiut  wpear  niMt  particularly  its  ataiiu. 
For  while  the  members  returned  for 
burgage>tenure  seats,  or  through  other 
obscure  and  noiseless  modes  of  election, 
pass  into  the  House  of  Commons  un¬ 
noticed  and  uncriticised,  their  talents 
unquestioned,  and  their  reputations  un¬ 
assailed  ;  the  successful  candidate  of 
a  popular  election  often  comes  there 
loaded  with  the  imputation  of  every  vice 
and  crime  that  could  unfit  a  man,  not 
only  for  representing  any  class  of  per¬ 
sons,  but  for  mixing  with  them  as  a 
member  of  society.  The  first  effect  of 
a  reform  which  should  convert  all  elec¬ 
tions  into  popular  ones,  would  probably 
be,  to  ensure  a  congregation  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  against  every  one  of  whom  a  re¬ 
spectable  minority  of  his  constituents 
would  have  pronounced  sentence  of  con- 
denmation.  And  if  it  be  so  very  bard 
that  there  are  now  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  do  not  directly  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  and  who  are 
therefore  represented  by  persons  whom 
others  have  chosen  for  them  ;  would 
this  matter  be  much  mended  when  two- 
fifths  of  the  people  of  England  should 
be  represented  not  only  without  their 
choice,  but  against  their  will ;  not  only 
by  individuals  whom  they  had  not  se¬ 
lected,  but  by  those  whom  they  had  de¬ 
clared  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confi¬ 
dence  ? 

“  Again  ; — should  we  have  no  cause 
to  lament  the  disfranchisement  of  those 
boroughs  which  are  not  open  to  popu¬ 
lar  influence  ?  How  many  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  sit  opposite  to  me,  the  ra¬ 
rest  talents  of  their  party,  owe  their 
seats  to  the  existence  of  such  boroughs? 
When  I  consider  the  eminent  qualities 
which  distinguish,  for  instance,  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Knaresborough,  Win- 
chelsea,  Wareham,  Higham-Ferrers,  1 
never  can  consent  to  join  in  the  repro¬ 
bation  cast  upon  a  system  which  iructi- 
fies  in  produce  of  so  admirable  a  kind. 
No,  if  this  House  is  not  all  that  theory 
could  wish  it,  I  would  rather  rest  sa¬ 


tisfied  with  its  present  stiste,  than  by ' 
endeavouring  to  remedy  some  small  de¬ 
fects,  run  the  hazard  of  losing  so  much 
that  is  excellent.  Old  Sarum,  and  other 
boroughs,  at  which  the  finger  of  scorn 
is  pointed,  are  not  more  under  private 
patronage  now  than  at  the  periods  the 
most  glorious  in  our  history.  Some  of 
them  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  same  patrons  who  held 
them  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Yet  in  spite  of  Old  Sarum,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  accomplished,  and  the  House 
of  Hanover  seated  on  the  throne.  In 
spite  of  Old  Sarum  did  I  say  ?  No  : 
rather  by  the  aid  of  Old  Sarum  and  si¬ 
milar  boroughs ;  for  the  House  has  heard 
it  admitted  by  the  noble  mover  himself, 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  of  that 
day  had  been  a  reformed  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution 
would  never  have  been  obtained. 

“  But  have  the  defects  imputed  to 
the  composition  and  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  increased  with  time? 
are  they  grown  more  numerous  or  more 
unsightly  ?  I  believe  the  contrary.  I 
believe,  that  in  whatever  period  of  our 
history  the  composition  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  ex¬ 
amined,  not  only  will  the  same  alle¬ 
ged  abuses  as  are  now  complained  of  be 
found  to  have  prevailed ;  but  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  prevailed  in  a  degree  which 
could  not  be  now  avowed  in  debate 
without  a  violation  of  our  orders.”  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  then  quo¬ 
ted  a  number  of  instances  to  show, 
that  interference  in  elections,  or,  in 
other  words,  corruption,  was  not  a 
thing  of  yesterday  (which  nobody  dis¬ 
putes)  ;  and  then  proceeded  as  follows  : 
“  That  the  proposition  *  to  construct 
anew’  is  a  much  more  formidable  pro¬ 
position  than  *  to  restore,’  is  tacitly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  very  unwillingness  which 
is  shown  on  all  occasions  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  as  the  object  of  any  motion  for 
reform.  Yet  to  that  must  the  reformers 
come.  To  that,  I  venture  to  tell  the 
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Noble  Lord,  he,  with  all  his  caution 
and  all  hia  desire  to  avoid  extravagance 
and  exaggeration,  must  come;, if  he  con> 
sents  to  reform  on  principle.  By  re¬ 
forming  ‘  on  principle,’  1  mean,  re¬ 
forming  with  a  view  not  simply  to  the 
redress  of  any  partial,  practical  grie¬ 
vance,  but  generally  to  theoretical  im¬ 
provement.  1  may  add,  that  even  ‘  on 
principle’  his  endeavours  to  reform  will 
be  utterly  vain,  if  he  insists  upon  the 
exclusion  of  influence,  as  an  indispen¬ 
sable  quality  of  his  reformed  constitu¬ 
tion.  Not  in  this  country  only,  but  in 
every  country  in  which  a  popular  elec¬ 
tive  assembly  has  formed  part  of  the 
Government,  to  exclude  such  influence 
from  the  elections  has  been  a  task 
either  not  attempted,  or  attempted  to 
no  purpose.  While  we  dam  up  one 
source  of  influence  a  dozen  others  will 
open :  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  extension  of  commerce, 
and  a  hundred  other  circumstances  bet¬ 
ter  imderstood  than  defined,  contribute 
to  shift  and  change,  in  their  relative 
pnqmrtions,  the  prevailing  interests  of 
society. 

‘‘  But  am  I,  therefore,  hostile  to  the 
reformation  of  any  proved  cases  of  abuse, 
or  to  the  punishment  of  mal-practices 
by  which  the  existing  rights  of  election 
are  occasionally  violated  ?  No  such 
thing.  When  any  such  cases  are  point¬ 
ed  out  and  proved,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
wish  that  they  should  be  passed  over 
with  impunity.  When  the  noble  mo¬ 
ver  himself  brought  forward,  two  years 
ago,  a  biU  for  transferring  to  other  con¬ 
stituents  the  right  of  election  of  a  bo¬ 
rough  in  which  gross  corruption  had 
been  practised,  he  began,  as  I  thought 
and  think,  in  the  right  course.  When 
he  proposed  the  disfranchisement  of 
Grampoimd,  I  gave  him  my  support ; 
and  if  other  cases  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  occurred,  I  should  be  ready  to  do 
so  again.  That  is  tbe  true  way  of  re¬ 
forming  the  House  of  Commons ;  by 
adding  strength  to  the  representation 


where  we  can  do  so  certainly  and  de¬ 
finitely,  and  without  incurring  a  risk  of 
evils  greater  than  those  we  ciu«.  In 
the  principle  of  that  proposition  of  the 
Noble  Lord  I  concurred :  and  if  I  con¬ 
curred  with  those  who  suggested  the 
substitution  of  the  county  of  York  for 
the  town  of  Leeds,  as  the  recipient  of 
the  franchise  to  be  detached  from  Gram- 
pound,  1  did  so,  not  because  I  was 
apprehensive  that  Leeds  would  abuse 
the  privilege  ;  but  because  for  the  last 
forty  years  the  want  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  members  for  the  county  of  York 
had  been  the  standing  grievknce  com¬ 
plained  of  in  every  petition  for  reform.” 

After  some  ol^rvations  from  Mr 
Denman,  and  a  short  reply  from  the 
mover,  the  House  divided,  when  there 
appeared  for  the  motion  164;  against  it 
269  ;  majority  105.  The  speech  deli¬ 
vered  by  Mr  Canning  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  may  be  aptly  enough  denomina¬ 
ted  an  apology  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  at  present  constituted.  No¬ 
thing  ran  be  imagined  more  flimsy  and 
superficial  than  the  generalities  with 
which  he  attempted  to  defend  several 
memorable  votes  of  that  body;  such,  for 
example,  as  their  approval  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  and  their  declaring, 
in  1811,  that  bank  paper  was  not  de¬ 
preciated  ;  or  more  perversely  dexterous 
than  to  confound  the  public  opinion,  as 
expressed  on  an  abstract  question  like 
that  of  the  resumption  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  with  the  universal  judgment 
pronounced  on  a  fatal  and  disasterous 
expedition,  by  which  an  enormous  sa¬ 
crifice  of  life  and  treasure  was  so  un- 
profitably  inflicted  on  the  country.  The 
Btrenrth  of  the  minority,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  and  the  unquestioned  re¬ 
spectability  of  its  composition,  both  in 
point  of  rank  and  talents,  showed  that 
the  cause  of  rational  and  temperate  re¬ 
form,  that  reform  which  would  strength¬ 
en  not  dilapidate,  which  would  only  re¬ 
move  a  rotten  timber  to  replace  it  by 
a  sound  one,  which  would  fortify  the 
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bulwarks  of  the  eonatitution,  and  era* 
dicate  the  dry-rot  of  corruption  and 
venality,  was  gaining  ground  even  a- 
mong  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  the  period  could  not  be  very 
distant,  when  the  increased  wealth, 
knowledge,  and  population  of  the  king¬ 
dom  would  receive  a  commensurate 
representation,  and  when  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  more  in  harmony 
than  at  present  with  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of 
Lord  John  Kussell’s  motion,  this  im-, 
portant  question  was  again,  in  substance, 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  by  Mr  Brougham,  who,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  moved,  “  tliat  the  influence 
now  possessed  by  the  Croa’^n  is  unne¬ 
cessary  for  maintaining  its  constitution¬ 
al  prerogatives,  destructive  of  tlie  in¬ 
dependence  of  Parliament,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  well  government  of  the 
realm.”  Commencing  with  Mr  Dun¬ 
ning’s  celebrated  motion  of  the  6th  of 
April  1780,  when  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  declared,  **  that  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  bad  increased,  was  in¬ 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,” 
the  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to 
show,  by  a  comparison  of  our  civil  and 
military  establishments  at  that  period 
and  at  the  present,  that  since  the  date 
of  the  motion  in  question,  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  had  been  quadrupled,  by 
the  augmented  patronage  consequent  on 
the  vast  increase  which  had  taken  place 
in  those  establishments ;  that  that  in¬ 
fluence  bad  even  increased  by  being 
better  arrayed  and  organized  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  that,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  it  was  all  but  omnipotent.  The 
illustration  of  this  last  point  formed,  of 
course,  the  great  object  of  the  learned 
gentleman’s  speech  upon  this  occasion, 
one  of  the  ablest  ever  delivered  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  eminently 
characterised  by  all  the  prominent  at¬ 
tributes  of  bis  oratory,  viz.  vast  politi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  close  reasoning,  unspa¬ 


ring  sarcasm,  and  a  tone  of  triumph¬ 
ant  derision  over  the  truckling  servility 
he  was  so  successfully  but  unmerciful¬ 
ly  exposing. 

“  So  great  was  the  influence  cf  the 
Crown  in  the  House  and  the  country,” 
said  Mr  Brougham,  “  that  any  man  who 
could  be  named  Minister  might  come 
down  to-morrow,  and  the  instant  be 
took  his  seat  upon  the  Treasury-bench, 
whatever  plans  he  might  propose  would 
receive  the  support  of  a  decided  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  House ;  provided,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  man  should  be  taken 
from  one  of  tlie  classes  from  which 
Ministers  are  usually  selected ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  upon  his  measure  he  was 
willing  to  risk  his  continuance  in  office. 
Before  Mr  Pitt  went  out  of  office  in 
1801,  he  had  been  attended  with  his 
customary  triumphant  majorities.  Mr 
Pitt’s  majorities  while  Prime  Minister 
were  usually  about  four  to  one  ;  and  in 
a  House  of  300  members,  only  63  were 
found  bold  enough  to  oppose  them.  It 
was  vainly  imagined  in  those  days,  as 
he  had  often  heard  partial  friends  since 
assert,  that  Mr  Pitt  enjoyed  his  sway  in 
Parliament,  not  as  a  tribute  to  his  sta¬ 
tion,  but  to  his  great  hereditary  name, 
to  his  splendid  talents,  and  to  his  un¬ 
impeached  personal  integrity.  But 
when  he  went  out  of  office ;  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  another  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  who  resembled  him 
only  in  one  single  particular,  which  the 
country  might  have  supposed  the  least 
material — that  of  his  being  the  King’s 
chief  Minister,  and  representing  his 
Majesty’s  Government ;  then  the  truth 
was  at  once  disclosed.  Many,  either 
from  personal  esteem  for  that  great  in¬ 
dividual  (Mr  Pitt),  or  from  tenderness 
towanls  the  character  of  Parliament,  or 
from  that  optimism  which  all  men  felt 
more  or  less  in  politics,  wishing  to 
think  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  lived  as  perfect  as  possible, 
were  disposed  to  expect  that  Mr  Ad¬ 
dington  would  only  retain  his  majori- 
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ties  M  long  u  he  enjoyed  the  confi* 
denoe  of  Mr  Pitt.  Unhii4>pily,  the  e< 
▼ent  speedily  proved  that  that  whidt 
had  been  held  up  as  the  least  material 
ingredient,  as  least  attended  to  by  the 
House,  and  operating  upon  its  pure 
and  disinterest^  members  in  the  small¬ 
est  degree,  eould  procure  for  the  new 
Minister  that  vast  numerical  force  to 
which  the  Noble  Marquis  opposite  was 
so  fmid  of  appealing — ^whicn  negatived 
all  awkward  questions,  and  defeated 
the  most  powerful  adversaries.  In 
truth,  that  which  had  been  idly  imagi¬ 
ned  to  be  tbe  least  material  circumstance, 
the  possession  of  place,  turned  out  to  be 
the  only  one  that  produced  any  effect 
upon  the  incorruptible  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Addington 
being  now  twain  for  the  first  time,  a 
trial  of  strength  took  place  ;  the  House 
having  open^  its  eyes  to  what  many  had 
before  suspected — the  schism  between 
the  out  and  the  in  Minister.  At  this 
moment,  its  disinterested  regard  for 
Mr  Pitt  was  rudely  put  to  the  test ; 
and  with  a  total  disregard  of  that  deli¬ 
cacy  towards  its  feelings  that  might 
have  been  observed,  it  was  required  at 
once  to  decide  between  tbe  two.  Mr 
Pitt  boldly  an<l  pltunly  put  the  question 
to  all  who  bad  but  a  few  short  weeks 
before  lavished  their  professions  upon 
him.  *  Give  me,'  said  he,  *  no  more 
of  your  speeches ;  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  your  expressions  of  confidence  in 
me ;  let  me  have  no  more  songs  in  my 
praise  without  doors,  nor  tirade  in  my 
favour  within  doors ;  come  to  the  vote  ; 
come  to  the  test ;  let  me  put  to  the 
proof  some  of  you  who  have  followed 
me  for  twenty  years  while  1  could  dis¬ 
pense  place  and  patronage ;  let  me  now 
see  whether  you  prefer  Mr  Addington 
or  me.’  W^t  was  tbe  result  ?  In  a 
House  of  400  members  no  fewer  than 
SSS  were  free  to  confess,  and  by  their 
votes  they  did  tmequivocally  confess, 
that  they  preferred  Mr  Addington 
to  Mr  Pitt.  They  preferred  Mr  Ad¬ 


dington  to  Mr  Pitt’s  great  bereditvy 
name,  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  ances¬ 
tors,  tbe  popularity  established  in  his 
family  for  half  a  century,  and  in  him¬ 
self  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What, 
then,  became  of  the  support  of  Mr 
Pitt’s  adherents,  the  love  of  his  friends, 
the  gratitude  of  all  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  benefits,  the  fidelity  of  the 
placemen  he  had  created,  and  tbe  af¬ 
fection  of  tbe  contractors  he  had  re|de- 
nished  ?  Where,  then,  were  the  wor¬ 
thy  aldermen  be  had  enriched,  tbe 
honourable  Baronets  he  had  made,  the 
Knights  of  the  shire  for  whose  families 
be  had  provided,  and  all  the  represen¬ 
tatives  for  rotten  boroughs,  who  had  a 
thousand  times  boasted  their  generous 
and  unalterable  regard?  Where  were 
all  those  among  whom  he  bad  lived, 
whom  he  had  fed,  clothed,  and  com¬ 
manded,  and  who,  while  he  was  Minis¬ 
ter,  had  dragged  him  through  every 
measure,  overcoming  every  opponent, 
from  Mr  Fox  down  to  the  gentleman 
whomhedidnot  wish  to  name,  who  bad 
once  displayed  a  shattered  bank-note 
before  the  eyes  of  the  House  in  derision 
of  Mr  Pitt’s  *  solid  system  of  finance  ?’ 
All  had  suddenly  disappeared ;  Mr 
Pitt  was  discomfited,  and  left  in  as 
small  a  minority  as  Mr  Fox  or  any 
other  Opposition  member  had  ever 
headed.  This,  too,  be  it  remembered, 
on  a  personal  question,  on  a  question 
of  confidence ;  and  Mr  Addington’s 
qualifications,  his  overpowering  talents, 
and  bis  undiminisbed  and  un«nvie<l 
popularity,  were  found  an  over-match 
for  Mr  iHtt,  when  be  had  no  longer 
tbe  means  of  buying  friends,  or  secu¬ 
ring  the  gratitude  of  base  and  mercena¬ 
ry  dependents.  Of  all  his  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majorities,  only  56  were 


**  —  ■  I  faithful  found 

among  tbe  faithless——** 


adhering  to  him  *  even  in  extreuthy  of 
ill.’  It  was  painful  to  observe  that 
these  56  votes  afterwards  fell  to  55, 
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when  another  proposition  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter’s  was  resist^,  and  against  the  power¬ 
ful  coalition  of  the  friends  of  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham,  the  family  of  Lord  Grenville,  and 
the  adherents  of  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Adding¬ 
ton  still  made  head.  He  continued  to 
do  so  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  then, 
indeed,  a  change  of  Ministry  was  ef¬ 
fected  ; — ^but  how  ?  A  most  suspicious 
circumstance  was  observed  by  all  those 
who  contemplated  the  movements  of 
the  Cabinet ;  for  it  was  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fnends  of  Mr  Pitt  ^including 
the  Noble  Marquis  opposite)  had  be¬ 
come  members  of  Mr  Addington’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  I*remier  and  Mr  IHtt 
understood  one  another.  Of  this  fact, 
indeed,  no  man  entertained  a  doubt; 
that  if  Mr  Addington  had  been  support¬ 
ed  strongly  by  all  his  friends,  and  if  he 
had  chosen  to  run  the  risk  of  his  place, 
remaining  by  his  Sovereign,  as  his  So¬ 
vereign  was  willing  to  remain  by  him, 
be  might  perhaps  have  been  Minister 
to  the  present  hour.  The  Parliament 
to  which  he  had  been  referring  was  not 
dissolved  till  the  latter  end  of  1806 ; 
and  at  this  time  it  would  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  the  strongest  phrases  were 
used  in  every  quarter  regarding  the  con¬ 
duct  and  language  of  Mr  Fox;  charging 
him,  almost  in  terms,  with  unfurling 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  although  it 
was  known  that  he  never  could  as¬ 
semble  any  Parliamentary  force  that 
deserved  to  be  called  a  body  capable  of 
giving  even  a  slight  resistance  to  the 
Minister  of  the  day.  Nevertheless, 
an  event  happened  about  1806,  which 
let  in  a  new  and  sudden  light  upon  the 
honourable  House  of  Commons.  Mr 
Fox  came  into  office,  an  event  of  which 
the  House  was  most  curiously  obser¬ 
vant.  Nothing  was  looked  at  in  Par¬ 
liament  with  more  anxious,  prying  and 
wary  eyes,  than  a  circumstance  of  this 
kind,  when  a  man  was  sent  down  by 
his  Monarch  to  be  the  Minister.  When 
the  ^pointment  rvas  gazetted,  when 


the  favoured  individual  was  really  Mi¬ 
nister — that  change  produced,  of  course, 
a  corresponding  and  correlative  change 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  operation  was  complete  out 
of  doors,  the  alteration  within  doors 
was  wonderfully  rapid.  On  the  3d  of 
March  1806,  the  very  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  just  before  had  charged  Mr 
Fox  with  unfurling  the  standard  of  re¬ 
bellion,  no  longer  entertained  the  slight¬ 
est  distrust  of  his  person  or  his  princi¬ 
ples.  They  followed  him  implicitly, 
and  in  as  great  a  numerical  force  as 
they  had  followed  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  office.  A  very  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  was  afforded  of  the  complete 
change  of  sentiment  which  the  honour¬ 
able  House  had  undergone,  in  the 
question  on  which  that  sentiment  was 
first  distinctly  pronounced.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  no  attempt  was  ventured 
at  bringing  the  House  to  a  division  ; 
but  at  length,  in  the  month  of  March, 
an  honourable  member  connected  with 
the  Noble  Marquis  opposite  brought 
forward  a  proposition  founded  on  a 
measure  which  the  new  administration 
had  adopted.  What  was  the  conse¬ 
quence?  The  House  behaved  with 
their  usual  kind  and  tender  forbearance 
towards  all  men  in  office,  and  whidi 
could  be  equalled  only  by  their  stem, 
their  iron  firmness  towards  all  men  out 
of  office.  In  short,  when  the  question 
was  brought  to  a  division,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  only  65  members  voted 
against  Mr  Fox  and  his  colleagues  on 
that  strong  constitutional  question; 
being  about  the  same  feeble  number 
that  had  divided  with  Mr  Fox  against 
Mr  Pitt  on  the  last  division  which  took 
place  in  the  same  House  of  Commons 
just  before  Mr  Pitt  went  out  of  office. 

Having  taken  an  instance  from  the 
conduct  of  a  House  of  Commons  as¬ 
sembled  under  Tory  auspices,  be  would 
take  an  instance  from  the  conduct  of  a 
House  of  Commons  assembled  under 
Whig  auspices  in  the  autumn  of  1806. 
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And  here  be  wouU  observe*  that  there 
was  a  great  change  in  the  compoeition 
of  that  assembly’.  There  had  been 
what  in  former  times  was  called  *  a 
pulling  of  the  House.’  No  fewer  than 
180  new  members  were  introduced. 
It  was  natiually  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  House  would,  in  some  degree, 
redeem  the  character  which  its  prede* 
cesaors  had  lost.  And  so  at  first  it 
did.  But,  if  its  conduct  throughout 
tlie  whole  of  its  career  were  scrutinized, 
it  would  be  found  much  worse,  and 
much  more  discreditable  even  than 
that  of  its  illustrious  predecessor.  As 
might  be  expected,  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  arose  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  tliat  Parliament,  between  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  their  poli¬ 
tical  opponents.  Those  differences 
were  stated  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  by  several  of  the  latter,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  a  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Canning,)  who  moved  an  a- 
mendment  to  the  address  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  with  a  view  to  show 
the  different  views  of  policy  cntertmn- 
ed  by  the  different  parties  in  the  House. 
For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the 
opponents  of  the  existing  Government, 
aware  that  they  should  only  show  their 
own  weakness,  and  the  strength  of  their 
antagonists,  did  not  venture  to  .divide 
on  any  question.  First,  then,  was  the 
subject  of  foreign  aflairs.  On  that 
question  a  motion  was  made,  but  no 
division  was  pressed.  Then  came  the 
consideration  of  the  army  estimates,  in¬ 
volving  the  question  of  Mr  Windham’s 
military  plans.  Still  no  division.  Af¬ 
terwards  the  orders  in  council  were 
discussed,  on  which  Mr  Perceval  made 
a  motion ;  but  no  division  was  pressed. 
Next  came  Sir  S.  Komilly’s  bill,  being 
the  first  attempt  of  that  learned  and  il¬ 
lustrious  person  to  reform  the  criminal 
law;  a  proposition  made  in  the  most 
moderate  and  temperate  manner,  but 
exceedingly  objected  to  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  opposition,  and  especially  by 
VOL.  XIV.  PAHT  1. 


one,  than  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Pitt,  perhaps  no  man  b^  ever 
greater  personal  sway  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  he  meant  Sir  W.  Grant, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  To  that  bill 
numerous  objections  were  raised,  but 
no  division  was  resorted  to.  Even  on 
the  Maynooth  College  vote,  a  questimi 
on  which  Mr  Perceval  declined  he 
would  make  a  stand ;  a  question  on 
which  he  gave  notice  that  be  would 
rouse  the  whole  country  to  opposition ; 
even  on  that  Maynooth  College  vote, 
no  division  took  place.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  February,  when  the  petition  from 
Hampshire,  complaining  of  a  corrupt 
election,  was  presented,  and  when  it 
was  thought  that  there  was  a  strong 
case  whicl)  might  induce  many  mem¬ 
bers  to  vote  against  Government,  that 
the  first  division  occurred  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  184  to  57  in  favour  of  Minis¬ 
ters.  Question  after  question  followed, 
without  any  division,  until  the  12th  of 
March,  when  on  another  division  the 
minority  did  not  exceed  60.  And 
here  he  begged  to  observe,  that  the 
12th  of  March  was  an  important  epoch. 
The  House  of  Commons  were  approach¬ 
ing  a  very  critical  time.  Rumours 
were  spread  of  certain  things  passing 
elsewhere,  which  made  the  members 
quite  alive.  They  began  to  look  sharp¬ 
ly  about  them,  to  try  to  see  their  way, 
as  they  had  done  after  the  decease  of 
Mr  Pitt.  They  began  to  be  awara 
that  they  bad  better  ^  quiet,  that  they 
had  better  abstain  from  all  strong  de¬ 
monstrations,  that  they  had  better  steer 
near  the  laud,  and  with  a  snug  sail, 
lest  they  should  get  on  a  lee-shore  and 
be  suddenly  shipwrecked.  They  did 
not  exactly  understand  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  around  them ;  but  they  knew  that 
something  was  passing.  Birds  of  ill 
omen  were  fluttering  about ;  and  who 
knew  what  might  ensue?  The  great 
point  was,  that  something  was  not  as  jt 
bad  been.  Mr  Fox  was  no  more.  His 
friends,  it  was  true,  were  in  office ;  but 
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it  was  not  very  dear  whether  they 
ought  to  be  supported.  They,  the 
members,  were  plain  downright  matter- 
of-fact  men.  They  wished  to  know 
whether  the  men  apparently  in  power 
were  de  facto  Ministers.  “  Make  it 
quite  clear  to  us — clear  to  demonstra¬ 
tion — ^that  you  are  not  going  out,  and 
then  we  shall  immediately  ^ow  what 
to  do.”  In  the  mean  while,  they  com¬ 
ported  themselves  as  the  members  were 
wont  to  comport  themselves  whenever 
they  were  engaged  in  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  speculation.  The  first  thing  in 
those  cases  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  honourable  members  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  the  House.  There  were 
suddenly  many  calls  into  the  country. 
Joiunies  were  to  be  taken  for  health, 
for  amusement,  or  for  the  health  and 
amusement  of  dear  fiiends  and  rela¬ 
tions.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  ties  which  bound  a  member 
of  Parliament  to  bis  home,  when  it  was 
not  conveniei^  to  him  to  take  his  place 
in  the  House.  Accordingly,  at  the 
period  to  which  he  bad  been  alluding, 
the  numerical  force  of  the  House 
speedily  dwindled  to  nearly  one  half 
its  usual  amount.  The  suspense,  how¬ 
ever,  began  to  be  painful ;  it  would 
liavc  become  intolerable  had  it  been 
much  longer  protracted.  But  at  length 
it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  put  an  end  to 
all  doubt  and  indecision  by  changing 
his  Ministers.  On  the  12th  of  March, 
only  60  honourable  members  could  be 
found  to  support  a  strong  measure  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  by  the  opponents  of  the 
then  administration.  On  the  3d  of 
March,  only  57  had  been  found  ready 
to  support  a  still  stronger  measure. 
And  yet,  no  sooner  had  the  House 
been  enabled  to  look  well  about  them 
— no  sooner  bad  they  had  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  an  observation — no 
sooner  had  they  made  themselves  sure 
of  who  were  to  be  in,  and  who  were  to 
be  out  of  oflBce,  than  the  60  or  57 
members  became  expanded  in  a  most 


marvellouB  manner  to  258 ;  that  being, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  behold¬ 
ers,  the  number  of  members  who  voted 
for  the  negative  of  the  proposition, 
whether  or  not  the  House  of  Commons 
reposed  any  confidence  in  his  Majesty’s 
late  Ministers.  Thus  did  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  that  House,  in  which  but  a 
very  short  period  before  only  57  mem¬ 
bers  could  be  found  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  those  Ministers,  come 
forward  to  protest  that  they  never  liked 
those  Ministers,  that  they  liked  any 
Ministers  better,  and  that  they  were 
very  grateiiil  to  his  Majesty  for  having 
taken  the  public  affairs  out  of  their 
hands.” 

The  learned  gentleman  then  advert¬ 
ed,  in  a  strain  of  the  keenest  irony,  to 
some  acts  of  time-serving  and  politi¬ 
cal  watchfulness  and  subserviency  on 
the  part  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  the  Walcheren  expedition,  the  fate 
of  Mr  Western’s  motion  last  session 
for  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  o- 
ther  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  concluded  by  declaring,  that  if  he 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
decision  of  the  House  in  his  favour,  it 
was  bis  intention  to  follow  it  up  by  a 
remedial  measure  ;  in  other  words,  by 
a  proposition  for  a  reform  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  only  corrective  to  that 
ovei^rown  influence  which  now  predo¬ 
minated  in  Parliament. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  re¬ 
plied  to  Mr  Brougham  in  a  speech  ra¬ 
ther  below  the  ordinary  standard  of 
that  noble  person,  leaving  all  the  sore 
places  untouched,  and  gently  covering 
them  with  the  balm  of  panegyric.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  a  just  subject  of  Parliamentary  jea¬ 
lousy,  he  objected  to  the  course  which 
Mr  Brougham  had  piuaued,  in  attempt¬ 
ing,  under  this  weak  disguise,  to  en¬ 
trap  the  House  into  sanctioning  a  pro- 
po^  for  a  reform  in  Parliament.  But 
whatever  that  influence  might  be,  he 
maintained  that  the  House  was  com- 
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posed  of  materials  too  sound  and  too 
durable  to  be  acted  upon  or  corrupted 
by  it.  He  then  entered  into  the  de¬ 
tail  of  our  establishments,  and,  taking 
into  account  the  reductions  which  had 
been  recently  effected,  he  contended 
that,  within  the  last  ^irty  years,  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  nad  neither 
been  enlarged  in  the  ratio  laid  down 
by  Mr  Broij^am,  nor  bad  the  numeri¬ 
cal  increase  of  the  public  functionaries 
made  any  material  addition  to  minis¬ 
terial  influence.  He  next  pronounced 
a  glowing  panegyric  on  the  career  of 
honour  and  of  glory  pursued  by  this 
reriled  Parliament,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sarcasins  and  attacks  of 
rile  learned  gentleman^  had,  he  said,  by 
the  support  which  it  afforded  Minis¬ 
ters,  enabled  them  to  struggle  against 
rile  acts  of  revolutionary  governments, 
and  to  meet  the  machinations  of  some  of 
the  infatuated  subjeets  of  this  country ; 
which,  in  periods  of  great  peril  and  a- 
larm,  had  nobly  done  its  duty  to  the 
empire,  and  conducted  it  safely  through 
crises  which  threatened  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Government.  From  all 
which  flattering  generalities,  he  infer¬ 
red,  that  it  was  “  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  members  of  that  House  to  support 
the  Minuter  of  the  Crown  for  the  time 
being a  bold  conclusion  undoubtedly, 
and  fit  only  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
lips  of  a  Minister,  who,  by  long  pos¬ 
session,  had  acquired  a  sort  of  prescrip¬ 
tive  title  to  power,  and  who  felt  him¬ 
self  too  firmly  established  in  efhce  to 
be  very  scrupulous  about  the  terms  in 
which  he  avowed  a  tenet  which  all 
Ministers  of  all  parties  hold  equally  sa¬ 
cred,  though  few  perhaps  would  have 
been  honest  enough  to  proclaim  so  open- 

Mr  BAinet  followed  the  Noble 
Lord,  and  eulogized  the  efforts  of  Mr 


Brougham  as  fervently  as  his  Lordship 
had  done  the  actual  constitution  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Mr  Stuart  Wortley  opposeil 
the  principle  and  object  of  ^  motion, 
and  alleged  that  the  Opposition  had  not 
only  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
but  of  the  people,  and  that  they  were 
outbid  in  popuUuity  by  those  who  were 
wil/ii^  to  go  greater  Imigths  than  they 
could  promise.  Mr  Peel  defended  the 
University  of  Oxford  from  certain  im¬ 
putations  of  Mr  Brougham,  founded  on 
their  election  of  Lord  Grenville  as 
Chancellor,  at  a  period  when  he  was 
generallv  expected  to  come  into  power, 
and  on  their  allowing  a  measure  of  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Catholics,  which  they 
had  opposed  in  1807,  to  pass  in  silence 
in  1817.  iKird  Grenville,  he  said,  had 
been  elected  solely  on  account  of  his 
high  character,  his  attachment  to  our 
ecclesiasticid  establishment,  his  (^posi¬ 
tion  to  French  principles,  and  the  sta¬ 
tion  he  had  held  in  the  University,  as 
one  of  her  most  distinguished  scholars  ; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  measure  of 
1817,  it  was  not  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  1807 ;  and  even  if  it  had, 
circumstances  were  changed,  the  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  of  his  late  Majesty 
no  bnger  requiring  them  to  continue 
their  opposi^iion.  Mr  Brougham,  in  re¬ 
ply,  assei^d,  that  they  had  opposed  the 
bill,  not  on  the  score  of  the  Kmg’s  con¬ 
science,  but  on  its  own  merits,  and  that 
he  complained  much  less  of  ^ose  who 
yielded  to  these  scruples,  unconstitu¬ 
tional  as  such  compliance  was,  than 
of  those  who  raised  the  cry  of  **  No 
Popery,”  caring  as  much  for  Popery  as 
for  the  King’s  conscience,  and  as  much 
for  the  King’s  conscience  as  for  the 
opinions  of  William  the  Conqueror.^ 
The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
216  to  101. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 


Mr  Hutnet  Motion  on  the  state  of  tite  Ionian  IsUmdt. — Cause  <f  the  GreAt ; 
and  question  concerning  the  itUetference  of  this  country  in  their  behalf. — lard 
Grosvenor's  Motion  respecting  Greek  Homages  at  Constantinople. — Alien 
Sill, — Foreign  oontrcJrand  Slave  Trade. — Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Canada  Government  and  Trade  Bill. — Colonial  Commission. — 
Mr  Lennanfs  Motion  respecting  the  Recognition  of  the  Colombian  Reprddic, 
Piracy  in  the  West  Indies. 


subject  within  our  recollection 
has  been  more  vehemently  agitated,  or 
given  rise  to  greater  diversity  of  opi¬ 
nion,  in  this  country,  than  the  policy 
pursued  by  Great  Britain  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  ces¬ 
sion  of  Parga  to  the  Turks,  or  rather 
to  AH  Pasha,  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
unpopular  proceeding.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  various  ways.  The 
little  Christian  community  occupying 
the  town  and  territory  of  Parga,  had 
been  protected  from  Moslem  jealousy 
and  cupidity  by  the  powers  who  succes¬ 
sively  governed  in  the  Ionian  Islands  ; 
and  enjoying  independence,  it  had  made 
con8idend)Ie  progress  in  wealth  and  ci¬ 
vilization.  The  inhabitants  were  in¬ 
dustrious,  contented,  and  happy;  and 
Parga,  forming  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  on  the  dark  zone  of  Turkish  do¬ 
mination,  began  to  be  viewed  with  an 
affectionate  interest  by  those  who  look¬ 
ed  forward  with  hope  to  the  future  re¬ 


generation  of  Greece.  The  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  placed  the  Ionian  Islands 
under  the  sovereign  protection  of  Bri- 
tiun,  was  supposed  to  have  transferred 
to  this  country  the  Russian  guarantees 
in  their  fullest  force ;  while  the  inhu¬ 
man  butcheries  perpetrated  by  Ali 
Pasha  at  Prevesa,  Vonitza,  and  Butrin- 
to,  had  not  only  excited  the  utmost  hor¬ 
ror  and  indignation,  but  had  furnished 
grounds  for  hoping  that  the  Government 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  would  not  deliver 
up  to  this  monster,  upon  a  forced  con¬ 
struction  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  the  on¬ 
ly  Christian  community  left  on  the  Al¬ 
taian  coast.  The  reference  to  this 
treaty,  in  that  of  Paris,  amounted,  it 
was  alleged,  to  nothing  more,  than  a 
reference  for  territorial  description;  and 
it  could  not  possibly  be  revived  as  to  its 
provisions,  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  countries  referred  to  having  been 
so  materially  altered.  The  history  of 
the  surrender  itself  having  somehow 
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become  a  question  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonal  conduct. of  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner  was  implicated,  produced  a 
powerful  sensation,  and  gare  rise  to 
much  angry  discussion  and  a  good  deal 
of  recrimination ;  while  the  rupture 
between  Ali  Pasha  and  the  Porte, 
which  soon  after  followed,  and  the  fi¬ 
nal  subversion  of  the  power  reared  up 
by  the  Albanian  despot  at  the  expense 
of  so  much  blood  and  crime,  seemed 
to  countenance  all  that  had  been  said 
of  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  inmstice, 
of  strengthening  his  hands  by  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Parga,  under  the  pretence  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  Divan.  But 
whether  these  considerations  be  well  or 
ill  founded,  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
that  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  and 
territory  of  Parga  not  only  roused  a 
spirit  of  distrust  and  aversion  to  the 
British  Government  in  the  Islands,  and 
in  Greece,  but  was  very  generally  and 
loudly  condemned  in  this  country,  as  a 
needless  sacrifice  of  national  honour 
and  public  principle,  ag^vated,  as  was 
said,  by  the  partiality  shown  to  Ali 
Pasba  throughout  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  neglect  with  which 
the  interests  and  feelii^  of  the  Pai^i- 
notes  were  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Mait¬ 
land. 

To  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the 
hostility  which  has  been  frequently 
manifested,  both  within  and  without 
Parliament,  to  the  vigorous  government 
of  that  eminent  person,  and  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  charges  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very 
grave  character,  have  been  preferred 
against  him.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
Mr  Hume  brought  forward  a  motion 
on  this  subject,  comprised  in  four  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  long 
speech,  containing  a  repetition  of  his 
former  statements,  with  some  fresh 
charges  of  oppression  and  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  object  of  the  motion  was 
twofold ;  first,  as  related  to  Great  Bri- 


fiun  on  die  score  of  expense,  which,  he 
contended,  had  been  needlessly  increa¬ 
sed  by  the  profuse  and  extravagant  go¬ 
vernment  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland ; 
and,  secondly,  as  related  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  nation  in 
her  capacity  of  protectress,  which,  he 
maintained,  was  compromised  by  the 
harsh  and  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  no  less  than 
by  the  marked  hostility  he  had  shown 
towards  those  who  had  ventured  to 
sympathise  with  the  Greeks  in  their  , 
noble  stn^le  for  independence  against 
their  Mohammedan  oppressors.  The 
resolutions  were  as  foUow : 

**  1.  That  it  appears  by  documents 
upon  the  table  of  this  House,  that  the 
Ionian  Islands  were,  by  a  treaty  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  5th  November  1815, 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  St  Pe- 
tersburgfa,  London,  and  Berlin,  decla¬ 
red  ‘  to  be  a  single,  free,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  state,’  and  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  protection  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that, 
by  article  6.  of  the  said  treaty,  *  his 
Britannic  Majesty  consents  that  a  par- 
tindar  convention  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  said  United  States  shall 
settle,  according  to  the  state  revenues; 
all  matters  relative  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  fortresses  now  existing,  as 
well  as  to  the  support  and  pay  of  the 
British  garrisons,  and  to  the  number 
of  men  who  are  to  compose  them  in 
time  of  peace,  and  that  the  sud  con¬ 
vention  shall  also  establish  the  relations 
which  are  to  take  place  between  the 
armed  force  and  the  Ionian  Govern¬ 
ment.’  That  by  article  12.  of  the  2d 
section  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  charter  of  the  United  States 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  agreed  to  by  die 
legislative  assembly  on  the  2d  May 
1817,  and  sanctioned  by  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Great  Britun,  it  is  settled, 

*  that  all  expense  of  quartering  the  re¬ 
gular  troops  of  his  Majesty,  the  pro- 
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tecting  sovereign,  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  all  militaiy  expense  of  every  kind 
to  be  incurred  by  tlie  states  (as  far  as 
relates  to  the  3000  men  therein  na¬ 
med)  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
treasury  of  the  same.’ 

**  2.  That  it  appears  by  returns  on 
the  table  of  this  House,  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Great  Britain  for  the  mi¬ 
litary  establishments  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
L.145,028  in  the  year  1817 ;  and  to 
L.120,045  in  1818,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  for  transports,  relief  of  troops, 
passage  money,  and  other  charges, 
which  have  not  been  laid  before  the 
House. 

“  3.  That  it  is  expedient,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  finances  of  the  united 
kingdom,  that  the  military  expense  in¬ 
curred  for  the  Ionian  Islands  should 
be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  those 
islands,  and  regulated  agreeably  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  5th 
November  1815,  and  the  convention 
of  the  United  Ionian  States,  agreed  to 
on  the  2d  May  1817,  and  sanctioned 
by  his  Majesty. 

**  4.  That  an  humble  address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would 
I  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  an  in- 

i  quiry  into  the  state  of  the  Government 

I  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  causes  of  the 

I  general  disaffection,  and  of  the  nume- 

I  rous  arrests  and  banishments  which 

I  have  taken  place  there,  and  for  what 

I  reasons  the  inhabitants  were  disarmed, 

and  martial  law  proclmm^d.” 

I  Mr  Wilmot  made  a  detailed  reply 

!  to  the  remarks  with  which  Mr  Hume 

I  had  prefaced  his  motion,  combating  the 

i  authenticity  of  the  facts  upon  which 

lie  had  relied,  and  maintaining  that  the 
I  measures  now  enforced  in  the  islands 
i  were  merely  continued,  and  not  intro- 
I  duced  by  the  present  Ghovemment.  He, 

i  therefore,  moved  the  previous  question 
I  on  the  first  two  resolutions,  which  were 
i  merely  historical  and  assertive ;  the 
I  third  was  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 


sion  ;  and  on  the  fourth,  the  House  di¬ 
vided,  when  there  iq>p«ared  67  for,  and 
152  against  it. 

Not  remotely  connected  widi  the 
foregoing  discussion,  was  a  petition 
from  certain  inhabitants  of  Lees,  in  the 
parish  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  present¬ 
ed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  praying  the  House 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
and  oppressed  Greeks.  The  learned 
gentleman  declared  that  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  petition  were  those 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
who  had  thought  upon  the  subject. 

Mr  Hume  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  true  that  the  Greeks,  in  their 
endeavours  to  escape  from  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  their  oppressors,  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  had  been 
forcibly  expelled  from  thence  by  the 
insular  Grovemment. 

Mr  Wilmot  was  not  aware  of  any 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  which  could  have 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  situation  al¬ 
luded  to ;  no  official  information  of  any 
such  measures  having  been  received  by 
Ministers. 

Mr  Wilberforce  declared,  that  there 
could  be  but  one  feeling  among  gene¬ 
rous,  enlightened,  and  Christian  minds, 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks ;  that  it  was 
in  truth  a  disgrace  to  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  that  long  ere  now  they  had 
not  made  a  simultaneous  effort,  and 
driven  back  into  Asia  a  nation  of  bar¬ 
barians,  the  ancient  and  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies  of  Christianity  and  of  freedom; 
and  that  he  knew  of  no  case  in  which 
the  power  of  a  mighty  country,  like 
England,  could  be  more  nobly,  more 
generously,  or  more  justifiably  exert¬ 
ed,  than  m  rescuing  the  Greeks  from 
bondage  and  destruction. 

Lo^  Londonderry  thought  the  pre¬ 
sent  not  a  very  fit  occasion  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  so  wide  a  questimi  as  that 
into  which  gentlemen  had  been  pleased 
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to  enter.  It  wm  really  marrelloua  to 
eee  bow  die  friends  of  peace  could 
sometimes  most  unnecessarily  advo* 
cate  the  cause  of  war.  His  honourable 
friend,  at  all  times  conscientiously  sup* 
porting  the  doctrines  of  benerolence 
and  peace,  was  now  disclosing  to  the 
House  a  problem,  which  was  to  regu¬ 
late  and  tm^w  bade  upon  Asia  a  Turlwh 
population  of  some  5,000,000  of  souls. 
Now,  whatever  might  be  said  of  Turk¬ 
ish  inhumanity,  it  did  appear  to  him, 
that  neither  the  crusade  which  his 
honourable  friend  had  proclaimed  a- 
gainst  the  Turks,  nor  the  sentence  of 
transportation  pronounced  against  them, 
were  very  likely  to  have  the  effect  of 
expelling  them  from  Eiuope.  Gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  did  bis  Maies- 
ty’s  Ministers  great  injustice,  when 
they  supposed  tl^t  their  exertions  had 
been  confined  to  mediating  terms  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 
The  danger  of  Greece  had  not  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  every  thing  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  our  Government  to 
effect  bad  been  done.  He  could  as¬ 
sure  those  gentlemen  who  i^ipeared  to 
possess  a  peculiar  system  for  the  better 
management  of  foreign  afitdrs,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Government  nor  the  country 
were  so  wild  as  be  prepared  to  take  up 
arms  with  a  view  to  the  more  effective 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice  in 
the  dominions  of  Turkey.  But  no  ef¬ 
fort  had  been  neglected  which  it  might 
have  been  hop^  would  either  have 
revented,  or  at  least  have  softened,  the 
errors  of  a  war,  marked  by  atrocities 
that  were  equally  disgraceful  to  Greece 
and  to  the  Porte.  He  afterwards  add¬ 
ed,  in  consequence  of  an  observation 
from  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  that 
the  instructions  of  Ministers  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Ionian  Islands  had 
been,  that  the  strictest  neutrality  should 
be  preserved  in  all  transactions  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Turks. 

The  petition  was  then'ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


On  the  17th,  LordGrosvenor  brought 
the  same  subject  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Lords,  by  a  motion  for  co¬ 
pies  or  extracts  of  all  dispatches  recei¬ 
ved  from  bis  Miyesty’s  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  relative  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  nostages  there  and  at  Scio. 
It  no  sooner  appeuml,  said  Lord  Groa- 
venor,  that  Russia  was  not  going  to 
war,  than  the  moment  bad  been  chosea 
by  the  Turks  to  massacre,  or  lead  into 
captivity,  the  whole  population  of  SeW, 
and  to  murder  the  hostages  from  that 
island  at  Constantinople.  It  had  been 
confidently  reported  that  a  pledge  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Divan  by  the 
British  Ambassador,  that  these  anticipa¬ 
ted  cruelties  should  not  be  committ^ ; 
but  whedier  such  a  pledge  had  been 
given  or  not,  all  the  tqiprehended  atro¬ 
cities  bad  taken  place.  This  might  be 
no  cause  for  war,  and  he  did  not  say 
it  was ;  but  it  justisfied  this  country, 
and  all  others,  in  withdrawing  from 
any  connection  with  such  detesta¬ 
ble  barbarians.  If  Ministers  declined 
doing  so,  at  least  they  should  show 
them  no  frvour.  Yet  a  Turkish  frinte 
was  now  arming  in  the  Thames.  If  it 
should  prove  true  that  Ministers  had 
furnished  it  with  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  or  had  connived  at  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  single  Englishman  on  board, 
they  were  amenable  to  their  own  En¬ 
listment  Act,  and  might  fall  into  the. 
snare  which  they  bad  spread  for  odiers. 
He  should  be  told  that  whatever  cruel¬ 
ties  the  Turks  had  committed,  the> 
Greeks  had  also  been  guilty  of  some. 
Tripolitza,  however,  was  the  only  place 
where  that  charge  could  be  maintained 
against  the  Gre^ ;  and  even  there  the 
most  horrible  atrocities  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Turks  upon  numerous 
Greek  hostages,  before  the  capture  of 
that  city ;  so  that  cruelty  had  provoked 
cruelty.  He  attributed  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  conduct  of  his  Majesty’s  Mini¬ 
sters  to  their  apprehensimis  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  strengtn  of  Russia.  No  doubt 
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■iw  migifat  be  endeaTouring  to  extend 
ber  dominions  towards  the  West,  and 
to  assume  a  power  on  the  sea,  to  which 
k  would  be  lowering  the  dignity  of 
England  to  submit.  But  wbaterer  fear 
of  W  might  be  entertained  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Poland  and  other  parts,  none 
could  be  excited  by  Greece.  On  the 
contrary,  if  all  nations  united  in  ma¬ 
king  Greece  an  independent  state,  it 
would  become  a  barrier  against  which 
the  gigantic  power  of  Russia  would  be 
broken.  But,  even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  he  would  rather  risk  any 
thing  than  allow  the  Turks  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  subjugation  of  the  Greeks. 

Lord  Liverpool  did  not  believe  that 
Riere  was  any  precedent  to  justify  such 
a  motion  as  that  of  the  Noble  Lord. 
The  question  was  an  act  of  cruelty 
committed  by  the  Government  of 
Turkey  on  its  own  subjects.  But 
this  country  had  no  r^ht  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  another  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  its  oum  subjects,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  way  of  fHendship  or  per- 
swtsion.  Lord  Strangford  had  used 
his  best  exertions  to  avert  the  terri¬ 
ble  tragedy  of  the  Sciote  hostages; 
but  be  had  neither  given,  nor  could 
give,  any  guarantee  for  their  safety. 
Further  thw  this,  we  had  no  right 
to  interpose.  The  vessel  to  which  al¬ 
lusion  bad  been  made  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  here ;  but  she  was  a  Turkish  fri¬ 
gate  sent  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  (Me- 
hemmed  AU)  prior  to  the  insurrection 
of  the  Morea,  partly  laden  with  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  partly  with  curiosities 
for  the  British  Museum.  She  had 
come  in  die  character  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  and  having  brought  those  arti¬ 
cles,  bad  undergone  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs.  Sbe  afterwards  applied  to  be 
armed ;  but  arms,  stores,  and  all  kinds 
of  ammunition,  bad  been  posiuvely  re¬ 
fused. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Mr  Peel  moved, 
that  the  powers  of  the  Alien  Act  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Executive  Govern¬ 


ment  for  a  period  of  two  years  longer. 
The  grounds  upon  which  this  proposal 
for  continuing  an  act  passed  in  time  of 
war,  and  with  an  express  and  declared’ 
view  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  war,  after  the  country  had  been  se¬ 
ven  years  at  peace,  and  after  a  declarati<m 
from  the  Sovereign,  that  he  continued  to 
receive  assurances  of  the  favourable  dis¬ 
position  of  foreign  powers,  were  stated 
to  be,  the  revolutions  which,  within  the 
two  last  years,  had  taken  place  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  country  from  burning  a 
theatre  for  conspiracies  and  cabals  a- 
gainst  Governments  with  which  we 
were  in  amity.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  denied  that  it  had  been  brought 
forward  under  any  foreign  influence,  or 
at  the  suggestion  of  any  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Courts. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
extraordinary  demand  on  the  part  of 
Ministers,  by  which  England  was,  as 
it  were,  to  be  hermetic^ly  sealed  a- 
gainst  the  victims  of  Continental  op¬ 
pression,  encountered  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  opposition,  in  which  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  took  the  lead,  supported 
by  Mr  Scarlett,  Mr  Denman,  Sir  John 
.Newport,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  Mr 
Peel’s  motion  was,  however,  carried 
by  a  majority  of  189  to  92. 

On  the  Older  of  the  day  for  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  bill.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  assailed  it  in  a  speech  of 
great  power  and  eloquence,  and  by  ar¬ 
guments  which  admitted  of  no  other 
answer  than  a  vote.  We  had  had,”  he 
said,  **  systems  of  biennial  Alien  Bills 
since  the  peace.  In  1814,  we  were 
told  that  we  must  not,  upon  a  transi¬ 
tion  bom  war  to  peace,  make  too  sud¬ 
den  a  jump  from  vigilance  to  perfect 
security.  In  1616,  an  Alien  Bill  was 
defend^  on  the  ground  that  France, 
with  160,000  troops,  was  still  in  an 
unsettled  state.  In  1818,  we  were  told 
that  such  a  number  of  journalists  and 
other  emigrants  were  in  this  country, 
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m  uadb  it  <langeTout  unleM  GoTern* 
meet  port  owed  die  power  of  aending 
th— a  off  at  pleasure.  In  1820>  the 
measure  itras  again  renewed  on  the  yeiy 
reasonable  apprehension,  that  the  Ca> 
labrians  might  assist  in  exciting  dissa- 
tisfMition  at  Manchester,  and  the  Par- 
guinotes  in  disseminating  sedition  at 
Birmingham.  A  new  condition  of 
tbiags  had  now^  however,  arisen,  llie 
biM,  though  it  was  still  enacted  as  a 
temporary^  was  now  introduced  as  a 
pennanent  measure  ;  and  being  so  in* 
trodueed,  he  would  contend  that  it  was 
now  in  its  principle  perpetual.  The 
first  objection  to  the  bill  was,  that  it 
reduced  to  a  complete  state  of  slavery 
about  25,000  foreigners,  now  resident 
in  the  British  dominions.  In  die  se* 
coad  place,  it  accustomed  the  subjects 
of  a  free  state  to  the  spectacle  of  sla¬ 
very;  and  by  inuring  them  to  the  sight- 
of  rights  infiinged,  and  injuries  unre- 
drcso^,  gave  a  dangerous  example  of 
slavish  steering,  and  lessened  the  habit 
and  love  of  fi’e^om.  The  third  ob¬ 
jection  was,  that  this  bill  went  to  lega¬ 
lize  an  arbitrary  power  which  might  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  ruinous  to  the 
individuals,  and  mischievous  to  the 
country,  by  driving  away  our  artisans 
and  merchants,  who  enriched  and  a- 
domed  it,  to  a  foreign  land.  In  the 
fourth  place,  he  objected,  because  the 
measure  was  not  aided  or  connected  by 
any  of  the  legal  and  instituted  means 
of  detecting  malice  and  falsehood.  The 
fifth  objection  was,  that  with  respect 
to  humble  and  obecure  persons  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  who 
had  no  representatives  in  tlie  Legisla¬ 
ture,  no  protectors  in  any  of  tlie  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country,  the  abuse  of 
the  power  was  not  only  possible,  but 
inevitable.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
measure,  poor  and  fnendless  foreigners, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  and 
the  Usages'  of  the  country,  might  be  si¬ 
lently  withdrawn — might  be  seized  and 
exiled— -without  producing  any  chasm 


in  aodety,  any  abhn  in  public  opinion. 
They  mi^t  be  8we)rt  away  from  our 
shore,  while  their  fiiends,  apprebeasiva 
of  the  same  fate,  would  silence  their 
tongues,  and  hide  their  trembling  heads. 
Tb^  was  no  secnrity  against  the  com¬ 
mission  of  wrong,  and  no  responsibili¬ 
ty  when  it  was  committed.  But  the 
evil  extended  much  fiuther.  It  did 
not  merely  confer,  but  diffuse  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  tyranny ;  it  scattered  an  odious 
power  over  the  whole  of  society;  it 
gave  not  to  one  or  two  only,  but  to  a 
multitude  of  persons  in  the  state,  a  vexa¬ 
tious  and  tyrannous  authority  over  the 
comfort  and  security  of  others.  All 
this  evil,  besides,  arose  not  from  die- 
abuse,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
power,  which  must  in  its  nature  be 
injurious  to  the  security  of  individuals, 
the  integrity  of  testimony,  and  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  justice.  This  was  not  alL 
Whether  tne  power  was  abused  or  net, 
the  knowledge  of  its  existence  would 
deter  many  illustrious  fugitives,  whom 
the  fiercest  oppression  drove  from  their 
native  shores,  from  seeking  an  asylum 
in  the  hospitality  of  this  land.  Such 
persons  would  not  trust  to  men,  but 
laws ;  not  to  will,  but  principle.  They* 
could  know  little  of  me  character  ^ 
the  persons  who  wielded  the  chief  au¬ 
thority  here,  but  hearing  of  such  a  law 
as  this,  they  could  not  confide  in  the 
humanity  of  the  country ;  and  if  such 
persons  did  trust  to  our  ^th,  and  throw 
themselves  on  our  protection,  they  came 
with  a  brand  on  their  forehead,  the 
mark  and  distinction  of  a  cruel  and  bar¬ 
barous  ingenuity  to  insult  and  degrade 
them.  It  was  ^so  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  that  the  bill,  as  now  proposed 
to  be  renewed,  arose  out  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  bad  befallen  the  fairest 
portion  of  Europe — the  oppression,  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign,  whirn  had  deso¬ 
lated  Italy,  and  driven  her  patriotic 
youth,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  the  Alien  Bill,  to  seek  a  hospitable 
asyhim  on  our  sliore,  relying  on  the 
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fiinner  character  of  England,  trusting 
to  her  ancient  feme,  and  the  Tery  re* 
potation  of  her  soil,  which  offered  of 
old  emancipation  to  the  slare,  and  se¬ 
curity  to  the  furtive.  But,  instead  of 
this  generous  policy,  we  were  now 
placing  menacing  sentinels  at  the  gates 
of  this  country,  to  deter  the  victims  of 
foreign  oppression,  and  drive  them  back 
from  our  land  of  ffeedom  upon  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  their  tyrants.  Now,  he  should 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  one 
country  at  least  open  to  the  vanquished 
party,  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  injury 
and  oppression :  he  should  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  establish  such  an  asy¬ 
lum,  if  not  to  prevent  them  from  being 
driven  to  despair,  at  least  to  give  time 
to  the  victor  to  sooth  his  rage  and  soft¬ 
en  his  animosity.  He  should  have 
thought,  that  to  inclose  the  victor  and 
the  vanquished  in  the  same  country, 
was  a  measure  so  abhorrent  from  every 
principle  of  humanity,  that  no  civilized 
nation  would  sanction  it.  To  permit 
the  victorious  party  to  wreak  the  whole 
force  of  his  vengeance  upon  the  de¬ 
feated  party,  was  sure  to  lead  to  the 
'most  disgusting  scenes  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed  ;  to  deprive  the  vanquished 
party  of  every  place  in  which  they 
could  he  protected  from  the  severity  of 
their  opponents,  was  to  compel  them 
to  look  for  safety  in  interminable  war¬ 
fare,  to  tell  them,  that  their  only  chance 
of  safety  w'as  despair — “  Una  stdus  vie- 
tis,  nullam  sperare  salutem.” 

“  But  the  Minister  says,  that  unless 
a  power  he  vested  in  the  Crotvn  to  re¬ 
move  foreigners  at  pleasure,  conspira¬ 
cies  will  be  entered  into  against  the 
]>eace  and  happiness  of  foreign  king¬ 
doms.  No  facts,  however,  had  been 
offered  in  support  of  this  all^ation, 
which  rested  solely  on  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  the  Minister  who  made  it.  Now, 
there  were  several  things  assumed  in 
it  which  required  explanation.  He 
wished  to  ask  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  whether  the  pre- 


vmition  of  conspiracy  against  foraign 
governments  was  a  duty  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  (ff  nations,  one 
friendly  country  was  obliged  to  per¬ 
form  to  another,  and  whether  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  that  duty  was  a  legitimate 
cause  of  complaint?  If  they  replied, 
that  it  tvas  our  duty  to  prevent  such 
conspiracies,  then  he  maintained  that 
it  was  likewise  our  duty  to  use  means 
to  detect  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
have  a  regular  establishment  of  spies 
for  that  purpose.  We  must  have  a  de¬ 
partment  of  spies  for  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment,  another  for  the  Russian,  a 
third  for  the  Austrian,  a  fourth  for  the 
Prussian,  and  a  fifth  for  any  other  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  despotic  government  that 
might  exist ;  indeed,  we  must  have  for 
the  Turkish  department  more  than  for 
any  other,  for  that  most  sacred  and  le¬ 
gitimate  government  seemed  more  en¬ 
dangered  at  present  than  all  the  rest — 
a  battalion  of  spies  regularly  arrayed, 
organized,  pensioned,  and  rewarded. 
No  man  would  deny,  that  if  we  were 
bound  to  accomplish  the  end,  we  were 
also  bound  to  use  the  necessary  means. 
But  he  denied  that  we  were  ^und  to 
accomplish  this  end;  he  defied  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  find  a 
single  word  in  any  writer  on  the  law  of 
nations  warranting  such  a  conclusion. 
If  we  were  bound  to  be  thus  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  Government  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  we  were  bound  also  to  go  much 
farther  ;  we  were  bound  to  expel  fi«m 
our  shores,  any  foreigner  whom  they 
thought  proper  to  designate  as  a  per¬ 
son  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of 
their  states.  But,  in  1803,  when  Buo¬ 
naparte  made  such  a  demand  of  us, 
and  made  it  because  we  had  then  an 
Alien  Bill  in  existence,  we  manfrilly  re¬ 
sisted  it,  and  would  not  consent  to 
banish  the  Bourbons  from  England, 
though  their  residence  in  it  was,  no 
doubt,  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  that 
extraordinary  character..  Indeed,  if 
such  a  principle  were  once  adopted,  a 
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power  of  proecriptioQ  would  be  gives 
to  every  foreign  government  over  its 
subjects  resident  in  this  country,  which, 
if  ever  denied,  would  afford  just 
grounds  of  hostility  to  the  party  refu¬ 
sed.  In  the  foreign  enlistment  bill,  we 
bad  given  the  Minister  authority  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  armaments  being  publicly  ar¬ 
rayed  in  this  nation  against  any  foreign 

Eower;  by  the  present  bill  we  gave 
im  st^  further  powers^  and  authorised 
him  to  prevent  any  secret  consultations 
against  them.  He  had  three  objections 
to  the  practice  which  it  was  now  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  ;  first,  that  it  had 
no  foundation  in  the  law  of  nations ; 
secondly,  that  it  was  not  warranted  by 
ancient  practice ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it 
was  a  surrender  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation.  But  it  was  said,  that  this 
law  was  directed  against  conspiracies. 
Conspiracies  against  what,  and  by 
whom  ?  And,  first,  what  was  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  law  itself?  It  was  a  law 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  party  that  was 
power^,  and  entirely  fatal  to  the  par¬ 
ty  that  was  weak.  It  was  a  law  framed 
for  the  use  of  all  governments,  how¬ 
ever  despotic  and  absolute,  and  against 
all  nations,  however  injured  and  op¬ 
pressed.  It  was  a  law  for  the  support 
of  all  who  were  prepared  to  carry  the 
monarchical  principle  of  government 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  sraffold,  and 
dungeon,  against  the  groans  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  every  suffering  people.  It  was 
a  law  to  uphold  those  who  would  re¬ 
morselessly  lay  waste  the  world,  and 
against  the  extension  of  either  sympa¬ 
thy  or  pity  to  generous  and  innocent 
subjects.  What,  too,  were  to  be  the 
qualifications  of  the  parties  who  were 
to  be  exposed  to  its  penalties  ?  Were 
they  those  against  whom  the  heaviest 
engine  of  arbitrary  law  ought  to  be 
pointed?  No;  they  were  the  expelled, 
the  fallen,  the  miserable.  The  strong 
could  not  feel  it,  for,  if  successful,  they 
defied  its  power ;  the  triumphant  laugh¬ 
ed  at  the  edict.  It  could  only,  then. 


fall  upon  those  whose  fate  it  was  to  fly 
from  a  tyranny  which  they  were  unable 
to  resist  and  who  were  then  to  be 
thrown  back,  hopeless  and  helpless,  up¬ 
on  the  shores  of  the  barbaroiu  tyrants 
from  whose  fangs  they  vainly  tlwught 
they  had  escaped.  And  hy  what  coun¬ 
try  were  they  to  be  so  cast  away  ?  By 
England,  a  nation  once  famed  for  its 
generous  hospitality,  and  always  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  noble  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  law  was  not  only  adverse  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  Britisli  jurisprudence, 
but  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  and 
spirit  of  their  legiriation. 

**  Under  what  circumstances  was  it 
called  for  ?  Look  at  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  parties  for  and  against 
whom  it  was  to  be  made.  Let  them 
weigh  the  value  of  the  neutrality  of 
those  powers  who  wanted  an  Alien  Bill, 
with  the  sufferings  which  its  enactr 
ment  would  inflict  upon  an  oppressed 
and  degraded  people.  Let  tM  mo¬ 
mentous  question  of  the  public  honour 
of  the  Allies  be  estimated  by  their  neu¬ 
tral  faith ;  let  it  be  tried  by  an  inva¬ 
luable  document  published  last  year, 
and  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
the  first  general  epistle  of  the  Noble 
Marquis  opposite  to  the  faithfiiL  That 
epistle  threw  a  light  upon  those  suffer¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  who 
now  claimed  tke  aid  of  a  British  Act 
of  Parliament.  To  the  demand  then 
made  of  co-operation  and  participation 
on  the  part  of  England,  the  NoUe 
Marquis  replied,  If  we  accede  to 
your  request,  it  will  be  a  fundamental 
breach  of  the  laws  ol  the  land.”  That 
was  telling  the  Holy  Alliance,  **  We 
cannot  let  you  pour  foreign  armies  in¬ 
to  England,  under  the  pretence  of  ar- 
iesting  foreign  enemies;  we  cannot  per¬ 
mit  Siberian  and  Croatian  hordes  to 
infest  this  land,  in  order  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  victims  of  your  rapacity.”— 
Was  not  the  very  proposition  enough 
to  startle  any  man  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  ffeeilom?  The  Noble  Mar- 
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<mw,  in  bis  memonble  letter,  nko  said, 
that  the  principle  propounded  by  the 
Holy  Alliance  in  their  specific  applica¬ 
tion  to  England  at  the  time,  would  de¬ 
stroy  tbQ  independence  of  all  nations, 
and  the  right  of  all  subjects  ;  and  yet, 
after  such  a  declaration  of  their  views, 
he  called  for  this  bill  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  execute  their  detestable 
purpose.  Against  which  of  their  own 
subjects  do  these  despots  want  protec¬ 
tion  ? — Against  the  unhappy  And  op¬ 
pressed  people  of  Italy,  the  most  af¬ 
flicted  specimen,  now  in  Europe,  of  re¬ 
lentless  cruelty  and  suffering  ?  These 
unhappy  men  were  seized  by  their  op¬ 
pressors,  and,  as  if  no  prisons  in  Italy 
were  severe  enoigb  for  their  entomb¬ 
ment,  they  were  sent  to  Hungarian  for¬ 
tresses,  simk  in  the  midst  of  surround¬ 
ing  marshes,  to  linger  out,  amid  inci- 
dratal  disease,  a  wretched  existence, — 
*  to  die  so  slowly,  that  none  can  oaW 
it  murder.’  Ask  any  English  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  lately  travelled  in  Italy, 
whether  he  had  not  seen  men  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  talents,  working  in  chains 
on  the  highways  and  public  works  of 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  for  alleged 
political  offences.  He  could  name  the 
cases,  and  particularise  his  sources  of 
information,  were  it  not  dangerous  to 
expose  the  yet  unimmolated  parties  to 
that  system  of  eftpionage  which  reign¬ 
ed  throughout  Europe.  He  used  a  fo¬ 
re^  woni  with  repugnance  in  an  Eng- 
fish  speech ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he 
rejoiced  that  the  ancient  language  of 
fr^men  contained  no  word  to  express 
that  odious  system. 

“  He  had  promised  to  show  how  far 
the  faith  of  neutrality  was  recognised 
by  these  high  contracting  powers.  He 
would  show  it  by  a  reference  to  their 
most  solemn  acts.  Let  the  House  re¬ 
fer  to  the  allied  treaties  signed  on  the 
20th  November  1815.  At  that  date 
several  acts  were  executed  in  Paris,  in 
nrsuance  of  other  great  treaties  which 
ad  been  framed  and  adopted  in  the 


course  of  that  year,  and  among  them 
was  a  remarkable  declaration  respecting 
the  integrity  and  neutrality  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  was  framed  executed 
by  the  powers  engaged  in  the  previous 
congress  at  Vienna.  The  powers  who 
signed  the  declaration  recognised  in  the 
most  full  and  solemn  manner  the  per¬ 
petual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and 
guaranteed  the  integri^  and  inviolabi¬ 
lity  of  its  territory.  This  was  signed 
by  the  Ministers  of  Russia,  France, 
Prussia,  England,  and  subsequently  ra¬ 
tified  and  confirmed  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich  on  the  part  of  Austria,  in  a  sentence 
of  barbarous  Latin,  written  in  the  true 
style  of  the  German  chancery.  How 
bad  that  solemnly  acknowledged  neu¬ 
trality  been  permitted  to  rest  ?  The 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  had  been,  by 
prescriptive  usage,  the  admitted  aZylnm 
of  the  persecuted.  Those  who  fled  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
were  not  disturbed  in  their  retreat  by 
the  tyrant  from  whom  they  fled,  and 
who  was  at  that  moment  upon  the  most 
intoxicated  elevation  of  his  power.  Not 
so  was  the  fete  of  those  who  bought  re¬ 
fuge  from  the  fengs  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance;  not  so  was  the  forbearance  of 
those  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  Austria,  the  same  Aus¬ 
tria  for  which  Prince  Mettemich  had 
signed  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of 
Switzerland,  cdled  for  the  ‘  extra-tra¬ 
dition’  from  Switzerland  of  some  Ita¬ 
lians  who  had  sought  an  asylum  there 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Austrian 
authorities.  Upon  that  requisition, 
some  of  the  states  of  Switzerland  be¬ 
haved  with  pusillanimity  towards  these 
unfortunate  refugees.  But  let  justice 
be  done  these  smaller  states.  Which 
more  deserved  indignation  foC  the  act 
— the  feeble  government  acted  on  by 
fear,  and  doomed  from  necessity  to  con¬ 
sent  ;  or  the  powerful  state  who  c6m- 
pelled  obedience  by  the  threat  of  over¬ 
awing  force  ?  Amid  this  compulsory 
yielding  to  power,  the  Canton  of  Gene- 
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va  set  ao  honoiuaUe  exception.  They 
reacted  this  demand  to  sacrifice  their 
honour.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Three  Austrian  conunisssries  returned 
to  Geneva,  and  informed  the  magistracy, 
that  if  they  did  not  expel  these  Italian 
refugees  at  a  moment’s  notice,  they 
must  prepare  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  refusing  the  demand  of  Austria,  and 
risk  the  consequences.  This  was  the 
threat  of  war  from  the  great  power 
bound  to  respect  the  smaller.  Was  not 
this  a  daring  infraction  ai  the  sacred  faith 
ctf  treaties  ?  Where,  then,  was  the  re¬ 
monstrance  of  Great  Britain,  a  party  to 
that  treaty  ?  What  did  her  Minister, 
who  now  called  for  this  Alien  Bill,  say 
to  the  Austrian  maker  and  breaker  of 
guarantee  ?  Where  was  the  indication 
of  dissent  from  so  faithless  an  infraction 
of  a  treaty  binding  upon  all  ?  Was  it 
to  be  found  in  the  passing  of  this  Alien 
Bill,  which  in  effect  went  to  pass  one  un¬ 
distinguishing  censure  upon  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  oppressed,  to  shake  off  the 
grinding  chain  of  their  oppressore,  and 
to  recwd  one  approving  and  assenting 
voice  to  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Alliance? 
The  passing  of  this  bill  was,  however, 
not  only  a  denunciation  against  the 
struggles  of  the  oppresseil  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  but  a  general  declaration  of  war 
against  the  principle  of  revolution  all 
over  the  world ;  a  declaration  which 
went  to  stigmatixe,  not  only  thq  laws 
of  their  country,  but  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors.  Were  they  to  arraign 
their  forefathers  as  traitors  and  rebels 
for  extorting  Magna  Charta,  by  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  tyrannical  king?  What  esta¬ 
blished  the  British  constitution  but  open 
resistance  ?  Not  only  was  its  establish¬ 
ment  founded  upon  resistance,  but  to 
that  principle  it  owed  its  successive  im¬ 
provement.  What  established  the  last 
revolution  which  England  had  achie¬ 
ved  ?  Resistance  to  tyrannical  power. 
What  enthroned  the  present  reigning 
family?  Resistance  to  a  despot.  What 


else  arr^ed  the  people  in  every  revolt^ 
tion  however  just,  against  every  goven^ 
ment  however  tyrannical  ?  There  was 
a  consolation  in  this  description  of  their 
efibrts,  of  which  no  tyrant  could  deprive 
the  sufferer.”  He  concluded  with  mo¬ 
ving,  “  that  the  bill  be  rp^  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months.” 

Mr  Plunkett,  in  reply  to  Sir  JansM 
Mackintosh,  defended  tqe  measure  fee¬ 
bly,  and  iq)parently  under  an  oppreseivf  j 
sense  of  the  powerful  aignments  be  had 
to  combat.  The  substance  of  bis  argu¬ 
ment  was,  that  the  Crov/n  had  an  ’on- 
doubted  right  to  prevent  its  suln^ccta 
from  leaving  the  country,  >vhicb  was 
done  by  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno.  The 
Crown  could  also  compel  subjijcts  re¬ 
sident  abroad  to  return  hither  ;  and  it 
was  also  a  prerogative  of  th'e  Crown 
to  prevent  foreigners  from,  entering 
the  country  without  a  sa*!e  conduct. 
From  the  existence  of  these  preroga¬ 
tives,  therefore,  it  might  reasonably  be 
inferred,  that  the  power.-  of  sending  fo¬ 
reigners  out  of  the  country  was  also 
vested  in  the  Crown,  the  only  rejwe- 
sentative  of  the  country  with  foreign 
powers.  He  thou  ght  the  bill  the  kind¬ 
est  and  mildest  m  easure  that  could  be 
resorted  to,  as  it  1  eft  the  people  of  this 
country  at  liberty  to  exercise  that  hos¬ 
pitality  for  which  they  bad  always  been 
celebrated,  and  a  i  England  under  its 
operation  might  titill  be  an  asylum  to 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  nac 
tions.  If  the  ac  t  had  never  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  a  syste  m  of  police  more  se¬ 
vere  than  had  eve  r  been  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  must  have  b<  ien  adopted,  and  t^ 
treatment  of  indivi  duals  would  have  then 
been  more  rigoroi  is  than  at  present. 

Mr  Scariett  den  led  that  there  was  any 
example  of  a  writ  •  of  ne  exeat  regno  ever 
having  been  issue*  1  by  a  Privy  Coimcil 
or  Secretary  of  St  ate ;  it  could  only  be 
issued  by  a  court  of  justice.  It  might 
as  well  be  said  tha  t  the  King  possessed 
the  power  of  sendiing  whom  he  pleased 
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to  tnison  because  the  writ  of  ccqnas  ran 
in  nia  name.  The  King  had  indeed  a 
right  to  call  back  his  subjects  in  time 
of  war ;  but  this  was  a  belligerent  right, 
and  could  have  no  application  to  the 
present  question.  ^e  argument, 
dierefore,  founded  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  royal  pren^tive,  fell 
to  the  ground  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Upon  a  division,  the  second  reading, 
wtts  carried  by  a  majority  of  108  to  72. 
TIw  opposition  was  continued  in  the 
Committee,  and  on  the  third  reading, 
which  was  carried  by  75  votes  to  82  ; 
after  which  Mr  Hobbouse  moved,  that 
the  bill  be  entitled,  **  A  Bill  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  Great  Charter  of  England, 
and  of  other  statutes,  as  relates  to  the 
free  ingross  and  ^ess  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  in  these  islands,  and  to  assimi¬ 
late,  in  that  respect,  the  executive  au¬ 
thority  of  Gi'eat  Britain  to  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  Continent."  This 
was  rejected  of  course,  and  the  bill  pass¬ 
ed.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  excited 
but  little  discussion  ;  Lords  Holland, 
Kosslyn,  Thanet  and  Grey,  however, 
entered  protests  against  it. 

It  is  truly  melancholy  to  reflect,  that, 
after  all  that  has  been  done  by  this 
country,  both  in  the  way  of  example  and 
of  negociation,  foreign  countries,  parties 
to  the  declaration  issued  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  subse¬ 
quently  pledged  by  tiieaty  to  co-operate 
in  its  aholition,  should  still  continue  to 
connive  at,  and  secredy  foster  a  contra¬ 
band  traffic  in  slaves,  the  horrors  of 
which  greatly  surpasi)  all  that  has  been 
record^  of  the  trade  when  carried  on 
in  a  legalized  form.  To  this  criminal 
and  faithless  persev  trance  in  buying 
and  selling  human  flesh,  by  which  the 
efforts  anil  sacrifices  of  this  country  in 
the  cause  of  the  abolition  have  been 
frustrateii,  the  miseries  of  Africa  pro¬ 
digiously  increased,  (iml  the  atrocities 
of  the  traffic  rendered  still  more  hi¬ 
deous  and  terrible,  that  veteran  in  the 


cause  of  sufTering  humanity,  Mr  Wil- 
berforoe,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  27tb  of 
June,  when  he  moved  an  address  to  the 
Throne,  lamenting  the  total  inefficacy 
of  our  endeavours  to  put  a  period  to 
this  iniquitous  commerce ;  reprobating, 
in  strong  terms,  the  conduct  of  some 
foreign  powers,  particularly  France, 
in  evading  tiie  fulfilment  of  their  en¬ 
gagements  with  this  country,  and,  while 
they  are  forward  to  express,  in  general 
terms,  their  condemnation  of  the  traffic, 
suffering  their  flag  to  be  employed  with 
impunity  by  vessels  trading  for  slaves 
to  the  coast  of  Afirica ;  and  conjuring 
his  Majesty  to  renew  his  remonstrances, 
and  to  render  it  manifest  that  this  in¬ 
terference  has  not  been  a  matter  of 
form,  but  of  urgent  and  imperious  du¬ 
ty,  that  we  may  at  least  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  we  have  been 
active  and  unwearied  in  making  repa¬ 
ration  to  Africa  for  the  wrongs  with 
which  we  ourselves  were  so  long  char¬ 
geable. 

This  address  was  agreed  to,  as  was 
also  another  proposed  by  the  same  in¬ 
defatigable  philanthropist,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  relative  to  slavery  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Hiis  address  was  of 
a  prospective  character,  and  was  in 
substance  as  follows  :  That  the  House 
had  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that 
his  Majesty’s  Government  had  made  it 
a  condition  in  the  grants  of  land  allotted 
within  the  new  settlements  of  the  colo¬ 
ny  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  no 
slave  labour  should  be  employed  in 
their  cultivation  ;  and  that  a  registry  of 
the  slave  population  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  :  That,  nevertheless,  from  the 
great  extent  of  the  colony,  its  contigui¬ 
ty  to  countries  whence  slaves  might 
be  easily  procured,  the  remoteness  of 
many  of  the  farms,  and  thinness  of  the 


those  countries,  particularly  those  for 
preventing  the  illicit  extension  of  sla- 
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rery,  nost  be  rendered  eztremel^r  dif¬ 
ficult:  That  the  regulation,  intit)du- 
<ied  into  the  colonial  grants,  applies  on- 
1^  to  predial  slaroy,  whereas  domes¬ 
tic  slavery,  while  it  is  in  itself  at  least 
as  great  an  evil,  would  prove  a  strong 
temptation  to  the  needy  and  indolent 
to  procure  drudges  for  their  own  use, 
and  would  imerate  with  a  still  more 

Eemicious  influence  on  the  feelings  and 
abits  of  the  new  settlers :  That  a 
slave  registration  for  so  extensive  a  co¬ 
lony  could  hardly  be  so  regulated,  as 
materially  to  ch^k,  much  less  effec¬ 
tually  to  prevent,  the  fraudulent  intro¬ 
duction  of  slaves,  where  facilities  ex¬ 
ist  for  such  introduction :  That  the 
continuance  of  slavery,  where  it  alrea¬ 
dy  exists,  is  tolerable  only  on  the 
ground  of  necessity :  That,  in  forming 
new  settlements  on  the  African  Con¬ 
tinent,  such  conduct  would  be  inde¬ 
fensible  and  mischievous  ;  because  the 
distinction  between  the  European  and 
coloured  races  of  men  must  tend  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  sympathy,  while  the  existence 
of  the  abject  and  ignominious  state  of 
slavery  would  powerfully  generate  or 
maintain  in  the  minds,  both  of  the 
white  colonists  and  the  coloured  na¬ 
tives  of  neighbouring  districts,  feelings 
towards  each  other  the  reverse  of  thoM 
which  we  are  bound,  no  less  by  sound 
policy  than  by  every  religious  and  mo¬ 
ral  consideration,  to  promote :  That 
the  time  may  come  when  the  acts  for 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  may  be  wide¬ 
ly  and  fatally  contravened  in  the  new 
settlements  now  forming  in  Africa,  if 
slavery  shall  be  permitted  there  as  a 
state  recognised  .by  law:  And  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  no  effectual 
means  can  be  devised  for  preventing 
abuses  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  settlers  themselves,  pernicious  to 
the  natives  of  Africa,  and  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  this  country,  but  the 
extending,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  fun¬ 
damental  law,  to  the  new  Aftican  set¬ 
tlements,  the  same  principles  of  coloni¬ 


zation,  which  have  been  so  beneficialiy 
established  at  Sierra  Leone. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr  Wilmot 
brou^t.in  a  bill  to  make  more  effectual 
provision  for  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
toregulatetne  trade  thereof.  Theobject 
of  the  bill  was  threefold ;  first,  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  provinces  of 
nada,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
act  of  1791,  and  to  bring  the  two  provin¬ 
ces  into  a  closer  imion,  by  incorporating 
the  two  legislatures,  so  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  the  'ipirit  of  the 
English  Constitution  might  be  more 
completely  difiiised  among  all  classes  of 
their  population ;  secondly,  to  apply  to 
Canada  the  principles  of  an  extension 
of  free  trade,  which  had  already  recei¬ 
ved  the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  the 
new  system  of  navigati<m  law ;  and, 
lastly,  to  settle  the  appropriation  of  du¬ 
ties  between  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  No  objection  was, 
or  indeed  could  be  made,  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  to 
the  inland  trade  of  these  protinces,  nor 
to  the  removal  of  those  anomalies  in  the 
revenue  department  which  had  been 
productive  of  great  trouble  and  confu¬ 
sion;  but  strenuous  opposition  was  made 
to  that  part  which  went  to  alter  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  these  colonies,  and  which, 
it  was  contended,  ought  to  form  a  sepa¬ 
rate  measure,  and  be  brou^t  fcww^ 
in  such  time  and  manner  as  to  affcml 
the  people  of  Canada  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  so  deeply  concerned  them. 
Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  July,  when 
Mr  Wilmot  had  moved  the  recommit¬ 
tal  of  the  bill.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
proposeil  that  it  riiould  be  an  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  committee  to  divide  it  into 
two  bills,  one  of  which  should  embrace 
the  intended  alteration  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  these  provinces.  This  proposal 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  48  to 
14.  In  a  few  days,  however,  a  peti¬ 
tion,  signed  by  all  the  respectable  mer- 
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chuM  of  Londoo  connected  with 
nada,  waa  presented  in  favour  (rf  the 
bill,  by  Mr  Ellice,  who  highly  aptwo* 
ved  of  its  provisions,  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that  it  would  Im  received 
with  gratitude  by  the  great  nuus  of 
the  population  of  Canada ;  an  <^inion 
in  which  he  was  suppwted  by  Sir  Fran¬ 
ces  Burdett,  who  thought  that  great 
credit  was  due  to  his  Majesty's  Minis¬ 
ters  for  the  very  liberal  views  they  en¬ 
tertained  on  this  sul^ect.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  howevef,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  continued  his  opposition 
to  the  bill  in  its  present  shape ;  in 
consequence  of  whi^.  Ministers,  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  carry  the  measure 
except  under  circumstances  which  were 
calculated  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  were  compelled  to 
postpone  it,  although  they  declared  that 
this  U'as  calculated  to  injure  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  that  colony. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  regretted  the  posU 
ponement  of  the  measure,  and  trusted 
that  no  opposition  would  be  offered  to 
it  next  session.  The  operation  of  the 
bill  would  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  both  the  provinces  concerned ;  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  opposed  it  had  been 
a  little  over  scrupulous  in  the  cause  of 
technical  objections  and  abstiw^t  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  anxious  and  honourable  desire 
of  Ministers  to  improve  the  condition 
of  our  foreign  colonies  and  dependen¬ 
cies,  was  still  further  evinced  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  under  tbe 
Great  Seal  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  settlements  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  and 
also  into  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  With 
regard  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tbe 
Mauritiusand  Ceylon,  the  Commission¬ 
ers  were  to  inquire  into  the  whole  state 
of  each  colony,  its  civil  government, 
and  the  extent  to  which  its  different 
offices  might  be  diminished,  both  in 


numbers  and  salaries,  the  state  of  tbe 
laws,  and  the  practical  administratuMi 
of  justice,  the  abuses  that  might  exist, 
and  tbe  nature  of  the  remedies  it  might 
be  expedient  to  ^ply  to  them,  and,  in 
slxHt,  every  subject  that  might  concern 
tbe  prosperity  and  happiness  each 
of  those  colonies.  The  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  Leeward  Islands  were  legal 
gentlemen,  charged  with  a  specific  ob¬ 
ject  of  inquiry.  Mr  Hume  wished 
that  tbe  commission  should  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  and  in¬ 
structed  to  inquire  into  and  report  up¬ 
on  tl:e  Spani^  Laws,  both  criminal 
and  civil,  as  there  administered ;  and 
Mr  Marryat  very  earnestly  urged  die 
propriety  of  doing  so ;  but  he  ultimate¬ 
ly  desisted  from  pressing  this  proposi¬ 
tion. 

In  order  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  policy  whi^  Ministera 
intended  to  pursue,  in  relation  to  the  firee 
and  independent  states  that  have  rken 
up  on  the  Continent  of  South  America, 
and  particularly  whether  they  meant  to 
recognise  tbe  Government  of  tbe  Repu¬ 
blic  of  Colombia,  Mr  Leonard  brought 
forward  a  motion,  on  the  23d  of  July,  for 
the  production  of  copies  of  all  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  bad  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Zea,  or  any  agent  ^  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  his  Majesty’s  Ambassadw  at 
Paris,  or  Secretary  oi  State  for  foreign 
afiairs,  respecting  the  right  of  die  Co¬ 
lombian  Government  to  be  recognised. 
In  the  present  question,  Mr  Lennard 
remark^,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
whatever.  The  Colombians  had  already 
established  their  independence ;  there 
was  not  the  slightest  prospect  diat 
Spun  would  ever  be  able  i^ain  to  dis¬ 
turb  it.  The  Government  of  C(doin- 
bia  was  already  independent  ek  facto  ; 
and  by  delaying  to  acknowledj^  her 
title  to  independence,  we  injur^  ber 
interests,  and  sullied  our  own  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  right  of  one  country  to  re- 
cj^nise  independence  acquired  by  re- 
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volution  in  another,  stood  bevond  all 
dispute.  Engtand  benelf  had  exerci¬ 
sed  the  right  not  long  ago,  by  adcnonr- 
lodging  t^  revolutionary  government 
of  France.  In  fiiet,  we  bad  virtually 
acknowledged  the  independence 
Colondiia.  WeJiad  acknowledged  it 
by  the  -oomnierce  which  we  had  car¬ 
ried  on  with  her ;  and  it  would  not  be 
very  creditable  to  tbe  character  of 
England,  to  have  it  said  that  she  did  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  case  only  where  she  was 
interested  in  doing  it.  America  had 
•Iready  acknowle^ed  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Colombia ;  and  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  in  so  honourable  a  course, 
America  should  have  been  allowed  to 
take  tbe  lead  of  us.  There  were  other 
eircumstances  wbicli  gave  the  South 
American  colonies  a  peculiar  claim  up¬ 
on  England  for  the  recognition  of  their 
rights.  This  country,  in  point  of  fact, 
had  urged  on  the  colonies  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  the  li^ts  and  liberties  which 
they  now  possessed.  In  1797,  tbe  go¬ 
vernors  of  our  West  India  possessions 
liad  been  instructed  to  excite  the  South 
American  States  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain ;  and  those  states  had  only 
now  adopted  that  advice  which^  they 
were  too  weak  to  adopt  at  the  precise 
lime  when  it  was  first  urged  to  them. 
Nor  would  he  confine  hunself  to  the 
merewquestion  of  justice.  England  was, 
in  truth,  interested  lin  the  decision  of 
the  present  question.  Colombia  had 
published  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  no  countiy  should  share  her  com¬ 
merce  which  refused  to  admit  her  in¬ 
dependence.  Both  for  the  sake  of  this 
country  anil  of  Colombia,  therefore, 
Govenunent  was  bound  to  come  to  a 
speedy  decision. 

Lord  Londonderry  observeil  in  re¬ 
ply,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  lay 
before  the  House  proceedings  which 
had  not  arrived  at  any  result ;  anil  Par¬ 
liament  would  be  placing  itself  in  a  ra¬ 
ther  embarrassing  situation,  if  it  inter- 
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fered  witli  arrangements  ui  die  stage 
of  those  in  question,  and  took  upon  it¬ 
self  a  responsibility  which  regulariy  be- 
longeil  to  Government.  His  Majesty’s 
Ministers  bad  never  refused  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  ogents  of  what  was  called  the 
Colombian  government,  aldtough  such 
persons  had  not  been  received  omcially ; 
and  the  representations  of  such  agents 
had  been  discusseil  by  Government,  and 
made  the  subject  of  couuuunication  with 
Spain ;  not,  however,  that  our  trea¬ 
ties  with  Spain  bound  us  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  new  situation  which  might  arise 
in  the  world.  As  to  the  documents 
moved  for,  they  were  already  public ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  mjdie  tbe 
general  subject  intelligible  to  tbe  House 
at  die  presmit  moment.  Tbe  conduct 
of  England  towards  Spain  now,  would 
never  be  regulated  by  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  England 
under  a  similar  omeigency.  'There 
had  been  every  desire  upon  the  part  of 
Government  .to  cultivate  good  under- 
standuig  anil  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  provinces  of  South  America.  E- 
very  riglit  of  real  value,  as  regardeil 
their  ships  and  tlieir  commerce  espe¬ 
cially,  had  been  conceded  to-  thom ;  and 
upon  measures  of  that  character  Spain 
could  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
this  country.  Aa  long  as  South  A- 
merica  continued  ds  a  govern¬ 
ment,  BO  long  was  England  entitleil  to 
cultivate,  de  factOy  a  hiendly  feeling 
and  communication  widi  her.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  would  be  advisable  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  to  establish  formal  diplo¬ 
matic  arrangements  with  that  country, 
became  anodier  question ;  and  he 
doubted  whether  the  facts  of  tbe  case 
were  sulficiendy  within  the  possession 
of  the  mover,  to  enable  him  to  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion  ufion  tbe  point.  It 
would  be  better,  be  submitted,  for  the 
House  not  to  call  for  information  until 
it  was  prepared  to  adopt  some  courso 
upon  that  information  wiien  received. 
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At  the  same  time  he  declared,  that  the 
recognition  of  Colombian  independence 
was  purely  a  British  question,  and  the 
Government  of  this  country  was  not 
fettered  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  this 
point,  by  any  existing  treaties  with  fo¬ 
reign  states.  The  motion  was  accord¬ 
ingly  negatived. 

Severid  petitions  were  presented  to 
Parliament,  towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  complaining  of  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  piracy  in  the  West  Indian 
seas,  and  calling  upon  Government  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  our  com¬ 
merce  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
for  the  extirpation  of  these  ‘‘  hostes  hu- 
mani  generis”  whose  outrages  were 
characterised  by  much  of  the  ferocity 
that  had,  of  old,  distinguished  the  buc¬ 
caneers.  In  presenting  the  petition  of 
the  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  under¬ 
writers  of  Liveipool,  Mr  Canning,  af¬ 
ter  having  detailed  the  petition,  add¬ 
ed  some  facts  which  he  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  regarding  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  on  British  shipping. 

On  the  13th  December  1821,  when 
within  five  miles  of  Cape  San  Antonio, 
a  British  ship  bound  for  Liverpool,  had 
been  stopped  by  a  crew  of  armed  men, 
who  boarded  her,  and  demanded  of  the 
steward  if  there  were  any  specie  on 
board.  The  answer  being  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  the  man  was  instantly  stabbed  by 
the  pirates.  They  then  endeavoured 
to  extort  a  confession  from  the  Captain, 
and  compelled  his  own  crew  to  hoist 
him  up  by  the  neck  to  the  yard-arm, 
where  he  entreated  his  own  mate  to 
fasten  weights  to  his  feet  that  his  mi¬ 
sery  might  be  more  speedily  termina¬ 
ted.  Of  course,  this  was  not  allowed  ; 
and  when  taken  down,  and  while  lying 
on  the  deck  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
insensibility,  the  wretch  who  had  stab¬ 
bed  the  steward  blew  out  the  brains  of 
the  Captain.  The  pirates  were  all  ei¬ 
ther  Spaniards-  or  Portuguese.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  mentioned 
some  similar  particulars,  and  observed 


that  the  petitioners  bad  first  applied  to 
the  Admiralty,  which  had  represented 
the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  No 
doubt,  every  step  bad  been  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  British  executive  to  re¬ 
medy  an  evil  so  outrageous ;  but  tlie 
petitioners  felt  that  a  time  would  ar¬ 
rive,  if  it  had  not  arrived,  when  the 
mother  country  would  be  unable  to  re¬ 
dress  the  grievances  committed  under 
the  flag  of  her  colonies,  and  when  it 
would  therefore  be  necessary  for  this 
Government  to  adopt  some  course  for 
the  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  said,  that  when 
these  transactions  came  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Government,  it  sent  out  in¬ 
structions  to  the  Admiral  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  seize  ail  vessels  which  could  not 
prove  their  nationality,  and  which  had 
committed  depredations  on  our  trade : 
A  statement  was  sent  in  answer  to  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  no  actual  proof  could 
be  made  of  depredations  committed  by 
any  particular  vessel.  Government  sent 
out  fresh  orders  to  the  Admiral,  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  seize  all  vessels  against 
which  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion  ex¬ 
isted.  With  respect  to  the  depredation 
committed  off  Cape  St  Antonio,  the 
moment  the  Government  heard  of  that 
transaction  it  excited  their  attention. 
It  appeared  that  the  pirates  lay  at  the 
point  of  St  Antonio  in  watch  for  ves¬ 
sels;  that  they  anxiously  looked  out 
in  order  to  distinguish  merchant-men 
from  ships  of  war ;  and  that  sometimes 
they  made  their  attack  in  schooners, 
and  sometimes  in  small  boats.  So  long 
as  our  men  of  war  were  near  the  coast, 
these  pirates  did  not  come  out ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  driven  off  by  winds 
or  currents,  the  pirates  came  out  in 
their  schooners,  and  boarded  vessels 
that  happened  to  ]»ass.  The  land  on 
the  west  coast  of  Cuba  was  jungle,  on¬ 
ly  intersected  by  small  paths  ;  so  that  if 
our  ships  landed  their  crews,  the  pirates 
would  <lisperse  through  the  country. 
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aud  all  that  could  be  done  would  be,  to 
bum  their  hutt,  which  were  of  no  va> 
lue.  If,  however,  Spain  would  send 
down  a  force  from  the  Harannah,  to  at* 
tack  their  piratical  settlements  on  the 
land  side,  while  we  sent  a  force  against 
them  on  the  sea  si<le,  we  might  bring 
them  to  the  condign  punishment  which 
he  would  do  the  Spanish  Government 
the  justice  of  supposing  that  it  wished 
to  indict.  As  to  the  giving  convoy  to 
foreign  ships,  this  was  what  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  always  set  their  faces  against ;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  impossible  for  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  to  be  acquainted  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  between  foreign  nations  as  to 
the  right  of  search,  &c.,  and  to  give  di¬ 
rections,  in  following  which  the  com¬ 
manders  of  our  ships  could  be  secure  a- 
gainst  violations  of  the  law.  Before 
Government  could  take  any  farther  step, 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  a  reasonable 
time,  to  see  in  what  way  the  Spaniards 
meant  to  act. 

The  Marquis  of  LfOndonderry  said, 
that  if  the  cases  of  af^ession  complain¬ 
ed  of  were  mere  cases  of  undisguised 
piracy,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them ;  but  the  peculiarity 
was,  that  the  piracy  was  perpetrated  by 
vessels  having  commissions.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  contest  between 
Spain  an«l  her  colonies,  these  commis¬ 
sions  had  been  issued,  not  only  by  the 
provinces  which  carried  on  war  against 
Spain  on  the  sea-coast,  but  by  powers 
which  had  no  ports,  particularly  by 
Artigas,  whose  commissions  were  sold 
to  cover  piracies.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Government  had  issued  orders 
to  seize  all  vessels  sailing  under  com¬ 
missions  from  governments  in  whose 
ports  they  were  not  fitted  out.  As  to 
the  local  governments  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  they  had  shown  every  disposition 
to  keep  their  cruisers  within  bounds ; 
and,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  had  made  great  efforts  to  do  jus¬ 
tice.  But  when  the  vessels  sailing  un¬ 
der  the  commissions  he  had  described 
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were  seized,  it'  was  neoessary  to  prove' 
that  they  had  committed  acts  of  host!-* 
IHy.  'iheae  orders  were  at  laM  en-‘ 
larged,  and  our  ships  were  authorised* 
to  seize  vessels  of  the  description  men^' 
tioned  on  suspicion.  He  now  came  to 
the  particular  acts  of  piracy  compliuned 
of,  which  had  taken  place  near  Cape 
St  Antonio,  and  which  were  first  brongnt 
under  the  notice  of  his  Majesty’s 
vemment  in  March  last,  r  The  facts 
were  first  communicated  to  him  in  a 
letter  from  the  Admiralty,  of  the',2Sd 
of  March  1822.  <  The  first  was  fffe- 
case  of  the  Martha ;  the  second  Wtia 
that  of  the  Harborougfa  ;  the  third  was 
the  case  of  the  Alexander  of  Greenodt, 
seized  by  a  piratical  vessel,  and  the' 
master  and  his  crew  murdered.  He 
lost  no  time  in  transmitting  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  accounts  that  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Admiralty  to  Mr  Her- 
vey,  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Spain.  The  letter,  which  was  dated 
the  first  of  April,  directed  Mr  Hervey 
to  take  an  immediate  opportunity  of 
calling  the  serious  attention  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Ministry  to  the  circumstances  nar¬ 
rated,  and  to  impress  on  them  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  dis- 
gracefiil  system.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
the  Spanish  Minister  for  foreign  afiairs 
intimated,  that  directions  had  been 
given  for  the  immediate  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  guilty  parties.  If, 
in  the  end,'  it  should  be  found,  that  the 
Spanish  Government  were  not  able  to 
put  down  this  system,  it  would  then 
devolve  on  the  British  Government  to 
take  steps  for  that  purpose.  But  it 
would  have  led  to  very  great  difiSculty, 
and  would  have  involved  considerable 
loss  of  property,  if  hitherto  they  had 
taken  stronger  steps  than  they  had  done. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  ^^r  Marryat 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Ship¬ 
owners  of  London,  complaining  that 
British  shipping  was  not  sufficiently 
protected  in  the  South  Sea.  The  Go¬ 
vernments  of  Chili  and  Peru  being  at 
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variance,  each  bad  declared  die  coast 
of  its  enemy  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
British  shipping  was  thus  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  fires ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  many  of  them  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  each  of  the  hostile  parties. 
The  books  at  Lloyd’s  exhibited  nume¬ 
rous  proofe  of  the  depredations  com¬ 
mitted  on  British  Commerce ;  and  it 
was  known  that  the  Lord  CoUingwood 
had  been  captured  and  condemned  at 
Porto  Rico.  These,  conjoined  with  the 
incessant  depredations  committed  in 
the  West  Indian  Seas,  loudly  called  for 
prompt  interference.  Negociations 
were  accordingly  entered  into  with 
Spain;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  commanding  those  seas,  to  afford 
our  shaping  all  the  protection  in  their 
power;  but  the  pirates  nevertheless 


continued  their  outrages  during  the 
whole  year ;  which  led  to  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  supineness  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  me^ 
sures  which  had  been  adopted  for  exr 
tirpating  these  miscreants..  It  was 
even  all^;ed  that  the  chmmanders  of 
our  ships  of  war  on  the  West  Indian 
station,  tempted  by  the  profits  arisiiw 
from,  the  freight  of  bullion,  were  much 
more  occupied  in  transporting  bullion 
from  the  adjoining  parts  of  South  A- 
merica,  than  in  protecting  our  shipping 
from  piratical  depredations,  or  in  ex¬ 
erting  themselves  to  discover  the  re¬ 
treats  of  these  miscreants,  and  to  visit 
them  with  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  nations  for  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Sir  Robert  Wilson' t  rema/val  from  the  Army^^The  Qweris  FuneraL — Sir 
Francis  Bturdett's  motion  (w  remitting  the  remainder  ^ Mr  Hunt's  imprison¬ 
ment. — The  Bishop  of  PeterhororngK s  Examination  Questions. —  Vote  for 
the  printing  qf  our  Ancient  Historians.~-Frorogation  of  ParluanenL 


^tn  WUfKin's  dismissal  from 

tlM  Army,  in  consequenca  of  the  part 
he  acted,  or  was  alleged  to  bare  acted, 
on  die  occasion  of  the  kite  Queen’s 
Funeral,  having  excited  a  considerable 
sensation  in  die  country,  and  that 
officer  having  considered  himself  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  summary  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  cashiered,  being 
thereby  deprive<l  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  knowing  exactly  the  charp;es 

E referred  against  him,  and  of  meeting 
is  accusers  face  to  face  in  an  open 
trial,  determined  to  bring  the  subject 
before  Parliament ;  not  so  much,  we 
sliould  suppose,  from  any  hope  of  re¬ 
dress  in  that  quarter,  as  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  himself  on. his  defence 
before  the  country,  and  of  enabling  the 
public  to  judge  between  him  and  those 
who  had  advised  his  removal  from  the 
army  by  a  peremptory  exercise  of  pre¬ 
rogative  alone.  Accordingly,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  Sir  Robert,  after 
entering  into  a  fidl  explanation  oS  his 
conduct  on  the  14th  of  August  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  reading  a  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  corroboration  of  his  state¬ 


ments,  moved,  that  ooptee  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  himself,  on  the  subject 
of  his  removal  from  the  Army,  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.  Tliis  pro¬ 
position  was  resisted  by  Ministers,  on 
the  ground  that,  without  the  possesskm 
of  such  a  prerc^ative  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  discipline  of  the  army,  whether 
with  reference  to  its  internal  subordina¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  intercourse  of  the  military 
with  the  civil  population ;  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  officers  having  purcha¬ 
sed  their  commissions  in  no  degree  af¬ 
fected  the  exercise  of  this  constitu¬ 
tional  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  that 
in  the  present  instance  thore  was  no 
presumption  of  abuse  in  the  exercise  of 
it ;  but  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  own 
statement  had  furnished  a  presumption 
which  led  to  a  directly  contrary  con¬ 
clusion.  In  support  of  this  doctrine, 
they  referred  to  the  opinions  of  several 
lawyers  on  the  subject,  and  contended, 
that,  laying  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  entirely  out  of  the 
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question,  it  was  clear  that  the  preroga- 
tive  in  question  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  it,  under  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  advised  it, 
could  not  be  resisted  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 
Whether  this  Crown  law  he  sound  or 
the  reverse,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
pronounce  ;  the  hardship  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  question,  who  was  thus  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  property  vested  in  his  com¬ 
missions,  and  of  the  beneht  of  long  and 
arduous  service  in  various  quarters  of 
the  world,  is  a  less  debateable  matter ; 
while  judging  from  the  facts  brought  to 
light  in  the  discussion  in  Parliament, 
the  offence,  if  it  must  be  called  such, 
of  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  discontinue  firing  on  the  people, 
was  visited  with  a  very  disproportion¬ 
ate  severity  of  punishment.  Admit¬ 
ting,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  existence 
of  tlie  prerogative  for  which  Ministers 
contended,  it  does  not  surely  follow 
that  such  a  prerogative  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  (which  must  always  be  as  a 
punishment,)  without  some  tangible  and 
well-defined  offence ;  and  there  are 
unquestionably  legitimate  grounds  fw 
suspicion,  when  the  supposed  ofi'ence 
is  of  such  a  complexion,  that  even  a 
Court-Martial,  which  is  never  refused 
even  to  a  subordinate  officer,  cannot  be 
safely  permitted  to  deal  with  it.  The 
House,  however,  seemed  to  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  ;  for  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
199  to  97. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  mat¬ 
ter,  was  a  motion  brought  forward  on 
the  6th  of  March  by  Mr  H.  G.  Bennet 
on  the  subject  of  the  Queen’s  Funeral, 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  induce  the 
House  to  declare,  that  the  respect  and 
solemnity  which,  hy  ancient  custom, 
had  been  observed  at  the  funerals  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  had  been  unneces¬ 
sarily  and  indecorously  violated  at  the 
funeral  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Ca¬ 
roline.  This  motion,  which  could  have 
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no  other  effect  than  to  prolong  the  exas¬ 
peration  which  had  been  excited  by  eve¬ 
ry  circumstance  connected  with  the  late 
Queen,  and  which  Dr  Lushington  de¬ 
clared,  had  his  inclinations  b^n  con¬ 
sulted,  would  never  have  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
led  to  a  long  and  desultory  debate,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr  Peel  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  overthrow  every  position  on 
which  the  mover  had  rested  his  pro¬ 
posal,  which  was  ultimately  negatived 
without  a  division ;  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  general  sense  of  the  House  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  agitating  a  subject 
which  ought,  for  the  sake  of  a.ll'jparties, 
to  glide  quietly  into  oblivion.  * ' 

A  number  of  petitions,  from  diflRerent 
parts  of  the  country,  hairing  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pray¬ 
ing  them  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  Mr 
Henry  Hunt,  who  was  undergoing  in 
llchester  jail  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  him  for  his  proceedings  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  Sir  FrancN  Burdett  moved,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  bis  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
remit  the  remainder  of  Mr  Hunt’s  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  grounds  Ifud  for 
the  proposed  mitigation  of  Hunt’s  pu¬ 
nishment  were,  the  sufferings  he  had 
endured,  both  from  the  insalubrious  na¬ 
ture  of  the  prison,  and  the  wanton  and 
cruel  conduct  of  Bridle  the  keeper, 
(who  was  afterwards  tried  and  convict¬ 
ed  of  grossly  maltreating  his  prisoners,) 
together  with  bis  exertions  in  bringing 
these  abuses  to  light.  The  motion  of 
the  honouTTible  baronet  was  strenuously 
resisted  by  Mr  Peel,  who  declared  that 
there  were  no  circumstances  of  such 
overwhelming  necessity  in  this  man’s 
case  as  to  justify  the  House  in  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  important  prert^tive  of 
mercy,  which  was  wholly  alienated 
from  its  powers,  and  unconnected  with 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted ; 
and  that  even  if  the  address  now  pro¬ 
posed  were  agreed  to,  he  would  feel  it 
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his  duty  to  advise  the  Crown  not  to 
accede  to  it.  The  proposition  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  negatived. 

In  tl^  session,  as  in  the  preceding, 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  peculiar 
mode  of  examining  curate^  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  livings  in  his  diocese,  and 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshawe,  Rector  of  Bur¬ 
ton  Latimer,  complaining  that  the  peti¬ 
tioner,  having  appointed  the  Rev.  E. 
Thurtell,  curate  of  Burton,  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  had  refused  to  license 
him,  on  the  ground  of  bis  not  having 
given  satisfactory  answers  to  his  ques¬ 
tions;  and,  in  general,  that  persons  who 
had  received  holy  orders  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  an  examination  of  a  very 
extoiordinary  nature,  before  they  could 
be  licensed  to  curacies  in  the  diocese 
of  Peterborough.  Lord  Dacre,  who 
presented  it,  entered  at  some  length 
into  the  course  pursued  by  the  right 
reverend  pirelate,  contending  that  his 
examination  questions,  whidi  were  all 
leading  questions,  and  demanded  a  per¬ 
emptory  answer  of  Yes  or  No,  were 
only  a  series  of  tests  framed  for  the  See 
of  Peterborough,  in  addition  to  the  39 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
were  the  only  tests  recognised  by  law. 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  defended 
his  right  to  examine,  according  to  his 
own  discretion,  not  only  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  but  even  curates  appoint¬ 
ed  to  livings  in  his  diocese,  although 
they  brought  the  usual  testimonials, 
signed  by  three  benehced  clergymen, 
and  countersigned  by  the  bishop  of  an¬ 
other  diocese.  He  then  stated  the 
reasons  why  he  had  refused  to  license 
Mr  Thurtell,  which  were,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  plain  answers  to  plain 
questions,  his  replies  were  given  in 
an  ambiguous  and  ckcuitous  man¬ 
ner,  with  an  appendix  of  no  less  than 
ten  closely  written  folio  pages  of  expla¬ 
nation  ;  and  that  upon  a  fresh  copy  of 
the  questions  being  transmitted  to  him. 


he  had  returned  it  with  a  letter,  stating 
that  be  could  give  no  other  answers  than 
those  he  had  already  given ;  but  that  if 
more  explanation  was  desired,  he  was 
ready  to  send  it.  This  not  being  con- 
formid>le  to  the  course  his  Loi^hip, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  bad 
thought  proper  to  prescribe,  the  license 
had  been  refused,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  petition  before  the  House,  the 
several  allegations  of  which  his  Lord- 
ship  next  proceeded  to  answer  in  detail, 
asserting  vehemently  that  the  mamr 
part  of  them  were  direct  untruths. 
Lord  Holland  condemned  the  language 
employed  by  the  right  reverend  pre¬ 
late  in  speaking  of  the  petitioner,  wmch 
was  harsh  in  itself,  and  not  becoming 
the  quarter  from  which  it  proceededg 
The  hardship,  be  said,  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  was  extreme.  By  the  re¬ 
solutions  in  the  case  of  Hmne  Tooke, 
it  had  been  settled,  that  when  once  a 
man  became  a  deacon,  he  could  look  for 
advancement  in  no  profession  but  the 
church.  A  man  might  be  able  to  sub¬ 
scribe  the  39  articles,  with,  the  latitude 
hithertoallowed ;  and  an  ofqmrtunityof 
preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough  occurring^  he  might  reasonably 
expect  that  no  obstacle  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  obtaining  it.  But  no : 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  stepped  in, 
and  put  him  to  a  new.  test  by  his  87  ) 
questions,  some  of  them  of  no  easy  so-  / 
lution,  and  such  as  Archbishop  Wake/ 
himself  could  not  liave  answered.  Lor^ 
Harrowby  ccmsidered  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  petition  as  of  the  gra¬ 
vest  character,  and  thought  that  some 
further  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted. 
He  was  satisfied,  that  with  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church,  to  narrow 
the  base  was  not  the  best  method  cd' 
securing  the  superstructure,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  right  reverend  pre¬ 
late  had  been  clearly  most  impolitic. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  maiit- 
tained,  that  the  conduct  of  the  bishop 
was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  tliat  he 
could  not  see  how  he  could  go  on  to 
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the  subscription  without  previous  ex* 
amination. '  The  petition  was  then  or¬ 
dered  to  He  <>n  the  table  ;  after  which, 
Lord  Dacre  moved  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  but  the  pro¬ 
position  was  negatived  by  19  to  58. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  during 
this  discussion,  not  one  of  the  right  re¬ 
verend  prelates  on  the  bench  signifieil, 
either  by  word  or  gesture,  whether  he 
approved  or  disapproved  of  tlie  doc¬ 
trines  and  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  ;  and  that,  though  severe¬ 
ly  taunted  by  Lord  Caernarvon  for 
their  prudence  or  timidity,  when  their 
right  reverend  brother  was  placed  on 
his  defence,  they  persevered  in  main¬ 
taining  a  most  inflexible  Pythagorean 
taciturnity. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  presents  itself  in  the 
character  of  a  patron  of  literature  ;  in 
this  unusual  aspect,  however,  it  appear¬ 
ed  towards  the  close  of  the  sessitm. 
After  expatiating  on  the  advantage  of 
having  an  uniform  and  regular  edition 
of  our  Ancient  Histcnians  published  by 
authority,  and  at  the  public  expense, 
which  was  the  more  necessary,  b^use 
individuals  were  in  the  habit  print¬ 
ing  imperfect  copies,  which  were  very 
carelesdy  collated,  if  collated  at  all,  and 
after  stating  that  the  expense  would 
not  probably  exceed  L.2000  a-year, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  moved,  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty, 
that  the  editions  of  the  works  of  our 
Ancient  Historians  are  incorrect  and 
defective ;  that  many  of  their  writings 
still  remain  in  manuscript,  and  in  some 
cases  in  a  single  copy  only ;  and  that 
an  uniform  and  convenient  edition  of 
the  whole,  pulilished  under  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  royal  sanction,  would  be  au  under¬ 
taking  honourable  to  his  Majesty’s 
reign,  and  coudiicivc  to  the  advaitcc- 
raent  of  historical  and  constitutional 
knowledge :  That  this  House,  there¬ 
fore,  humbly  beseeches  his  Majesty  t«) 


give  such  directions  as  his  Majesty  ia 
his  wisdom  may  think  fit,  for  the  pu¬ 
blication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Ancient  Historians  of  this  realm:  and 
that  this  House  b^  leave  to  assure 
bis  Majesty,  that  whatever  expense 
may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  will 
be  made  good  by  tliis  House.” 

Sir  J.  Mackintosli  felt  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  seconding  the  motion,  and 
considered  the  work  proposed  as 
one  of  the  very  highest  utiUty.  Ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  the  Government  of 
England  was  a  little  in  arrear  as  to  its*^ 
patronage  of  literature ;  but  it  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  state  of  society 
in  tills  country,  that  we  saw  works  g(^ 
up  by  individual  enterprise,  which  in 
other  countries  would  have  required 
the  assistance  of  the  Legislature.  With 
respect  to  the  work  in  questkm,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  a  variety  of  causes— 
the  great  capital  requir^,  the  great 
devotion  of  time,  the  limited  extent 
of  probable  sale,  and  certain  laws 
whiw  pressed  heavily  upon  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  expensive  works— which  were 
likely  to  prevent  its  being  performed 
by  individual  speculation.  For  the 
conductor  of  the  work,  there  was  an 
individual  (Mr  Petrie,  of  the  Tower) 
eminently  qualified;  and  if  he  were 
not  employed  immediately,  the  desire 
of  employing  him  might  come  too  late. 
The  work  would  be  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  constitution ;  and,  as 
such,  it  would  be  cxtremelv  valuable ; 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  anxiety 
not  to  spend  the  public  money  unne¬ 
cessarily,  there  could,  he  thought,  be 
no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  ad¬ 
dress.  The  resolution  was  of  course 
agreed  to. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  being  the 
day  fixed  fur  the  prorogation  of  Par¬ 
liament,  his  Majesty  arrived  with  the 
usual  state  at  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
having  taken  bis  seat  on  the  throne, 
the  Black  Rod  was  ordered  to  desire 
the  attendance  of  the  Commons,  who 
soon  appeared  at  the  bar,  preceded  by 
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Uie  Speaker,  who  addressed  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  took  a 
review  of  the  business  of  the  session, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  his  per¬ 
fect  conviction  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  “  by  their  unwearied  assiduity 
of  deliberation  through  a  long  and  la¬ 
borious  session,  and  by  their  severe 
andxealous  exertions  to  effect  whatever 
might  be  most  conducive  to  the  present 
relief,  and  to  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  empire  at  large,  have  entitled 
themselves  to  your  Majesty’s  roost  gra¬ 
cious  approbation,  and  to  the  full  and 
entire  confidence  of  the  public.” 

After  the  royal  assent  had  been  gi¬ 
ven  to  a  bill  for  applying  certtun  mo¬ 
nies  therein  mentioned  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1822,  and  for  further  appro¬ 
priating  the  supplies  granted  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  his  Majesty  closed 
the  session  with  the  following  speech 
to  both  Houses : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  I  cannot  release  you  from  your  at¬ 
tendance  in  Parliament,  without  assu¬ 
ring  you  how  sensible  1  am  of  the  at¬ 
tention  you  have  paid  to  the  many  im¬ 
portant  objects  which  have  been  brought 
before  you  in  the  course  of  this  long 
and  laborious  session. 

**  I  continue  to  receive  from  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
lieving,  tliat  the  differences  which  bad 
unfortunately  arisen  between  the  Court 
of  St  Petersburg}!  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  are  in  such  a  train  of  adjust¬ 
ment  as  to  afford  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

“  Gentlemen  of  Ote  House  of  Commons, 

“  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which 


you  have  grante<l  me  for  the  service  of 
the  present  year,  and  for  the  wisdom 
you  have  manifested  in  availing  your¬ 
selves  of  the  first  opportuniw  to  r^uce 
the  interest  of  a  part  of  tm  national 
debt,  without  the  least  infiringeroeot  of 
parliamentary  faith. 

**  It  is  most  gratifying  to  me,  that 
you  should  have  been  enabled,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  and  of  other  measures, 
to  relieve  my  people  from  some  of  their 
burdensk 

**  My  Lords  and  Gendemen, 

The  distress  which  has  for  some 
months  past  pervaded  a  considerable 
portion  of  Ireland,  arising  principally 
from  the  failure  of  that  crop  on  which 
the  great  body  of  the  population  de¬ 
pends  for  their  subsistence,  has  deeply 
affected  me. 

“  The  measures  which  you  have  a- 
doptad  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
meet  with  my  warmest  approbation ; 
and,  seconded  as  they  have  bmn  by  the 
spontaneous  and  generous  efforts  of  my 
people,  they  have  most  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  this 
severe  calamity. 

**  1  have  the  satisfaction  td  knowing 
that  these  exertions  have  been  jumly 
appreciated  in  Ireland ;  and  1  entertain 
a  sincere  belief,  that  the  benevolence 
and  sympathy  so  conspicuously  mani¬ 
fested  upon  tM  present  occiuion,  will 
essentially  promote  the  object  whidi  I 
have  ever  nad  at  heart— that  of  ce¬ 
menting  the  connection  between  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  of  uniting  in 
brotherly  love  and  affection  all  classes 
and  descriptions  of  my  subjects.” 

Parliament  was  then  pronged  to 
the  8th  of  October ;  and  being  subse¬ 
quently  further  prorogued  by  procla¬ 
mation,  did  not  again  assemble  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 
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The  civil  and  political  affairs  of  Scot¬ 
land,  this  year,  occupied  a  larger  share 
of  the  attention,  both  of  Parliament  and 
the  public,  than  they  have  done  since 
the  era  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  the  State  Trials  that  arose  out  of 
the  madness  and  folly  of  that  critical 
period.  The  sequel  of  this  cliapter 
will  sufficiently  account  for  a  phenome¬ 
non  of  so  unusual  occurrence.  Every 
man-  in  the  least  acquainted  with  what 
gene^ly  takes  place  in  Parliament 
when  a  Scotch  question  is  agitated, 
and  when  so  unimportant  and  uninte¬ 
resting  a  subject  as  the  concerns  of  this 
ancient  and  once  independent  kingdom 
are  to  be  discussed,  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  conceive  that  the  conversion  of  a  re¬ 
pellent  into  an  attractive  power,  must 
nave  been  produced  by  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  induence  of  circumstances 
wholly  extrinsic  to  the  usual  aspect  and 
character  of  our  domestic  affaim  ;  and 


that  if,  for  once,  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  public  has  been  in¬ 
tensely  rivetted  on  our  country,  we  have 
been  indebted  for  the  distinction  to 
some  peculiarities  in  our  actual  situa¬ 
tion,  little  flattering,  perhaps,  to  that 
nationality  of  feeling  which,  though 
frequently  cast  in  our  teeth  as  a  re¬ 
proach,  forms  nevertheless  one  of  the 
noblest  as  well  as  most  prominent  traits 
in  the  Scottish  character. 

Early  in  the  session.  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  called  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  state  of  the  Inferior  Com¬ 
missary  Courts  of  Scotland,  which  had 
been  declared  not  only  useless  but  in¬ 
convenient,  by  a  Commission  appointed 
BO  long  ago  as  the  year  1808,  and  which 
reported  in  1810;  and  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  abolishing  these 
remnants  of  old  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  which  maintained,  for  no  concei¬ 
vable  purjiose,  an  establishment  of 
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clerks  and  procurators-fiscal,  not  piud, 
it  is  true,  by  the  Government,  but  by 
the  subject,  from  whose  pockets  their 
incomes,  in  the  shape  of  arbitrary  fees, 
were  extracted.  The  Lord  Advocate 
stated,  that  had  the  Noble  Lord  commu¬ 
nicated  with  him,  before  making  the  pre¬ 
sent  application,  he  would  have  found 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  he  ^the 
Lord  Advocate)  had  been  for  some  tune 
in  direct  communication  with  the  diffe¬ 
rent  individuals  concerned  in  the  offices 
in  question,  and  that  he  was  prepared 
to  submit,  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
the  same  description  of  bill  which  the 
Noble  Lord  asked  leave  to  introduce. 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  then  propo¬ 
sed,  tliat  the  Lord  Advocate  should  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  present  motion  for  leave, 
and  afterwards  bring  in  the  bill  to  which 
he  alluded,  with  which  his  Lordship 
pledged  himself  not  to  interfere,  so  long 
as  it  was  sedulously  prosecuted  ;  but 
the  learned  Lord  declined  complying 
with  this  suggestion,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  more  regular  in  the 
Noble  Lord  to  withdraw  his  present 
motion,  which,  after  some  further  con¬ 
versation,  was  negatived  without  a  di¬ 
vision.  The  Lord  Advocate,  however, 
pledged  himself  to  bring  in  his  bill  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  stated  the  views 
which  should  guide  him  in  bringing 
forward  that  measure.  One  of  the 
Courts  at  present  sought  to  be  abolish¬ 
ed,  was  for  the  recovery  of  debts  un¬ 
der  L.3 ;  and  as  its  operation  was  little 
else  than  mischievous,  it  would  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  With  regard  to  the  other 
Courts,  which  would  be  comprised  in 
his  measure,  compensation  would  be 
insisted  on  to  persons  holding  offices  in 
them,  if  they  were  at  once  abolished ; 
and  the  amount  of  that  compensation 
would  not  be  trifling,  as  the  salaries  a- 
mounted  to  between  four  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  a-year.  But,  as  those  salaries 
were  no  chaise  upon  Government,  and 
as  a  considerable  expense  would  be 
saddled  on  the  public  for  the  compen¬ 


sations  alluded  to,  in  the  event  of  their 
present  abolition,  his  proposal  was,  diat 
they  shordd  be  gradually  got  rid  of  as 
the  present  incumbents  died  out ;  that 
these  offices  sliould  be  regulated  anew 
during  the  remunder  of  their  existence ; 
and  that,  when  tliey  expired,  their  du¬ 
ties  should  be  transferred  to  some  other 
functionary,  as  the  Sheriff,  who  woidd 
receive,  in  salary  or  otherwise,  some 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  addition 
thus  made  to  his  official  labours. 

The  next  Scottish  question  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
was  a  motion,  also  by  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton,  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  upon  the  Royal  Buighs  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  object  of  this  motion  was 
to  bring  forward  at  once  the  whole 
question  of  Buigh  Reform,  with  all  the 
evidence  that  bad  been  embodied  in 
the  three  reports  lately  made,  as  well 
as  in  the  report  of  1793.  In  introdu¬ 
cing  this  subject,  his  Lordship  gave, 
first,  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  the 
three  Committees  which  had  sat  on  the 
Royal  Buighs ;  and,  secondly,  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  results  deducible  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  had  been  taken  before  them. 
And  here  he  declared,  that  there  was 
no  mode  of  mismanagement,  no  form  of 
abuse,  no  species  of  neglect,  no  aspect 
of  delinquency,  which  might  not  be 
found  exemplified  in  practical  detail, 
in  one  or  other  of  the  four  reports  made 
on  this  subject ;  that  there  was  to  be 
found  within  them  every  kind  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission,  which  the  nature 
of  a  close  burgh  system  of  self-election 
can  generate;  and  that  every  imputation 
which  was  ever  made  or  imagined  on  a 
rotten  buigh  would  be  found  there,  not 
only  in  active  and  uncontrollable  exist¬ 
ence,  but  in  a  state  of  vigorous  self-pro¬ 
pagation,  by  means  of  ffie  self-election 
principle.  Nor  had  the  evils  and  injuries 
of  this  system  of  misrule  been  confined  to 
the  mere  concerns  of  the  buigh  in  which 
any  or  all  of  them  prevailed ;  they  had 
extended  themselves  to  charitable  in- 
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btitutions,  to  infirmaries,  to  lioepitaU, 
bimI  otlier  rcceptodes  of  misery  and 
want,  many  of  whicli  had  been  pUeed 
(indor  the  nianag;ement  of  official  p(‘r- 
Hons  within  the  burgh,  in  |)erpeiuity  of 
Mici-ebsion.  It  H'ae  impossible,  he  con¬ 
tended,  for  any  one  to  read  the  eri- 
dence  on  this  last  point,  in  reganl  to 
the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  and  not  feel  ^ic 
ti-utli  of  these  allegations ;  ond  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  demy  that  tiiis 
evil,  us  well  as  that  of  internal  grie¬ 
vances,  proceeded  mainly  from  the 
same  fruitfiil  source  of  mischief — self- 
election.  Such  being  tlie  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evil,  Ids  Lordship  next 
proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of  the  re¬ 
medy  wlddi  he  ])ropoHed,  in  the  case 
of  large  and  populous  bui^lis  particu¬ 
larly  ;  and  Uiat  consisted,  let.  In  re¬ 
storing  the  guildry,  and  allowing  the 
guildries  to  elect  tiie  dean  of  guild,  and 
a  proportion  of  the  town-council ;  2d, 
In  throwing  open  the  corporations  to 
all  persons  of  property,  or  renting 
houses  to  a  t'ertain  amount,  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  elect  tlieirown  deacons 
without  any  iuterference,  and  such  dea¬ 
cons,  again,  to  elect  a  proportion  of  the 
council ;  3d,  In  admitting  these  two 
proportions  to  elect  tlie  remainder  of 
the  council  annually,  and  tlie  whole 
council  to  appoint  tlie  magistrates ;  and, 
4th,  In  }>roviding  that  the  magistrates 
should  go  out  of  office  every  year,  or 
every  two  or  tliree  years,  but  that  tliey 
should  lie  capable  of  re-election. 

The  Lord  Adviwate  resisted  the  mo¬ 
tion,  fii-st,  becouse  from  tlie  steps  whicli 
had  been  takitn,  and  particularly  from 
the  omission  of  the  barony  and  regality 
burghs,  whicli  returned  no  iiieinbers  to 
I’arliament,  and  the  intenial  government 
of  which  was  replete  with  the  same  abu¬ 
ses  as  the  royal  burglis,  lie  thought  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  question  of  buigli  reform 
was  culculaU'il  toproiluce  parliauientary 
reform ;  secomlly,  liecause  ihe  abuses 
<r.\istiiig  ill  the  royal  burghs  might  be 
remedied  ividiout  injuring  any  cliai  ter- 


ed  rights,  or  violating  any  article  of  the 
Union,  which  the  relbrm  proposed  by 
the  Noble  Lord  was  calculate  to  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and,  lastly,  because  be  himself 
was  about  to  bring  forward  a  measure, 
which,  by  imposing  new  checks  on  the 
expeiMliture  of  the  public  funds  of 
burghs,  and  rendering  magistrates  lia¬ 
ble  to  he  called  to  account  for  tlieir  in¬ 
tromissions,  would  afford  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  the  burgesses  against  the 
continuance  or  recurrence  of  the  evils 
of  which  tliey  had  complied.  The 
learned  Lord  furdier  denied,  that  the 
grievances  of  which  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
and  his  ftiends  bad  complained  were  to 
be  attributed  to  the  mode  of  election  ; 
but  held  with  tlie  Committee,  which 
had  last  sat  on  the  burgh  petitions,  that 
they  were  owii^  to  the  want  of  the  old 
checks  on  burgh  expenditure,  exercised 
hy  the  Court  of  Exchequer  anterior  to 
tlie  Union.  Lord  A.  Hamilton’s  mo¬ 
tion  was,  after  a  long  debate,  negatived 
by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  Lord  Advocate  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  forward  his  proposed  bill  for 
regulating  the  mode  of  accounting  fur 
the  common  good  and  revenues  of  the 
royal  buighs  of  Scotland,  for  preventing 
J^he  non-residence  of  magistrates,  and 
for  restraining  undue  compacts  regard¬ 
ing  buigh  elections.  Setting  out  from 
the  principle,  tliat  all  tlie  mal-practices 
and  abuses  that  existed  in  the  Scotch 
burghs  proceeded  from  tlie  absence  of 
the  control  anciently  exercised  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  over  burgh  expen¬ 
diture,  tliis  bill  invested  that  Court  a- 
new  with  the  power  it  had  originally 
]io8ses8e<l,  and  conferred  on  a  certain 
niiiiiber  of  burgesses  who,  in  some  cases, 
must  be  qualified  to  liold  the  office  of 
Lord  Provost,  Dean  of  Guild  or  Magis¬ 
trate,  the  right  of  commencing  an  ac¬ 
tion  at  law  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
whose  judgeiniit  was  to  he  final,  us  to 
nil  proceedings  of  tliis  nntiircheld  before 
it.  'I’lie  Rai'ons  of  Excln-quer,  who,  us 
judges,  were  accustomed  to  be  aided 
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by  a  jury,  were,  by  this  bill,  to  act  as 
a  Court  of  Equity  in  all  cases  relative 
to  bui]^h  expenditure  which  should  be 
brought  before  them  ;  the  right  of  ap* 
{teal,  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  in¬ 
dispensable  features  of  our  civil  code, 
was  taken  away ;  and  while  in  its  new 
capacity  of  a  court  of  equity,  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  was  to  have  absolute 
power  over  that  class  of  cases  from  which 
party  or  provincial  feeling  could  not  be 
alto^thex  abstracted,  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  was  deprived  of  an  important 
branch  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  otherwise 
placed  in  a  situation  not  a  little  awkward 
and  embarrassing.  The  system  of  self¬ 
election,  from  which  all  die  evils  com¬ 
plained  of  were  conceived  to  arise,  was 
left  untouched ;  so  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  regulations  and  provisions  of  this 
accounting  bill,  town-councils  might  go 
on  propagating  their  species  to  the  end 
of  time,  and  by  each  successive  act  of 
generation  rendering  the  master  evil 
more  inveterate,  and  engendering  *‘mon- 
strouB  shapes”  of  grievance  and  abuse 
without  let  or  hinthtmce  from  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  upon  whom  the  accumu¬ 
lated  load  of  their  malvenations  was 
sure  ultimately  to  fall.  On  the  re-com- 
mittal  of  the  bill,  the  clauses  relative  to 
the  power  of  instituting  an.  Exchequer 
process  agmnst  *  corrupt  magistrates 
were  omitt^,  for  the  purpose  ^  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  enact¬ 
ment.  Two  amendments  proposed  by 
Mr  J.  P.  Grant,  one  for  relating  the 
mode  of  aiuliting  the  accounts,  and  an¬ 
other  providing  that  nothing  in  the 
bill  should  operate  against  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  head  courts,  were  rejected ;  and 
the  measure  ultimately  passed  without 
experiencing  any  moclification.  The 
opposition  it  met  with  was  short  and 
emphatic ;  no  member  connected  with 
Sc^land,  except  the  learned  Lord’s  par¬ 
ticular  friends,  conceived  that  it  would 
satisfy  the  petitioners  against  the  pm- 
sent  close  system,  or  in  any  way  touch 
the  prime  evil  which  produced  all  the 
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otliers :  it  lopped  off  indeed  a  few  of 
the  branches  of  corruption,  but  it  left 
the  stem  which  had  piWuced  them  as 
firmly  rooted  as  ever ;  and  it  even  de- 
privetl  the  bttrg«*B»<P8  of  some  of  the  pri¬ 
vileges  they  formerly  possessed,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  power  of  having  an  irregular 
election  declared  null  and  void  by  an 
action  at  common  law,  which  left  the 
right  of  appeal  open  to  all  parties. 

It  having  been  understood  that  hia 
Majesty’s  Government  intended  to  re¬ 
quire  Sheriffs  to  reside  in  their  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  the  Faadty  of  Advocates  drew  up 
a  petition  against  this  proposal,  which 
was  presented  by  Me  Home  Drum¬ 
mond  on  the  99th  of  March.  'The  pe¬ 
tition  set  forth,  that  by  the  act  20th 
Geo.  II.,  which  abolished  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  his  Majesty 
was  authorised  to  appoint  a  sheriff  in 
every  county,  who  should  be  a  lawyer  of 
a  certain  standing  at  the  Scotch  bar,  ami 
required  to  reside  for  a  limited  period 
during  each  year  within  his  county ; 
that  it  was  necessarily  implied  in  the 
statute  of  1746,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  I.iegislature  it  was  inexpedient  to  re¬ 
quire  longer  residence  than  that  statute 
enjoined,  and  tliat  the  penalties  by 
which  that  regulation  was  enforcml 
could  not  be  made  to  iqiply  to  any 
longer  period  of  residence ;  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  the  peUtioners  how  his 
Majesty’s  Government  could  enforce 
the  additional  (teriod  of  residence  they 
were  supposed  to  have  in  view  ;  that 
bargaining  with  sheriffs,  by  offering 
them  a  pecuniary  reward,  was  highly 
objectionable ;  tl^  to  require  shmifts 
to  reside  permanently  within  their  ju¬ 
risdictions  was  tantamount  to  repealing 
the  statute  90th  Gem  II. ;  and  ttiat  tluv 
civil  business,  consisting  in  giving  opi¬ 
nions  on  written  arguments,  it  wm  m- 
different  to  the  lieges  whether  those' 
written  pleadings  were  read'  by  the- 
sheriff  at  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere. — 
Mr,  Home  Drummond  supported  ther 
arguments  of  the  petition,  and  contend^ 
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ed,  that  it  was  not  even  necessary  to 
make  the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  penna* 
nently  resident,  as  all  the  criminal  busi¬ 
ness  within  the  city  of  Glasgow  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Magistrates  in  the  buigh- 
court.  Sir  James  Montgomery  was 
desirous  that  Glasgow  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  Edinburgh, 
where  the  business  of  the  sheriff-court 
was  so  well  carried  on,  owing  to  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  sheriff.  The 
Ixn-d  Advocate  thought  that  the  Facul¬ 
ty  were  misled  in  the  opinion  they  had 
formed  upon  the  intended  measure  of 
Government,  as  nothing  was  ever  far¬ 
ther  from  their  intention  than  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  sheriffs  of  Scotland 
reside  within  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  Mr  Peel  was  decidedly  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  as  the  sheriff-depute  of  Ed* 
inburgh  was  a  resident  officer  in  his 
shriv^ty,  so  ought  the  sheriff  of  La¬ 
narkshire.  That  judge  had  Glasgow 
in  his  district,  a  laige  and  populous 
city,  requiring  the  constant  residence 
of  this  important  officer,  and  therefore 
he  was  of  opinion  that  this  alteration  at 
least  should  be  introduced  into  the  act 
of  1748,  that  its  sheriff  should  be  a 
constant  resident,  and  that  he  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  salary  of 
L.800  ;  and,  in  fact.  Government  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  alteration 
should  be  adopted,  care  being  taken  that 
the  alteration  should  be  rendered  as  little 
inconvenient  to  individuals  as  possible. 

The  failure  of  Mr  Kennedy  last  year, 
in  carrying  his  measure  for  improving 
the  method  of  striking  Scotch  juries  in 
criminal  cases,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
renewing  the  attempt  this  session,  and, 
we  rejoice  to  state,  with  better  success. 
According  to  the  existing  practice,  on 
the  day  of  trial  forty-five  persons  ap¬ 
peared,  from  whom  the  petty  jury  of 
fifteen,  which  was  to  try  a  given  case, 
was  afterwards  selected  by  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge.  They  were  taken  by  fives, 
and  being  sworn,  sat  down  to  try  the 


case.  The  parties  accused  were  not 
allowed  to  object  to  the  selection  as 
such,  for  that  would  be  to  impute  an 
improper  motive  to  the  judge,  which 
would  not  be  admitted.  The  only  ob¬ 
jections  which  could  be  made  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  were  certain  legal 
ones.  They  might  object  to  persons  a- 
gainst  whom  a  conviction  for  any  crime 
had  been  recorded  ;  to  parties  as  bear¬ 
ing  spite  and  malice  against  the  ac¬ 
cused  ;  and  to  persons  who  were  deaf 
or  dumb,  or  who  were  under  age.  All 
these,  no  doubt,  were  very  proper  ob¬ 
jections,  where  they  could  be  made,  but 
it  rarely  occurred  that  they  Avere  made. 
Tlie  alteration  which  his  bill  proposed 
to  make  was  small  in  appearance,  but 
important  in  principle.  It  was,  that 
instead  of  the  selection  of  fifteen  being 
made  by  the  presiding  judge,  it  should 
be  by  Imllot  out  of  the  forty-five  ;  and 
that  both  to  the  accused  and  the  pro¬ 
secutor,  certain  peremptory  challenges 
should  be  allowed.  This  alteration  was 
modelled  on  the  55th  of  the  late  King, 
by  Avhich  jury  trial  in  civil  cases  had 
been  introduced  into  Scotland,  and 
which,  after  an  experience  of  four 
years,  was  made  permanent  by  the  59th 
of  his  Majesty ;  a  proof  that  it  was 
considered  a  salutary  measure. 

On  the  second  reading,  the  bill  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  Lord  Binning,  and  by  dint 
of  a  little  manoeuvring,  some  petitions 
had  been  got  up  against  it.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  learned  Lord  were  of  the 
most  vague  and  intangible  description. 
He  contended,  that  the  gentry  were  a- 
verse  to  any  change  of  the  criminal  law, 
because  they  believed  that  other  pro¬ 
jects  of  reform  were  in  view ;  that  the 
Scotch  system  of  criminal  law  would 
stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  any 
other ;  that  the  tendency  of  that  law 
was  to  deal  mercifully  with  the  accused 
party;  and  that  during  a  period  in 
which  1409  capital  sentences  had  been 
passed  in  England,  there  had  been  no 
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more  than  18  in  Scotland,  which,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  difference  of  population, 
was  in  the  proportion  of  only  1  in  the 
latter  for  IS  in  the  former  country. 
Now  it  is  pretty  well  understood  here, 
by  what  means  the  Scotch  gentry  were 
spirited  on  to  oppose  the  bill ;  in  the 
next  case,  the  merciful  tendency  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  and  its  ge¬ 
neral  excellence  as  a  system,  which  are 
both  incontestable,  can  surely  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  improved, 
why  the  constitution  of  a  jury,  impor¬ 
tant  in  civil,  but  paramount  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases,  should  not  be  rendered  as 
pure  as  possible  ;  why  the  power  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  jur^  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  judge,  in  cases,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  where  the  Government  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  nt  issue ;  why  the  accused 
should  not  be  enabled  to  challenge  per¬ 
emptorily  a  man  whom  he  knows  per¬ 
haps  to  be  his  mortal  enemy,  when  pass¬ 
ing  on  an  assize  by  which  be  is  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fewness  of 
crimes  in  Scotland  as  compared  with 
England,  and  allowing  for  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  population,  proves  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  the  superior  morality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  their  general  exemption  from 
those  vices  and  passions  that  lead  to 
the  commission  of  crime. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  argued  power¬ 
fully  in  favom*  of  the  right  of  peremp¬ 
tory  challenge.  What  availed  it,  said 
he,  to  a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  that  he 
obtained  a  list  of  jurors,  imless  he  was 
allowed  the  right  of  peremptory  chal¬ 
lenge  ?  The  furnishing  of  that  list  im¬ 
plied  such  a  right.  It  was  a  privilege 
inestimable  in  its  kind.  It  had  often 
been  the  means  of  preventing  a  man 
from  being  put  to  death  by  the  malice 
of  his  enemies.  Of  what  avail  would 
it  be,  that  a  man  proved  falsehood  and 
peijury  on  the  part  of  witnesses,  if  he 
did  so  before  a  corrupt  and  prejudiced 
jury  ?  It  would  be  in  vain  to  expect 
justice,  without  this  right  of  challenge  ; 
in  its  absence,  all  other  steps  might  be 


considered  ojily  as  a  mockery  of  jus¬ 
tice.  And  in  Scotland  it  should  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  a  majority  of  jurors  could 
pronounce  condemnation,  while  in  Eng¬ 
land  unanimity  was  enjoined  before  the 
prisoner  could  be  convicted.  The  mode 
in  which  juries  were  elected,  or  rather 
picked  out,  was  exposed  to  much  mis¬ 
trust.  It  was  known  that  the  judge 
nominated  the  jury  in  Scotland,  and  a 
recent  occurrence  strtmgly  illustrated 
the  impropriety  of  the  existing  prac¬ 
tice.  It  was  known,  that,  on  a  late 
unfortunate  occasion.  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell  consulted  a  Scottisb  judge,  and 
obtained  his  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  his  brother  as  his  friend  in  a  duel, 
which  brother  and  Sir  Alexander  migbt» 
had  Mr  Stuart  bad  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  the  combat,  have  been  tried  at 
the  Perth  Assizes  before  the  same 
judge  who  had  assented  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  brotlter  as  second,  that 
judge  having  at  the  same  time  the 
poww  of  nominating  the  jury  empannel- 
led  to  try  the  cause.  Was  it  safe  or 
expedient  that  the  possibility  of  an  oc¬ 
currence  so  fatal  to  the  administration 
of  justice  should  be  suffered  to  remain, 
when  there-  was  a  plain  and  easy  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  it  by  the  present  bill  ? 

These  arguments  appear  to  have 
made  an  impression  on  Mr  Peel,  who 
stated,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  con¬ 
cur  in  altering  the  old  system  of  judi¬ 
cial  selection,  but  that  the  more  firmly 
it  was  adhered  to,  the  more  proper  did 
it  seem  to  grant  peremptory  challenges. 
He  should,  therefore,  vote  for  the  se¬ 
cond  reading,  and  in  the  Committee 
an  amendment  could  be  proposed,  in 
order  to  preserve  that  part  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  with  which  the  House  ought 
not  to  interfere.  The  bill  was  accord¬ 
ingly  modified  in  conformity  to  Mr 
Peel’s  views,  and  in  that  state  passed 
into  a  law.  It  gave  to  the  public  pro¬ 
secutor  and  each  pannel  respectively 
the  right  of  five  peremptory  challenges. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  sub- 
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ject  connected  wltli  Scotland,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  public  press  of  that  country, 
which  was  brought  under  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  Parliament  on  the  25th  of 
June,  by  the  Honourable  James  Aber- 
cromby,  in  a  motion  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  **  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the 
other  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  relation  to  the  public  press, 
and  more  especially  to  inquire  into  the 
prosecution  carried  on  against  W.  M. 
Borthwick.”  After  some  preliminary 
observations,  in  the  course  which  he 
took  occasion  to  define  the  powers 
vested  in,  and  the  patronage  belonging 
to  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  honoui^le 
and  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to 
narrate  the  facts  upon  which  he  ground¬ 
ed  his  motion  for  inquiry.  In  the 
year  1820,  there  was  published  at 
Hamilton,  a  paper  called  the  ('lydes- 
dale  Journal,  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Glasgow,  and  published 
umler  the  name  of  the  Glasgow  Senti¬ 
nel.  This  paper  was  at  tliat  time  near¬ 
ly  destitute  of  circulation ;  but  as  it 
was  thought  expedient  by  some  sup¬ 
porters  of  administration,  *  not  to  al¬ 
low  it  to  die  away,  great  exertions 
were  used  to  create  for  it  an  additional 
eale.  A  paper  was  therefon;  private¬ 
ly  circulated  in  the  neighimurhood  of 
Glasgow,  recommending  it  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  friends  of  Government,  on 
account  of  the  principles  which  it  pro- 
/esseil  to  maintain.  The  learned  Lord 
bad  put  his  signature,  with  that  of  se¬ 
veral  other  gentlemen,  to  the  recom- 
ffiendation  in  question.  Now,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  the  next  consideration  for 
ihe  House  was,  in  what  spirit  and  tem¬ 
per  this  Journal  had  been  conducted, 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  it  recei¬ 
ved  the  approbation  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  Lord.  He  had  seen 
many  of  the  numbers  of  this  Journal 
•entire,  and  also  copious  extracts  from 
Albers,  all  published  previous  to  No¬ 


vember  1820,  on  which  day  the  learn¬ 
ed  Lord  signed  that  recommendation ; 
and  he  would  say,  that  there  were  li¬ 
bels  in  them  against  individuals,  as  a- 
trocious  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  most  base,  traitorous,  and  disloyal 
motives  were  attributed  to  gentlemen 
in  that  House,  who  generally  opposed 
the  conduct  of  administration.  He 
could  also  state  a  case,  in  which  the 
private  conduct  of  a  most  respectable 
gentleman,  near  Hamilton,  had  been, 
most  unjustly  arraigned,  and  in  which 
motives  had  been  attributed  to  him, 
which,  had  he  enterttuned,  would  have 
rendered  him  incapable  of  admission 
into  respectable  society.  He  would 
not  ask  the  House  to  believe  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  his  evidence.  He  would 
give  them  the  testimony  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  himself  signed  the  let¬ 
ter  of  recommendation,  who  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  respectability  residing  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  who  had  reoeiv^  a  recent 
mark  of  favour  from  his  Majesty,  which 
he  was  said  to  value  most  highly.  '1  his 
gentleman,  in  a  letter  which  he  had 
occasion  to  write  respecting  this  Jour¬ 
nal,  made  use  of  the  following  expres¬ 
sions  :  You  know  that  I  never  ima¬ 
gined  tliat  I..  275  would  be  sufficient 
to  set  a  newspaper  a-going.  Whatever 
merit  there  may  be  in  the  loyal  princi¬ 
ples  held  forth  in  the  Clyilesdale  Jour¬ 
nal,  it  has  been  greatly  injured  by  tlie 
personalities  it  has  directed  against  the. 
people  in  Op|)ositioq.  These  can  do 
it  no  good,  and  have  greatly  injured  it 
in  the  eyes  of  res])ect^le  persons.  If 
the  paper  is  continued,  I  trust  tliat  all 
such  personalities  will  be  avoided  in 
future,  and  that  many  otfier  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  also  ma<le."  The  letter 
was  dated  the  IStbof  October  1820,  one 
month  before  the  learned  Lord  had  af¬ 
fixed  his  signature  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  this  very  Journal.  Such  was 
the  character  given  of  this  Journal,  just 
b<>forc  the  learned  Lord  took,  it  under 
his  special  patronage.  How  it  had  been 
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oondueted  tbce,  wm  proved  sufBcimit- 
Iv  by  the  recent  tritJ  of  Mr  Stuart, 
OM  death  of  Sir  A.  Boswell,  and  the 
affliction  of  his  widow  and  children. 
It  was  for  the  learned  Lord  to  sliow 
that,  after  he  had  signed  that  docu¬ 
ment,  he  had  witblrawn  his  confidence 
and  support  from  this  journal,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disapprobation  which  he 
felt  at  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
conducted. 

But  the  next  point  for  the  House  to 
consider  was,  how  die  learned  Lord 
had  signed  this  document.  Was  it 
done  openly,  and  without  any  conceal¬ 
ment  or  mystery  ?  No.  A  copy  of  this 
recommendation,  with  the  signatures 
attached  to  it,  was  inclosed  in  a  letter, 
and  sent  round  to  those  persons  who 
supported  the  present  system  of  admi¬ 
nistration,  with  so  strong  an  injunction 
of  secrecy,  that  they  were  desired  to 
return  the  copy,  after  they  had  read  it, 
to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  sent. 
He  understood  that  200  copies  of  it 
had  been  circulated  in  this  manner, 
and  that  only  two  out  of  all  that  num¬ 
ber  had  not  been  returned  as  desired 
by  the  writer.  There  was  another  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  the  Clydes¬ 
dale  Journal,  which  it  was  proper  that 
the  House  should  know.  The  learned 
Lord  must  have  known  that  Mr  Alton, 
the  sherifF-substitute  of  Lanark,  resi¬ 
ding  at  Hamilton,  was  the  principal 
writer  of  the  journal  in  question. 
Now,  that  gentleman,  from  his  official 
ciqwcity,  was  armed  with  great  powers; 
he  was  especially  charged  with  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  peace  ;  he  held  a  judi¬ 
cial  situation,  and  thus  might  have  been 
called  to  decide  upon  actions  for  da¬ 
mages  instituted  for  libels  which  he 
himself  had  written  as  editor.  He  had 
liegun  by  libelling  the  Duke  of  Ha¬ 
milton  ;  he  then  libelled  his  noble 
friend,  the  member  for  the  county  ;  he 
then  attacked  the  provost  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
Hamilton  family  ;  and  he  concluded  by 
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persecuting  every  persim  who  was  in 
any  way  dependent  on  or  conaected 
with  it.  His  conscientious  belief  was, 
that  the  learned  lAvd  did  know  the 
circumstance ;  but  even  if  be  did  not, 
it  could  be  proved  that  Alton  knew 
that  this  letter  of  recommendation  had 
been  signed  by  the  learned  Lord  ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  what  an  incitement 
was  it  to  Alton  to  go  on  writing  libel 
after  libel  against  all  those  who  differ¬ 
ed  from  his  patrons  in  political  opinion? 
He  bad  not,  however,  yet  done  with 
Mr  Alton.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  whether  there  had  not  been 
lately  introduced  into  Parliament,  a  lull 
compelling  the  Sheriff  of  Lanark  to  re¬ 
side  personally  within  his  jlirisdictioii. 
To  that  bill  he  bad,  from  a  conscien¬ 
tious  motive,  given  his  assent.  He  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  he  was  told  by 
a  friend,  **  You  do  not  know  what  you 
have  done ;  your  principle  may  be  ri^t, 
but  depend  upon  it,  a  person  will  be 
immediately  recommend^  by  the  Lmd 
Advocate  to  fill  that  office.”  The  fact 
turned  out  as  his  friend  bad  stated.  A 
new  Sheriff  of  Lanark  was  appointed, 
who  had  as  before  two  sberifis-substl- 
tute.  Immediately  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  sheriff-substitute  who  resided 
at  Glasgow  was  removed  from  his  post. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  officer  was  not  right,  but 
he  might  be  permitted  to  ask  whether 
Mr  Alton  had  been  also  removed  ?  No 
such  thing ;  be  was  still  sheriff-substi¬ 
tute  residing  at  Hamilton,  though  he 
had  avowed  himself  the  author  of  so 
many  gross  and  scandalous  libels. 

These  were  the  main  facts  whidi  he 
had  to  detail  to  the  House,  with  regard 
to  the  Clydesdale  Journal.  He  now 
came  to  the  case  of  a  paper  somewhat 
better  known ;  he  meant  the  Beacon. . 
In  January  1821,  a  resolution  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  learned  Lord  and  some  of  ' 
his  friends,  to  establish  a  paper  in  Eidin- 
biurgh,  to  be  called  the  Beacon.  The 
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first  step  which  they  took,  was  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  lai^  number  of  subscribers  to 
it.  By  the  constancy  of  their  exer¬ 
tions,  they  procured  a  list  of  800  sub¬ 
scribers,  which  ^vas  a  greater  number 
tlian  bad  ever  been  known  in  the  case 
of  a  newspaper  established  in  Scotland. 
This  number  of  subscribers  could  ordy 
have  been  got  together  by  the  active 
influence  of  the  learned  Lord.  'J'he 
first  thing  the  subscribers  did,  after  they 
had  found  an  editor,  was  to  persuade 
Sir  W.  Forbes  &  Co.  to  open  a  bank¬ 
ing  account  with  him.  Sir  W.  Forbes, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  thought  it 
right  that  the  amount  of  this  banking 
account  should  l>e  guaranteed  to  him  ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  so  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  Sir 
W.  Rae,  Lord  Advocate,  James  Wed- 
derlmm,  Solicitor-General,  John  Hay 
Forbes,  sheriff-depute,  Perth,  John 
Hope,  advocate-depute.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  clerk  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  sheriff-rlepute  fur  Selkirk,  William 
Arbuthnot,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  H.  Home  Drummond,  M.  P. 
for  Stirling,  and  also  advocate-depute. 
He  then  proceeded  to  read- to  the  House 
the  conditions  of  the  Beacon  bond,  and 
contended  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
bond,  but  a  bond  of  credit,  which  must 
necessarily  remain  in  existence  so  long 
as  there  was  an  account  kept  with  Sir 
W.  Forbes  and  the  editor  of  the  Bea¬ 
con.  Now,  the  learned  Lord  having 
done  thus  much  to  set  up  the  Beacon, 
and  an  editor  having  been  obtained  to 
conduct  it,  the  next  thing  to  consider 
was,  how  had  the  paper  been  conduct¬ 
ed  ?  And  here  he  would  refer  honour¬ 
able  members  to  the  paf)er  itself,  and 
the  enormous  mass  of  libel  u'hich  its 
pages  contained.  Some  of  them  were 
written  in  a  style  of  clumsy  irony; 
others  in  the  shape  of  prosing  meta- 
,  physical  dissertations.  The  most  clever 
of  them  were  imitations  of  old  Scottish 
ballads,  which  he  could  not  read  pro¬ 
perly  to  the  House,  and  which,  if  he 


could,  he  was  sure  the  House  could 
not  understand.  After  the  system  of 
defaming  and  slandering  all  persons  po¬ 
litically  opposed  to  them  had  gone  on 
for  some  time,  the  learned  Lord  and 
his  colleagues  were  at  last  detected  as 
the  proprietors  of  the  pi4)eT.  'llie  mo¬ 
ment  that  circumstance  was  known,  it 
became  impossible  for  the  Beacon  to 
exist  any  longer ;  the  parties  support¬ 
ing  it  were  so  beset  by  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  claims  of  satisfaction 
from  individuals  who  had  been  malign¬ 
ed  in  it,  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
for  the  paper  to  surnve  the  discovery 
which  had  been  made  of  the  names  of 
its  proprietors.  That  fact,  of  itself, 
spoke  more  against  the  respectability 
of  the  paper,  than  all  the  invectives 
which  it  was  possible  to  bestow  upon  it. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  state  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  which  were  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  failure  of  the  Beacon.  In 
August  or  September  last,  a  corre¬ 
spondence  took  place  between  the  learn¬ 
ed  Lord  and  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
slandered  by  the  Beacon ;  and  in  that 
correspondence,  the  learned  Lord  w’as 
accounted  responsible  for  the  articles 
which  had  appeared  in  it.  Here  the 
honourable  and  leanied  gentleman  read 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Lord  Advocate  to  Mr  Stu¬ 
art  : — “  The  obligation  to  which  you 
refer,”  meaning  the  bond,  “  was  acced¬ 
ed  to  by  me  at  the  first  establishment 
of  the  paper  in  question  ;  and  if  you 
suppose  that  it  was  at  all  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  either  with  me,  or  with  any  of 
those  who  signed  the  bond,  that  that 
publication  was  to  become  the  vehicle 
of  attack  upon  private  character,  you 
are  much  mistaken.  It  was  the  politi¬ 
cal  principles  which  it  proposed  to  es¬ 
pouse,  that  we  alone  declar^,  or  meant 
to  declare,  our  approval  of.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  conduct  of  that  paper,  I 
can  safely  assert  that  I  have  no  sort  of 
share  in  it.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  it  has  been  publislied,  1 
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was  in  London.  On  coming  to  Scot* 
land,  1  understood  that  actions  of  da¬ 
mages  had  been  commenced,  or  were 
threatened,  against  the  editor,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  articles  most  of  which  I  had 
nerer  seen.  Conceiving  that  any  in¬ 
terference  on  my  part  with  this  publi¬ 
cation  at  such  a  moment  would  connect 
me  with  it  in  a  way  which  I  did  not 
think  fitting,  I  kept  entirely  aloof  from 
its  concerns.  You  will  say  that,  if  I 
di8ig>proved,  I  might  have  withdrawn 
my  name  from  the  bond.  But  even 
supposing  me  to  have  entertained  the 
same  sentiments  regarding  the  conduct 
of  that  paper  which  you  do,  1  should 
have  considered  such  a  step,  {lending 
judicial  proceedings  commenced  and 
threatened,  as  unfair  towards  one  of  the 
parties,  and  that  it  might  have  subject¬ 
ed  me  to  the  imputation  of  some  wish 
to  free  myself  from  the  consequences 
of  the  pecuniary  obligations  under 
which  1  had  come.”  From  this  letter 
it  appeared,  that  the  learned  Lord  dis¬ 
claimed  ail  attacks  upon  private  cha¬ 
racter,  and  likewise  all  interference 
with  parties  who  were  likely  to  come 
before  courts  of  justice.  The  declara¬ 
tion  u'as  a  noble  one  ;  but  against  it, 
be  would  put  in  opposition  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  his  acts.  The  House  would  re¬ 
collect  the  character  which  belonged  to 
the  “  Glasgow  Sentinel,”  previous  to 
the  learned  Lord’s  recommendation  of 
it,  and  down  even  to  the  present  hour ; 
it  would  also  recollect,  that  the  learned 
Lord  had  the  fate  of  the  Beacon  in  his 
hands,  during  all  the  time  that  it  was 
running  its  course  of  slander  and  infamy, 
and  that  he  could  have  extinguished  it 
at  any  moment  he  thought  fit.  Now, 
unless  the  learned  Lord  could  prove 
that  there  had  never  been,  either  in  the 
“  Clydesdale  Journal,”  the  “  Glasgow 
Sentinel,”  or  the  “  Beacon,”  any  at¬ 
tack  upon  private  character,  unless  he 
could  show  that  he  never  signed  a  re¬ 
commendation  in  favour  of  the  first  of 
these  papers,  or  signed  a  bond  to  sup¬ 


port  the  last,  and  unless  he  could  also 
show,  that  having  discovered  die  real 
character  of  those  papers,  he  took  ac¬ 
tive  steps  to  withdraw  his  support  and 
patronage  firom  tliem,  it  availed  the 
learned  Lord  nothing,  that  now,  when 
he  was  detected,  he  said,  **  I  dislike  all 
attacks  upon  private  character,  and  have 
never  made  myself  a  party  thereto.” 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the 
learned  Lord’s  defence.  In  the  second 
part,  the  learned  Lord  said,  that  he  was 
in  London  during  the  'greater  part  of 
the  period  during  which  the  Beacon 
was  published,  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  greater  part  of  its  most  blame- 
able  articles.  Now  he  was  ready  to 
prove,  that  all  the  numbers  of  the  Bea¬ 
con  published  during  the  time  the 
learned  Lord  was  in  London  were  re¬ 
gularly  transmitted  to  him.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  prove  that  the  learned 
Lord  had  read  them ;  but  he  thought 
the  presumption  was,  that  the  learned 
Lord  had  read  them.  The  learned 
Lord  likewise  said  that  he  had  no  share 
whatsoever  in  the  conduct  of  the  Bea¬ 
con.  Now,  it  happened  singularly 
enough  to  him  (Mr  A.)  the  other  night, 
that  after,  he  had  heard  the  speech  of 
the  learned  Lord  upon  the  Scotch  Jury 
bill ,  he  went  home,  and  as  he  always 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  Beacon, 
turned  over  its  pages  until  he  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  paragraph  headed,  “  Mr 
Kenneily’s  Srottish  Jury  bill.”  On 
reading  the  paragraph,  he  thought  he 
had  heard  similar  doctrines  propound¬ 
ed  lately :  he  proceeded,  and  felt  his 
conviction  of  tnat  fact  growing  strong¬ 
er  and  stronger  every  minute ;  until  at 
last  he  found  that  he  had  got  ^e  learn¬ 
ed  Lord’s  speech  against  that  bill,  ar¬ 
gument  for  argument,  topic  for  topic, 
illustration  for  illustration.  A  similar 
coincidence  was  likewise  to  be  found 
between  some  remarks  in  the  Beacon 
on  the  bill  to  prevent  cruelty  towards 
animals  and  a  speech  made  upon  it  hy 
the  learned  Lord.  He  therefore  left  it 
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to  the  House  to  judge  whether  the 
learned  Lord  had  no  sort  of  share  in 
the  management  of  that  paper. 

The  learned  Lord  appeared  to  have 
some  reluctance  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  letter  which  he  had  quoted  to  with¬ 
draw  his  name  from  the  bond  ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  whi(^  indelibly  fixed  upon  him  and 
his  colleagues  the  whole  disgrace  and 
infamy  of  the  thing.  Indeed,  the  fact 
was,  that  though,  on  the  15th  of  Sep  • 
tember,  he  refused  to  withdraw  his 
name  from  a  fear  of  prejudicing  one 
of  the  parties  in  a  court  of  justice,  not 
ten  days  afterwards  he  did  withdraw 
it,  but  not  until  the  whole  secret  and 
mystery  of  it  had  been  fully  unravelled. 
Such  vras  the  defence  of' the  learned 
Lord  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
would  now  consider  it  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  and  as  applicable  to  the  high 
situation  which  the  learned  Lord  filled. 
He  was  sure  that  the  learned  Lord 
could  not  dispute,  that,  by  the  Beacon 
bond,  he  and  his  colleagues  had  made 
themselves  proprietors  of  that  piq)er ; 
and  having  done  so,  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  them  to  say  that  they  were  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  thing  that  appeared 
in  it.  What  would  the  learned  Lord 
say,  supposing  an  individual  whom  he 
was  prosecuting  for  a  libel  was  to  say 
to  him,  I  am  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  this  libel,  but  am  averse  to 
its  very  existence ;  it  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  by  my  agents,  not  only  without  my 
knowledge,  but  contrary  to  my  express 
injunctions?”  Would  he  not  reply, 
**  You  knowingly  made  yourself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  thing  published  by 
your  agent,  and  your  ignorance  of  the 
libellous  nature  of  this  publication  can 
by  no  means  shelter  you  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  disseminating  it  ?”  Tliat 
this  was  strict  law,  had  been  establisli- 
ed  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Captain 
.lohustoi).  But  how  could  the  Noble 
Lord  ever  use  that  argument  in  fu¬ 


ture  ?  If  be  did,  what  answer  could  he 
make  to  the  individual  who  should 
wield  against  him  the  very  argument 
which  he  now  wished  to  employ  in  his 
own  defence? 

llie  next  part  of  these  proceedings 
upon  which  he  should  touch,  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  important  of  all.  It 
imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
ferring,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  paper, 
subscribed  to  which  he  found  the  names 
of  two  advocates-depute.  Mr  Stuart 
brought  bis  action.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceeding,  it  became  necessary 
upon  the  condescendence  given  for  Mr 
Stuart  in  this  action,  for  the  printer  and 
proprietor  of  the  Sentinel  to  give  in 
their  answers.  These  answers  were 
accordingly  given  in.  Upon  this  case 
the  two  learned  advocates-depute  had 
given  an  opinion,  “  That  the  passages 
libelled  were  not  without  sufficient  pro¬ 
vocation  given ;  and  were  within  the 
fair  and  ordinary  limits  of  newspaper 
discussion.”  The  answers  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  were  these  :  “  The  respon¬ 
dents  generally  deny  the  truth  of  the 
libel.  They  affirm  that  the  statements 
in  the  newspaper  complained  of  are 
true.  They  offer  to  prove,  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  persons  of  high  character  and 
skill  in  the  laws  and  practice  of  honour, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  pursuer,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  affair  with  Mr  Stevenson, 
was  most  ungentlemanly,  and  deser¬ 
ving  of  every  condemnation.”  This  pa¬ 
per  was  signed,  “  For  D.  M‘Neil,  John 
Hope.”  He  would  not  suppose  that 
these  persons  could  ever  hope  that  such 
a  paper  as  they  had  put  on  record, 
could  for  one  moment  bo  listened  to  by 
any  court  in  this  king<lom.  He  could 
not  imagine  that  they  were  ignorant 
that  they  were  aggravating  the  offence, 
by  putting  on  record  this  sort  of  de¬ 
fence.  But  those  learned  pei-sons  who 
had  signeil  the  opinion,  had  done  more. 
They  had  recorded  their  disposition  to 
countenance  and  support  those  wlm 
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were  the  writers  and  the  publishers  of 
libellous  remarks,  that  were  calculated 
to  lead  to  bloodshed  and  murder. 

But  important  and  astonishing  as 
the  facts  were  which  he  had  already 
mentioned,  haring  shown  that  the 
learned  Lord  had  disqualified  himself 
by  his  own  acts  from  doing  justice  to 
the  high  situation  which  he  filled,  he 
had  yet  that  to  state  of  the  conduct 
of  that  learned  Lord,  in  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  judicial  capacity,  Avhich 
did,  in  his  opinion,  clearly  establish  the 
strongest  proof  of  oppression  and  in¬ 
justice.  It  was  the  case  of  William 
Murray  Borthwick.  This  person  Avas 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Clydes¬ 
dale  Journal,  in  November  1820,  when 
he  first  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  Lord.  Borthwick  bad  at  that  time 
some  connection  with  a  person  named 
Alexander.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to 
have  been  a  partner ;  at  others,  to  have 
been  employed  on  the  paper  at  a  fixed 
salary.  However  that  might  be,  in 
November  1821,  they  were  publishing 
the  Sentinel  at  Glasgow,  under  the  firm 
of  Alexander  and  Co.  It  was  not  very 
clear  how  this  connection  was  first  bro¬ 
ken.  Thus  much  at  least  was  certain, 
that  Borthwick  was  very  much  dissa¬ 
tisfied,  and  proposed  dissolving  partner¬ 
ship.  In  the  same  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1821,  Borthwick  and  Alexander 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  accompanied  by  the  conditions, 
that  Borthwick  should  receive  L.20  in 
money,  and  L.90  in  bills  upon  good  se¬ 
curity.  These  bills  were  to  be  paid 
on  a  day  named,  and  to  be  delivered 
before  the  8th  of  December.  Alex¬ 
ander  accordingly  paid  him  the  L.20, 
and  gave  him  one  bill  for  a  small  a- 
mount ;  whether  that  was  a  goo<l  one 
or  not,  did  not  appear ;  but  on  the 
18th  of  December,  Borthwick  not  ha¬ 
ring  been  able  to  obtain  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions,  instituted  a  proceed¬ 
ing  before  the  magistrates  at  Glasgow, 


with  a  view  of  having  the  contract  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  ;  or,  in  case  of  not 
procuring  the  fulfilment  of  such  con¬ 
tract,  of  being  re-instated  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  property.  Now,  on  the 
very  day  that  l^rthwick  gave  notice 
'that  he  would  so  proceed,  Alexander 
took  the  necessary  steps  for  advertising 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  be¬ 
tween  them.  Judgment  was  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  the  magistrates  at  Glasgow  on 
the  14th  of  February  following.  They 
ordained,  that  within  six  days  of  that 
date  Alexander  should  deliver  to  Borth¬ 
wick  the  bills  concluded  for  in  the 
petition ;  or,  on  failing  to  do  so,  then 
they  decerned  the  other  alternative. 
That  alternative  was,  the  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  his  former  property  and  in-^ 
terest  in  the  paper  in  question.  Borth¬ 
wick,  however,  declined  to  take  pos¬ 
session  on  the  20th  of  February  as  hd 
was  entitled  to  do ;  but  on  the  first  of 
March,  armed  with  his  judgment,  he 
entered  the  premises  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  earned  on,  and  remtuned  there 
for  ten  hours.  He  carried  with  him 
his  own  key,  and  opened  with  it  the 
safe,  of  which  he  was  thus  the  legal 
proprietor.  He  took  those  papers  which 
it  seemed  fitting  to  him,  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  concern,  to  carry  away, 
and  returned  home  after  this  **  robbery” 
of  his  own  office.  From  the  20th  of 
February  to  the  1st  of  March,  Alex¬ 
ander  took  no  steps  to  impeach  the 
acts  of  Borthwick ;  but  without  im- 
peachii^  the  judgment,  trumped  up  a 
story  of  a  debt  fsmee  proved  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  unfounded)  and,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  procured  Borthwick  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  for  it.  Borthwick  was  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  jul  of  Glasgow,  and  libe¬ 
rated  on  the  lOthofMar^.  The  course 
which  Borthwick  took  after  getting 
possession  of  his  papers,  was,  within  a 
very  few  minutes,  to  record  his  own 
act  in  Glasgow.  The  mode  of  com¬ 
mitting  this  theft  on  his  own  property 
m  the  mean  time  had  not  been  un- 
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known  to  Alexander  and  the  other  par¬ 
ties  concerned  in  the  paper.  But  on 
that  same  day  that  BorUiwick  was  thus 
liberated,  another  step  was  taken  by 
Alexander.  He  charged  Bortliwick 
with  a  theft.  Wheu  a  charge  of  this 
sort  was  to  be  proceeded  in,  it  was  to 
be  done  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by 
the  procurator-fiscal  taking  on  himself 
the  responsibility  of  the  proceeding,  or 
by  the  party,  the  pursuer,  acting  with 
the  approbation  and  cognisance  of  the 
procurator-fiscal.  Now,  when  tlie 
chai^  in  this  case  was  first  made,  it 
was  in  tlie  name  of  the  procurator-fis¬ 
cal  alone,  without  any  mention  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Wheu  the  paper  was  brought 
before  the  procurator-fiscal,  it  was  re- 
-markable  that  he  signed  it  witli  the  ad¬ 
dition  only  of  the  word  “  concurs.” 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
was,  that  the  procurator-fiscal  was  so 
struck  with  a  conviction  that  there  was 
not  the  least  foundation  for  the  charge, 
that  he  did  this  in  order  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  responsibility  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  given  any  weight  to  it. 
But  the  only  magistrates  before  whom 
~  Bortliwick  was  brought,  or  even  could 
be,  on  this  account,  were  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Glasgow.  Tlieir  verdict  was, 
that  no  grounds  whatever  were  laid  for 
the  charge,  and  accordmgly  they  dis¬ 
missed  him.  From  Glasgow  Borthwick 
went  to  Edinbuigh  and  Dundee.  At 
botli  those  places  he  lived  without  any 
view  to  concealment.  A  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  some  time  after  instituted 
at  Edinburgh  against  the  paper  by  Mr 
Stuart ;  but  as  the  House  were  already 
aware  of  these  transactions  and  their 
consequences,  he  would  not  detail  them. 
Tlie  proceeding  appeared  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  limited  to  the  obtaining 
possession  of  a  paper.  In  the  mean 
time  the  duel  between  Sir  A.  Boswell 
and  Mr  Stuart  was  fought;  and  here  a 
new  course  of  things  would  open  on 
the  attention  of  the  House.  It  was 
proper  to  premise,  that  in  the  proceed¬ 


ings  that  took  place  before  the  Slieriff 
at  Edinburgh,  every  part  of  those 
which  had  been  had  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Glasgow  was  opened  to  him  ; 
that  the  counsel  for  Alexander  was  Mr 
D.  M‘Neil ;  and  that  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  was  fully  cognisant  of  the  whole 
affair.  Mr  M‘Neil  knew  that  Borth¬ 
wick  had  taken  possession  of  the  paper 
in  question  under  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates  at  Glasgow ;  that  he  had 
BuWquently  been  called  before  them, 
and  was  by  them  acquitted. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  Borthwick  was 
arrested  at  Dundee,  manacled,  put  in 
irons,  which  were  too  small,  and  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  unfortunate  individual  the 
greatest  suffering.  He  was  compelled 
in  this  condition  to  cross  a  public  place 
between  two  men  who  were  armed, 
appearing  as  if  he  were  the  most  des¬ 
perate  of  malefactors.  Between  these 
two  persons,  armed  with  pistols,  Borth¬ 
wick  was  conveyed  into  a  post-chaise, 
and  brought  to  Edinburgh.  There  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  all  access  to  him 
denied.  He  applied  for  bail,  and  was 
opposed,  and  it  was  at  length  refused. 
Upon  the  6th  of  April  he  was  indicted, 
the  Lord  Advocate  being  his  prosecu¬ 
tor.  The  day  of  trial  was  fixed  for  the 
24th  of  April ;  but  when  he  game  into 
court  to  t^e  his  trial  on  that  day,  the 

Jublic  pr  >secutor-depute,  Mr  John 
lope,  did  not  think  fit  to  bring  the 
case  on.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  counsel  of  Mr  Borthwick  to  induce 
him  to  bring  it  on,  but  in  vain.  Borth¬ 
wick  himself  expressed  his  great  an¬ 
xiety  to  be  tried,  conscious  of-  his  own 
innocence.  The  representative  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  Mr  John  Hope,  this 
public  prosecutor,  on  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  trial,  deserted  the  diet  pro 
loco  et  tempore,  saying  he  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  try  this  man.  In  his  mercy 
and  kindness,  however,  he  was  pleased 
to  say  to  Borthwick,  “  If  you  choose 
to  go  out  on  small  bail,  I  will  not  ob¬ 
ject.”  Mr  Cockburn,  the  counsel  for 
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Borthwick,  said,  “  1  cannot  adviae  my 
client  to  take  the  benefit  of  Mr  Hope’a 
offer ;  for  if  he  doea,  be  loees  the  chance 
of  getting  finally  rid  of  this  charge 
under  the  act  of  1701.”  Mr  Hope 
afterwards  contended,  that  the  lacv  of 
Mr  Cockbum  was  quite  wrong ;  but 
Borthwick  decide<l  to  remain  in  prison 
till  the  expirv  of  the  forty  days.  Previ¬ 
ous  te  this,  be  had  been  Feinoved  ln)m 
the  jail  in  Edinburgh  to  that  of  Glasgow. 

After  the  forty  days  bad  passed, 
Borthwick,  finding  that  no  charge  was 
attempted  to  be  brought  against  him, 
appli^  to  the  Justiciary  Court  for  re¬ 
dress,  and  pleaded,  that  under  the  act 
of  1701  he  was  entitled  to  be  dischar¬ 
ged.  So  said  the  judges,  too  ;  and  an 
order  for  his  liberation  was  actually  gi¬ 
ven.  But  on  the  same  day,  and  after 
it  was  known  that  such  order  had  been 
given  by  the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  them,  setting  out 
that  a  charge  had  been  brought  against 
Borthwick  by  Alexander,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  tlie  learned  Lord ;  that 
charge  being  the  same  in  its  nature, 
though  somewhat  varied  in  its  form, 
w-ith  tliat  which  the  magistrates  of 
Gla^ow  Iiad  already  heard  and  dis¬ 
missed,  and  which  those  persons  dared 
not  to  bring  against  hiln.  Such  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  Borthwick, 
with  this  single  exception,  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  Mr  Stuart's  trial  was  con¬ 
cluded,  Borthwick  was  released. 

It  was  worth  while  to  trace  the  con¬ 
nection  of  this  injured  individual  with 
the  learned  Lord,  lu  1820,  he  wrote 
to  him  that  be  should  be  happy  to  get 
goveniment  advertisements  into  his  pa¬ 
per,  but  could  not  see  how  it  could  be 
done ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  signed 
a  recommendation  of  the  journal  con¬ 
ducted  by  Borthwick.  The  instant, 
Itowever,  that  this/  imhappy  man  be¬ 
came  instrumental  in  exposing  calum¬ 
niators  and  slanderers,  he  was  arrested 
ajt  Dundee,  put  in  irons,  and  treated 
4vith  unusual,  with  unheard-of  severity. 


A  da}^  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  the  learn¬ 
ed  Lord  and  Mr  Alexander  jointly  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  bim ;  but  when  Mr 
Stuart  was  acquitted,  Borthwick  was 
set  free.  Could  any  man,  them,  hesi¬ 
tate  in  saying  that  there  had  mcisted 
a  strong  desire  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  Mr  Stuart  on  his  trial  by  these 
steps  against  Bortliwick  ?  It  could 
not  be  fingotten  bow  the  press  teemed 
with  paragraphs  copied  from  the  Go¬ 
vernment  Journals  in  Scotland,  alleging 
that  Mr  Stuart  became  improperly  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  papers,  in  order  to  aug¬ 
ment  that  prejudice.  The  attempt  waa 
to  implicate  Mr  Stuart,  and  it  formed 
a  prominent  part  of  the  indictment, 
wliicb,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Jus¬ 
tice-Clerk,  was  not  only  not  proved,  but 
absolutely  disproved.  A  very  convin¬ 
cing  part  of  the  case  was  what  took, 
place  on  that  trial.  Whenever  a  wit¬ 
ness  was  examined,  up  sprang  a  coun¬ 
sel  for  Mr  Alexander  to  require,  that, 
tlie  witness  might  not  remain  in  court 
after  he  had  b^n  examined,  lest  he. 
should  hear  what  others  might  depose, 
and  adding,  that  all  of  them  would  have, 
to  be  called  again  on  the  next  Monday. . 
Who  was  the  individual  that  made  this 
request  ?  The  learned  Lord  would  not 
deny  that  he  was  very  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  assistant  in  ue  office  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  But  wlietber 
this  were,  or  were  not  so,  tJiere  sat  tboi 
learned  Lord,  taking  care  that  the  pre- . 
judioe  should  be  kept  alive  to  the  latest 
moment.  If  such  abuses  as  these  did 
not  justify  inquiry,  it  was  impossible . 
that  any  case  demanding  it  could  be 
made  out.  He  wished  the  House  to 
grant  an  inquiry  for  many  reasons. 
First,  because  as  a  Scotchman,  Ite  was 
anxious  that  Ministers,  the  House,  and 
the  country,  should  know  how  Scot¬ 
land  was  governed.  Secondly,  for  the 
sake  of  t^e  learned  Lord  himself :  for 
lie  could  not  be  deeme<l  free  from  taint 
and  imputation,  unless  a  full,  fair, 
free,  and  impartial  investigation  took 
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phoe.  Tbe  honourable  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  then  made  eome  statements, 
tending  to  establish  the  Lord  Advocate’s 
connection  with  tbe  Edinburgh  Corre¬ 
spondent  till  the  period  of  the  Queen’s 
trid,  when  tbe  editor  having  shown 
some  reluctance  to  insert  all  that  was 
required  of  him,  that  suppcnt  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  tbe  Beacon  established,  to 
the  great  detriment  and  loss  of  the  for¬ 
mer  paper,  and  concluded  by  allepng 
that  be  had  shown  sufficient  ground  for 
inquiry. 

Tbe  Lord  Advocate  defended  him¬ 
self  against  tbe  charges  which  bad  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Abercromby. 
He  had  always  concluded  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  would  be  limited  to  his  own  acts 
and  deeds,  and  complained  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  being  oblig^  to  undertake  the 
flefence  of  ffie  persons  named  by  Mr 
Abercromby  without  having  tbe  means 
of  oomraunicating  with  them.  He  de¬ 
nied  having  ever  had  any  connection 
wiffi  tbe  Correspondent,  and  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  hear  his  name  connected  with 
the  Sentinel.  He  bad  no  recollection 
of  having  ever  subscribed  the  paper  cir¬ 
culated  by  Bortbwick,  and  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  be  had  done  so,  till  the  document 
itself  was  handed  across  tbe  table  for 
his  inspection.  He  could  not,  however, 
be  held  responsible  for  what  appeared 
in  the  Sentinel,  a  paper  of  a  diiferent 
name  from  that  which  he  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  called  on  to  support,  conducted 
by  different  persons,  and  issuing  from 
a  different  place.  He  admitted  his  ha¬ 
ving  subscribed  the  Beacon  bond  ;  and 
he  contended  that  the  object  was  a  just, 
honest,  dnd  legal  one,  and  that,  by  doing 
so,  he  had  done  nothing  of  which  be 
oiiglit  to  be  asliamed.  That  publica¬ 
tion  had  been  said  to  contain  libels  ; 
but  something  more  than  mere  asser¬ 
tion  was  necessary.  The  only  alleged 
libel  w^as  directed  against  Lonl  Archi¬ 
bald  Hamilton  ;  but  it  was  proved  by 
the  venlict  of  a  jury  that  the  charge  of 


libel  was  false.  He  never  ctmsideied 
himself  as  a  proprietor  of  the  paper, 
or  being  beneficially  concerned  in  it. 
He  always  looked  upon  himself  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  contributor  of  a  certain  sum  ; 
and  as  the  paper  was  said  to  be  ill-con- 
ducteil,  and  unconscionably  stupid,  he 
thought  his  contribution  gone  for  ever. 
He  withdrew  his  name  from  it  in  tbe 
month  of  July,  and  all  tbe  other  sub¬ 
scribers  followed  his  example.  Now,' 
he  averred  that,  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  nothing  improper  in 
all  this.  Papers  were  support^  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  the  opinions  held  by  gentle¬ 
men  who  differed  from  him  in  politics, 
and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  those 
who  thought  as  he  did  might  not  have 
recourse  to  tbe  same  system.  He  then 
defended  the  conduct  of  Mr  Hope  in 
Borthwick’s  case,  and  said,  that  if  the 
whole  matter  could  be  seen  through, 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  most 
unfairly  treated.  He  was  informed 
that  a  theft  had  been  committed  of  a 
very  atrocious  description.  He  was 
aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  papers 
were  procured  by  Borthwick.  There 
was  no  warrant  in  the  case ;  nothing 
was  a  warrant  unless  it  was  regularly 
extracted,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
messenger  to  put  it  in  force.  No  man, 
not  legdly  appointed,  could  force  him¬ 
self  into  the  premises  of  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  a  process.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  to  Mr  Hope,  that 
a  crime  was  committed.  He  felt  that 
a  crime  might  be  committed  by  a  part¬ 
ner  against  the  remainder  of  a  company; 
and  it  appeared  to  him,  that,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  procuring  papers,  Borthwick 
had  broken  open  the  private  desk  of 
Alexander.  Whether  be  was  or  was 
not  correct  in  that  idea,  was  of  no  con¬ 
sequence.  He  might  be  wrong  in  the 
facts,  but  he  was  right  ip  his  law.  What 
he  had  described  was  stated  to  Mr  Hope, 
and  on  that  statement  he  had  act^. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  a  gross  crime 
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had  been  committed ;  and  he  felt  it  ne« 
ce— ary,  as  public  prosecutor,  to  bring 
the  acmsed  party  to  trial  for  the  offence. 
Borthwick  was  in  consequence  arrest¬ 
ed.  As  to  his  sufferings  he  knew  no¬ 
thing.  He  could  not  tell  whether  Borth¬ 
wick  had  been  placed  in  chains;  but 
certain  he  was,  that  no  order  fur  using 
chains  was  sanctioned  by  the  town-coun¬ 
cil.  After  he  was  carried  to  Glasgow 
he  was  indicted  ;  but  on  the  day  of  his 
trial  it  was  thought  right  (as  it  was  felt 
that  any  inrestigation  relative  to  those 
papers  previous  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Stuart 
would  be,  in  sonoe  degree,  anticipating 
the  general  question)  to  desert  the  diet, 
leaving  it  to  the  public  prosecutor  to 
bring  the  case  forward  on  some  other 
occasion.  If  the  learned  gentleman 
looked  to  the  point  of  law,  he  would 
find,  that  Borthwick  had  no  right  to  be 
set  at  liberty  at  tlie  time  he  was  freed. 
By  the  statute  of  1701,  he  might  have 
bmn  detained  forty  days  longer.  As 
to  any  wrong  which  he  might  have  suf¬ 
fered,  far  be  it  from  him  to  justify  it. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  the  public 
prosecutor  chaiged  a  person  with  theft 
or  murder  wrongfully,  that  person  had 
his  remedy.  And  if  the  individual  al¬ 
luded  to  1^  suffered  injury,  it  was  for 
him  to  apply  to  a  court  of  law,  where 
he  would  obtain  redress.  As  to  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place,  the 
government  of  the  country  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  one  step  that  was  adopted. 
Neither  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  nor 
any  one  who  was  privy  to  those  publica¬ 
tions,  were  acquainted  with  them.  If 
there  were  any  error,  it  rested  on  the 
individual  who  now  addressed  them. 

Mr  Peel  followed  on  the  same  side, 
and  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  with  relation  to  the  press, 
but  declined  entering  on  the  catfe  of 
Borthwick,  as  he  had  no  idea  that  (t  was 
to  be  brought  forward.  In  the  Murse 
of  his  speech,  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  stated,  that  while  Mr  Aber- 
cromby  was  noticing  the  remarkable 


coincidence  between  certain  articles 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Beacon,  and 
certain  speeches  made  by  the  leuried 
Lord  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  he  had 
asked  the  L^rd  Advocate,  whether  he 
had  ever  written  in  that  paper,  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  answer,  “  I  vow  to  God, 
never  a  word  of  it.” 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  supported  the 
motion  in  a  very  animated  speech,  in 
which  he  exposed  the  system  of  slander 
and  abuse  which  had  been  lately  orga¬ 
nized,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  which, 
the  periodical  press  had  been  so  shame¬ 
fully  prostituted.  As  long,  said  he,  aa 
anonymous  ruffians,  whom  it  would  be 
dishonour  and  pollution  to  meet  on 
terms  equali^,  as  long  as  persons 
carried  the  most  flagitious  crimes  visi¬ 
ble  in  their  countenance,  as  long  as  such 
detestable 'ruffians  published  tbeir  sys¬ 
tematic  calumnies  against  men  and  a- 
gainst  women,  against  the  feebleness  of 
sex  and  the  dignity  of  station,  against 
the  memory  of  the  dead  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  peace  of  the  living,  instead  of 
honour  it  would  be  dishonour  to  meet 
them  as  gentlemen  ;  and  if  Parliament 
should  sanction  such  infamous  calum¬ 
nies  by  a  refusal  to  inquire,  it  would  be 
chargeable  with  entailing  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  system,  and  ruffians  would 
carry  on  their  infamous  trade  by  the 
licence  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  some  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  the  House  divided, 
when  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  25  ;  there  being  95  for,  and 
120  against  it. 

Messrs  Hope  and  Menzies  concei¬ 
ving  themselves  aggrieved  by  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr  Abercromby  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  a  letter  ^m  each 
of  these  gentlemen  forthwith  made  its 
appearance.  That  of  Mr  Hope,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr  Abercromby,  contained 
a  long  and  vehement  defence  of  bis  own 
conduct,  conceived  in  terms  not  so 
much  of  indignation  as  of  hostile  de¬ 
fiance,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  results 
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very  difTerent  from  any  iinjilied  in  a  le< 
gitimato  vindication  of  liia  own  con¬ 
duct  ;  tUat  of  Mr  Menzies,  addressed 
to  tbe  Editor  of  an  Evening  Paper, 
was  confined  to  a  direct  denial  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  put  forth  in 
the  report  of  Mr  Abercromby’s  speech, 
which  were  described  as  altogether 
unwarranted,  groundless,  and  false.” 
It  is  impossible  that  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  is  sometimes  called  upon 
to  appear  in  tlie  painful  character  of  an 
accuser,  can  discharge  that  most  im¬ 
portant,  tliough  disagreeable  duty,  in  a 
proper  and  becoming  manner,  if  he 
shall  be  liable  to  menace,  and  to  be 
called  upon  to  satUI\',  by  an  appeal  to 
arms,  or  by  wager  of  battle,  the  offend¬ 
ed  feelings  of  parties  whose  public  con¬ 
duct  he  may  liave  felt  it  necesswy  to 
arraign.  Were  such  conduct  to  be 
oveiiooked  or  endured,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Parliament  would  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  tlian  a  jest.  In  this  light  these  do¬ 
cuments,  particularly  the  letter  of  Mr 
Hope,  were  viewed  by  all  parties  in 
the  House;  for,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
they  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Cour¬ 
tenay,  uiumimously  voted  to  be  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  an  order  made,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  for  the  attendance  of  their 
authors  at  tlie  bar  of  tbe  House  on  the 
17th  instant;  and  lest  any  unpleasant 
personal  consequences  should  ensue  in 
the  interim,  another  order  was  at  the 
same  time  made,  requiring  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  Mr  Abercromby  forthwith  in 
bis  place,  and  the  messenger  directed 
to  serve  it  u|)on  tlie  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  without  delay.  Tliis  officer  ac¬ 
cordingly  repaired  to  Mr  Abercromby’s 
house  in  New  Street,  Spring  GUudens, 
where  he  was  informed  that  Mr  Aber¬ 
cromby  Jiad  left  home  that  afternoon  at 
two  o’clock,  for  ten  days,  and  that  he 
was  believed  to  have  taken  the  road  for 
Scotland.  This  being  reported  to  the 
House  liefure  it  ruse,  a  messenger  was 
immediately  dispatched  after  him,  until 
orders  to  use  all  diligence  in  overtaking 


him,  and  executing  tlie  Speaker’s  war¬ 
rant  for  his  recall,  and  immediate  at¬ 
tendance  in  his  place.  Anotlier  mes¬ 
senger  set  off  at  tlie  same  time  for 
Ediiibuigh,  to  command  the  attendance 
of  Messrs  Ho])e  and  Menzies,  in  terms 
of  the  order  of  tlie  House. 

On  the  12tb,  Mr  Abercromby,  ha¬ 
ving  come  into  tbe  House  and  taken 
his  place,  received  in  silence  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  injunction  not  to  prosecute  any 
quarrel,  arising  out  of  the  letters  which 
had  been  declared  a  breach  of  privilege, 
by  either  sending  or  accepting  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Lord  Althorp,  as  Mr  Aber- 
cruuiby’s  friend,  then  stated,  that,  on 
the  9tli,  before  the  documents  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  submitted  to  the  House, 
his  learned  friend  had  set  off  for  Not¬ 
tingham  to  communicate  with  him 
(Lord  Althorp)  on  the  subject.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  tliat  communication,  they 
both  set  off  for  the  North,  with  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  view  whicli  it  was  unnecessary  to 
state  to  tbe  House.  On  their  arrival 
at  Perrybridge,  they  found  that  the 
messengers  from  that  House  had  pre¬ 
viously  passed  through  the  town,  and 
were  then  several  miles  in  advance  ; 
and  then,  also,  tliey  became  acquainted 
with  what  had  taken  place  in  the  House 
on  the  subject.  They  therefore  found 
It  was  impossible  to  accomplish  their 
object,  as  tbe  order  of  the  House  would 
reach  Mr  Menzies  before  them,  and 
would  place  tJiat  gentleman  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  therefore,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  took  upon  himself  to  ad¬ 
vise  his  learned  friend  to  return,  and  at¬ 
tend  in  his  place  without  delay. 

On  tbe  17th,  tlie  order  of  tbe  day 
for  the  attendance  of  Mr  Hope  being 
read,  that  gentleman  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  having  admitted  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  printed  letter  which 
bore  his  name,  addressed  the  House,  at 
some  length,  in  explanation  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  by  which  he  had  been  guided,  in 
publishing  the  document  which  had 
been  voted  a  breach  of  privilege.  Ha 
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stated  the  nature  of  the  imputationa 
which  he  conceived  bad  been  made  a> 
gainst  him ;  appealed  to  the  House 
whether,  considering  that  these  impu¬ 
tations  affected  his  professional  chap¬ 
ter,  and  personal  honour  and  integrity, 
it  was  possible  to  avoid  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  an4  effectual  means  of  vindica- 
ti(m;  and  expressed  his  most  sincere 
regret,  that,  by  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  Mr  Abercromby’s  speech,  he 
had  been  placed  in  circumstances  which 
led  to  an  apparent  infringement  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  for  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  entertain  the  highest  respect; 
wishing,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  de¬ 
precate,  from  personal  motives,  any  of 
the  consequences  of  that  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege  of  which  he  had  been  declared 
guilty,  in  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  tlie 
authority  of  the  House  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  vindicate  its  own 
honour,  and  be  reconcileable  with  the 
substantial  justice  of  the  case.  Mr 
Hope  then  withdrew  amidst  loud  and 
contidued  cheers  from  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House. 

This  explanation  being  tendered,  it 
was  moved  by  Mr  Courtenay,  and  ul¬ 
timately  carried,  though  not  till  after 
a  long  discussion,  and  a  good  deal  of 
opposition,  that,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  explanation  given  by  Mr  Hope  at 
the  bar,  and  his  expression  of  regret 
for  his  violation  of  its  privileges,  the 
.  House  did  not  feel  itself  called  upon  to 
proceed  farther  in  the  matter. 

The  discharge  of  Mr  Hope  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  that  of  Mr  Menzies, 
who  was  now  called  in,  heard  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  House  res]>ecting  his 
letter  read,  explained  his  conduct  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House^  and  was,, 
without  a  dissentient  voire,  excused 
from  any  farther  attendance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr 
Hope  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  .vacant 


W  the  death  of  James  Wedderburn, 
Esq. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session, 
a  petition  from  the  contributors  to  the 
National  Monument  of  Scotland,  pray¬ 
ing  for  aid  towards  building  a  Chur^ 
to  be  connected  therewith,  was  present¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Binning,  who,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  moved  that  it  should  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Committee  of  Supply.  Go¬ 
vernment  seem  to  have  been  willing  to 
comply  witii  the  wishes  of  tbe  petition¬ 
ers,  and  it  was  accordingly  prqwsed, 
that  out  of  the  L.100,000,  which  bad 
been  voted  fur  building  additional 
Churches  in  Scotland,  L. 10,000  should 
be  appropriated,  in  terms  of  the  prayer 
of  the  petition ;  but  the  proposal  met 
with  so  much  opposition,  that  the  No¬ 
ble  Lord  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
petition,  and  the  motion  consequent 
thereon,  were  both  smgidarly  ill-timed. 
For  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  ses¬ 
sion,  the  House  had  been  occupied  with 
discussions  on  the  situation  of  Ireland, 
in  some  parts  of  which  actual  fiunine 
was  raging,  on  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture,  and  on  various  measures 
fw  reducing  to  tbe  utmost  practicable 
extent  the  amount  of  tbe  public  bur¬ 
dens  ;  and  with  such  topics  fresh  on 
the  minds  of  members,  it  was  prepos¬ 
terous  to  suppose  that  they  would  lis¬ 
ten  for  a  moment  to  the  proposal  of  a 
grant  of  L.10,000  of  the  public  money 
for  aiding  in  the  completion  of  an  or¬ 
namental  edifice  in  ikotland.  In  tbe 
course,  however,  of  the  conversation  on 
Lord  Burning’s  motion,  several  of  the 
English  members  indulged  tbe  habitual 
propensity  of  their  country  in  throwing 
out  sneers  against  the  design  of  resto¬ 
ring  the  Parthenon  on  tbe  Calton  Hill, 
and  particularly  against  the  taste  of 
tbe  people  of  Edinburgh  for  splendid 
buildings,”  (the  words  are  Mr  H.  G. 
Bennet’s).  This  is  just  what  we  were 
prepaied  to  expect  in  the  circumstaa- 
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oes  t  and  although  it  might  hare  been 
remembered  tliat  the  main  intention  of 
the  proposed  edifice  was  to  oommemo* 
rate  the  brare  of  Scotland,  who  had  so 
eminently  contributed  to  raise  the  re¬ 
nown  of  the  British  arms,  and  who  had 
fallen  while  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country,  and  that  therefore  the  object 
of  the  contributors  was  necessarily  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  mere  motive  of  national 
vanity  and  **  taste  for  splendid  build¬ 
ings,”  of  which  freffe  teste J  we  have 
already  a  reasonable  share,  we  are  not 
dispOB^  to  complain  of  such  taunts, 
the  credit  of  which  we  leave  to  their 
respective  authors  with  Rie  most  unen- 
rying  impartiality.  But  we  observed 
two  Scotsmen,  Mr  Hume  and  Mr 
Charles  Grant,  among  the  number  of 
the  opponents  of  Loid  Binning’s  pro¬ 
position.  The  former,  holding  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  as 
it  were,  in  fee,  his  support  was  as  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  expected,  as  it  would  have 
been  unimportant  bad  it  been  given ; 
but  we  did  imagine  that  the  latter,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fewness  of  Churches 
in  the  Highlands,  (why  do  not  the  land¬ 
ed  proprietors  there,  as  elsewhere, 
build  more  ?)  would  have  left  to  others 
the  ungrateful  task  of  opposing  a  grant, 
too  trifiing  in  itself  to  be  a  subject  of 
national  importance,  but  calculated  to 
cud  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  design 
for  raising  a  noble  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  names  of 
which  bis  country  has  so  much  reason 
to  be  proud  ;  and  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  had  no  more  right  or  title  to  be 
consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  voting  this  sum  (accusing  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Ex-Secretary  of  Ire¬ 
land,)  than  on  Lord  Londonderry’s 
Com  Bill,  or  the  Navy  Estimates. 

The  last  event  we  have  to  record 
under  this  head,  is  the  King’s  visit 
to  Scotland.  His  Majesty’s  gracious 
intention  to  confer  this  honour  upon 
his  ancient  and  hereditary  kingdom 
was  communicated  officially  to  the 


Lonl  Provost 'of  Edinbui^,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  and  it  was  forther  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  might  be  expected  to 
reach  the  capital  ail^ut  the  middle  of 
August.  The  session  of  Parliament, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  closed  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  person,  on  the  6th  of  that 
month  ;  and  on  the  10th  be  embarked 
at  Greenwich  for  Scotland.  On  the 
14th  the  Royal  Squadron  arrived  in 
Leith  Roads;  but  the  state  of  the 
weather  prevented  his  Majesty’s  land¬ 
ing  that  day,  as  had  been  fully  intend¬ 
ed.  The  weather  having  cleared  up, 
on  the  morrow,  however,  that  long-ex¬ 
pected  and  eagerly  wished-for  event 
took  place ;  his  Majesty  being  thus  the 
first  Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
who  set  foot  on  our  shores.  He  was 
received  by  the  multitude  assembled 
on  that  occasion  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  heartfelt  loyalty  and  attachment, 
and  was  cordially  and  fervently  cheered 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  his  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  ancient  and  venerable  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Holyrood.  On  the  17th  bis 
Majesty  held  his  first  levee,  which  was 
most  numerously  and  splendidly  attend¬ 
ed  ;  on  the  19th  he  received  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  Commission  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  of  the  National  Church, 
of  the  four  Universities,  and  of  other  pub¬ 
lic  bodies ;  on  the  20th  he  held  a  draw¬ 
ing  room,  which  was  attended  by  fiva 
hundred  ladies  of  tlie  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  on  the  22d  he  went  in  grand 

ftrocession  to  the  Castle ;  on  the  23d 
le  reviewed  a  body  of  Cavalry,  chiefly 
Yeomanry,  on  Portobello  Sands,  and 
the  same  evening  attended  a  splendid 
ball,  given  in  honour  of  the  royal  visit, 
by  the  Peers  of  Scotland ;  on  the  24th 
a  splendid  Banquet  was  given  to  his 
Majesty  in  the  Parliament-House,  by 
the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  an<l 
Town-Council ;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  being  Sunday,  he  attended  divine 
service  in  the  High  Cliurch,  Dr  La- 
mont.  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 
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sembly,  officiating  on  the  occasion.  His 
Majesty’s  last  appearance  before  his 
Scottish  subjects  took  place  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  27th,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Theatre,  where  both  at  his  entrance 
and  departure,  he  was  hailed  with  long- 
continued  and  enthusiastic  acclama¬ 
tions  from  all  parts  of  the  house ;  and 
on  the  29th  he  eml)arked  at  Port  Ed¬ 
gar,  near  Queensferry,  after  partaking 
of  a  splendid  repast  prepared  at  Hope- 
toun-house,  amidst  the  cheers  and  cor¬ 
dial  adieus  of  a  vast  body  of  spectators 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline 
of  the  principal  events  that  occurred 
during  his  Majesty’s  stay  in  Scotland ; 
for  the  full  p^iculars,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Chronicle. 

This  memorable  visit  must  have  been 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  was  eminently  honourable  to  the 
people  of  Scotland.  His  Majesty’s  ar¬ 
rival  was  the  signal  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  great  National  Festival.  Ex¬ 
tensive  and  magnificent  preparations 
had  been  made  for  his  reception,  and 
from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom  crowds 
had  repaired  to  the  capiral  to  welcome 
the  approach  of  our  Sovereign  to  the 
Land  of  Cakes.  AH  hearts  throbbed 
with  a  common  feeling ;  all  seemed 
eager  to  testify  in  a  cordial  yet  dignified 
and  becoming  manner  their  respect 
and  attachment  for  the  greatest  mo¬ 
narch  and  the  first  gentleman  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  stay 
in  Scotland,  this  harmonious  feeling 


was  not  distuihed  by  a  single  discord. 
Our  party  squabblings  and  animosities 
were  chann^  into  silence ;  not  a  hiss 
was  heard,  not  an  indecorous  expression 
uttered,  nor  a  gestiu«  of  dislike  betray¬ 
ed.  We  were  never  so  proud  before 
of  our  country;  and  we  rejoice  that 
our  Sovereign  has  seen  us  as  we  are, 
loyal  but  not  slavish,  cordial  but  sel¬ 
dom  enthusiastic,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  but  not  given  to  change. 
We  rejoice  that  he  has  seen  and  min¬ 
gled  with  a  portion  of  that  people,  who 
have  so  often  stood  firm  as  a  wall  of  a- 
damant  in  front  of  their  country’s  battles, 
and  who  are  no  less  distinguished  for 
their  religious  and  moral  pre-eminence, 
than  for  their  learning  and  valour.  We 
rejoice  also,  that  his  Majesty  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  the  first  of  his  race 
who  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  this  an¬ 
cient  kingdom,  and  who,  by  this  direct 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  his  Scottish 
subjects,  established  an  additional  tie 
to  their  affectionate  attachment.  It 
was  a  sort  of  tacit  renewal  of  the  com¬ 
pact  between  the  subject  and  the  So¬ 
vereign,  and  can  scarcely  ftiil  to  prove 
ultimately  beneficial  to  both  p^ies. 
In  fine,  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty 
landed  in  Scotland  will  nevw  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  any  of  tbe  present  generation, 
with  whom  it  will  always  be  dte»  cre- 
td  notandm ;  and  the  circumstances 
that  attended  and  followe<l  it  will  de¬ 
serve  and  find  a  place  in  tbe  national 
annals. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Death  and  Funeral  of  Lord  Ijondonderrtf. — Character  of  his  Administration. — 
Mr  Canning  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  A  ffairs. — Lord  Amherst  made 
Govemor-GeneraJ  <f  India. — The  Duke  ^  Wdlington  fixed  on  to  represent 
Britain  at  Verona. 


The  Re88lon  of  Pailiament.,  as  we  liave  ti^e  he  had  undei^ne  during  a  long 
already  seen,  was  brought  to  a  close  on  and  arduous  session,  in  which  questions 
the  6th  of  August,  and  six  days  after-  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  coun¬ 
wards  Lord  Londonderry  was  no  more,  try  had  b^n  agitated  and  discussed, 
A  sliort  time  previous  to  the  fatal  ca-  and  his  Lordship  had  been  compelled 
tai^ophe  whicii  terminated  his  active  to  make  head  against  an  opposition  al- 
evreer,  his  Majesty,  tlie  Duke  of  Wei-  ways  formidable,  and  sometimes  tri- 
lington,  and  one  or  two  more  of  bis  um  pliant ;  and  that  the  enjoyment  of  a 
private  friends,  bad  observed,  with  sor-  little  repose  would  renovate  his  spirits, 
row  and  alarm,  a  change  in  his  Lord-  and  restore  his  mind  to  its  wonted 
sliip's  manner,  which  seemed  to  prog-  tone.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  took 
nosticate  the  approach  of  mental  aliena-  the  precaution  to  write  a  confidential 
tion.  He  was  hurried,  restless,  and  note  to  his  Lordship’s  physician,  Dr 
feverish,  and  seemed  to  labour  under  Bankhead,  stating  to  him  the  result  of 
some  desponding  and  oppressive  feel-  his  own  observations,  and  earnestly  re- 
ings ;  there  was  an  occasional  incohe-  questing  that  lie  would  lose  no  time  in 
rence  in  his  conversation  ;  and  expres-  administering  such  remedies  as  the 
sions  at  times  escaped  him,  intimating  state  of  the  patient  might  require, 
that  the  weight  of  public  affairs  pressed  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
too  hard  upon  him,  that  business  and  the  9th,  the  Doctor,  who  had  in  the 
he  must  part.  But  though  these  omi-  interim  been  sent  for  by  Lady  London- 
nous  symptoms  were  of  a  character  to  deny,  waited  upon  his  Lordship  at  his 
excite  the  worst  fears  of  his  friends,  it  house  in  St  James’s  Square,  and  found 
was  still  hoiied  that  the  present  state  him  in  a  state  so  confused  and  feverish, 
of  his  Lordship’s  health  «'as  owing  and  with  a  pulse  so  irregular,  that  he 
merely  to  the  excessive  labour  and  fa-  ordered  him  to  be  cupped,  and  seven 
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ounces  of  blood  to  bo  taken  from  him. 
After  this  operation,  the  family  set  off 
for  North  Cray,  whither  lA  Bankhead 
promised  to  follow  them  next  day. 
On  die  ensuing  evening,  about  seven 
o’clock,  the  Doctor  arrived  at  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  residence,  and  went  directly  to 
the  apartment  of  his  patient,  who  had 
remained  in  bed  during  the  day,  and 
whom  the  Doctor  found  labouring  un¬ 
der  morbid  suspicious  of  people  being 
engaged  in  some  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  altogether  in  that  uneasy 
frame  of  mind  which  betokens  an  ac¬ 
cess  of  insanity.  The  Doctor  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  house  all  next  day,  and  did 
not  leave  his  Lordship  till  half  past 
twelve  o’clock  on  Sunday  night,  (why 
was  he  left  even  then  ?)  when  he  re¬ 
tired  to  rent  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
On  Monday  morning,  about  seven  o’¬ 
clock,  he  was  hastily  summoned  to  at¬ 
tend  his  Lordship  in  his  dressing-room, 
and  entered  just  in  time  to  hear  Lord 
Londonderry  exclaim,  “  Bankhead,  let 
me  fall  on  your  arm  ;  ’tis  all  over,”  and 
to  see  him  almost  instantly  expire. 
He  had  divided  the  carotid  arter}'  with 
a  penknife. 

Why  Lord  Londonderry,  in  the  state 
in  which  we  have  described,  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  alone  for  a  single  instant, 
is  a  question  which  it  is  now  useless 
to  ask,  and  can  only  be  answered,  if 
answered  at  all,  by  tbe  physician  that 
attended  him.  The  evidence  produ¬ 
ced  at  the  coroner’s  inquest  proves  de¬ 
cisively,  that,  for  some  days  previous, 
his  Lordship  had  been  labouring  un¬ 
der  an  alienation  of  mind,  and  that  the 
hallucinations  of  his  malady  had  pro-^ 
duced  the  most  gloomy  and  desponding 
feelings ;  yet,  notwithstanding  tliese 
fearful  forebodings,  and  the  knoHm  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  mind  to  the  act  of  suicide 
when  oppressed  by  such  morbid  affec¬ 
tions,  his  Lordship  was  left  without  a 
metlical  attendant,  from  half  past  twelve 
on  Sunday  night,  till  seven  on  Monday 
morning,  when  the  fatal  deed  had  been 


committed,  and  all  Iiuman  md.  was  of 
no  avaiL  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  stop  tbe  hannor- 
rhage,  by  compressing  the  orifices  of 
the  wounded  artery.  We  attach  no 
blame  to  any  one ;  at  such  moments 
of  sudden  alarm,  the  mind  is  thrown 
off  its  balance,  and  is  not  prepared  to 
act  till  the  moment  of  action  is  gone 
for  ever.  It  cannot,  however,  cease  to 
be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  any  circum¬ 
stance  had  been  neglected,  which,  even 
by  possibility,  might  have  concurred 
to  prevent  a  catastrophe,  which  every 
go^  man  of  every  party  must  have 
equally  deplored. 

On  Tue^ay  the  20th,  the  remains 
of  Lord  Londonderry  were  interred  by 
the  side  of  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  great  na¬ 
tional  receptacle  of  the  ashes  of  our 
kings,  patriots,  and  heroes.  His  body 
was  attended  to  its  final  resting  place 
by  much  of  the  rank  and  power  of  the 
empire,  and  consigned  to  tlie  earth  a- 
midst  the  unaffected  tears  of  private 
friends,  relatives,  and  servants.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lonl 
Liverpool,  were  overpowered  by  their 
emotions,  as  they  rendered  the  last 
Offices  to  the  mortal  remiuns  of  their 
friend,  and  recollected  tlie  noble  vir¬ 
tues  by  which  his  private  character 
was  adorned.  Yet  at  this  solemn  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  natural  tears  that  be¬ 
dewed  tbe  cheeks  of  men  wtu>  are  not 
wont  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  their 
feelings,  conveyed  a  silent  but  eloquent 
and  expressive  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  and  when  the  unaf¬ 
fected  sorrow  evinced  by  the  real 
mourners  at  his  obsequies  might  have 
softened  every  human  heart  into  some¬ 
thing  like  sympathetic  emoticm,  a  par¬ 
cel  of  miscreants,  mixed  with  the  mul¬ 
titude  who  had  assembled  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  raised  a  yell  of  diabolical  exulta¬ 
tion,  which  rung  through  every  aisle 
and  corner  of  the  Abbey.  Never  was 
there  a  more  offensive  or  disgraceful 
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outrage  to  the  aorrowa  of  the  living,  or 
to  the  dfefencelese  dead.  The  progreae 
of  the  French  Revolution  itself  dia- 
closed  few  acts  of  more  brutal  debase* 
ment,  more  unmitigated  ferocity.  To 
their  honour,  the  great  body  of  the  by¬ 
standers  did  not  participate  in  this  hor¬ 
rid  shout,  which  was  raised  by  a  few 
abandoned  and  ferocious  ruffians,  pro¬ 
bably  set  on  on  purpose  by  some  less 
daring  but  more  artful  and  unprincipled 
miscreant  than  themselves.  It  was 
worthy  of  those  who  had  hallooed  at 
the  heels  of  Ings,  Thistlewood,  Wat¬ 
son,  and  others  of  that  gang  of  plebeian 
traitors  and  conspirators ;  but  it  reflect¬ 
ed  no  dishonour  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
amiable,  though  unpopular  statesman, 
whose  body  was  thus  insulted  in  its 
passage  to  the  tomb;  it  only  proved 
that  there  are  men  in  England  who 
would  shrink  at  no  atrocity,  hesitate  at 
no  crime,  were  the  energy  of  the  laws 
to  be  relaxed,  and  the  mob  (quod  Deus 
avertat !  J  ever  to  gain  the  same  ascen¬ 
dancy  here  as  they  did  in  France,  after 
dte  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 

With  respect  to  the  public  character 
of  Lord  Londonderry,  it  is  not  easy  to 
pronounce  any  decided  opinion.  He 
was  the  ardent  admirer  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mr  Pitt,  whose  patronage  he 
enjoyed,  and  whose  policy  he  profess¬ 
ed  to  imitate ;  but  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that,  in  practice,  he  car¬ 
ried  those  principles  further  than  that 
illustrious  statesman,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  have  sanctioned.  He  was  the 
Minister  of  influence,  not  of  opinion  ; 
he  did  nothing  to  conciliate  popular  fa¬ 
vour,  and  be  never  acquired  it.  Few 
public  men  have  ever  been  so  generally 
detested  by  the  multitude.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  one 
great  object  of  his  policy  was,  to  re¬ 
strain  the  growing  power  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  check  or  to  punish  popular 
excesses.  The  commencement  of  his 
political  career  determined  its  subse¬ 
quent  course.  Holding  an  important 


office  in  his  native  country,  at  a  period 
when  rebellion  broke  out  in  a  shape  so 
terrible  as  to  endanger  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Government,  then  engaged 
in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  distemper¬ 
ed  energy  of  revolutionary  France,  and 
among  the  most  active  in  supporting 
English  influence,  and  in  bringing  the 
actors  and  abettors  of  that  unhappy  in¬ 
surrection  to  condign  punishment,  his 
name  somehow  became  associated  with 
measures  of  a  violent  and  arbitrary  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  cloud  of  popular  odium 
gathered  over  it,  which  was  never  after¬ 
wards  dispelled.  W^hen  promoted  to 
guide  the  councils  of  this  country,  he 
not  only  imported  along  with  him  the 
hatred  be  had  earned  by  his  activity  in 
Ireland,  but  added  to  it  by  many  fee¬ 
ble  and  inefficient  measures,  and  crown¬ 
ed  it  by  the  disastrous  expediti(Hi  to 
Walcberen,  of  which  he  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  sole  author.  In  every 
variety  of  incident  and  fortune,  how¬ 
ever,  he  remained  inflexibly  firm  to  the 
principles  he  had  adopted ;  and  though 
nis  policy  was  a  policy  of  expedients  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  system,  he  was  the  declared 
and  Btedfast  enemy  of  revolutions  all 
over  the  world.  At  the  grand  crisis  of 
Napoleon’s  fate  in  1814,  when  a  series 
of  unlooked-for  successes,  gained  by  the 
wonderful  activity  and  transcendant 
military  talents  of  tliat  singular  man 
over  the  masses  that  were  pouring  into 
France  in  every  direction,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  retrieved  the  reputation  of  the 
French  arms,  and  spread  consternation 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies,  it 
was  solely  owing  to  the  presence,  the 
persuasion,  and  the  firmness  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  the  negociations  were 
broken  off,  and  that  the  Allies  entered 
Paris  as  conquerors.  England  then  oc¬ 
cupied  the  vantage  ground  among  the 
nations ;  her  moral  power  was  pre¬ 
eminent.  Through  her  exertions,  the 
people  of  the  Continent  had  been  rou¬ 
sed  from  the  apathy  which  had  so  long 
paralysed  their  exertions;  they  had 
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msrrJied  en  nuux  amiiMt  the  nun 
for  so  many  years  had  held  them  in 
subjection  and  bondage ;  his  dynasty, 
founded  on  Tictory,  fell  to  pie^  of  it* 
self  when  he>  was  abandoned  by  for^ 
tune ;  and  the  revolutionary  principle 
was  extinguished.  ‘  France  received 
back  her  legitimate  sovereign,  and  the 
other  powers  recovered  what  they  had 
lost.  This  was  the  moment  to  restore 
the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  place  it 
upon  a  permanent  basis;  to  ennoble 
and  coni^idate  the  glory  of  triumph, 
by  a  faithful  performance  of  promises 
made  in  the  hour  of  combat  and  peril ; 
to  cause  justice  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  victory.  Was  this  the  result  ?  The 
cause  of  legitimacy  had  triumphed,  but 
were  legitimate  rights  respect^  ?  Was 
not  Saxony  plundered,  was  not  Genoa 
mislaved,  was  not  the  fairest  portion  of 
Italy  placed  under  the  iron  sway  of 
Austria  ?  What  became  of  Poland,  in 
this  new  adjustment  of  the  balance  of 
Europe  ?  Were  the  promises  made  by 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  their  subjects, 
who  had  so  freely  bled  in  their  cause, 
redeemed?  Did  England  reap  anyone 
tangible  benefit  to  compensate  the  pro¬ 
digious  exei  iions  she  had  made,  for  the 
blood  she  had  shed,  fur  the  millions  she 
had  squandered  ?  W’as  her  moral  influ¬ 
ence  preserved  entire  and  unimpair¬ 
ed  ?  Is  it  true  that  she  even  failed  to 
persuade  the  very  Government  she  bad 
squandered  so  many  hundred  milliont 
to  restore,  to  concur  in  any  efiScient 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
human  flesh  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  true  that, 
beyond  a  mere  ^neral  denunciation  a- 
gamst  that  horrid  commerce,  she  has, 
to  the  present  hour,  laboured  in  vain 
to  induce  the  Holy  Alliance,  that  for¬ 
midable  confederacy  of  kings  against 
their  people,  then  first  organist,  to 
adopt  a  single  measure  for  putting  a 
stop  to  an  evil  which  (to  use  the  words 
of  their  own  declaration,  issued  from 
Vienna  in  1816)  “  has  so  long  deso¬ 
lated  Africa,  degraded  Europe,  and  af- 
VOt,  XIV.  PART  1. 
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dieted  humanity  ?”  How  is  aH  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Only  in  one  way,  that 
the  counsels  of  Engbuid  were  tbm  di¬ 
rected  by  a  man  who,  unhappilyfbr  his 
own  memory,  fm*  his  coun^,’  and  for 
the  cause  of  hiunanhy,  aban^ning  the 
line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  most  H- 
lustrious  of  his  predecessors,  whoso 
proudest  boast  it  was  to  be  t^  custo¬ 
diers  of  the  independence  of  the  small¬ 
er  states  of  Europe,  acted  in  subser¬ 
viency  to  die  narrow  and  selfish  views 
of  tlie  Continental  cabinets,  and  suffer¬ 
ed /them  to  organise  a  mighty  confede¬ 
racy  against  the  cause  of  public  liber¬ 
ty.  Reverencing,  as  we  do,  the  general 
int^rity,  and  the  noble  virtues  by 
which  l^rd  Londonderry’s  private  cha¬ 
racter  was  so  conspicuously  adorned, 
it  is  with  extreme  regret  and  reluctance 
that  we  bring  this  ^arge  against  his 
memory :  but  the  truth  must  be  told  ; 
he  was  not  friendly  to  liberty.  He  bad 
not  the  true  English  feeling  about  him. 
He  hated  revolutions,  and  carried  the 
feeling  so  fru*  as  to  proscribe  the  verjf 
principle  of  resistance  which  seated  the 
House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  iff 
these  kingdoms.  The  character  of  his 
foreign  policy  was'  even  shown  in  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  Government 
at  home,  and  in  the  frequent  inroads 
made  on  the  Constitution  during  his 
administration.  In  a  word,  under  an 
absolute  monarchy,  he  would  have  been 
considered  a  great  and  good  Minister ; 
in  a  limited  government,  like  ours,  he 
was,  perhiqis,  one  of  the  worst  that 
could  have  been  imagined. 

As  a  practical  statesman,  however, 
he  possessed  many  eminent  and  valua¬ 
ble  qualities ;  stedfast  faith  to  his  poli¬ 
tical  friends,  ginat  perseverance  and 
decision  of  purpose,  and  unquestioned 
personal  integrity.  He  was  well  act 
quainted  with  business,  in  the  conduct 
of  which  he  exhibited  much  method 
and  regularity.  The  influence  of  the 
Crown  he  wielded  with  a  skill  which 
has  not  often  been  equalled ;  and  in  the 
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pi>culiar  art  of  managing  a  popular  as* 
sembly,  such  as  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  he  has  never  been  surpassed. 
His  orat4>ry,.  it  is  true,  was  often  con¬ 
fused,  and  his  harangues  a  maze  oi 
endless  involution  and  perplexment; 
but  there  was  a  winning  elegance  and 
urbanity  in  his  manners,  which  were 
those  of  the  most  polished  gentleman, 
and  he  was  peculiarly  skilful  in  tlie  se¬ 
lection  of  his  topics,  which  be  knew 
better  than  any  man  how  to  apply,  so 
as  to  suit  the  taste,  feelings,  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  auditors.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  tlie  loose  and  grotesque  metaphors 
upon  which  he  occasionally  stumbled, 
and  which  were  most  faithfully  remem¬ 
bered,  and  industriously  turned  into  ri¬ 
dicule,  he  was  often  very  happy  in  bis 
replies;  and,  when  he  saw  occasion, 
could  taunt  his  opponents  in  a  style, 
and  with  a  tone  of  such  perfect  urba¬ 
nity,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
endure  or  complain  of  it.  But  he  had 
no  enthusiasm,  and  seldom  or  never 
rose  to  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
eloquence.  His  acquired  knowledge 
iq>pears  to  have  been  very  limited  and 
dehcieut ;  to  which  must  be  ascribed 
the  barrenness  of  bis  illustrations ;  and 
as  he  generally  spoke  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  or  apologizing  for  parti¬ 
cular  measures,  and  never  in  any  of 
liis  speeches  appealed  to  any  general 
principle,  few  men  have  perhaps  spoken 
so  much,  and  said  so  little  that  will  be 
remembered. 

The  question  which  every  one  ask¬ 
ed,  on  hearing  of  Lord  Londonderry’s 
death,  was,  Who  will  be  his  successor? 
Public  opinion,  however,  soon  answer¬ 
ed  the  question,  by  declaring  in  favour 
of  Mr  Canning.  The  splendid  talents, 
liberal  principles,  and  eminent  general 
qualifications  of  the  newly  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India,  pointetl  him 
out  to  every  mind  that  reflected  on  the 
circumstances,  as  the  only  man  fitted 
to  redeem  any  character  the  country  had 
lost,  to  infuse  more  energy,  and  more  of 


tile  English  spirit  into  our  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  and  to  restore  to  England  her  pro¬ 
per  share  of  authority  and  influence  in 
the  great  European  system.  From  long 
experience  he  must  have  been  sufli- 
ciendy  acquainted  with  business,  and 
as  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
no  one  could  for  a  moment  be  put  in 
the  balance  with  him.  But  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  Mr  Canning  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  unacceptable  in  a  very  high  quar¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  ob¬ 
jections  to  his  entering  the  Cabinet 
were  of  the  most  peremptory  kind. 
Indeed,  that  noble  {mrson’s  hostility 
had  almost  unconsciously  peeped  out 
in  the  course  of  his  vehement  speech 
agunst  the  Homan  Catholic  Peers’  bill, 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading : 
be  described  Mr  Canning,  “  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  bill," 
as  a  “  respectable  person,  whom  he 
wished  very  well,  to  whatever  quarter 
of  die  world  he  might  go.”  But  Mr 
Canning’s  friends,  at  die  head  of  whom 
was  Lord  Liverpool,  were  indefatigable 
in  their  eifiirts  to  bring  him  ipto  the  Ca¬ 
binet  ;  and  though  for  some  time  their 
success  was  doubtful,  they  in  the  end 
prevailed  ;  and  in  September  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  resigned  his  appointment  as  Go¬ 
vernor-General  of  India,  and  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs. 

Lord  Amherst  succeeded  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Governor-General,  vaca¬ 
ted  by  Mr  Canning  on  his  accession  to 
the  Cabinet,  notwithstanding  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck,  a  nobleman  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  great  political  and  military  expe¬ 
rience,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Indian  affairs,  was  the  rival  can¬ 
didate.  The  former  nohleman  had  not 
probably  the  same  objection  to  the 
ko-too,  as  performed  at  St  James’s, 
which  rendered  him  so  untractable  in 
court  etiquette  at  Pekin.  Lord  W’il- 
liam  Bentinck  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
valuable  acquisition  to  India,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Marquis  of  Hasting 
whose  enlarged  and  liberal  plans  he 
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would  no  doubt  have  followed  up  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
ceired,  while  his  military  talents,  and  po¬ 
litical  experience,  would  have  afforded 
the  country  an  additional  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  our  Indian  empire  during 
his  administration.  It  may  fiuriy  be 
doubted,  whether,  in  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  empire,  the  supreme 
dvil  ought  ever  to  be  disjoined  from 
the  chief  military  command  ;  in  other 
words,  whether  a  person  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Grovemor-General,  who  is 
not  equally  qualified  to  guide  the  deli¬ 
berations  in  council,  and  the  operations 
in  the  field  ;  although  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  admitted,  that  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Marquis  Wellesley  forms 
a  brilliant  exception  to  such  a  rule. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  nobody 
dreamed  of  instituting  any  comparison 
between  the  qualifications  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  unsuccessful  candidate. 

It  is  well  known  that  another  gene¬ 


ral  Congress  liaving  been  fixed  to  meet 
at  Verona  in  the  month  of  October,  the 
late  Lord  Londonderry  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  England  on  that 
occasion.  As  it  was  now  necessary  to 
Fupply  his  place,  and  as  the  afiairs  of 
■Spain  were  to  come  under  the  solemn 
consideration  of  that  enlightened  and 
liberal  conclave,  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  exercising  a  rigorous  gttr- 
mmornee  over  all  popular  movements  in 
all  countries  of  Europe,  (they  have  not 
yet  extended  riieir  patent  care  to  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe,)  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  from  his  connection  with 
Spain,  where  he  possessed  estates,  and 
held  the  rank  of  Grandee,  was  select¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  high  and  important  func¬ 
tion  of  Minister-Plenipotentiary  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  set  out  for  Venma,  where  the  fate 
of  that  country,  the  scene  of  his  most 
renowned  and  brilliant  achievements, 
was  soon  to  be  decided. 
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Notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
national  industry,  the  improvement  of 
public  credit,  and  other  symptoms  of 
steadily  advancing  prosperity,  France, 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  was  far  from  enjoying  that  tran> 
quUlity  which  such  a  state  of  affiurs 
would  have  naturally  led  us  to  expect. 
About  the  end  of  December,  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  which  had  for  its  object  to  hoist 
tlie  tricolor  flag,  and  to  proclaim  Na¬ 
poleon  II.,  was  detected  at  Saumur, 
ami  the  conspirators  arrested,  with  the 


exception  of  the  ringleader  of  the  plot, 
Honore  Edward  Delon,  a  lieutenant  of 
horse-artillery,  who  was  subsequently 
implicated  in  Berton’s  affair.  Another 
revolutionary  project,  though  of  a  less 
daring  and  desperate  character,  was 
soon  after  discovered  at  Belfort  in  Al¬ 
sace,  and  several  persons  arrested  in 
consequence,  among  whom  were  some 
sub-oflicers  of  the  29th  Regiment  of  In¬ 
fantry,  then  in  garrison  in  that  town, 
sevei^  students  of  law  and  mmlicine, 
and  a  colonel  of  the  ex-guard,  called 
Pailhds ;  while  a  third  Was  accidental- 
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ly  brought  to  light  at  ManoUlefl,  die 
Itead  of  wUch,  an  ancien  militaire  of 
the  name  ef  Vallh,  bad  been  for  some 
time  occupied  in  recruiting  a  battalion, 
on  the  pretence  of  paasing  into  die  Mo* 
rea  in  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  but,  in 
reality,  for  the  purpose  of  operatii^  a 
revolutionary  movement.  S^ret  asso¬ 
ciations,  .  under  the  denominations  of 
Carbonariy  BmS'Cotuins,  and  C%e- 
valiers  de  la  JJbertiy  and  organised  up¬ 
on  the  same  principle  with  those  of 
Germany  and  Ital^,  were  likewise 
known  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  Lod^  had  even  been 
form^  in  some  of  ^  regiments  of  the 
line,  as  afterwards  appeared  incontes¬ 
tably,  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  the 
course  of  the  state  trials  at  Paris.  In 
sliort,  the  elements  of  p<ditical  disor^ 
der  appeared  to  be  fermenting  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  tbe  country ;  and  those 
who  narrowly  obseived  the  signs  of  the 
times  were  little  surprised  at  the  »• 
bortive  attempts  subsequently  made  to 
unfurl  tbe  standard  of  insurrection,  and 
once  more  call  into  action  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  principle,  which  apparently  is 
not  yet  extinct  in  France,  though  now 
happily  confined  to  a  few  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  partisans  of  the  exploded  dynasty. 

But  however  paradoxical  it  may 
seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
while  conspiracies  were  hatching  in  va¬ 
rious  quarters  against  the  existing  Go¬ 
vernment,  tbe  monarchical,  or  rather 
the  aristocratic  principle,  was  steadily 
progressive  in  the  departments.  This 
was  evinced  by  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  by  which  tlie  Ultra-Royalist  par¬ 
ty  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength,  and  were  thus  placed  in  a 
coiiditiqp  to  assail,  with  every  hope  of 
success,  the  obnoxious  ministry  of  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu.  The  secession  of 
Villdle  and  Corbi^res  almost  imme¬ 
diately  followed,  and  was  the  first  overt 
act  of  hostility.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  towanis  the  close  of  1820,  an  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  conciliate  the 


Royalists,  by  appointing  Laine,  Villfile, 
and  Cwbi^iw,  hitherto  conai^red  as 
the  moet  moderate  of  the  party,  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  though  without  any 
portefeuille  assigned  tbim.  They  were 
not  men,  however,  who  would  long  re¬ 
main  satisfied  with  this  mockery  of 
office,  tbe  very  concession  of  which 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  wedenesa 
on  tbe  part  of  their  adversaries.  Their 
object  was  the  possession  not  of  nomi¬ 
nal  offices,  which  in  some  s<nt  bound 
them  to  support  a  ministry  they  detest¬ 
ed,  but  of  actual  power,  secufred  ta 
them  by  the  ascendimcy  of  their  paity ; 
an  ascendancy  which  the  law  of  el^ 
tions,  as  recently  altered  and  modified, 
could  hardly  fail  of  speedily'  realisii^. 
Perfectly  aware  of  this  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency,  they  only  waited  the  result  of 
the  elections  in  the  antumn  of  1821  to 
declare  themselves,  and  to  abandon  a 
ministry  too  feeble  to  mrintain  hself 
without  their  co-operation.  ^ 

Tlie  session  of  tbe  Chambers  was 
opened  by  the  King  on  the  6th  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  a  speech  embracing  a  variety 
of  topics,  the  substance  of  iraicb  was, 
that  tbe  foreign  relations  and  kitenud 
condition  of  the  country  were  highly  sa¬ 
tisfactory  ;  but  it  contained  no  allnsioti 
to  the  afiairs  of  Spain  except  riiat  his 
Majesty  had  prescribed  the  most  rigo¬ 
rous  precautions  in  order  to  protect  tbe 
coasts  and  frontiers  from  the  contagion 
which  was  desolating  a  portion  of  that 
country.  It  was  not  thought  prudent 
at  this  moment,  and  till  the  state  of  par¬ 
ties  was  in  some  measure  ascertained, 
to  propose  the  usual  address ;  and  in  the 
meantime  several  projects  of  laws  were 
brought  forward,  particularly  one  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  sanatary  regime,  which  un¬ 
derwent  a  very  able  discussion  in  tbe 
Chamber  of  Peers ;  but  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  evmy  thing  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  tbe  violent  contest  between 
tbe  partisans  of  Ministers  and  the  Ul¬ 
tra-Royalists.  It  was  soon  apparent, 
however,  that  the  latter  would  triumph. 
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Like  all  ministriee  which  attempt  to 
steer  a  middle  coarse  between  the 
great  parties  that  divide  a  country, 
that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  had  for* 
feited  the  confidence  and  support  of  all. 
Hence  it  was  attacked  witn  equal  vi¬ 
vacity  by  the  Liberals  and  by  the  Ul> 
tras.  For  a  moment,  common  hatred 
had  produced  a  seeming  reunion  be¬ 
tween  these  political  antipodes  ;  the 
Ministry  were  assailed  on  both  flanks, 
and  retreat  bad  become  inevitable.  The 
26di  of  November  decided  the  strug¬ 
gle.  On  that  day  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  by  a  large  majority,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  every  effort  used  by  the 
Ministers  to  defeat  it,  voted  an  address 
to  the  King,  in  which  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Cabinet  was  indirecdy  but 
strongly  condenmed,  and  the  most  un- 
qualifi^  doctrines  of  legitimacy  and  ul- 
traism  set  forth,  and  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  bis  Majesty.  On  the  30th 
this  address  was  presentetl  to  the  King 
by  a  deputation  of  the  Chamber,  and 
by  no  means  graciously  received.  He 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  bare 
idea  of  being  supposed  capable  of  sa¬ 
crificing  the  honour  of  the  nation  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  which  he  had 
supported  in  exile  and  persecution,  and 
declared  his  belief  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  voted  the  address  had  not 
duly  considered  the  import  of  all  its  ex- 

Eressions.  This  was  decided  language, 
ad  it  been  supported  by  conduct  equal¬ 
ly  firm ;  but  the  Ultras  no  doubt  foresaw 
that  the  King  would  ultimately  aban¬ 
don  the  Cabinet  when  he  was  convin¬ 
ced  they  could  no  longer  command  a 
nuqority  in  the  Chamber.  And  so  it 
happened.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
finding  that  the  favour  of  his  royal  mas¬ 
ter  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  in  power,  resigned,  and  negocia- 
tions  were  immediately  opened  with 
Vill^le  and  his  friends.  By  the  14th 
of  December  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry  had  been  completed.  M.  de 


Peyronnet  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  department  of  Justice  and  Keep¬ 
er  of  the  Seals ;  the  Viscomte  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  Minister  for  Forein  Afiairs  \ 
the  Dukeof  Belluno  (Victor,)  Secretary 
at  War ;  M.  Corbidres,  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  the  Marquis  de  Clermont-Ton- 
ndre.  Minister  of  Marine  ;  and  M.  Vil- 
l^le.  Minister  of  Finance.  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  succeeded  the  Duke  Decazes 
as  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  London ; 
Lauriston  continued  at  the  bead  of  the 
Royal  Household  ;  and  M.  de  Serre, 
late  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  was  relegated 
to  Naples  in  the  character  of  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  that  Court.  The  Duke  de 
Richelieu  died  on  the  I7th  of  May  fol¬ 
lowing;  tbe  fall  of  the  Ministry,  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  and  of  the  system 
which  he  thought  tbe  safety  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  France  required  him  to  pur¬ 
sue,  having  produced  so  deep  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind,  as  to  aggravate  a  ner¬ 
vous  affection,  under  which  he  was  pre¬ 
viously  labouring,  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  soon  proved  fatal.  He  had  accepted 
office  at  a  political  crisis  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  (after  the  18th  of  February  1820,) 
and  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  disinte¬ 
rested  character,  superior  to  the  vulgar 
ambition  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  power  either  through  the 
channel  of  court  favour  and  intrigue,  or 
by  subserviency  to  the  grovelling  views 
an^rejudices  of  a  faction. 

The  first  question  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  new  ministry  was  that 
subject  of  interminable  legislation  in 
France,  the  liberty,  or  rather  the  thral¬ 
dom,  of  the  press.  On  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember  1821,  M.de  Serre,  then  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  having  b  ought  forward 
a  project  of  a  law  for  the  repression  and 
punishment  of  offences  committed  by 
means  of  the  press,  and  for  prolonging 
the  censorship  till  the  year  1826,  Vil- 
lele  and  his  party  instantly  attacked  it 
in  the  most  venement  manner,  and 
launched  unqualified  condemnation  both 
against  the  general  spirit  and  the  se- 
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pairnl*  provisions  of  the  intended  mea.  diaance  of  the  King,  countersigned  by 
sure.  The  expulsion  of  the  Duke  de  three  Ministers,  mi^t  re-establish  the 
Richelieu’s  Cabinet  ten  days  afterwards,  censorship  till  the  opening  of  theen-> 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Ultras,  naturally  suing  l^^lative  session,  if  not  previously 
induced  a  belief  that,  for  the  sake  of  continu^  in  virtue  of  a  law  for  that  pur- 
censistency,  they  would  discontinue  the  pose.  As  each  of  the  motives  alleged,  and 
censorship,  the  unpopularity  of  which  of  the  articles  proposed,  was  read  to  the 
liad  given  them  so  great  an  advantage  Chamber,  the  orators  of  the  left  side  in- 
over  their  rivals,  and  that  they  would  terrupted  the  Ministers,  excimming  that 
relieve  the  press  from  a  number  of  the  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  annihilated, 
fetters  which,  at  different  times,  had  and  that  the  new  Ministry  bad  added 
been  imposed  upon  it.  This  just  ex-  to  the  system  of  censorship,  with  which 
pectatiou  was  cruelly  disappointed.  On  their  predecessors  had  been  so  justly 
arriving  at  power,  they  indeed  announ-  reproached.  The  project  was  never- 
ced  their  intention  to  suppress  the  cen-  tbeless  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
sorsbip  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  boards  for  their  examination, 
distinctly  intimated,  that  a  severe  law  This,  however,  was  only  the  comple- 
<m  the  “  police  of  the  periodical  press”  ment  of  a  more  general  and  extensive 
would  be  substituted  in  its  room.  Tlte  project,  which  hi^  for  its  object  to  re¬ 
public,  who  looked  forward  with  intense  press  indiscriminately  all  offences  corn- 
anxiety  to  the  course  which  the  new  mitted  by  means  of  the  press,  which 
Ministers  would  adopt  in  relation  to  was  at  that  moment  under  the  consi- 
tbat  great  palladium  national  rights  deration  of  a  special  committee,  and 
and  national  liberty,  were  not  left  long  which,  in  fact,  was  nothing  more  nor 
in  suspense.  On  the  2d  of  January,  less  than  the  scheme  of  M.  de  Serre, 
M.  de  Peyronnet,  Keeper  of  the  Seal^  introduced,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
brought  forwaid  a  project,  founded  on  on  the  3d  of  December.  In  its  origi- 
the  dangers  resulting  from  the  licen-  nal  state,  this  project  made  several  ad- 
tiousness  of  the  journals,  and  on  the  ne-  ditions  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
cessity  of  preventing  and  repressing  the  laws  of  the  17th  and  26th  of  May 
them,  and  of  demanding  guarantees,  1819,  of  which  the  Ministry  of  that 
more  or  less  effectual,  according  to  the  period  had  admitted  the  insufficiency ; 
circumstances  of  the  case,  by  avoiding  it  augmented  the  number  of  presump- 
formalUies  too  lengthened  and  compli-  tive  offences,  and  increased  the  amount 
cated  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  of  their  penalties ;  it  retrenched  from 
evil,  and  punisliing  the  guilty.  Acconl-  the  last  paragraph  of  article  4,  of  the 
ing  to  this  project,  no  journal  could  be  law  of  the  17th  of  May  1819,  ending 
established,  after  the  1st  of  January  with  the  words,  “  against  the  constUu- 
1822,  without  theauthority  of  the  King,  tional  authority  of  the  King,”  the  epi- 
granted  expressly  for  that  purpose  ;  a  thet  constitutional,”  as  useless,  and 
copy  of  each  sheet  or  number  was  re-  not  indicating,  with  sufficient  precision, 
quired  to  be  deposited,  at  the  moment  the  offences  of  which  the  press  might 
of  publication,  at  the  bar  of  the  King’s  be  guilty  in  relation  to  the  person  and 
Attorney  for  the  place  where  it  was  authority  of  the  Sovereign ;  it  extend- 
printed ;  in  the  event  of  the  tendency  ed  the  definition  of  acts  charged  as  cri- 
of  the  journal  being  to  disturb  public  minal ;  it  punished  offences  committed 
tranquillity,  the  royal  court,  in  solemn  against  members  of  either  chamber, 
audience,  was  authmsed  to  suspend,  or  judges,  public  functionaries,  the  Minis¬ 
even  to  suppress  it  altogether,  if  they  ters  of  the  different  religions  recogni- 
saw occasion  i  and,  lastly,  in  the  interval  sed  by  the  law,  and  even  against  certain 
of  (he  sessions  of  the  Chambers,  an  or-  classes  of  citizens ;  and  it  vested  in  the 
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Chambers  sad  in  the  tiibunals  theri§^  7,  on  interdicting  jtHimak  from  gWiog 
of  trying  all  persons  chargeable  witli  an  account  of  legistatire  or  judicial  pro- 
oemtempt  of  their  antbority,  and  of  pu>  ceedings,  iras  so  far  amended  as  to 
nishingjounials  whkhshouldgive  to  the  give  to  the  tribunals  the  power,  if  they 
public  an  unhdihfal  report  of  their  pro>  saw  cause,  of  rendering  the  interdict 
ceedings.  Tbesei  di£ferent  prorlsknis  perpetual.  But  for  article  14,  which, 
sofibred  little  modification  in  the  com-  with  the  exception  of  calumnies  direct- 
mittee ;  but  an  important  article  in  the  ed  against  the  correctitmal  police,  and 
project,  as  submitted  by  M.  de  Setre,  afew  other  cases  specified  in  articles  6, 
viz.  the  allowing  ajury  in  the  caseid' the  8,  and  10.  of  the  project,  left  the  ac* 
higher  class  of  fences,  was  keenly  at-  cused  the  benefit  of  a  jury  in  all  of- 
ta^ed  in  the  committee,  and  finally  fences  committed  by  the  press,  the 
erased  from  the  scheme  as  returned  by  committee  substituted  four  others,  ac- 
tbem  to  the  Chamber.  cording  to  whkdi  the  trial,  or  rather  the 

*  Mmters  being  in  this  state,  the  Mi-  judgment  of  all  cases  of  this  descrip- 
nistry  resolved  diat  the  general  law  tion,  was  committed  to  the  royal  courts 
of  repression  should  be  discussed  before  in  solemn  audience.  This  was  certain- 
that  which  had  just  been  proposed  for  ly  the  most  important  alteration  in  tbe 
the  regulaUon  of  the  periodical  press,  project,  as  it  took  from  tbe  accused  his 
the  provisions  of  which  might  be  mo-  last  and  most  important  t^i^uard,  Mi 
dified  and  altered  according  to  cir-  him  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  courts  no- 
cumstances,  and  in  proportion  as  the  ob-  tmnously  under  the  influence  and  con- 
ject  contemplated  by  the  former  was  trol  of  the  Crown,  and  at  once  annihi- 
more  or  less  effectually  secured.  It  was  lated  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  a  mat- 
also  of  importance  that  the  law  should,  ter  of  constitutional  right,  rendering  it 
if  possible,  pass  before  the  5th  of  Februa-  a  mere  matter  of  sufferance,  should  it  be 
ry,  the  day  on  which  the  term  assigned  permitted  to  exist  at  all  in  any  even 
for  the  duration  of  the  censorship  would  the  smallest  degree.  M.  Chiflietenter- 
expire ;  but  such  was  the  complication  ed  into  a  long,  laboureti,  and  most  un- 
of  questions  connected  with  this  project  satisfactory  defence  of  the  alterations 
for  enslaving  the  press,  that  it  remain-  and  amendments  which  the  project  had 
ed  for  six  weeks  under  the  considera-  undergone  in  the  committee. 

tion  of  the  committee  *.  Never  did  a  measure,  even  in  the 

On  the  1 4th  of  January,  M.  Chi£9et  French  Chambers,  encounter  a  moro 
presented  the  report.  On  tbe  first  ar-  decided,  or  more  violent  opposition, 
tide  the  amendments  were  of  little  im-  Forty-four  of  tbe  best  orators  of  the 
portonce.  The  maximum  of  fines  to  be  left  side  inscribed  their  names  against 
inflicted  in  cases  of  outn^  on  the  re-  the  law,  and  the  must  stormy  debates 
ligion  of  the  state,  or  the  royal  dignity,  ensued,  even  at  the  very  commence- 
was  increased,  while  in  the  case  of  eve-  ment  of  the  discussion,  which,  for  the 
ry  other  religion  recf^nised  by  tbe  law  reason  already  stated,  Ministers  were 
the  amount  fixed  in  the  project  was  re-  anxious  to  accelerate,  while  their  op- 
tained.  To  article  4,  on  exciting  ha-  ponents  took  every  means  to  defeat 
tred  and  contempt  against  the  Govern-  this  object.  M.  de  Corcelles  descri- 
ment,  a  clause  was  added,  bearing,  that  it  bed  this  measure  as  an  emanation  from  - 
was  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  the  aristocratical  faction,  as  calculatetl 
of  the  right  of  discussion,  or  of  censur-  to  operate  a  counter  revolution,  and  as 
ing  the  acts  of  Ministers;  and  article  tantamount  to  “a  confiscation  of  the 

*  Tbi«  Committee  was  composed  of  MM.  Chilbaiid  de  la  Iligaudic,  CbifBet,  Bonnet, 
de  Peyronnet,  Pardessus  de  Pommerol,  Preveraud  de  la  Boutresse,  and  of  the  Chevalier 
Meynard  and  Count  de  Kcrgolay  (Florian). 
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prow,"  which,  according  to  him,  was 
the  invariable  precursor  of  others; 
«nd  he  predicted  that  the  new  **  terror" 
which  it  was  meant  to  organize,  would 
be  as  short'lirod  as  that  of  1793  and  of 
181.5.  M.  Duplessis  Grenedan  main¬ 
tained,  with  equal  vehemence,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  restrain  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  press,  aad  to  make  ro¬ 
llon,  the  monarchical  authority,  and 
**  social  classihcations,”  be  respected, 
and  declared  that  his  only  r^ret  was, 
that  a  more  marke<l  difference  had  not 
been  made  in  the  case  of  insults  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  “  which 
was  the  only  true  one,  and  which  had 
been  preserv^  pure  upon  the  throne 
from  the  time  of  Clovis  to  that  of  Louis 
XVIII."  M.  Etienne  asserted  that  a 
]>ermanent  conspiracy  had  been  orga¬ 
nised  against  the  charter.  **  Two  insti¬ 
tutions  remained  to  U8,”8aidhe,  which 
might  at  least  have  consoled  us  for  the 
loss  of  others ;  two  planks  of  safety  in 
the  shipwreck  of  other  constitutional 
liberties,  publicity  and  the  trial  by  jury. 
These  the  last  Ministers  impairetl,  the 
present  have  destroyed.  Two  amend¬ 
ments  have  overturned  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  institutions.  The  former  law 
on  offences  of  the  press  punished  out¬ 
rages  against  the  *  constitutional’  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  King;  ‘constitutional’  has 
been  expunged,  and  the  retrenchment 
of  a  single  epithet  has  almost  operated 
a  complete  revolution.  The  abolition 
of  the  jury  discloses  the  object  of  the 
Ministry,  betrays  their  design,  and 
shows  Irath  what  they  aim  at  and  what 
will  be  the  result.  For  what  is  a  jury  ? 
It  is  society  itself ;  it  is  the  expression 
of  its  wishes,  its  opinions,  and  its  in¬ 
tervention  is  pre-eminently  necessary 
in  all  the  quarrels  of  power.”  “  Two 
guarantees,’'  said  M.  Royer-Collard, 
who  entered  at  considerable  length  and 
with  great  abiKty  into  the  chara^r  and 
tendency  of  the  proposed  law,  “  \wo 
guarantees  have  b<»en  given  to  recog¬ 
nised  rights,  representative  government 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Tltc  first 


has  been  already  destroyed ;  the  ifepae- 
sentadve  government  has  changeil 
hands.  T^  second,  however,  in  stdl 
in  question ;  and  should  the  present 
measure,  by  which  it  will  also  be 
taken  away,  be  ultimately  carried,  the 
legitimate  monarchy,  so  necessary  to 
France,  ami  in  the  representation  of 
which  the  people  as  well  as  the  Mini¬ 
sters  have  an  interest,  will  be  exposed 
to  the  only  hazard  which  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  run,  that  of  being  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
liberties  which  it  has  pretended  to  gua¬ 
rantee.”  At  the  same  time  he  stated 
his  conviction,  that,  at  the  present  day, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  deeply  root¬ 
ed  in  all  the  political  and  socU  neces¬ 
sities  of  France,  and  that  these  necessi¬ 
ties  were  immoveably  fixe<l  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  that  of  the 
public  peace,  which  he  thought  this  law 
was  ultimately  calculated  to  endanger. 
M.  Biguon  particularly  attacked  the 
article  relative  to  “  classes,”  undmr  the 
operation  of  which,  he  said,  it  would  no 
longer  he  safe  to  bring  on  the  stage  the 
oddities  vices  of  physicians,  apothe-. 
caries,  financiers,  lilies,  poets,  jour¬ 
nalists,  courtiers,  gentlemen,  Iwic^lay-' 
ers,  perhaps  not  even  Normans  and 
Gascons.  “  If  such  privileges,”  said 
he,  “  injurious  to  the  great  b^y  of  the 
citizens,  are  misplacetl  even  in  favour 
of  members  of  the  two  Chambers,  of 
honourable  public  functionaries,  and  of 
the  ministers  of  religion,  how  shall  we 
explain  their  unexpected  extension  te 
jurors  and  witnesses  ?  Is  it  because 
the  frequent  nomination  of  the  samo 
individiuds  to>jtry  cases  of  the  same 
complexion  may  have  produced,  to 
these  familiars  of  power,  certain  inexm- 
venietwas  against  which  it  has  been 
judged  exp^ient  to  protect  them? 
But  what  sort  of  jurors  are  they  that 
need  such  protection  ?  And  has  the 
duty  of  a  witness  become  likewise  a 
species  of  function,  a  sort  of  trade  or 
commerce,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
requires  the  protecting  arm  6f  the  law  ? 
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Wlio  has  not  beard  of  scandalous  pro¬ 
secutions,  in  which  infamous  seducers, 
after  having  first  contrived  a  plot,  ap¬ 
pear  next  as  witnesses  to  conduct,  by 
their  depositions,  to  the  scaffold,  the 
unhappy  men  whom  they  had  surpri¬ 
sed  and  misled  ?  Never,  since  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  monarchy,  has  so  shameful  a 
precaution  been  suffered  to  enter  into 
our  laws.  It  was  reserved  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  to  render  the  most  detestable 
trade  an  irresponsible  function.  The 
Chamber,  he  added,  would  surely  re¬ 
ject, with  indignation,  an  increase  of  per¬ 
sonal  security  of  which  they  had  no 
need,  and  which  proposed  to  place  un¬ 
der  the  same  aegis  all  tliat  was  most 
Itaae  and  impure  in  society.  What 
opprobrium  would  it  not  be  for  them 
to  find  themselves  united  in  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  community  of  privileged  protection 
with  the  Jefferies  and  the  Oateses  ?” 
In  the  opinion  of  M.  Bignon,  the  penal 
code  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  re¬ 
pression  of  all  outrages  agunst  the  depo¬ 
sitaries  of  the  public  authority,  and  he 
regarded  the  proposed  law  as  a  penalty 
of  exception,  and  as  a  new  breach  in  the 
common  law  to  the  prejudice  of  tho 
whole  body  of  the  French  people.  M. 
Voyer  d'Ai^enson  loudly  condemned 
the  article  which  established  a  difference 
in  the  degree  and  application  of  the  pe¬ 
nalties  denounced  against  outrages  ofi'er- 
ed  to  the  religion  of  the  state  and  those 
offered  to  religions  only  recognised,  as 
well  as  against  that  which  afforded  to 
particular  classes  an  immunity  from  all 
observation  or  remark  on  their  conduct; 
and  described  the  system  followed  by  the 
Ministry  as  at  variance  with  public  opi¬ 
nion,  and  destitute  of  any  other  sup¬ 
port  than  what  was  derived  from  force. 

When  the  different  articles  of  the 
project  came  to  be  discussed  in  detul, 
the  contest  was  renewed  with  increased 
violence  and  exasperation.  M.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant  attacked  the  first  arti¬ 
cle,  as  calculated  to  expose  to  derision 
the  religion  of  the  state,  a  single  dog¬ 


ma  of  which  could  not  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
committing  an  outrage  against  it.  ‘‘  Un¬ 
der  the  new  law,”  said  he,  **  it  will  be 
held  that  you  attack  religion  if  you 
speak  of  religious  associations,  against 
which,  Pascal  had  employed  the  keen¬ 
est  and  most  cutting  ridicule ;  and  if 
Pascal  were  now-a^^ays  to  publish 
what  he  has  written  on  the  subject  of 
these  associations,  he  would,  beyond  ail 
doubt,  be  condemned  in  virtue  of  the 
proposed  law.”  General  Foy,  after  a 
vehement  digression  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  law  of  elections,  which  he  ac¬ 
cused  of  bringing  into  tbe  Chambers 
“  unconstitutional  products,”  and  which 
gave  occasion  to  a  scene  of  turbulence 
and  uproar  only  paralleled  by  some  of 
those  which  followed,  protested  agiunst 
the  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  pervad¬ 
ed  the  ministerial  project  and  the  a- 
mendments,  declaring  that  the  influence 
of  Bishops  and  Grand-Vicars  made 
prefects ;  that  the  Clergy  exercised  a 
species  of  political  espionage ;  that  tbe 
Jesuits  were  daily  estalilishing  them¬ 
selves  in  F'rance,  and  secretly  dissemi¬ 
nating  their  detestable  principles ;  and 
that  the  Missionaries  covered  tbe  whole 
of  France,  not  only  without  being  au¬ 
thorised,  but  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  law,  which  provides  that  no  form 
of  worship  should  be  exercised  except 
in  a  parish,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Curates.  M.  K6ratry  maintained, 
that  under  the  first  artide,  tbe  most 
innocent  phrases  might  be  rendered 
criminal,  and  learned  men,  philoB<^hers 
the  most  moderate,  and  poets  the  most 
ingenious,  dragged  l>efore  the  tribunals 
and  condemned.  But  M.  de  Saint- 
Aulaire  entered  more  fully  into  the 
merits  of  the  artide.  Adverting  to 
the  motives  which  had  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  article  8.  of  the  law  of  1819, 
and  the  legal  sense  which  had  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  words  **  public  morality,” 
he  said,  “  If  you  consent  to  the  new, 
which  substitutes  for  the  former  redac- 
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tioDy  the  words  ‘  outrage  to  religion,’ 
are  you  aware  of  the  prodigious  diffe* 
rence  ?  An  outr^  to  public  morals  is 
an  act  of  impiety  considered  in  refe> 
rence  to  society ;  an  outrage  to  religion 
is  an  act  of  impiety  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  God ;  to  punish  an  act  of  im¬ 
piety  with  respect  to  society  is  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  possible,  reasonable,  and  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  to  punish  an  act  of  impiety  with 
reference  to  God  is  an  insane  proceed¬ 
ing,  because  we  have  no  means  of  mea¬ 
suring  an  outrage  committed  i^inst 
him.  This  is  precisely  the  principle  of 
the  inquisition ;  and  if  you  are  consist¬ 
ent,  you  ought  to  cause  hei'etics  to  be 
burn^.  But  do  you  not  foresee  in  what 
confusion  this  article  will  land  you? 
You  pretend  that  you  protect  all  Chris¬ 
tian  communions;  but  different  reli¬ 
gions  have  contradictory  dogmas.  Y ou 
do  not  pretend,  you  say,  to  prevent  fiee 
discussion ;  but  attend  to  the  Chairman 
of  your  Committee,  who  says  distinct¬ 
ly,  that  to  represent  a  tenet  as  doubt- 
fU,  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  outrage  against 
it.  What  then  becomes  of  the  liberty 
promised  to  the  different  and  incompati¬ 
ble  forms  of  religion?  You  say  that 
such  is  not  the  spirit  of  your  law ;  but 
do  you  believe  it  impossible  that  judges 
should  interpret  your  law  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  Chairman  of  your 
Committee  has  himself  interpreted  it, 
without  being  contradicted  by  a  single 
Minister  of  the  Crown  ?”  M.  Manuel 
fidlowed  on  the  same  side,  and  contend¬ 
ed,  that  according  to  this  article  it  was 
rendered  impossible  for  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  religious  sect,  recognised  by 
the  law,  to  controvert  the  tenets  and 
rites  of  another  sect  equally  recognised ; 
since  representing  these  tenets  as  false 
and  absurd,  would  be  construed  as  e- 
quivalent  to  outraging  and  turning  them 
into  derision. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  M.  de 
la  BouHonnaye  alleg^,  that  a  grave 
discussion  ex  prqfesso  of  the  tenets  of 
different  religious  sects  could  never 


be  construed  as  an  outrage  against  re¬ 
ligion  and  public  morali^,  or  as  indi¬ 
cative  of  any  deliberate  design  to  over¬ 
throw  their  principles,  and  turn  theoi 
into  derision ;  that  the  contrary  con¬ 
clusion  could  only  have  been  arrived 
at  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  under  consideration ;  that  all  lawn 
were  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  attack, 
for  tliere  was  none  which  might  not  be 
abused ;  and  that  the  most  scandalous 
outrages  against  religion  had  recently 
been  committed  almost  with  impunity, 
solely  because  the  Magistrates  were 
not  armed  with  the  necessary  power  to 
punish  the  wretches  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime.  M.  de  Serre,  late 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  with  whom  the 
project  bad  originated,  and  who  had  ta¬ 
ken  so  prominent  a  share  in  the  law  of 
1819,  defended  the  article,  though  in  a 
very  moderate  tone,  and  contended, 
that,  instead  of  being  subversive  of  li¬ 
berty  of  conscience,  and  die  free  pro¬ 
fession  of  different  forms  of  religion,  it 
afforded  equal  protection  to  all;  that 
all  sects  of  Christians  professed  many 
tenets  in  common,  w'hich  could  not 
therefiire  be  supposed  to  become  the 
subject  of  controversy ;  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  others  which  were  special,  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  right  of  each  of 
those  sects  to  controvert  those  which 
it  either  rejected,  or  did  not  profess ; 
and  that,  conceding  this  liberty  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  question  was,  wbe^er  con¬ 
troversy  was  to  be  carried  on  decently, 
or  whether  every  kind  of  outrage  and 
insult  was  to  be  tolerated  and  unpunish¬ 
ed. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  MM. 
Benjamin  Constant  and  Manuel  pro¬ 
posed  two  amendments;  the  first  for  mi¬ 
tigating  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
persons  guilty  of  uttering  expressions 
against  religion  in  a  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  second  for  reducing  the 
scale  of  punishment  in  article  1.  to 
that  contained  in  the  law  of  1819. 
Both  were  rejected  by  a  great  majority ; 
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and  the  tirticle^was  about  'to  be  put  te 
the  vote,  when  aeveral  oratora  of  the 
left  aide  demanded  to  be  yet  heard  a> 
gainst  it.  A  scene  of  violence  and  up¬ 
roar  instantly  ensued,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  the  oppef  ruminal  was  loudly 
demanded  ;  but  this  being  refused,  the 
left  and  left  centre,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  members,  quitted  tiie  Hall, 
and  the  article  was  adopted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  which  remained. 

On  the  secoml  article,  two  amend*' 
ments  were  likewise  proposed ;  one 
by  General  Sebastiani,  for  prefixing  to 
the  words  **  authority  of  the  King,” 
the  epithet  **  constitutional and  fui- 
other  by  General  Foy,  which  had  for 
its  object  to  reconstruct  the  article  as 
follows ;  “  Every  ‘  formal’  attack,  by 
one  of  these  means,  whether  gainst 
the  inviolability  of  the  person  of  the 
King,  against  the  order  of  succession 
to  the  throne,  or  against  the  ‘  constitu¬ 
tional’  authority  of  the  King  and  the 
Chambers,  shall  be  punished,  &c.”  The 
rejection  of  these,  as  of  the  foregoing 
amendments,  did  not  discourage  the 
opposition.  M.  Manuel  BtiH  defended 
the  epithet  constitutional,”  in  the 
elimination  of  which  he  foresaw,  he 
said,  the  re-establishment  ol  plan  poUf 
voir  and  of  bon  plaisir,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  revocation  of  the  charter,  as 
Louis  XIV.  had  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

On  articles  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  several 
amendments  proposed  by  the  opposition 
were  negatived  by  the  same  decided 
majorities.  The  discussion  of  article 
7,  relative  to  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Journals  in  reporting  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Chambers,  and  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  courts  and  tribunals,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  stormy  and  tumultuous.  M. 
de  Girardin  reproached  the  Ministry 
with  an  intention  to  crush  liberty,  the 
right  side  with  having  falsified  the  prin¬ 
ciples  contained  in  the  athlress  voted 
at  the  l>eginning  of  the  session,  and  M. 
de  \'^ill^le  with  having  protested  against 


the  charter.  It  was  answered,  that,  at 
the  period  referred  to,  the  charter  had 
no  existence.'  M.  Manuel  replied,  that 
at  least  the  declaration  of  Saint  Ouen 
had  been  published,  upon  the  iiuth  of 
which  France  bad  submitted  to  the 
sceptre  of  the  Bourbons.  ;  A  vehement 
explosion  of  dissent  instantly  burst  from 
the  right  side  :  M.  Manuel,  however, 
preceded ;  When  1  spoke  of  a  de¬ 
claration,  I  had  a  ri^t  to  do  so;  it  be¬ 
longs  to  history,  and  none  shall  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  citing  fiu:t8,  and  from 
saying  that  at  the  moment  it  was  sign- 
eel,  there  were  two  hundred  thousand 
foreigners  in  France,  a'  humiliation  to 
which  she  had  not  been  accustomed. 
I  have  not  called  in  question  the  rights 
of  the  Royal  Family;  but  whether 
these  rights  existed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  they  were  no  longer  recognised  in 
France  and  that  at  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion  there  existed  some  repugnance  a- 
gainst  a  new  family.”  Here  the  orw> 
tor  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  “  it  is 
false,  it  is  falm,”  from  the  r^;ht,''to 
which  the  left  responded,  **  It  is  the 
truth.”  The  President  having-  enjoined 
M.  Manuel  to  confine  himself  to  the 
question  before  the  Chamber,  be  pro¬ 
ceeded,  notwithstanding  incessant  mur¬ 
murs  and  frequent  interruptions,  to 
show  that  the  law  bad  been  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  and  that 
it  would  infallibly  be  executed  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  con¬ 
ceived.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  af¬ 
ter  a  short  defence  of  the  article  at¬ 
tacked,  replied  to  the  criminations  di¬ 
rected  against  M.  Villdle,  by  reading 
the  resolution  of  Toulouse,  which  con¬ 
cluded  with  expressing  a  wish  that  his 
Majesty  would  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  without  condi¬ 
tion  or  restriction,  and  govern  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution,  which  he  should 
be  plea-sed,  in  his  wisdom,  to  bestow 
upon  Franco.  The  left  side  having 
eagerly  demanded  the  date  of  this  do- 
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cunent,  M.  Peyronnet  replied,  that 
h  had  been  adopted  on  tlte  eve  of  the 
day  on  which  the  declaration  of  Saint- 
Ouen  had  been  issued.  He  then  pro¬ 
nounced  a  furious  malediction  on  M. 
Manuel,  and  all  those  who  held,  like 
him,  that  the  son  of  Saint  Louis  had 
been  received  “  with  repugnance”  by 
the  French  people.  M.  Manuel  ac¬ 
cused  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  of  mis¬ 
representing  his  words,  and  demanded 
the  privilege  of  restating  them.  ‘‘  At 
the  moment,”  said  he,  at  which  the 
Bourbons  appeared,  France  was  invad¬ 
ed  by  foreigners.  Whatever  tlieir  rights 
mig^t  have  then  been,  the  majority  of 
the  French  nation  had  forgotten  them. 
I  have  said,  that  the  family  of  the 
Bourbons,  returning  to  France  after  a 
long  interval,  in  the  midst  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  country,  and  unknown 
to  a  graeration  accustomed  to  consider 
what  existed  prior  to  1789  as  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the 
citiaens  ;  I  have  said,  that  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  arrival  of  Riat  family 
had  been  viewed  with  repugnance.’’ 
The  utterance  of  these  words  was  the 
signal  for  an  explosion  without  exam¬ 
ple,  even  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
A  great  number  of  voices  on  the  right 
simidtaneously  slmuted,  “  It  is  not 
true  ;  it  is  false  ;  it  is  an  infamous  ca¬ 
lumny  ;  order !  order !”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  enjoined  silence,  but  the  same 
voices  replied,  “  Call  the  factious  to 
order;”  and  even  he  was  obliged  to 
justify  himself  for  having  suffered  M. 
Manuel  to  explain,  in  conformity  with 
the  standing  orders  of  the  Chamber ; 
MM.  Forbin  des  Issarts  and  Donna- 
dieu  telling  him  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  the  objectionable  words 
to  be  employed  either  the  first  or  second 
time,  and  tmt  the  Chamber  would  not 
listen  to  insults  directed  against  his 
Majesty  and  Uie  whole  of  France.  The 
FVe^ent,  however,  remained  firm,  and 
M.  Manuel  concluded  by  observing, 
that  what  he  had  said  referred  to  the 


state  of  tilings  anterior  to  the  Charter, 
and  even  to  the  Declaration  of  Saint- 
Ouen,  and  that  nothing  had  fallen  from 
him  intended  to  call  in  question  the 
favcundile  sentiments  to  which  these 
impoi  iant  acts  had  givm  rise.  After 
this  tumult  liad  subsided,  the  entend- 
ments  were  rejected  by  the  usual  ma¬ 
jorities,  and  ai  tides  7.  and  8.  adopted. 

Veliement  debates  were  anticipated 
on  the  article  relative  to  the  offence  of 
exciting  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  the 
citizens  against  ceitain  dasses  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  the  result  proved  that  the  ex¬ 
pectation  liad  not  been  groundlessly  en¬ 
tertained.  Viscount  de  Montmorency, 
who  then  appeared  in  the  tribune  fw 
the  first  time,  defended  the  article  upon 
general,  and  somewhat  metaphysical 
g.ounds,  and  replied  to  ceitain  persond 
dlusions  respecting  his  conduct  on  the 
terrible  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  by 
representing  it  as  an  aberration  of  youth, 
and  by  professing  bis  devotion  to  the 
King  and  to  the  august  family  which 
bad  been  restored  to  the  wishes  of 
France.  An  amendment  was,  however, 
adopted,  notwithstanding  M.  Royer 
Coliard,  wfao  had  made  ^  ablest  and 
most  formidable  attack  upon  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  provision,  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  useless,  in  as  fiu*  as  protectiim 
was  concerned,  because  classm  did  not 
require  it,  while  private  reputations 
were  not  implicated  in  those  of  collec¬ 
tive  bodies,  and  immoral  in  principle,  in 
as  fu*  as  it  sheltered  the  vices  and  false 
doctrines  disseminated  in  society,  had 
declared  that  every  amendment  ought 
to  be  rejected  as  a  concession  to  a  bad 
principle,  to  which  none  ought  to  be 
made.  It  consisted  in  the  provision, 
proposed  by  M.  Mestadier,  which  ren¬ 
der^  it  imperative  on  the  journals  to  in¬ 
sert  the  answer  of  every  perstm  nmned 
or  pointed  at  by  them  in  the  course  of 
any  statement  or  discussion.  The  de¬ 
bates  on  the  remaining  articles  possess¬ 
ed  but  little  interest. 

The  second  part  of  the  project  rela- 
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ted  to  the  mode  of  procedure  to  be 
adopted  ia  the  case  persons  accused 
of  any  of  tlie  offences  specified  in  the 
first  part.  Here,  however,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  two  points ;  the 
prosecution  of  offences  committed  a- 
gainst  either  of  the  Chambers,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  interv'ention  of  a  Ju¬ 
ly.  With  regard  to  the  former,  M. 
Chauvelin  proposed  that  the  accused 
should  not  be  convicted  except  by  the 
votes  of  eight-twelfths  of  those  who  bad 
concurred  in  the  charge,  that  he  should 
be  allowed  counsel,  that  he  should  have 
the  privilege  of  allowing  judgment  to 
go  by  default,  and  that,  in  all  matters 
connected  with  procedure,  the  Cham¬ 
bers  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  rules  lud  down  in  the  law  of  the 
26tb  of  May  1819  ;  precautions  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  dangers  resulting  from  the 
riglit  claimed  by  tlie  Chambers  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  judgment  on  their  own  cause. 
MM.  Laine  and  De  la  Bourdonnaye 
strenuously  opposed  the  suggestions 
of  M.  Chauvelin,  and  this  part  of  the 
law  passed  exactly  as  the  committee 
bad  lef:  it. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  namely, 
whetlier  offences  of  the  press  should 
be  trietl  by  a  jury,  this  was  justly 
considered  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  question  arising  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  all  the  aggravations  of  pe¬ 
nalties  made  by  tlie  committee  were 
thought  of  little  moment,  provided  so 
valuable  a  right  could  be  preserved. 
The  sophisms  by  which  the  Ministers 
and  their  adherents  attempted  to  justify 
the  exclusion  of  this  right  were  of  the 
most  ridiculous  an<l  contemptible  kind. 
Tor  example,  it  was  asserted,  that  a 
jury  in  sudi  cases  was  unconstitutional, 
because  there  was  no  distinct  provision 
in  the  charter  to  that  effect,  although 
its  whole  spirit  and  bearing,  as  the  late 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  most  conclusively 
prove<l,  was  in  favour  of  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  juries  were 


not  competent  judges  of  the  tendency 
of  libels,  the  question  of  all  others  wbicn 
the  experience  of  this  country  has 
shewn  that  they  are  best  fitted  to  try ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  shield  thus  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  power  of  the  Crown 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  When 
a  jury  are  aUowed  to  jud^  of  the  law 
and  the  fact,  of  the  animus  of  the  wri¬ 
ter,  and  the  tendency  of  the  writing 
itself,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  that 
either  individuals  or  the  public  can 
have  a  better  guarantee  agfunst  the  li¬ 
centiousness  of  the  press  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unwarrantable  stretches  (ff 
power  on  the  other,  or  that  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  society  can  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  publications  which  a  jury  of 
honest  men  have  upon  their  oaths  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  innocuous.  A  Govern¬ 
ment,”  said  M.  de  Serre,  **  which  in 
such  cases  can  find  no  support  in  a  ju¬ 
ry,  will  soon  find  none  in  the  nation  it¬ 
self.”  A  long  and  vehement  debate 
followed  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  most 
powerful  arguments,  and  some  eloquent 
appeals  to  tlie  Chamber,  the  obnoxious 
article  was  carried  as  it  had  passed 
through  the  committee ;  and  thus 
Frenchmen  were  deprived  of  a  right, 
which  the  last  Ministry  had  never 
dreamed  of  calling  in  question,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  depends  for 
its  very  existence  on  a  jury,  utterly  an- 
4ihilated. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  two  a- 
mendments  were  proposed  by  Count 
Bassard  de  Lestang ;  the  first,  to  re¬ 
store  the  epithet  constitutional”  in 
the  second  article ;  and  the  second,  to 
reserve  for  a  jury  the  trial  of  offences 
of  the  press,  in  all  cases  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  liberty.  These  amend¬ 
ments  were  supported  by  M.  de  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  in  a  speecli  of  great  ability, 
and  full  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
statesmanlike  views.  The  proposed 
law,  he  said,  so  far  from  being  conform¬ 
able  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
s|)irit  breathed  by  the  charter,  had  im- 
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pressed  upon  it  a  character  of  exaspe-  for  that  purpose  should  be  supported 
ration,  distrust,  and  littleness.  He  by  fifty  members  of  the  oppositiou; 
complained  that  it  made  no  provision  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  for  the  appoint- 
fur  the  protection  of  private  character,  ment  by  ballot  of  the  counsellors  des- 
a  point  in  which  the  law  of  1819  had  tinetl  to  try  offences  of  the  press ;  M. 
been  defective,  while  every  means  had  Manuel,  for  a  special  jury  of  nine  mem- 
been  devised  to  secure  the  repose  of  bers  selected  by  lot ;  M.  de  Saint- Au- 
tlie  public  functionaries.  Nevertheless,  laire,  for  diminishing  the  number  of  pe- 
he  stated  that  he  would  consent  to  its  nalties  against  the  journals,  by  taking 
adoption,  were  the  word  “  constitutio-  away  their  liability  to  suppression ;  Ge- 
nal’^  restored,  trial  by  jury  preserved,  neral  Torayre,  for  a  special  exception 
end  proof  by  testimony  allowed  of  all  in  favour  of  doctrines  or  theories  ha- 
facts  alleged  against  public  functiona-  ving  no  direct  application  to  the  con- 
ries.  Count  MoI6  followed  on  the  same  stitutional  Government  of  France,  of 
side,  and  pronounced  an  animated  phi-  facts  connected  with  the  internal  admi- 
lippic,  both  agmust  the  spirit  of  the  law,  nistration  or  foreign  relations  of  the 
and  the  system  adopted  and  acted  upon  country,  of  the  speeches  pronounced  in 
by  tlie  Ministry.  At  length,  after  much  the  constitutional  assemblies  of  other 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  the  countries,  and  of  diplomatic  notes  and 
fint  of  these  amendments  was  carried  public  acts ;  M.  Labbey  de  Pompi^res, 
by  a  mfyority  of  112  to  101.  These-  for  permitting  writers  under  accusa- 
cond  was  nut  equally  fortunate.  After  tion  to  exercise  tlie  right  of  challenge  { 
two  sittings,  and  some  very  keen  dis-  and  M.  Humblot  Cont£,  for  a  majori- 
cussion,  it  was  rejected  by  121  to  04.  ty  of  three-fourths  of  the  judges  in  the 
An  additional  article  proposed  by  the  case  of  the  supprassion  of  a  journal : 
Duke  de  Cuigny,  and  having  for  its  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  only  modi- 
object  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  law  fication  which  the  original  project  ex- 
to  the  Ist  of  January  1824,  was  also  perienced  was  the  erazure,  in  the  corn- 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  122  to  90  suf-  mittee,  of  tlie  words  **  general  tenden- 
fi^es.  Article  2.  as  amended  by  the  cy,”  and  the  insertion,  after  **  the  spirit 
Chamber  of  Peers,  was,  after  a  tumul-  a  journal  or  periodical  writing,”  of 
tuous  discussion,  adopted  by  the  Cham-  the  words,  “  resulting  from  a  successioa 
lier  of  Deputies.  of  articles,”  in  that  part  of  the  law 

The  general  law  of  repression  being  which  authorises  the  suppression  of  a 
thus  triumpliantly  carried,  we  come  journal  upon  grounds  the  most  vague 
now  to  the  special  measure,  introduced  and  indefinite,  and  by  the  mere  fiat 
on  the  2d  of  January,  by  M.  de  Peyron-  of  die  royal  courts,  when  they  shall  be 
net,  relative  to  what  is  in  France  called  pleasetl  to  decide,  up<Hi  merely  bearing 
the  police  of  the  periodical  press.  The  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  part^  ac- 
debates  on  this  secondary  project,  in-  cused,  that  the  general  spirit  of  ajour- 
tended  to  complete  the  new  system  of  nal  is  calculated  to  endanger  the  public 
ultra  legislatiou  on  the  subject  of  the  peace,  and  to  injure  the  respect  <iue  to 
press,  were  hardly  less  vehement  dum  religion,  the  royal  audiority,  and  the 
those  on  the  general  law,  though  not  insdtudons  of  die  country ;  aad  in  diis 
protracted  to  so  great  a  length.  A  state  it  passed  into  a  law. 
crowd  of  amendments  were  proposed.  To  avoid  certain  inconveniences 
rejecteil,  and  reproduced,  with  the  most  which  had  been  experienced,  the  late 
obstinate  perseverance.  M.  Cassimir  Ministry  having  resolved  that  the  bud- 
Perrier  contended  for  the  privilege  of  jet  for  1822  should  be  brought  forward 
establishing  a  journal  when  die  demand  and  discussed  before  the  end  of  1821, 
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M.  Ro^,  tlie  Minister  of  Finance,  pro¬ 
posed  It  on  the  27th  of  November. 
He  entered  into  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  different  branches  of  income  and 
expenditure,  and  showed  that  the  state 
of  the  finances  was,  upon  the  whole, 
prosperous  and  satisfactory.  The  ge¬ 
neral  statement  tt'as, 

Fr. 

llvceipts,  890,000,053,  or  L.37,083,335. 
Eipcnses, —  889,541,340  —  37,064,222. 

458,713  19,113. 

To  this  BUI  plus  were  to  be  added 
30,000,000  francs,  tbe  estimated  pro¬ 
duce  of  otlier  sources  of  income  not 
included  in  the  above  statement;  so 
that,  according  to  M.  Roy,  there  would 
be  an  excess  of  income  above  expen¬ 
diture  in  1822  of  30,458,713  francs, 
or  about  L. 1,269, 113.  'The  events, 
however,  which  followed  the  strange 
coalition  of  tbe  Ultras  and  Liberals  a- 
gainst  the  Duke  de  Richelieu’s  cabinet, 
deranged  tbe  ralc4ilatiuus  of  the  Mini¬ 
stry,  and  M.  Roy  did  not  remain  long 
enough  in  the  Chamber  to  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  his  estimate  was 
formed.  The  project  had,  however,' 
as  a  matter  of  course,  been  sent  to  a 
committee,  before  whom  it  bad  remain¬ 
ed  for  six  weeks,  when  on  the  11th  of 
January  tbe  new  Minister  of  Finance, 
M.  de  Villele,  proposed  certain  mollifi¬ 
cations  in  the  form  of  additional  tuti- 
cles ;  one  of  which  had  for  its  object  to 
augment  the  sura  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  second  fifth  of  the  bonds 
of  liquidation  to  3,4 18,958 fhmcs,taking 
the  consolidated  five  per  cents,  at  87 
francs  74  c.  tbe  mean  price  for  the  last 
8>\  months  of  1621 ;  the  other,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  budget  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  by  12  millions,  as  Government 
had  decideil,  in  order  to  raise  the  army 
to  the  complete  peace  establishment 
(240,000  men)  to  call  out  18,000  men 
of  the  levy  of  1819,  still  disposable, 
and  35,000  of  the  levy  of  1820 ;  by 
which  means,  making  allowance  for 


successive  discharges,  &c.,  the  ofiective 
force  of  infantry  would  be  increased  by 
upwards  of  36,000  men.  The  genend 
statement  would,  therefore,  stand  thus : 

Fr. 

Reccipte, _  902,000,033,  or  L.37,583,334. 

Expentea......  901,724,755  —  37,571,864. 

276,078  1 1,470. 

In  proposing  these  supplemental  cre¬ 
dits,  the  Minister  stated  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  lay  on  any  new  im¬ 
post,  and  that,  with  the  saving  effected 
in  1821,  there  would  be  an  ultimate 
available  suiplus  of  nearly  twenty  mil¬ 
lions,  or  about  L.  834,000.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  assurance,  however,  tbe 
proposition  of  M.  de  Villele  excited  a 
strong  sensation  on  the  opposition  side 
of  the  Chamber,  and  produced  some 
keen  discussion,  in  course  of  which  it 
was  contended  that  the  additional  arti¬ 
cles  were  tantamount  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  new  project,  and  ought  to  be 
sent  to  a  special  committee.  M.  de  la 
Bourdonnaye,  referring  to  what  took 
place  in  1815,  proposed  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  committee  should  be  increased  by 
additional  members  selected  from  the 
different  boards.  The  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  disapproved  of  both  proposals, 
and  stated,  that  the  supplemental  arti¬ 
cles  w'ere  nothing  more  than  amend¬ 
ments,  which  the  Ministry,  had  they 
thought  proper,  might  have  caused  to 
be  made  in  the  committee  itself.  The 
articles  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
committee  then  sitting. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  Committee  was  presented 
to  the  Chamber,  in  two  parts ;  tliat  of 
the  expenditure  by  M.  Cornet-d’In- 
court,  that  of  the  income  by  M.  Olli- 
vier;  but  os  it  proposed  no  material 
alteration  in  the  ministerial  exposb,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details. 
The  general  discussion,  however,  as 
well  as  the  successive  examination  of 
the  different  articles,  gave  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Ministry  opportunities  for  cri- 
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ticishig  th«  expenditure  of  each  depart-  whh  having  not  only  taken  no  meaanree 
ment  ^  the  public  service,  as  wdl  as  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but 
for  reviewing  and  assailing  the  general  with  having  indirectly  protected  and 
system  pursued  by  administration.  The  encouraged  the  miscreants  engaged  in 
neoessityof  economy  and  retrenchment,  that  infamous  and  inhuman  traffic.  He 
of  reducing  the  salaries  of  public  fimc-  alluded  to  th^  spirit  of  proselytism  at 
tionaries,  and  of  abolishing  useless  or  work  imder  the  auspices  of  Govem- 
sinecure  offices,  was  as  vehemently  ment,  denounced  the  means  which  had 

{)res8ed  by  the  French  as  by  the  Eng-  been  adopted  to  realize  its  olject,  and 
ish  Opposition.  M.  Constant,  in  parti-  declared  that  be  could  not  remain  si- 
cular,  took  a  general  survey  of  the  dif-  lent  when  menaces  were  mingled  with 
ferent  heads  of  expenditure,  and  pro-  prayers,  gendarmes  placed  by  the  side 
nounced  an  animated  declamation  a-  of  priests,  and  the  singing  of  psalms  in- 
gidnst  the  whole  system  of  policy  pur-  terrupted  by  charges  of  cavalry ;  and 
sued  by  the  Government.  He  assert-  concluded  by  a  violent  diatribe  i^ainst 
ed,  that  the  hnances  of  France  were  in  the  present  Ministry,  whom  he  declared 
the  hands  of  a  party  who  involved  them  it  necessary  either  to  drive  from  their 
in  such  obscurity,  that  it  was  in  vain  places,  or  to  force  to  abandon  the  dis- 
to  try  to  unravel  them  ;  that  pecuniary  astrous  coiuae  in  which  they  had  em- 
distress  was  a  good  political  lesson,  as  barked,  before  voting  the  sums  which 
it  taught  nations  how  their  purses  would  had  been  demanded.  The  delivery  of 
be  disposed  of,  when  they  had  allowed  this  speech  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
themselves  to  be  robbed  of  their  liberty,  those  disgraceful  scenes  of  uproar  and 
He  maintained,  that  there  was  a  perma-  tumult,  known  only  in  the  French 
nent  conspiracy  organized  agamst  all  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Insults  of  every 
ocmstitutional  governments ;  and  refer-  description  were  bandied  between  the 
red,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  to  the  in-  Ultras  and  the  Liberals ;  and  ultimate- 
vasion  of  Italy,  and  the  ill-disguised  hos-  ly  the  members  rushed  from  the  Hall, 
tility  manifested  towards  the  cause  of  the  Wore  the  President  had  time  to  close 
Greeks.  He  accused  the  Government  the  sitting. 

of  fomenting  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  any 
then  dragging  to  punishment  the  unhap-  account  of  the  debates  which  took  place 
py  victims,  sedu(^  by  the  secret  agents  on  the  discussion  of  the  articles  of  the 
employed  by  them  for  that  nefrnous  budget.  On  the  part  of  the  Oppoei- 
purpose.  He  reproached  the  Govern-  tion,  they  consisted  of  a  series  of  at- 
ment,  notwithstanding  its  repeated  and  tacks  *,  always  vehement,  frequently 
solemn  engagements  for  that  purpose,  able,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  on  the 


*  Tbeu  attacks  were  not  confined  to  the  new  Ministry.  The  Liberals  basing,  as  wa  bare 
already  seen,  coalesced  with  the  Ultras  to  expel  the  Duke  de  Richelieu’s  cabinet,  the  policy 
of  that  Miniuer  was  often  assailed  witli  equal  rebcmence  from  both  sides  of  the  Gtainber. 
At  the  sitting  of  the  19tb  of  March,  when  some  of  the  first  articles  of  the  budget  were  under 
discussion,  M.  Laini  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  defend  the  late  Ministry  against 
the  attacks  which  bad  been  incessantly  levelled  at  it,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  as¬ 
serted,  that  but  for  the  exeru'ons  of  the  Duke  de  Riclielieu  in  1815,  France  would  probably 
have  shared  the  fata  of  Poland.  His  words  are  sufficiently  remarkable :  Las  puissancan 
fitrangfirea,  dit.il,  manifestaient  des  pretentions  plus  qu’bostiles,  at  ce  qui  a’ast  pa^  depuia 
dans  une  assemble  oh  on  a  la  libertfi  de  la  parole  (M.  da  Gagarn,  i  la  difita  «ia  Francforl), 
vous  a  dfimontr^  que  le  prejet  de  rfduire  la  France  n’avait  pas  6U  une  chim^.  Sans  douta 
la  France  ne  I’aurait  pas  soufiTer^  et  ce  n’est  pas  au  Ministers  que  j’attribua  I’bonneur  d’aaoif 
impfichfi  I’execution  de  ce  dessein;  mais  il  a  contribuf  i  Eloigner  les  malheurs  qui  nous  mena- 
VOL.  XIV,  PART  1,  R 
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domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  new  covered,  Mr  Loreday  removed  his 
Ministers ;  while  these,  in  their  turn,  daughter  from  the  boarding-schooly  and 
contented  themselves  rather  with  recri-  carried  her  to  his  own  residence ;  from 
minating  on  their  adversaries,  to  whom  which,  however,  she  contrived  to  effect 
they  ascribed  the  most  disloyal  inten-  her  escape,  and  took  refuge  in  a  reli- 
tions,  than  entering  upon  a  broad  and  gious  house  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres, 
explicit  defence  of  the  principles  of  go-  Thither  Mr  Loveday  repured  to  re- 
veroment  they  bad  adopted.  The  bud-  claim  bis  fugitive  child,  but  met,  on 
get  passed  through  both  Chambers  her  part,  with  a  positive  refusal  to  re- 
without  experiencing  the  smallest  mo-  turn  to  her  paternal  roof.  He  tlien  a|^ 
dification ;  every  proposition  for  econo-  plied  to  tlie  police  to  interpose  its  aur 
my  and  retrenchment  in  the  different  tbority  in  his  behalf,  but  with  no  bet- 
departments  of  the  public  expenditure  ter  success.  As  a  last  resort,  there- 
being  negatived  by  overwhelming  ma-  fore,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
jorities.  Chamber  of  Deputies,  praying  them 

The  session  was  a  good  deal  occu-  to  afford  him  that  protection  which  the 
pied  with  business  of  a  miscellaneous  public  authoiities  had  refused,  and  to 
character,  consisting  chiefly  of  laws  of  order  his  daughter,  whom  he  consider- 
a  local  nature,  and  petitioiis,  which  have  ed  as  the  victim  of  artifice  and  prose- 
generally  little  interest  out  of  France,  lytism,  and  who  ought  to  be  the  comfort 
We  must  make  an  exception,  however,  and  stay  of  his  old  age,  to  be  restored 
in  favour  of  the  petition  presented  by  to  him.  This  petition  having  been,  in 
Mr  Douglas  Loveday,  whose  affair  has  the  usual  course,  referred  to  the  Corn- 
made  so  much  noise  on  both  sides  of  mittee  of  Petitions,  and  duly  consider- 
the  Channel.  This  gentleman,  domi-  ed  by  them,  M.  Humbert  de  Sesmai- 
ciliated  for  some  years  at  Paris,  had  sons,  the  reporter,  after  giving  a  suc- 
placed  his  daughter  at  a  boarding-  cinct  narrative  of  tlie  case,  ascribing  the 
school  kept  by  a  Mademoiselle  Reboul,  conversion  of  Miss  Loveday  to  the  ser- 
where  she  bad  been  converted  to  the  mons  she  had  heard,  the  pious  example 
Catholic  religion,  notwithstanding  the  shown  her  in  the  boarding-school,  and 
express  injunction  of  her  father,  and  the  force  of  conscience,  and  asserting 
the  solemn  promise  of  Mademoiselle  that  no  suggestion,  artifice,  or  persua- 
Keboul,  that  no  attempt  of  this  kind  sion,  bad  been  employed  to  induce  the 
would  be  made  upon  tne  mind  of  her  young  lady  to  change  her  religion,  that 
pupil.  The  instant  the  fact  was  dis-  when  at  liberty  to  declare  her  real  sen- 


gaient.  la  carte  de  la  nouvelle  Franc*  etait  dress4e  ;  il  m’a  donnt:  de  la  voir.  Elle 

e«t  en  la  possession  d’un  homme  (M.  de  Richelieu)  qui,  par  son  credit,  ses  aoliicitation*,  tea 
eSTorts,  sa  lojraut^,  n'a  pas  4t4  inutile  k  I’abandon  de  ce  funeste  de^sjin.” 

In  the  sitting  of  the  28th  of  March,  this  assertion  was  combated  by  General  Sebastian!, 
according  to  whom,  “  Les  Puissances  Allises  n’avaient  con9U  ni  pu  concevoir  l’id6c  de  parts* 
gerla  France,  et  ces  d6sirs  impies  autant  qu'insensds  n’£taient  4clos  que  dans  le  cerveau  d41i- 
rant  de  quelques  ministres  des  puissances  secondaires,  qui  auront  trac4  sur  une  carte  les  rives 
de  la  haine  et  de  Pimpuissance :  la  France  meme,  apru  ses  disastres,  et  I’occupation  d’une 
partie  de  ses  provinces,  imposait  encore  a  I’Europe ;  et  cette  terre  de  courage  et  de  liberti 
aurait  itk  le  tombeau  de  ceux  qui  auraient  voulu  lui  ravir  et  son  nom  et  son  independance." 
This,  however,  Is  only  a  mere  general  denial,  founded  upon  the  supposed  absurdity  and  mad¬ 
ness  of  proposing  gravely  the  partition  of  France,  and  cannot  be  held  as  sufficient  to  neutra-’ 
lise  the  testimony  of  a  man  like  Laini,  who  positively  declares,  that  he  had  seen  *‘ta  carte  de 
la  n/mvelle  France."  At  all  events,  the  sutement  is  remarkable,  and  might  give  rise  to 
some  curious  speculations. 
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timents,  she  bad  persisted  in  adhering 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  her  flight 
from  her  paternal  mansion,  and  her  de¬ 
termination  to  remain  in  the  religious 
house  to  which  she  had  retired,  were 
her  own  free  and  spontaneous  acts, 
proceeded  to  state,  that  the  Committee, 
considering  that  it  was  incompetent  for 
the  Chamber  to  interfere  in  domestic 
concerns  and  disputes,  which  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  tribunals,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  publicity  given  to  this  do¬ 
cument,  (it  had  been  printed  and  very 
extensively  circulated,)  which  could 
have  no  other  effect  tlian  to  give  occa¬ 
sion  to  scandal,  proposed  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  Cnamber  should  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  Several  speak¬ 
ers,  particularly  MM.  Manuel  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant,  warmly  controverted 
these  statements,  declaiming  violently 
against  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  which, 
they  said,  it  was  now  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  confine  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law ;  while  General  Foy 
more  plausibly  alleged,  that  this  exam¬ 
ple  of  intolerance  might  be  hurtful  to 
the  cause  of  the  Catholics  in  Filmland, 
then  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Opposition,  however,  the  Chamber 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
Miss  Loveday  continued  in  the  con¬ 
vent  in  which  she  sought  shelter  hum 
paternal  authority. 

The  Opposition  having  thus  failed  in 
every  object,  had  recourse  to  an  expe¬ 
dient  of  a  somewhat  doubtful,  and  even 
desperate  character.  By  the  law,  the 
Chamber  can  neither  deliberate  nor 
vote  unless  a  half  of  the  whole  mem- 
liers  on  the  roll  are  present.  Taking 
advantage  of  this,  the  left  and  the  left 
centre,  composed  of  about  120  mem¬ 
bers,  withdrew  from  the  sittings  ;  so 
that,  with  the  number  imavoidably  ab¬ 
sent  from  other  causes,  it  was  found 
impossible,  towai'ds  the  latter  end  of 
April,  Ip  assemble  a  number  sufficient 
to  constitute  what  we  would  call  a 


House  :  and  on  the  first  of  May,  when 
the  session  was  closed  by  royal  procla¬ 
mation,  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
members  were  present. 

This  session,  as  we  have  seen,  com¬ 
menced  with  a  change  of  Ministry,  from 
which  the  Liberals  promised  themselves 
some  decided  advantage,  were  it  only 
from  that  violence  peculiar  to  the  Ultra 
faction,  which,  it  was  thought,  would 
hurry  them  into  rash  and  unconstitu- 
tiond  measures,  and  thus  array  public 
opinion  on  the  side  of  their  antagonists. 
The  event  falsified  these  expectations, 
and  the  Liberals  became  the  dupes  of 
their  own  absurd  Machiavelism.  A  se¬ 
vere  and  arbitrary  law  was  introduced, 
which  changed  in  all  its  parts  the  system 
relative  to  the  press,  which  abrogated 
trial  by  jury,  and  empowered  the  tribu¬ 
nals  to  restrain  or  extmguish  the  liberty 
of  the  journals,  and  the  Ministry  to  sus¬ 
pend  or  suppress  them  at  pleasure.  No 
Opposition  could  have  shown  more 
energy  or  more  obstinacy  in  support¬ 
ing  liberal  principles,  in  attacking  a 
measure  of  pure  and  unmitigated  des¬ 
potism,  and  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
some  alteration  in  its  more  obnoxious 
provisions ;  and  none  could  have  been 
more  unsuccessful.  The  same  obser¬ 
vation  applies  to  the  budget,  on  which, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  not 
a  single  reduction  was  made,  except 
such  as  was  proposed  either  by  the 
right  side  or  by  the  committee.  Though 
joined  by  several  friends  of  the  late  Ca¬ 
binet,  tliey  had  been  able  to  give  no 
serious  alarm  to  the  new  Ministers,  who 
listened  with  indifference  to  their  cen¬ 
sures  and  reproaches,  and  seemed  to 
laugh  in  their  sleeve  at  tlie  success 
with  which  they  had  duped  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  the  mortification  which  these 
must  now  experience  at  the  recollection 
of  having  been  instrumental  in  raising 
them  to  power.  Finally,  their  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  Chamber  was  a  measure 
to  which  no  party  would  have  had  re- 
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oonne,  except  in  the  greatest  extremi¬ 
ty;  and,  even  then,  the  propriety  of 
snch  a  proceeding  might  s^ely  be  call¬ 
ed  in  question.  Their  duty  to  their 
constituents  certainly  left  them  no  such 
option ;  it  was  imperative  on  them  to 
remun  at  their  post,  and  to  combat 
measures  which  they  thought  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  liberty,  assured  that,  however 
deaf  their  opponents  might  be  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple,  France  would  not  refuse  to  listen 
to  it,  and  that  public  opinion,  which, 
in  an  like  the  present,  cannot  be 
long  misled  or  resist^,  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  declare  in  their  favour,  and  restore  to 
them  that  influence  which  their  own 
crooked  policy  had  in  a  great  degree 
forfeited. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  which 
had  been  adopted,  to  open  the  session 
of  1822  soon  after  that  of  1821,  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  first  class  were 
convoked ;  those  of  arrondissmens  for 
the  9tb,  and  those  of  departments  for 
the  Iflth  of  May.  The  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Government  to  preside  over 
the  different  colleges  were  either  de¬ 
puties  of  the  ri^t  or  right  centre, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  go  out,  Peers  of 
France,  magistrates,  or  members  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  all  persons  distinguished 
for  their  high  monarchical  principles. 
Whether  from  zeal  or  party  spirit,  the 
electors  assembled  in  greater  numbers 
than  on  any  former  occasion  ;  even  the 
sick  and  the  infirm  caused  themselves  to 
be  carried,  in  order  to  deposit,  with 
their  own  hands,  their  lists  in  the  electo¬ 
ral  urns.  At  Paris,  where  the  Liberals 
had  had  the  advantage  in  the  late  no¬ 
mination  of  General  Gerard  and  M. 
Givaudan,  in  place  of  MM.  Pasquier 
and  Roy,  w'ho  were  raised  to  the  Peer¬ 
age,  the  same  party  were  still  success¬ 
ful  in  carrying,  by  a  considerable  ma¬ 
jority,  six  of  the  arrondissmens,  so  that 
the  Ministry  obtained  only  two  d^u- 
ties,  MM.  Panoiize  and  Le  Roy.  The 
two  Liberal  deputies  thus  excluded, 


were,  however,  the  first  chosen  by  the 
electoral  college  of  the  department.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Royalists  were  tri¬ 
umphant  in  all  the  departments,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Meuse, 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Deux  Sevres. 
In  the  arrondissmens,  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  was  for  some  time  doubtful : 
it  terminated,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
same  party ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  of 
86  deputies  to  be  elected,  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  obtmned  only  32.  Tlie  operation 
of  the  new  law  of  elections  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  stating  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  54  Ministe¬ 
rial  members  had  been  chosen  by  9177 
suffrages,  while  13,554  persons  voted 
for  the  32  Liberal  deputies.  The  only 
disturbance  which  occurred  was  at 
Lyons,  where  the  Liberals  carried  M. 
de  Corcelles,  though  by  a  small  majo¬ 
rity  ;  which  so  irritated  a  number  of 
young  men,  that  they  nused  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  shout,  insulted  the  Mayor,  and 
threatened  a  Swiss  Corps  de  Garde.  A 
charge  of  chasseurs,  instantly  put  the 
rioters  to  flight,  and  about  twenty  were 
arrested  and  delivered  over  to  the  Cor¬ 
rectional  Police. 

The  new  session  was  opened  by  the 
King  in  person  on  the  4th  of  June. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  detailed 
the  reasons  which  had  led  to  this  early 
convocation  of  the  Chambers ;  stated 
the  continuance  of  friendly  relations 
between  France  and  foreign  powers ; 
expressed  a  hope  that  tranquillity  would 
soon  be  re-established  in  the  East ;  an¬ 
nounced  the  precautions  which  had 
been  taken  with  respect  to  the  conta¬ 
gion  which  bad  ravag^  a  part  of  Spain, 
and  the  intentions  of  Government  to 
continue,  as  long  as  the  safety  of  the 
country  should  require  it,  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  had  l^n  adopted,  and 
which  malevolence  alone,  his  Majesty 
observed,  could  find  any  pretext  for 
misrepresenting;  praised  the  zeal  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
soldiers,  on  occasion  of  the  attempts 
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made  to  disturb  the  traoquilUty  of  the 
country ;  and  c<wcluded  with  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  state  of  the  finances, 
and  the  general  prospects  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  address,  which  was,  as  usual, 
a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  speech,  ex¬ 
perienced  some  opposition,  but  was  at 
length  carried  without  amendment. 

While  the  Chambers  were  occupied 
with  the  verification  <d'  the  new  returns, 
M.  Chau  velin  took  occasion  to  reproach 
the  Ministry  with  the  influence  they 
had  exerted  over  the  public  function¬ 
aries  in  the  late  elections,  and  particu¬ 
larly  denounced  a  circular  issued  by  M. 
de  Villele  to  the  subordinate  o£Bcers  of 
his  department,  pointing  out  the  course 
they  were  to  pursue,  and  even  desig¬ 
nating  the  candidates  for  whom  they 
were  to  vote,  under  the  implie<l  penal¬ 
ty  of  dismissal  from  office.  To  this 
grave  charge,  on  which  a  Minister  of 
England  would  have  been  impeached, 
M.  de  Villele  replied,  that  the  acts  of 
their  subordinate  agents  constituted  a 
part  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be 
permitted  toxetain  their  appointments  if 
they  united  their  efibrts  with  those  whose 
object  it  was  to  overturn  that  Minis¬ 
try  under  whom  they  held  their  respec¬ 
tive  offices.  Thus,  as  General  Foy  re- 
maiked,  in  a  country  where  there  are 
500,000  public  functionaries,  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  claimed  the  right  of  telling  each 
of  them,  “  Vote  for  us,  even  against 
yoiu*  conscience,  or  die  of  hunger.” 

M.  Havez  having  been  re-appointed 
President,  and  some  other  routine  busi¬ 
ness  disposed  of,  the  Chamber  then 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  two 
projects  of  laws,  which  the  abrupt  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  preceding  session  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Ministers  to 
carry  through.  The  first  and  most 


important  of  these  related  to  the  cus¬ 
toms,  and  had  for  its  object  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  internal  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  directly  prohibiting,  or  imposing 
duties  equivalent  to  prohibition,  on  the 
importation  of  those  commodities  which 
constituted  the  staple  manufKturee  or 
produce  France ;  to  promote  foreign 
trade,  particularly  that  of  the  colonies, 
by  removing  or  equalising  the  duties 
formerly  levied  ;  and  to  extend  naviga¬ 
tion,  by  giving  to  the  shipping  of  France 
every  sort  of  preference  and  advantage 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
fnendly  relations  with  the  other  mari¬ 
time  powers :  in  short,  to  organize  a 
system  of  restriction  and  monopoly,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  and  thus,  by  compelling  fo¬ 
reign  powers  to  resort,  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence,  to  a  similar  course,  to  continue  a 
vicious  and  absurd  course  of  policy, 
which  the  science  of  modem  times  has 
demonstrated  to  be  as  ruinous  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  it  is  erroneous  in  thecny.  This 
project,  in  which  there  was  embodied 
a  new  system  of  navigation  law,  found¬ 
ed  apparently  upon  the  vicious  parts  of 
our  own,  of  which  (thanks  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  Mr  Wal¬ 
lace,)  we  have  now  happily  got  rid, 
gave  rise  to  lengthened,  and  sometimes 
not  uninteresting  discussions,  in  which 
die  sound  principles,  by  which  all  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  ought  to  be  guided,  were  ably 
enforced  by  several  deputies,  particu¬ 
larly  M.  Ganilh,  so  well  known  by  bis 
writings  on  political  economy,  and  who 
demonstrated,  that  **  la  lot  du  bon  mar- 
chk”  was  the  only  true  regulaUHr  of  the 
commercial  relations  of  states.  As 
usual,  however,  the  Ultras  carried  their 
object,  and  the  law  passed  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  slightest  modificatiim  *.  The 


*  Tlie  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Francs 
to  and  from  India,  the  Brazils,  and  the  Havannah,  in  1820,  and  the  first  ei^ht  months  of  18SI, 
was  referred  to  by  M.  de  Saint  Cricq,  Director-General  of  the  Customs,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  on  his  law,  to  show  that  a  more  fires  admission  of  sugars,  the  produce  of  the  cdo- 
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ignorance  that  prevails  in  France  re* 
specting  the  true  causes  of  England's 
commercial  greatness,  was  never  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  on  this  project.  The 
Director-General  of  the  Customs,  feel¬ 
ing  himself  sorely  gravelled  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  M.  Ganilh,  referred  to  the 
example  of  England,  and  maintained 
that  her  commerce  had  grown  to  its 
present  mi^itude,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  severe  prohibitive  and  re¬ 
strictive  laws.  He  could  not  possibly 
have  committed  a  more  egregious  mis¬ 
take.  England  has  thriven  not  in  con¬ 
sequence,  but  in  spite  of  the  restrictive 
system  ;  and  the  present  direction  of 
her  policy  is  to  abandon  that  penticious 
system,  and  gradually  to  revert  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  to  which  one 
of  the  main  obstructions  is  the  absurd 
perseverance  of  foreign  states  in  re¬ 
strictions  and  tariffs,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  want  of  reciprocity,  without 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  realize 
in  practice  those  doctrines,  the  truth  of 
which  is  now  so  universally  admitted 
in  this  country,  that  they  are  received 
as  fundamental  axioms  in  all  questions 
of  this  nature.  In  corroboration  of 
this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  acts  passed  in  the  course 
of  last  session  of  Parliament,  for  re¬ 
pealing  a  great  mass  of  absurd  or  obso¬ 
lete  laws  relative  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  consolidating  and  a- 
'  mending,  on  the  soundest  principles, 
those  which  were  still  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  ;  as  well  as  those  for  re¬ 


gulating  the  trade  between  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies,  the  United  States,  and 
the  mother  country. 

The  second  law  was  one  of  less 
doubtful  character,  and  related  to  the 
construction  of  eight  Canals,  which  had 
either  been  commenced  or  projected. 
For  this  purpose.  Government  was  to 
be  authorised  to  borrow  the  necessary 
funds,  bearing  a  certain  rate  of  interest 
till  the  completion  of  the  works,  when 
a  sinking  fund  was  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  tolls,  which  it  was  proposed  to  levy. 
The  project  was,  upon  the  whole,  fa¬ 
vourably  received,  and  the  Ministry 
having  consented  to  an  amendment,  in 
virtue  of  which,  an  account  was,  every 
year,  to  be  laid  before  the  Chamber,  of 
the  sums  expended  and  the  works  exe¬ 
cuted,  99,300,000  francs  were  subscri¬ 
bed  on  the  conditions  just  stated  ;  which 
sum  was  thought  adequate  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  object  in  view. 

The  next  subject  discussed  was  the 
budget  for  1823,  which,  after  long,  ve¬ 
hement,  and  desultory  debates,  was 
fixed  as  follows : 

Fr. 

RcceipU,  914,498,983,  about  L.  38, 104, 1 24 
Eipenses,  905,206,653  —  37,716,944 

9,292,330  .387,180 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint 
idea  of  the  extraneous  topics  which 
were  introduced  and  debated,  while 
the  estimates  were  in  progress  through 
the  Chamber.  The  Opposition  even 
exceeded  their  usual  licence  of  remark 
on  the  occasion,  totally  foi^etting  the 


niet  of  foreign  states,  would  not  facilitate  the  exportation  of  French  products  in  return. 
How  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  the  estimate  being  official  is 
nevertheless  curious,  as  it  proves  that  the  products  of  French  industry  are  npt  on  demand  ip 
the  colonial  markets. 

In  1820.  Imports.  Exports. 

India,  12,000,000  francs, 1,000,000  francs. 

Brasil, _  8,000,000  4,000,000 

Havannah, _ 13,000,000 _ _ — 6,000,000 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1821. 

India,  _ _  10,000,000  francs, - 3,000,000  francs. 

Braxil, _  7,500,000 _ _ —  3,000,000 

Havannah,  1 4,000,000  5,000,000 
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subject  before  them ;  which  gare  occa¬ 
sion  to  M.  Comet  d’lncourt  to  remark, 
that  the  **  Ministerial  orators  had  alone 
spoken  of  the  finances,  and  preached 
economy,  while  those  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  laying  aside  the  budget,  and  talking 
out  of  the  window.!  (par  lei  fenetres,) 
had  contented  themselves  with  attack¬ 
ing  a  outranee  the  elections,  and  the 
jesuits,  the  missionaries,  the  gendar¬ 
mes,  the  army,  and  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice.”  In  the  course  of  these  debates, 
however,  particularly  after  the  news  of 
the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  the  Royal 
Guards  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
reached  die  French  capital,  some  just 
and  pertinent  remarks  were  made  on 
the  conduct  of  France  towards  Spain, 
and  the  menacing  attitude  which,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  guarding  against 
contagion,  the  former  country  had  as¬ 
sumed  in  relation  to  the  latter.  Gene¬ 
ral  Foy  declared  that  the  Ministers  of 
France  were  answerable  for  the  blood 
which  bad  been  shed  on  that  melan¬ 
choly  occasion ;  because,  under  the 
false  and  ridiculous  pretext  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  sanatary  cordon,  they  bad  assem¬ 
bled  a  veritable  array  destined,  by 
one  means  or  other,  to  accomplish  tlie 
subversion  of  the  new  order  of  things.” 
“  If,”  continued  he,  “  the  question  had 
only  concerned  the  yellow  fever,  which 
has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  conta¬ 
gious,  would  these  precautions  have 
been  accelerated  and  augmented  eight 
months  after  that  scourge  had  ceased 
to  desolate  Catalonia  ?  Would  more 
troops  have  been  assembled  precisely 
at  that  point  of  the  frontier  which  the 
malady  had  never  reached  ?  When 
posts  on  the  mountains  were  sufficient 
to  cut  off  all  communication,  would  the 
whole  infantry  of  France,  with  two  di¬ 
visions  of  cavalry,  have  been  put  in 
motion  upon  the  points  where  the  scar¬ 
city  and  dearness  of  provisions  and 
forrage  must  have  occasioned  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  expense  to  the  trea¬ 
sury  ?  Would  batteries  of  cannon  and 


b<»se  artillery  bare  been  sent,  at  a  great 
expense,  from  Meta,  Strasburgh,  and 
Valence,  as  if  cannon  shot  could  force 
back  into  Spain  the  pestilential  mias¬ 
ma  ?  Were  not  the  Guards  assured  of 
speedy  succours  from  France  ;  and  as 
they  marched  along  the  Prado,  did  not 
the  word  pass  along  their  ranks,  *  The 
French  Government  is  on  our  side !' 
We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  what 
took  place  in  the  fiist  years  of  the  re¬ 
volution.  Do  you  not  remember  the 
convulsions  of  rage  excited  at  Paris,  in 
the  month  of  August  1792,  by  the 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ? 
Do  you  not  remember  the  atrocities  of 
the  month  of  September,  when  the 
news  arrived  that  Longwy  had  fallen, 
and  that  the  Prussians  had  entered 
Champagne?  No  similar  crimes  have 
dishonoured  the  Spanish  soil,  which 
augments  the  rage  of  the  enemies  of 
liberty.”  What  General  Foy  predicted 
is  now  matter  of  history ;  and  we  only 
quote  his  words  upon  this  occasion,  to 
show  how  correctly  the  intentions  and 
objects  of  the  Ultras  were  foreseen  and 
foretold  even  in  France. 

Another  stormy  discussion  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  a  speech  of 
M.  Benjamin  Constant,  complaining 
loudly  of  the  conduct  of  M.  Mangin, 
Procureur-General  of  the  Royal  Court 
of  Poitiers,  in  introducing  into  the  act 
of  accusation  against  Berton  and  his 
accomplices  the  names  of  several  depu¬ 
ties,  who,  it  was  more  than  insinuated, 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Sauinur.  Tliis  complaint  was  follow¬ 
ed  up  by  a  substantive  proposition,  in¬ 
troduced  by  M.  de  Saint- Aulaire,  de¬ 
claring  M.  Mangin  guilty  of  a  gross 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which,  M. 
Constant,  and  the  deputies  named  a- 
long  witli  him,  took  no  share.  After  a 
lung  and  tolerably  calm  discussion,  it 
was  disposed  of  by  tlic  previous  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  budget,  as  passed  by  the  Cham- 
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ber  of  Deputies,  was  earned  to  the  Peers 
on  the  10th  of  August;  by  the  16th 
the  discussions  had  terminated,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  session,  which 
had  no  other  ^ject  than  to  free  the 
Legislature  from  the  necessity  of  voting 
every  year,  without  examination,  and  by 
a  provisional  measure,  a  great  portion  of 
the  annual  impost,  was  closed.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  this  object  was  effect¬ 
ed,  considering  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  budget  was  prepared,  the 
desultory  and  extraneous  cWacter  of 
the  debates  on  its  different  articles,  and, 
above  all,  the  precipitation  with  which 
it  was  latterly  hurried  through  both 
Chambers.  King  Louis,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  quite  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  session,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
Ministers;  for,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  it  terminated,  a  royal  ordinance 
conferred  the  hereditary  title  of  Counts 
on  MM.  de  Vill^le,  Corbieres,  and 
de  Peyronnet,  and  Viscount  de  Mont¬ 
morency  was  appointed  to  represent 
his  Majesty  at  Verona.  A  few  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  latter,  on  the 
31st  of  August,  for  the  conferences  at 
Vienna,  M.  de  Villcle,  charged  ad  in- 
terith  with  the  portefeuille  of  foreign 
a&irs,  was  named  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  an  office  which 
was  believed  to  be  extinct,  but  which 
assumed  new  consequence  in  the  hands 
of  this  statesman. 

Having  thus  completed  our  abstract 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  sessions 
of  the  Chambers,  we  must  now  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  state  of  the  country.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year,  attempts  had  been 
made  at  Saumur,  Belfort,  Marseilles, 
and  Nantes,  to  oiganize  conspiracies, 
and  excite  different  detachments  of 
troops  to  revolt  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  hoist  the  tricolor  flag ;  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
secret  associations  had  been  form¬ 
ed  in  difl^rent  parts  of  the  country. 


These  movements,  however,  would 
have  probably  passed  unnoticed,  as  the 
insane  and  abortive  projects  of  men  of 
broken  and  desperate  fortunes,  had 
they  not  been  succeeded  by  others, 
which,  if  not  more  formidable,  in  point 
of  danger,  to  the  existing  Government, 
were  ^aracterised  by  greater  daring, 
and  carried  fiurther  towards  execution. 
Of  these  events,  none  is  more  remark¬ 
able  dian  the  insane  attempt  oi  Gene¬ 
ral  Berton. 

This  General  en  non  activite,  a  man 
of  tried  courage,  but  of  very  moderate 
parts,  and  a  rash  and  imprudent  cha¬ 
racter,  and  so  notorious  for  his  hostili¬ 
ty  to  the  Government  that  he  had  been 
for  a  considerable  time  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  police,  had  se^  out  from 
Paris,  on  the  4th  of  January,  under  the 
pretext  of  going  to  visit  his  son,  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  garri¬ 
son  at  Pontivy.  The  evidence  led  on 
his  trial  proves,  that  he  repmred  first  to 
Saint  Malo,  where  be  attempted  to 
shake  the  fidelity  of  Baron  Rapatel, 
Colonel  of  the  7th  regiment  of  light  in¬ 
fantry  ;  then  to  Brest,  where  he  had 
some  interviews  with  a  Colonel  Alix, 
also  en  non  activitiy  who  was  suppo¬ 
sed  an  agent  of  the  faction  hostile 
to  the  Government ;  and  then  to  Ren¬ 
nes,  where  it  was  proposed  to  organize 
a  movement,  but  where  other  midecon- 
tents  or  conspirators  came  in  search  of 
him,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  that 
which  they  had  prepared  in  tlie  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Saumur,  as  better  adapted 
for  their  purpose,  and  nearer  Paris.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  certain 
that,  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Berton,  under  a  feigned  name, 
repaired  to  Saumur,  where  he  had 
some  conferences  with  individuals  ben 
longing  to  that  place,  with  deputies 
from  Nantes,  and  with  inhabitants  of 
different  communes  ;  that  be  there 
found.  Delon,  a  young  officer  implicated 
in  the  former  conspiracy  of  Saumur, 
and  notorious  fur  his  hatred  to  the  Go- 
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venuuent ;  and  that,  after  the  lapae  of 
twro  days,  he  set  out,  secretly  and  by 
night,  forThouars,  where  be  was  met  by 
an  officer  on  half  pay,  then  command¬ 
ant  of  the  national  guard  of  the  place, 
who  provided  him  with  lodgings,  under 
a  feigned  name,  at  the  house  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  named  Saug4.  There,  and  in  some 
houses  in  the  environs,  were  held  se¬ 
veral  meetings,  at  which  were  present 
the  conspirators  of  Partbenay,  'fh^ne- 
eay,  and  other  adjacent  places;  con¬ 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  proprietors, 
purchasers  of  national  domains,  physi¬ 
cians,  and  military  men  on  hxdf-pay  or 
in  retirement,  who  engaged,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  explosion,  to  assemble  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  length,  on  ihe  night  of  the  3^  or 
24th  of  February,  two  bands  of  conspira- 
Uvs  moved,  at  an  hour  agreed  upon,  from 
Partbenay  and  Tbenezay  for  Thouars. 
At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Derton 
appeared  in  uniform  at  the  house  of 
Pombas,  commandant  of  the  national 
guard,  where  others  of  the  conspirators 
were  already  assembled.  There  it  was 
decided,  first  of  all,  to  make  sure  of  the 
brigade  of  gendarmerie  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  arms  and  cartridges  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  Pombas,  Delon,  Saunion,  an 
ex-gendarme,  and  others,  went  to 
surprise' in  their  beds  Quartermaster 
Mairet  and  bis  gendarmes,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  possession  of  their 
horses  and  their  anus ;  arresting,  at  the 
same  time,  M.  Jagault,  curate  of  Tbo- 
uars,  M.  Guibault,  judge  in  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  Bressuire,  and  M.  de  la  Vilie- 
Bauge,  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  and  formerly 
a  Vendean  Chief,  all  ro^ists,  dreaded 
by  the  conspirators  on  account  of  the 
firmness  of  their  characters,  and  their 
influence  in  the  country. 

In  a  moment  the  town  was  in  alarm ; 
sentinels  were  posted  at  the  gates,  that 
no  one  might  get  without  the  walls  ; 
the  genkrtue  was  l>eaten,  and  the  tocsin 
sounded ;  the  shop  of  an  armourer  was 
forced  in  search  of  arms ;  and  men  ran 


through  the  streets  in  all  directions  with 
tricolor  cockades  in  their  hats,  shouting, 
*‘Toarms!  Liberty  for  ever!  The  peo¬ 
ple  for  ever.”  A  report  was  instantly 
circulated,  that  a  great  revolution  had 
broke  out  in  Paris,  and  in  all  France  ; 
that  a  provisional  government  was  esta¬ 
blished  ;  and  that  Generals  Lafayette 
and  Foy,  and  MM.  Kfiratry,  Voyer 
d’Argenson,  Benjamin  Constant,  La- 
fitte,  and  Manuel,  were  members.  On 
hearing  these  tidings,  the  municipal 
body  assembled  with  all  haste  at  the 
matne,  where  Berton  presented  himself, 
accompanied  by  several  armed  men,  and 
declared  to  the  mayor  that  a  similar 
movement  had  taken  place  all  over 
France ;  that  it  had  for  its  object  to  re¬ 
conquer  public  liberty ;  that  a  provi¬ 
sional  government  was  established ;  ard 
that,  in  the  name  of  that  government, 
he  authorised  him  to  continue  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  functions.  He  then  pro- 
cee<led  to  the  place  of  Saint  Medard, 
where  one  of  the  conspirators  (Heu- 
reux,  a  postmaster,  who  called  himself 
a  deputy  from  Nantes,)  was  reading  two 
proclamations  ;  one  addressed  to  the 
people,  and  announcing  the  present  re¬ 
volution  as  a  benefit,  **  because  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  national  domuns  would  there¬ 
by  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  their 
property,  and  the  indirect  taxes  {droUt 
rhmis)  were  to  be  abolished and  the 
other  to  the  soldiers,  calling  upon  then 
to  abandon  a  government  which  wished 
to  reduce  them  to  the  most  abject  sla¬ 
very,  and  considered  tlieir  honourable 
scars,  and  the  laurels  they  bad  earned 
in  the  field  of  glory,  as  so  many  titles 
to  proscription,  and  to  join  the  standard 
of  liberty  which  was  once  more  unfurl¬ 
ed.  The  provisional  government  was 
next  proclaimed ;  after  which  Berton,  in 
quality  of  General  comman<ling  the 
Army  of  the  West,  proceeded  to  ap¬ 
point  a  judge  of  the  peace  at  Th^nezay, 
and  a  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard  at  Thouars,  in  the  room  of  Pom¬ 
bas,  who  was  to  accompany  the  expe- 
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dition  to  Sauraur.  He  then  releaeed 
his  prisoners,  with  an  intimation  to  the 
mayor  that  he  should  be  held  responsU 
hie  for  them.  The  conspirators  then 
assembled  at  the  Place  Lavaux,  outside 
ef  the  town,  placed  the  gendarmes  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  under  the  eye 
of  the  bravest  and  most  decided  of  their 
number,  and  about  mid-day  began  their 
march  for  Saumur. 

This  band,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
men  on  horseback,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  on  foot,  advanced  with  drums  beat¬ 
ing  and  the  tricolor  flag  displayed,  in 
hopes  to  meet,  in  their  line  of  march, 
with  the  reinforcements  they  looked  for 
ftora  the  surrounding  country,  where 
the  people  were  said  to  be  ripe  for  re¬ 
volt.  Sunday  had  been  chosen  as  the 
day  most  favourable  for  mustering  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  peasants  who  were 
not  occupied  ;  but  only  a  small  number 
of  them  joined  the  party.  About  three 
o’clock  they  entered  Montreuil,  half 
way  to  Saumur,  wnth  shouts  of  “  Vive 
lepeuple  !  Vive  la  libertS  !”  just  as  the 
people  were  returning  from  vespers. 
Beiton  had  the  ginhuh  beaten,  and  the 
tocsin  sounded  ;  he  called  the  people 
to  arms,  and  tried  to  prevail  with  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  gendarmerie  to  join  his  party ; 
but  few  persons  took  part  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  officer  of  gendarmerie, 
eluding  his  pressing  instances,  contri¬ 
ved  to  dispatch  one  of  his  gendarmes 
to  Saumur,  to  apprize  the  authorities 
of  what  was  passing. 

This  intelligence  excited  equal  sur¬ 
prise  and  alarm  at  Saumur.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  General  Gentil  Saint- Alphonse, 
commandant  of  the  Military  School,  was 
then  at  Tours,  giving  evidence  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  former  conspiracy.  But  the 
Sub-prefect,  the  Mayor,  the  King’s  At¬ 
torney,  and  the  principal  authorities, 
assembled  in  all  haste.  Several  gen¬ 


darmes  were  dispatched  tn  vedette  along 
the  road,  twenty-four  el^vea  of  the 
school  were  stationed  at  the  Pont- 
Fouchard,  and  about  forty  of  the  filite 
of  the  national  guard,  being  all  that 
could  be  got  together,  were  called  out 
by  M.  de  Maupassant,  the  mayor. 

Nevertheless,  the  conspirators  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  that  they  had  in  the 
town  a  great  number  of  ptisans,  who 
only  waited  the  arrival  of  Berton’s  troop 
to  declare  themselves  ;  and  two  or  three 
emissaries  had  been  sent  in  advance  to 
apprize  them  of  its  approach.  It  was 
about  seven  o’clock,  it  being  then  quite 
dark,  when  Berton  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  town,  at  the  head  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  announced  to  the  videttes 
as  the  advanced  guard  of  a  column  of 
ten  thousand  men.  On  reaching  the 
Pont  Fouchard,  in  front  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  school,  the  young  Delon, 
who  had  lately  left  the  establishment, 
threw  himself  among  his  former  com¬ 
rades,  strongly  pressing  them  to  join  the 
revolt,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Berton, 
calling  upon  their  commander,  Captain 
Bouchon,  not  to  occasion  a  useless  ef¬ 
fusion  of  blood,  in  a  cause  where  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  at  stake. 
Whether  it  was  considered  dangerous 
to  risk  an  attack,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  agsunst  a  body  whose  force  could 
not  then  be  ascertained,  or  whether 
some  distrust  was  entertained  of  the 
disposition  of  the  detachment,  several 
individuals  of  which  had  been  seduced  *, 
it  was  ordered  to  fallback  bythe  bridge, 
and  enter  the  town.  The  Mayor  then 
believed  all  was  lost.  He  bad  only 
been  able,  as  we  have  said,  to  assemble 
about  forty  of  the  41ite  of  the  national 
guard  ;  nevertheless  he  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  advanced  f^inst  Ber¬ 
ton,  who  had  already  passed  the  Pont 
Fouchard.  In  the  mean  time,  another 


*  The  cavalry  school  of  Saumur  vras  soon  after  suppressed,  and  the  Aleves  ordered  to  join 
their  difieient  corps  without  delay. 
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d«tacl)tneiit  errired  frotn  tlie  school,  to 
support  the  former  one,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  m  checking  the  march  of  the  insur¬ 
gents.  The  Mayor,  attended  by  a 
single  national  guard,  then  advanced 
into  the  midst  of  them,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Berton,  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  Berton  said  that  he  was  come 
in  the  name  of  liberty ;  the  Mayor  re¬ 
plied  that  he  could  be  nothing  but  a  re¬ 
bel.  At  this  moment  the  life  of  this 
intrepid  m^strate  was  in  iipminent 
peril,  had  not  Berton  turned  aside  the 
weapons  levelled  at  his  breast.  At 
length,  after  some  further  conference, 
it  was  agreed  that  Berton  should  cause 
his  band  to  retire  on  the  Pont  Fouchard, 
where  it  covered  itself  with  a  barricade 
of  overturned  carts,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed  without  previous  no¬ 
tice.  The  accomplices  of  Berton  have 
accused  him  of  want  of  resolution  at 
this  moment,  and  with  some  justice ; 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  sus¬ 
pended  his  march  in  hope  of  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  town,  by  which  he  would 
be  put  in  possession  of  it  without  re¬ 
sistance  or  bloodshed ;  and,  indeed, 
several  inhabitants  came  to  assure 
him  that  this  would  undoubtedly  take 
place. 

In  the  mean  time  the  authorities, 
then  assembled  in  a  council  of  war,  re¬ 
solved  to  attack  him  at  day  break,  and 
sent,  in  conformity  with  the  pledge  gi¬ 
ven  by  the  Mayor,  to  signify  that  or¬ 
ders  had  been  issued  for  this  purpose. 
Berton  not  having  anticipated  this  re¬ 
sult,  resolved  to  retreat,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  most 
resolute  of  bis  band,  Delon  and  Pom- 
bas,  who  urged  him,  it  is  said,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  penetrate  into  the  town  by 
force.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
order  of  retreat  being  once  given,  his 
troop  dispersed  in  various  directions, 
and  the  gendarmes  who  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  them  thus  found  them- 
Qelves  at  liberty.  Berton  retired  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  his  people  by  Mon- 
treuil,  where  he  rested  several  hours. 


and  then  leisurely  pursued  his  way  to¬ 
wards  Thouars,  a  town  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  where,  as  he  bad  a 
number  of  partisans,  he  calculated  that 
he  would  not  only  be  safe  himself,  but 
obtain  the  means  of  renewing  his  at- 
o  excite  an  insurrection, 
state  of  affairs,  however,  had 
been  materially  changed  since  be  be¬ 
gan  his  march  for  Saumur.  The  sub- 
prefect  of  Bressuire,  M.  de  Vallb,  ha¬ 
ving  repaired  to  Thouars,  and  caused 
the  inhabitants  and  the  municipal  bo¬ 
dy  to  be  assembled,  reproached  them 
for  their  weakness  and  timidity ;  and 
having  collected  a  platoon  of  national 
guards,  all  staunch  royalists,  be  entrust¬ 
ed  to  them  the  defence  of  the  gates. 
He  next  proceeded  to  La  Vend6e, 
where  forty-three  heads  of  parishes  as¬ 
sured  him,  that  on  the  first  blush  of  the 
insurrection,  the  whole  population  had 
risen  en  masse  in  support  of  the  royal 
cause,  and  that  they  required  no  assis¬ 
tance  to  put  down  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made.  As  soon  as  the  check 
experienced  by  the  insurgents  bad  been 
known  at  Thouars,  the  face  of  aifiurs 
had  totally  changed.  The  unfortunate 
persons  who,  misled  by  the  falsehoods 
of  Berton  and  his  associates,  had  at  first 
suffered  themselves  to  give  in  to  the  se¬ 
ditious  movement,  were  loudest  in  their 
execrations  ;  every  one  wished  that  he 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  des.* 

Eerate  proceeding ;  and  Berton,  when 
e  presented  himself  before  the  gates, 
and  saw  the  white  cockade  in  the  hat  of 
the  sentinel,  thought  himself  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  escape  with  the  wrecks 
of  his  party,  against  whom  a  warm  pur¬ 
suit  immediately  commenced.  In  a 
few  days,  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  plot,  were  arrested  at  Saumur ;  but 
several  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast, 
where  it  is  supposed  they  embarked 
for  Spain. 

Berton  was  less  fortunate.  A  re¬ 
port  had  indeed  been  circulated,  thqt 
after  having  wandered  for  a  long  time 
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in  die  woods  of  Ptutbenay,  atnl  in  die 
Yendeon  prorinoe.  called  Le  Bocage, 
he  bad  succeeded  in  gaining  the  coast, 
and  had  embarked  on  board  a  small 
vessel  bound  for  Spain.  Whether  be 
had  really  made  the  attempt  and  failed, 
or  whether  his  fnends  had  put  this  ru¬ 
mour  in  circuladon  to  abate  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  police,  who,  for  two  months, 
bad  exerted  themseU’ea  in  vain  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  retreat,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
interior  of  this  province  he  had  found 
friends  and  an  asylum.  One  of  these, 
Grandmenil  *,  whom  he  subsequently 
accused,  and  we  think  with  justice,  of 
bemg  a  secret  agent  of  the  police,  under¬ 
took  to  perform  a  part,  of  which  the  evi¬ 
dence  led  on  the  trial  explains  neither 
the  character  nor  the  object,  tliough  both 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent  when  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the'case  are  ta¬ 
ken  into  consideration.  He  made  fre¬ 
quent  joumies  to  Paris,  had  agents  in 
the  western  provinces,  and  finally  per¬ 
suaded  Berton  to  appear  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Saumur,  by  flattering  him 
with  the  idea,  that  he  had  gained  |>arti- 
saus  in  the  regiment  of  carabineers  com¬ 
manded  by  Monsieur.  A  quartermas¬ 
ter  of  this  regiment,  called  Woelfell,  ha¬ 
ving  been  secretly  apprised  of  what 
was  going  fonvard,  was  instructed  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence 
of  Belton’s  partisans,  and  to  pretend 
to  form  the  closest  connection  with 


them.  Nature  seems  to  have  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  this  fellow  every  qualification 
necessary  to  form  an  accomplished  trai¬ 
tor  ;  for  in  a  few  days  he  gained  so  far 
upon  the  credulity  of  these  unconscion¬ 
able  simpletons,  by  promising,  among 
other  things,  the  support  of  his  regiment, 
tliat  he  obtained  the  honour  of  being 

firesented  to  the  General  at  a  farm- 
louse  belonging  to  a  notary  of  Gen- 
net  Inear  Saumur)  called  Delalande. 
At  the  first  interview,  it  was  agreed 
that  Woelfell  should  return  and  bring 
with  him  some  of  his  comrades,  for 
whom  he  could  answer  as  for  himself. 
The  second  interview  took  place  on  the 
17tb  of  June,  and  Woelfell  repaired  to 
the  place  of  meeting  with  four  other 
quartermasters,  whom  be  presented  as 
his  comrades  to  Berton,  in  the  presence 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  house  (Dela¬ 
lande)  and  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
called  Baudrillet.  After  a  mutual  in¬ 
terchange  of  compliments,  and  a  few 
general  remarks,  the  tone  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  suddenly  changed.  Wocdfell  and 
his  comrades,  drawing  their  pistols,  sig¬ 
nified  to  Berton  and  his  two  friends 
that  they  must  deliver  up  their  arms 
and  papers,  and  that  the  least  move¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  resistance  would 
be  the  signal  for  their  death.  They 
suflered  themselves  to  be  disarmed  and 
searched ;  after  which  Woelfell  dis¬ 
patched  one  of  his  sub-officers  with  all 


*  This  ruffian,  one  of  the  *'  pmirvoyeun  du  bourreav,"  in  the  bloody  days  of  1793,  and 
at  the  oiomcnt  when,  upon  his  statement,  the  Procureur  G£n6ral  thought  proper  to  insert,  in 
the  indictment  against  Berton  and  his  associates,  the  charges  above  alluded  to,  under  sentence 
of  condemnation  ftar  contumace,  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be  brought  forward  on  the 
trials  which  took  ^ace  at  Poitiers.  So  that  four  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Opposition  were 
publicly  charged  with  treasonable  practices,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  convicted  felon  and  an 
outlaw,  and  at  the  same  time  refused  an  inquiry,  which  they  courted  and  implored.  A 
subsequent  application  to  the  courts  of  law  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Such  is  French  justice 
under  tlie  Ultras,  'fhat  this  ruffian  was  an  agent  of  the  police,  employed  to  discover  Bar¬ 
ton’s  retreat,  and  to  betray  him,  admits  of  no  question ;  and  none  but  an  Ultra  Ministry 
would  have  dared,  upon  the  evidence  of  such  a  miscreant,  to  incriminate  four  distinguished 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  obstinately  to  resist  every  inquiry  and  examination.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  calculated  that  the  calumny  going  abroad  in  a  formal  judicial  document,  with¬ 
out  any  concomitant  and  regular  contradiction,  would  sliake  the  credit  of  these  men  in  the 
j  ryes  of  the  public.  What  sort  of  government  must  that  be,  which  has  recourse  to  such  in- 

!  famous  and  detestable  practices  ? 
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expedition  to  Saumur  for  n  strong  par* 
ty,  and  to  cause  another  to  be  plao^  m 
reiktte  on  the  road,  lest  a  rescue  should 
be  attempted  by  the  peasantry.  A 
moment  after,  seeing  a  man  amre  on 
horseback  (M.  Maignan,  a  rich  neigh¬ 
bouring  proprietor),  Woelfell  *  posted 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  farm-house 
with  a  musket,  ordered  the  gentleman 
to  stop,  and  when  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  summons,  levelled  his  piece,  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  three  sub-ofiicers,  who 
had  Berton  and  his  two  friends  in  cus¬ 
tody,  continued  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
that  critical  situation  till  the  arrival  of 
a  detachment  of  carabineers,  under  the 
escort  of  whom,  Berton,  Delalande,  and 
Baudrillet,  were  conveyed  to  Saumur, 
and  lodged  in  the  castle. 

The  afiair  of  Rochelle,  one  of  the 
ramiications  of  the  general  system  of 
insurrection,  said  to  have  been  planned 
by  the  Carbonari  in  the  capital,  and  pro- 
bitbly  connected,  in  some  measure,  with 
Berton’s  insane  attempt,  is  involved  in 
considerable  mystery.  It  is  impossible 
to  discover  any  tangible  or  distmct  ob¬ 
ject  the  conspirators  had  in  view.  The 
greater  iHimher  of  the  persons  implica¬ 
ted  in  it  belonged  to  the  45th  regiment 
of  the  line,  which  left  Paris  on  the  21st 
of  January  1822,  and  reached  Rochelle 
on  the  12th  of  February,  where  Bories, 
a  seigeant-major,  and  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conspirators,  was  imprisoned  for 
some  breach  of  discipline.  Having 
found  means  to  escape,  he  formed  con¬ 
nections  with  several  sub-officers  be¬ 
longing  to  his  regiment,  who,  it  would 
seem,  were  all  like  himself  memlwrs  of 
Freemason  Lodges,  Chevaliers  of  Li- 
Iterty,  or  of  some  other  secret  associa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  great  achievement  they 
contemplated  was  to  secure  the  avenues 


leading  to  the  barracks,  arrest  the  offi¬ 
cers,  hoist  the  tricolored  flag,  and  join 
the  Carbonari,  who  were  to  appear  in 
the  neighbourhood,  armed  and  prepared 
to  support  them.  But  while  this  mighty 
scheme  was  yet  in  embryo,  it  was  be¬ 
trayed  to  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
the  Marquis  de  Tonstain,  by  Goupillon, 
one  of  the  newly  initiaterl,  who,  seixed 
with  remorse,  and  unable  any  longer  to 
bear  on  his  mind  sucli  an  intolerable 
load  of  guilt,  went  to  the  quarters  of 
the  Marquis,  and  melting  into  tears  re¬ 
vealed  the  wliole  plot.  Upon  the  in¬ 
formation  of  this  lachrymose  conspira¬ 
tor,  or  rather,  perhaps,  agent  of  police, 
a  number  of  unfortunate  men  were  ar¬ 
rested,  of  whom  the  principal  were, 
Bories,  Pommier,  Goubin,  and  Raoulx, 
sub-officers  of  the  45th  lament,  and 
an  advocate  of  the  name  of  Baradere. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  in  regard 
to  these  victims,  either  of  villainy  or 
some  strange  delusion,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequeL 

About  the  time  of  Berton’s  arrest,  an 
event  of  a  more  extraordinary  complex¬ 
ion  took  place  in  Alsace.  According 
to  statements,  which  may  be  considered 
as  official,  the  authorities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine  had,  early  in 
the  month  of  May,  been  apprized  of  at¬ 
tempts,  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals, 
to  practise  on  the  fidelity  of  the  troops. 
This  secret  information  nad  particultur- 
ly  pointed  out  the  Sieur  Caron,  a  re¬ 
tire  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Dragoons, 
who  had  been  involved  in  a  former  af¬ 
fair  of  the  same  description,  but  acquit- 
ed  for  want  of  evidence ;  a  rare  occur¬ 
rence  in  France.  In  the  present  case, 
Caron  had  practised  on,  or  at  least  form¬ 
ed  connections  with,  a  seigeant-major 
of  infantry  in  garrison  at  New  Brisach, 
called  Delzaive ;  and  by  bis  means  w’ith 


•  On  the  27th  of  October  this  military  Judas  very  darrowly  escaped  assassination  at  Sau- 
mur.  A  Wow  aimed  with  a  poinard  at  his  heart,  was  accidentally  turned  aside  by  the  buckle 
of  his  sword-belt.  InUead  of  lieing  brouipit  to  trial  for  the  wanton  murder  of  M.  Maig¬ 
nan,  this  datperado  was  promoted  by  the  uoremroent. 
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the  mib-officera  of  two  regiments  of 
Chasseurs  in  garrison  at  New  Brisach 
and  Colmar,  and  with  a  sergeant  of  in* 
£uitry,  Magnien,  who  were  authorised 
by  their  officers  to  give  in  to  the  over¬ 
tures  of  Caron,  and  to  repair  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  rendezvous,  whether  at  New 
Brisach,  at  Colmar,  or  in  a  wood  be¬ 
tween  these  towns.  In  the  meetings 
which  took  place,  it  was  debated  whe¬ 
ther  they  should  attempt  a  movement 
^  la  Quiroga,  or  confine  themselves  to 
tlie  rescue  of  the  persons  imprisoned  on 
account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Belfort, 
who  were  about  to  be  tried  at  Colmar, 
and  among  whom  Caron  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  friend.  Colonel  Pailhra,  to  whom 
he  paid  frequent  visits  in  prison. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  concert¬ 
ed  by  the  authorities  for  seizing  this  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  and  his  accomplices  in 
Jiagranti  delicto^  it  was  agreed,  at  an 
interview  with  Caron  in  the  wood  on 
the  1st  of  July,  that,  on  the  following 
day,  the  sub-officers,  whom  he  thought 
he  had  gained  over,  should  join  him 
with  two  squadrons,  and  that  he  should 
put  himself  at  their  head,  either  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  proposed  movement,  or  to 
rescue  the  persons  in  confinement  at 
Colmar.  Accordingly,  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July,  the  two 
squadrons,  in  undress  uniforms,  left  Col¬ 
mar  and  New  Brisach  respectively,  in 
a  precipitate  manner  and  as  if  by  st^th, 
under  the  conduct  of  Quartermasters 
Thiers  and  Gerard,  but  with  several 
officers  disguised  as  privates  in  the 
ranks.  In  mounting  their  horses,  they 
were  informed  that  they  were  going  to 
act  for  the  service  of  the  King,  and  that 
they  were  to  execute  promptly  the  or¬ 
ders  of  their  sub-officers. 

'The  squadron  from  Colmar  had  not 
advanced  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
town,  when  it  met  Caron  dressed  as  a 
citizen  and  on  horseback,  but  who,  after 
recognising  Quartermaster  Thiers,  ap¬ 
peared  a  little  afterwards  in  his  cavalry 
uniform,  with  his  arms,  and  the  epau¬ 


lettes  of  his  rank.  Thiers  then  present¬ 
ed  him  to  the  troop,  and  asking  the 
rallying  cry,  Caron  replied,  **  Vite 
tEmpereur”  which  being  repeated  by 
the  Chasseurs,  he  took  the  command 
in  the  name  of  Napoleon  II.  The 
squadron  from  New  Brisach  almost  im¬ 
mediately  arrived  at  the  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  under  the  command  of  Quarter¬ 
master  Gerard,  accompanied  by  Roger, 
the  friend  of  Caron,  and  having  also 
some  officers  disguised  as  privates  in 
its  ranks.  They  then  partook  of  some 
refreshments,  which  Caron  had  prepa¬ 
red,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  orders, 
commenced  their'march  for  Mulhausen. 
Caron  had  informed  his  supposed  ac¬ 
complices  that  he  would  be  joined  by 
some  fugitive  officers  implicated  in  the 
affair  of  Belfort,  and  by  personages  of 
greater  consideration  whom  he  expected 
at  Battenheim  ;  which  sufficiently  ex- 

f)lains  why  the  squadrons,  after  getting 
lim  in  their  power,  continued  to  follow 
and  to  pretend  to  enter  into  his  projects. 

About  ten  o’clock  they  arrived  be¬ 
fore  Ensisheim,  a  small  town  with  a 
house  of  detention  and  a  few  infantry 
in  garrison,  whom  Caron  proposed  to 
surprise,  and  join  to  the  force  already 
under  his  orders  ;  but  Quartermasters 
Thiers  and  Gerard  urged  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  rendezvous.  Caron  yield¬ 
ed  to  their  request,  and  passing  the 
town  of  Ensisheim,  moved  fonvard 
to  Battenheim,  in  order  to  pass  the 
night  there.  On  their  arrival  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Mayor  for  billets ;  and 
while  the  town-clerk  was  delivering 
them  in  his  chamber,  in  presence  of 
Caron,  who  already  manifested  some 
signs  of  uneasiness  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Chasseurs,  one  of  them,  on  a  signal  from 
his  officer,  seized  Caron  round  the  body, 
while  others  rushing  on  him  at  the  same 
instant,  tore  off  his  sabre,  epaulettes, 
and  decorations,  and  made  him,  as  well 
as  his  domestic,  and  his  friend  Roger, 
their  prisoners.  Captun  de  Nicol,  and 
other  officers  in  the  disguise  of  privates. 
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now  resnmod  the  command ;  and  after 
ginng  the  horses  a  little  rest,  set  off, 
about  six  in  the  following  morning,  on 
their  wav  for  New  Brisach  and  Colmar, 
where  they  entered  with  Caron,  his 
friend,  and  bis  servant,  tied  on  a  com¬ 
mon  cart. 

The  conduct  of  the  military  upon 
this  occasion  was  rewarded  by  promo¬ 
tions  and  extraordinary  gratiBcations. 
Captain  de  Nicol  was  appointed  chef  de 
bataillon;  Quartermaster  Thiers  and 
Gerard,  and  Seijeant  Magnien,  were 
made  sub-lieutenants,  with  a  gratuity 
of  1500  francs  (L.62)  each  for  their 
equipment;  Delzaive  received  the  same 
sum ;  and  each  of  the  soldiers  had  an 
extraordinary  gratification,  distributed 
publicly  on  par^e,  at  the  Place  de  Col¬ 
mar,  under  the  eye  of  Lieutenant-  Ge¬ 
neral  CouiU  Pamphile  Lacroix,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fifth  military  division. 

This  event  produced  very  different 
feelings  among  the  Liberal  party,  which 
is  very  numerous  in  Alsace.  A  peti¬ 
tion,  signed  by  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Mulhausen, 
was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  denouncing  the  movement  con¬ 
certed  by  the  two  squadrons  of  Chas¬ 
seurs  as  an  odious  machination  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  population  of  the  country  to 
revolt,  and  praying  for  a  solemn  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  in  relation  to  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  This  petition  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  to  be  reported  in  the 
order  of  its  date,  but  it  was  published 
by  M.  Koechlin,  in  a  pamphlet*,  which 
the  Government  thought  proper  to  pro¬ 
secute,  as  being  deii^atory  and  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  authorities. 

The  persons  implicated  in  the  first 
afiair  of  Saunuir,  and  in  that  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  were  tried  before  the  district- 
courts  of  Saumur  and  Toulon ;  the  at¬ 


tempt  at  Belfort  was  disposed  <ff  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  the  three  others 
(Colmar,  La  Rochelle,  and  Saumur,) 
followed  immediately  after.  Caron  was 
tried  by  a  council  of  war  at  Strasburg, 
found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  embauchagc, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Ro¬ 
ger,  acquitted  of  this  crime,  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  before  the  court  of  assizes 
of  Metz,  fur  conspiring  against  the 
Government,  found  guilty,  and  con¬ 
demned  ;  but  his  sentence  was  after¬ 
wards  commuted  into  twenty  years* 
imprisonment. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  the  Rochelle 
conspirators  were  brought  before  the 
assize  court  of  Paris.  Twelve  of  them, 
among  whom  was  the  Advocate  Bara- 
dere,  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy 
to  overturn  the  Government,  and  the 
thirteen  others  for  having  concealed 
the  plot  twenty-four  hours  after  it  came 
to  tl^ir  knowledge.  The  trial,  which 
presented  many  extraordinary  scenes 
of  altercation  between  the  judge  and 
the  prisoners,  resembling  rather  the 
squabbles  of  a  debating  club,  than  the 
decorous  solemnity  of  a  criminal  court, 
lasted  till  the  5th  of  September,  when 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  finding  Bo- 
ries,  Goubin,  Pommier,  and  Rjsoulx 
guilty  of  the  conspiracy  as  libelled,  and 
Castille,  Dariot-secq,  Lefovre,  Barlet, 
Labour^,  Cochet,  and  Perreton,  of  the 
secondary  crime  of  ‘‘  non-revelation.” 
Sentence  of  death  was  immediately 
pronounced  against  the  four  first  men¬ 
tioned  ;  Castille,  Dariot-secq,  and  Le- 
fovre,  were  condemned  to  five  years* 
imprisonment,  Barlet  to  three,  La- 
bour6,  Cochet,  and  Perreton  to  two; 
to  pay  each  a  fine  of  500  francs,  and 
to  continue  under  surveillance  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  duration  of  their 
imprisonment  respectively.  The  weep¬ 
ing  informer,  Goupillon,  was  of  course 


*  "  Station  Historijue  det  Ev4nemtnt  qui  ont  eu  lieu  d  Colmar,  ef  dans  Us  environs,  Us 
t  ei  S  Juillet."  , 
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acquitted.  The  unhappy  youths  con¬ 
demned,  heard  their  doom  pronounced 
with  calmness,  and  afterwards  met 
death  with  a  constancy  and  firmness 
worthy  of  a  better  cause*.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial,  threatening  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  jury,  (containing 
at  the  bottom  the  words,  **  La  mart, — 
poignard, — le  sang  vtut  du  sang”)  j 
and  after  their  condemnation,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  procure  their  escape 
from  the  Bicetre,  by  bribing  the  jailor : 
the  prisoners  testified  the  utmost  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  former,  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  Government  defeated  the  latter. 

Berton  and  his  accomplices  were 
put  on  their  trial  before  the  court  of 
assize  at  Poitiers,  on  the  26th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Of  fifty-six  individuals  compri¬ 
sed  in  the  act  of  accusation,  only  thirty- 
eight  appeared  to  take  their  trial.  The 
proceedings  lasted  till  the  12th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  Berton,  Caffe,  Saug§, 
Henri  Fradin,  Sennechault,  and  Jaglin, 
were  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Co¬ 
lonel  Alix  had  also  been  convicted  of 
the  capital  offence,  by  a  majority  of 


seven  to  five  of  the  jury;  buttbejudgee 
having  coincided  with  tlie  minority,  he 
was  acquitted  on  this  head,  declared 
guilty  of  not  revealing  the  plot,  and 
with  seven  others  condemned  to  five 
years’  imprisonment.  Besides  these, 
twenty-five  were  sentenced  to  varimis 
terms  of  imprisonment,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  fines  of  from  500  to  1000 
francs,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
respective  cases.  Berton  suffered  the 
sentence  of  the  law  in  the  public  square 
of  Poitiers,  with  the  most  unshrinking 
constancy,  and  even  heroism.  Extend¬ 
ed  on  the  fatal  plank,  and  after  his 
bead  was  placed  under  the  knife,  he 
shouteil  with  a  strong  and  stea^  voice, 
“  Encore  une  fois,  vive  la  France  / 
vive  la  liberie  ! '  Caffi^  escaped  the  ig¬ 
nominy  of  a  public  execution  by  sui¬ 
cide  ;  Saugh  and  Jaglin  were  executed 
at  Thouars  on  the  7tb ;  and  Fradin 
and  Sennechault  had  their  sentence 
commuted,  the  former  into  twenty,  and 
the  latter  into  fifteen  years’  impriron- 
ment  f . 

The  agitation  which  these  afiaira 


*  For  an  account  of  the  execution  of  these  men,  see  Chronicle,  September  21. 

f  There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  these  trials  which  are  deserving  of 
■otice.  The  existence  of  secret  societies  to  a  great  extent  in  France  seems  to  be  established, 
by  the  admission  of  the  unhappy  men  who  were  condemned,  both  at  Poitiers  and  Paris ;  and 
it  has  been  said,  that  all  these,  like  the  different  societies  of  the  Jesuits,  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  central  power,  which  regulated  all  their  proceedings,  though  this  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  conjectural.  But  as  it  is  eviden;,  both  by  what  took  place  on  the  trial  of  the  Rochelle 
and  Saumur  conspirators,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  of  Colmar  and  New  Brisach, 
that  tbe  police  and  the  military  were  mainly  instrumental  in  inciting  and  provoking  all  these 
pahry  attempts  at  insurrection,  it  is  not  altogether  unwarrantable  to  conclude,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  some  hand  in  these  associations,  and  tliat  they  were  employed,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  police,  who  knew  perfectly  what  was  passing  in  each,  to  produce  the  roovementa 
which  the  Government  was  afterwards  to  punish,  when  they  had  served  their  purpose  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  public  from  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Ministry  for  tbe  subversion  of  li¬ 
berty  in  France  and  other  countries. 

In  the  next  place,  the  achamement  of  Government  towards  the  unhappy  men  who  were  put 
on  their  trial,  is  well  deserving  of  remark.  Berton,  for  instance,  was  refused  the  counsel 
whom  he  had  selected  to  defend  him,  and  kindly  offered  one  selected  by  the  public  prosecu¬ 
tor.  No  proceeding,  surely,  could  have  been  more  iniquitous  and  tyrannical  than  thi^  Ber¬ 
ton  spurned  the  selection  of  the  Government,  and  defended  himself  with  a  spirit,  ability,  and 
even  eloquence,  of  which  he  was  not  supposed  capable.  Tbe  same  thing  happened  to  one  of 
tbe  individuals  imidicated  in  tbe  affair  of  Colmar.  Several  advocates  who  bad  defended  their 
clients  a  little  too  warmly  for  the  taste  of  the  Government,  were  reprimanded,  os  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  In  short,  a  more  shameful  prostitution  of  public  jus¬ 
tice  docs  not  disgrace  the  criminal  records  of  any  kingdom. 
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had  produced  did  not  termioate  with 
them,  but  was  prolong^  by  others, 
which  attracted  the  atteotiou  of  the 
public  in  a  scarcely  inferior  degree ; 
namely,  the  convictions  that  ensu^  for 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  jury,  for 
the  attempt  to  bribe  the  jailor  of  the 
BicStre,  and  against  the  editors  of  cer¬ 
tain  journals,  accused  of  bad  faith  in 
reporting  the  proceedings  at  the  trials 
of  the  conspirators.  A  complmnt  was 
likewise  made  by  MM.  Lafitte,  K6ra- 
try,  Bemamin  Constant,  and  Foy,  a- 
gainst  M.  Mangin,  Procureur-General 
^  Poitiers,  on  account  of  certain  charges 
contained  in  the  act  of  accusation,  and 
repeated  in  his  speech  of  the  5th  of 
September ;  but  the  Court  of  Cassation 
decided  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
a  prosecution. 

Independently  this  complaint,  pre¬ 
ferred  in  common  with  his  colleagues, 
M.  Benjamin  Constant  had  published 
two  brochures  in  the  form  of  letters, 
the  one  addressed  to  M.  Mangin,  who 
had  accused  him  of  having  first  seduced 
and  led  into  rebellion  the  unhappy 
Ca£f6,  and  then  basely  abandoned  him ; 
and  the  second  to  M.  de  Carrere,  Sub¬ 
prefect  of  Saumur,  who,  in  a  deposition 
made  by  him  in  relation  to  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  town,  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  journey  undertaken  by  M. 
Constant,  in  which  he  had  happened 
to  pass  through  Saumur,  insinuated 
that  the  female  who  travelled  with  him 
was  not  his  wife,  but  his  concubine. 
These  letters,  which  made  a  great 
noise,  were  referred  to  the  tribunal  of 
correctional  police.  In  vmn  did  M. 
Constant  allege  in  his  defence,  that  he 
had  only  exposed  calumnies,  fur  which 
he  could  obtain  no  other  satisfaction ; 
the  letters  were  considered  as  defama¬ 
tory,  and  injurious  to  the  public  func¬ 
tionaries  in  the  dischai^e  of  their  duty, 
and  he  was  condemned  for  the  first,  to 
a  month’s  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of 
500  francs,  and  for  the  second,  to  six 
weeks’  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  100 
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francs.  'This  sentence  having  been 
appealed  from,  both  by  the  Ministry 
and  M.  Constant,  the  Royal  Court 
discharged  the  imprisonment,  but  ar 
warded  a  fine  of  lUOO  francs,  which  the 
Liberals  regarded  as  a  sort  of  victory. 

Never  Ministry  showed  themselves 
more  inexorable  than  the  present,  to 
every  thing  that  could  be  construed  in¬ 
to  an  offence  of  the  press,  especially 
after  they  were  armed  with  the  new 
law.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which 
you  might  not  see  on  the  benches  of 
the  correctional  police  or  Royal  Court, 
a  poor  writer  or  editor,  arraigned  ftar 
some  unguarded  expression,  tm  peu 
trap  forte,  on  one  or  other  of  the  almost 
infinite  number  of  subjects  which  the 
new  law  rendered  it  criminal  to  touch 
on,  or  even  allude  to ;  and  the  whole 
of  them,  almost  without  exception,  w'ere 
subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
varying  in  amount  and  degree  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  severity  exer¬ 
cised  to  the  Opposition,  was  the  indul¬ 
gence  shown  to  the  Government  press, 
which,  secure  of  impunity,  and  grow¬ 
ing  bold  as  its  antagonist  was  crippled 
and  fettered,  began,  in  imitation  of  the 
Ministerial  press  in  another  country  we 
could  name,  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of 
the  foulest  and  most  atrocious  libels  a- 
gainst  every  man  known  to  entertain 
liberal  principles,  and  marked  out  by 
the  Ultras  as  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  This  diabolical  system  has 
elsewhere  received  an  effectual  check, 
by  means  of  that  most  invaluable  insti¬ 
tution,  trial  by  jury ;  how  long  it  may 
continue  in  France,  where  ip  all  cases 
of  alleged  libel  the  accused  has  no 
longer  that  benefit,  is  a  point  which 
time  and  circumstances  alone  can  de¬ 
termine. 

'The  conduct  latterly  pursued  by  the 
French  Government  towards  Spain,  the 
hatred  with  which  it  was  known  to  re- 
ganl  the  constitutional  system,  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  protection  it  had  al- 
s 
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most  uiieuly  affor(le<I  to  the  partisans 
of  the  Faith,  and  the  approaching  Con¬ 
gress  at  Verona,  wliere  the  actual  state 
of  the  Peninsula  was  to  be  taken  into 
the  serious  consideration  of  that  august 
conclave,  naturally  6xed  the  attention- 
of  the  people  of  France,  and  we  may 
add  of  Europe,  upon  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
announce  that  the  French  Government 
was  preparing  for  the  latter.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  bad  visited  the 
ports  of  the  Channel,  and  given  orders 
for  equipping  and  manning  a  number 
of  ships  of  war ;  considerable  reinforce- 
nents  had  been  sent  to  the  sanatary 
cordon,  now  converted  into  an  army 
of  observation;  40,000  men  of  the 
class  of  1822  were  called  out,  and  the 
utmost,  exertions  were  used  to  improve 
the  condition  and  discipline  of  the 
troops.  It  was  well  known,  tliat  as  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  France 
could  not  declare  war  upon  Spain  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  at  least,  if  not  the 
support,  of  the  other  great  powers  ;  but 
it  was  equally  well  understood,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Britain,  the  new 
onler  of  things  in  Spain  was  viewed  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Alliance  with 
as  much  hatred  as  by  France,  and  no 
obstruction  was  likely  to  arise  in  that 
quarter.  The  news  which  daily  ar¬ 
rived,  after  Congress  had  met,  conhrm- 
ed  these  anticipations.  Britain  alone, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  give 
an  account  of  the  proGce<ling8  of  the 
Congress,  declined  to  become  a  party 
to  any  measure  of  agression  f^mnst 
Spain,  and  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  me<liator.  But  it  was  soon  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  negative  line  of  policy 
which  she  thought  proper  to  adopt  on 
this  occasion,  would  not  present  any 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  object 
which,  with  the  French  Ultras,  was 


paramount  to  all  others ;  namely,  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  of  Cadiz, 
and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  that  uncontrolled  power  which  be 
possessed  before  the  revokttion  of  1820. 

In  the  meantime,  aremarkalde  schism 
took  place  among  the  royalist  party, 
hitherto  so  closely  united  in  princ^le 
and  in  policy.  According  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  accredited  journal  *,  they 
were  divided  into  “  politicians”  and 
“  fanatics,”  the  latter  wishing  for  war 
without  consideration  and  without  de¬ 
lay,  the  former  balancing  the  motives 
and  the  dangers  against  the  hopes  and 
the  advantages.  The  liberal  and  im¬ 
partial  part  of  mankind  will  probably 
consider  this  schism  more  apparent 
than  real,  since  there  was  one  great 
subject  on  which  both  sides,  however 
they  might  differ  in  the  matter  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  political  calculation,  were 
entirely  at  one ;  we  mean,  in  a  thorough 
and  prevailing  hatred  of  liberty. 

We  will  not  anticijmte  here  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  Spain.  It  is  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  Viscount  de  Montmorency, 
leaving  his  colleagues  (MM.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  De  la  F'erronays,  and  De 
Caraman)  at  Verona,  returned  to  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  November,  to  render 
an  account  of  his  mission,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  adhesion  of  the  French  Cabi¬ 
net  to  the  arrangements  {^[reed  upon 
at  Verona,  particularly  the  simulta¬ 
neous  recall  of  the  Ministers  of  all  the 
great  allied  powers.  This  proposal 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  I^resident 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  who  repre¬ 
sented,  that  if  the  affair  was  left  to 
France,  she  had  a  right  to  manage  it  in 
her  own  way ;  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  take,  in  concert  with  other 
powers,  measures  which,  instead  of  at- 
tauiing  her  object,  might  place  it  at  a 


Tbe  Journal  det  Debals,  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  and  control  of  M.  de  VilUIe, 
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greater  distance  than  ever;  and  that, 
above  all,  she  ought  not  to  be  obliged 
to  pursue  a  course,  which,  by  breaking 
off  abruptly  the  negociations,  destroyed 
every  hope  of  arriving  at  a  pacific  result. 
M.  de  Villdle  was,  therefore,  of  (pi¬ 
nion,  that  the  declarations  of  the  allied 
powers  should  be  followed  up  by  still 
more  energetic  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  that  M.  de  la  Garde 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  some 
time  longer  at  Madrid,  to  wait  the  re¬ 
sult.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Mont¬ 
morency  wished  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  powers,  by  recaUing  the 
French  Minister  from  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
Verona,  where  he  had  given  a  pledge 
to  this  effect,  under  his  own  personal 
responsibility.  There  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  principles 
laid  down  at  Congress ;  the  only  point 
was  the  form  of  the  declaration ;  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  re¬ 
maining  for  M^e  time  undecided,  the 
Council  at  len^h,  on  the  25th  of  De¬ 
cember,  declar^  in  favour  of  the  course 
recommended  by  M.  de  VillSle.  This 
led  to  the  immediate  resignation  of  M. 
de  Montmorency,  notwithstanding,  on 
his  arrival  from  Verona,  and  rendering 
an  account  of  his  mission,  his  Majesty 
bad  been  so  highly  pleased  with  bis 


conduct  at  Congress,  that  h«  raised  him 
to  the  highest  grade  of  the  peerage,  by 
creating  him  a  Duke,  in  testimony 
the  services  which  be  had  just  render¬ 
ed  the  Crown. 

As  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  cmi- 
siderable  speculation  was  for  some  days 
afloat,  as  to  who  would  be  fixed  upon 
as  the  Duke  de  Montmorency's  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  But  conjecture  was  soon  set 
at  rest  by  a  royu  ordonnance,  dated 
the  28th  (ff  December,  appointing  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  to  the  vacant  office. 
This  personage,  who  has  acquired  won¬ 
derful  celebrity  in  France,  by  a  turgid 
and  declamatory  book  on  the  Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  was  probably 
indebted  for  bis  promotion  to  the  in¬ 
timate  connection  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  conjoined  with 
the  furious  Ultraism  for  which  he  had 
made  himself  so  notorious.  For  some 
time  he  coquetted  with  his  iq>point- 
ment,  expressing  a  wish  tliat  be  would 
be  permitted  to  refuse  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  nonour  which  his  Majesty  bad  pro¬ 
posed  to  confer ;  but  at  lengtli  he  suffer¬ 
ed  himself  to  be  persuaded  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  acceptance,  and  became  Mi¬ 
nister  for  Foreign  A^rs. 
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— Its  Suppression. — Change  of  Ministry. — Execution  oj'  Elio. — Progress 
of  the  Insurrection. — Royalist  Regency  at  Urgel. — Appointment  of  Mina. — 
Measures  taken  to  augment  the  Military  Force. — Mina  takes  the  field. — 
Siege  of  CastelfoUit.—Dfeat  f  D*Eroles. — Successive  ’Defeats^  and  Ex- 
puUion  f  the  Royalists  from  the  Spanish  Territory. — Movements  on  the 
French  Frontier — at  Madrid. 


The  year  1822  opened,  in  Spain, 
amid  the  most  perilous  collision  of 
the  contending  tactions.  Both  were 
in  a  state  of  partial  indeed,  but  open 
rebellion  against  the  Executive  Go* 
vemment.  On  one  side,  the  great 
democratic  cities  of  the  south,  with 
Cadiz  and  Seville  at  their  head,  open¬ 
ly  refused  to  obey  a  Ministry  whom 
they  considered  as  hostile  to  the  con- 
Btitutional  system,  or  at  least  as  in¬ 
capable  of  maintaining  it  in  due  vi¬ 
gour.  On  the  other  hand,  their  dead- 
fy  opponents,  the  Defenders  of  the 
Faith,  were  already,  in  the  northern 
provinces,  mustering  that  insurrec¬ 
tion,  which  was  destined  soon  to  be¬ 
come  so  formidable.  The  excesses 
daily  committed  by  the  respective 
parties  more  and  more  exasperated 
each  against  the  other,  and  served 
continually  as  fuel  and  motive  to 
fresh  corresponding  excesses.  Be¬ 
tween  those  contending  factions  was 
the  King,  studiously  seeking  to  para¬ 


lyse  his  own  Government,  leagued  in 
heart  with  the ‘rebels  against  it,  and 
earnestly  labouring  to  make  its  evils 
more  glaring,  in  order  to  re-establish 
on  its  ruins  his  own  absolute  sway. 

The  most  urgent  and  formidable 
symptom  was  the  state  of  the  refrac¬ 
tory  cities,  which  openly  resisted  the 
Ministry,  and  even  the  mandate  of 
the  Cortes,  by  which  they  were  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  obey  it.  The  new  com¬ 
mandants  and  political  chiefs  ar¬ 
rived  at  Seville  and  Cadiz ;  and  the 
existing  authorities  there  shewed  at 
first  a  disposition  to  admit  them.  At 
Cadiz,  Jauregui  announced  to  the 
city  his  successors,  whom  he  loaded 
with  panegyrics,  particularly  extoll¬ 
ing  the  uniform  attachment  which 
they  had  manifested  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Next  day,  however,  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  that  the  execution  of  the 
ministerial  order  was  suspended, 
**  on  account  of  representations  made 
by  this  community  to  the  authori- 
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ties.**  In  fact,  the  violent  democra¬ 
tic  partisans  had  taken  the  alarm, 
and*called  together  their  adherents. 
Having  formed  a  numerous  assem¬ 
blage,  they  held  their  sitting  in  the 
open  square  of  the  constitution, 
where  they  voted  that  no  obedience 
should  be  paid  to  the  orders  of  the 
present  administration.  Ihe  autho¬ 
rities,  not  perhaps  very  loth,  held 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  ac¬ 
quiescing.  Notice  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  was  instantly  sent  to  Seville, 
with  an  invitation  to  that  city  to  con¬ 
cur  in  a  similar  course.  The  Exal- 
tadot  there,  under  a  daring  leader  of 
the  name  of  Regato,  were  abundant¬ 
ly  forward  in  accepting  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Velasco,  the  commandant, 
was  disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  but 
Escovado,  the  political  chief,  sup- 

f>orted  a  contrary  course;  and  Ve- 
asco  felt,  that  by  yielding  he  would 
lose  the  conhdence  of  his  paVty,  and 
might  even  expose  himself  to  per¬ 
sonal  danger.  Seville  therefore  main¬ 
tained  an  attitude  of  resistance'.  The 
Marquis  of  Campoverde,  and  Don 
Moreno  Daoix,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  suppress  the  disorder,  pau¬ 
sed  at  Cordova,  dreading  to  provoke 
a  contest,  which  must  be  disastrous, 
and  might  be  perilous. 

In  this  rebellious  system,  Seville 
and  Cadiz  were  cheered  by  all  the 
great  cities,  who  assured  them  of 
their  determination  to  follow  the  same 
course,  whenever  they  should  be  put 
to  the  trial.  Valencia,  in  particular, 
made  itself  conspicuous  by  tumul¬ 
tuary  zeal  in  the  cause.  A  large 
multitude  being  assembled,  and  ha¬ 
rangued  from  the  stone  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  political  chief  was  call¬ 
ed  upon,  in  a  ii’anner  in  which  he 
could  not  safely  resist,  to  assemble 
the  municipality,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  an  address.  The  municipa¬ 
lity  being  called,  an  address  ready 
made  was  immediately  presented,  and 


though  the  most  violent  of  uny 
drawn  up,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Besides  concurring  in  the  censures 
upon  Ministers,  and  in  approbation 
or  the  condifct  of  Cadiz,  it  dwelt  with 
peculiar  bitterness  on  the  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  pronoun¬ 
ced  in  the  former  year  against  Eli^ 
and  concluded  by  open  threats  of 
war,  declaring  that  Valencia  **  would 
obey  no  authority  opposed  to  its  air- 
dent  wishes,  and  would  admit  nO 
middle  term  between  liberty  and 
death.”  , 

Catalonia  might  be  considered  as 
the  head  quarters  of  both  parties  ; 
liberalism  in  its  utmost  extreme  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  great  towns,  while  the 
rugged  mountains  of  the  interior  pre¬ 
pared  already  the  germ  of  a  terrible 
royalist  insurrection.  Barcelona,  late¬ 
ly  desolated  by  pestilence,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  collect  its  inhabitants,  and 
resume  its  flourishing  aspect;  yet 
though  Just  emerged  trom  such  cala¬ 
mities,  It  hesitated  not  to  throw  itself 
into  the  career  of  political  conten¬ 
tion.  This  disposition  was  put  to  the 
trial  by  the  appearance  of  Villacam- 
pa,  with  a  commission  from  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  to  assume  the  military  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  though  his  constitutional 
character  was  unexceptionable,  the 
city  made  not  a  moment’s  hesitation  in 
disobedience.  Villacampa,  unwilling 
to  come  to  extremities,  took  post  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  city,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  prevent  the  disafiection 
from  spreading,  and  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  to  submit.  All  the  mi¬ 
litia,  however,  drew  up;  and  being  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  regiment  of  Cor^va, 
which  came  over  to  their  side,  they 
mustered  8000  men  in  arms,  and  set 
at  defiance  all  attempts  to  rednee 
them  by  force.  They  now  resolved 
that  they  would  not  obey  any  order 
of  Ministers,  and  that  the  city  should 
be  declared  independent  till  the  re¬ 
moval  of  that  body.  They  conclnd- 
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ed  bjrjproclaimiog  this,  <*  tha  glorious 
day  ofRarcelona.’ *  N o  outrage,  how¬ 
ler,  took  place,  though  it  was  at  ooe 
time  apprehended.  , 

Amid  these  agitations  and  tumul. 
tuarj  demands,  the  King  remained 
for  a  long  time  obstinate  in  refusing 
to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  or  eren  to 
accept  their  repeatedly  proffered  re¬ 
signation.  It  was  understood,  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  State, 
a  majority,  with  Castanos  at  their 
head,  vot^  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
They  urged,  no  doubt  with  some 
plausibility,  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  removal  was  demanded,  afforded 
alone  a  sufficient  motive  for  refusing 
it ;  and  added,  that  the  vote  of  the 
Cortes  against  Ministers  had  been 
entirely  the  work  of  a  faction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  represented, 
that  the  state  of  the  nation  was  ur¬ 
gent  ;  and  that  in  all  representative 
overnments,  the  Sovereign  was  un- 
er  the  occasional  necessity  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  Ministers,  who  could  not  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  in  the  national  as¬ 
sembly.  At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
the  latter  arguments,  enforced  by  the 
continued  ^oomy  aspect  of  public 
affiiirs,  prevailed.  On  the  17tb  January 
Ferdinand  announced  to  the  Cortes, 
that  he  had  accepted  the  resignation 
of  hisMinisters,  marking,  however,  his 
discontent,  by  declaring  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  their  services,  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  constitution,  their 
loyalty  to  his  person,  and  their  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
pacification  of  all  the  revolted  cities. 
The  submission  of  several,  indeed,  had 
preceded  the  change.  Corunna  was 
the  first,  where  Mina,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  made  way  for  the  successor 
appointed  to  him.  Indeed,  the  ge¬ 
neral  spirit  of  Gallicia  ran  in  quite 
a  contrary  direction.  At  Lugo  and 
Orense,  where  the  democratic  chiefs 


made  attempts  at  resistance,  the  po¬ 
pulace  rose,  broke  their  windows,'an4 
their  lives  even  were  with  difficulty 
saved.  At  Cadiz,  on  the  10th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  Jauregui  resigned  his  place  to 
Romanti,  who  bad  been  appointed  his 
successor.  'Hie  change  did  not  take 
place  without  open  clamour  on  the 
part  of  a  great  body  of  the  citizens, 
which  however  he  exerted  himself  in 
suppressing.  This  intelligence  he 
transmitted  to  the  Cortes,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  defence  of  his  conduct, 
which,  on  the  17th,  was  referred  to  a 
committee.  Seville  continued  still  in 
open  rebellion  till,  on  the  11th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  tranquillity  was  at  last  re¬ 
stored  there,  and  the  new  authorities 
acknowledged.  The  conduct  of  Es- 
covado,  the  late  political  chief,  be¬ 
came  also  a  subject  of  inquiry  to  the 
Cortes;  but  both  he  and  Jauregui 
were,  prudently  perhaps,  acquitted  oy 
the  report  of  the  committee.  In  the 
other  great  cities,  the  fall  of  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  was  celebrated  as  a  signal  tri¬ 
umph;  but  they  nevertheless  pro¬ 
fessed  their  readiness  to  obey  what¬ 
ever  orders  might  emanate  from  the 
succeeding  administration. 

The  King  remained  for  some  time 
in  suspense  as  to  the  choice  of  a  Mi¬ 
nistry,  and  the  Cortes  do  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  steps  tending  to¬ 
wards  dictation.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  introduce  any  decided  friends 
of  his  own,  he  looked  from  the  first 
only  to  the  moderate  among  the  con¬ 
stitutional  leaders.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  the  Conde  de  Toreno,  and  Ca- 
latrava,  were  mentioned  as  in  this 
view  having  the  best  claims.  At 
length  the  first  of  these  obtained  the 
preference,  and  was  lefl  to  form  a 
Ministry  out  of  his  own  immediate 
adherents.  The  new  Minister,  and 
the  whole  of  the  moderate  constitu¬ 
tional  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
were  exposed  at  this  time  to  consider¬ 
able  odium,  in  consequence  of  propo- 
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sition*  brought  forward  by  them  io  the 
Cortes.  As  the  turbulent  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  cities  bad  been  chiefly 
inflamed  by  the  popular  clubs,  the 
orators  of  which  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  violence  with  which  they  sup¬ 
ported  their  favourite  system,  a  law 
was  introduced,  which  at  once  re¬ 
pressed  the  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
and  subjected  these  clubs  to  a  strict 
surveillance,  considered  incompati¬ 
ble  with  their  very  existence.  At 
this  proposition,  the  indignation  of 
the  multitude  of  Madrid  was  inflam¬ 
ed  to  the  most  culpable  pitch.  The 
Conde  de  Toreno,  considered  its 
main  supporter,  was  attacked  in  bis 
house  by  a  band  of  anarchists,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  animated  by  the  most 
bloody  designs,  and  escaped  only 
by  a  back  door.  He  was  obliged 
thenceforth  to  be  defended  in.  bis 
house  by  a  constant  guard,  and  to  be 
escorted  by  it  to  and  from  the  hall  of 
assembly ;  so  that  the  mob  held  him 
a  species  of  prisoner.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  Cortes  appointed  to  inquire 
into  these  proceedings  seems  to  nave 
treated  them  too  mildly,  and  to  have 
pointed  out  only  slight  and  ordinary 
methods  for  their  suppression. 

The  Cortes,  however,  proceeded 
with  the  repressive  laws,  and  on  the 
18th  of  February  a  report  favourable 
to  their  adoption  was  received  from 
the  committee.  Calatrava,  however, 
opposed  this  report,  insisting  that  the 
evils  of  the  nation  could  be  radically 
cured  only  by  a  vigorous  administra¬ 
tion.  The  change  now  made  was 
more  nominal  than  real,  and  the  new 
Ministry  was  in  no  degree  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  that  to  which  it  succeed¬ 
ed.  The  motion,  however,  founded 
upon  this  judgment,  was  negatived  by 
90  to  46.  The  laws  were  passed  and 
acted  upon  ;  the  most  violent  of  the 
popular  clubs  were  shut  up ;  the  po¬ 
lice  was  strictly  enforced,  and  sup¬ 
ported  when  necessary  by  a  military 


guard.  Thus  Madrid  and  the  other 
great  cities  resumed  somewhat  of  a 
tranquil  aspect. 

While  these  agitations  prevailed 
in  the  interior,  the  frontier  provin¬ 
ces,  and  particularly  Navarre,  pr». 
sented  the  opening  scenes  of  that 
terrible  insurrection,  which  was  preg¬ 
nant  with  such  fatal  consequences  to 
the  constitutional  system.  The  first 
symptoms  appeared  in  the  small  towns 
of  Lower  Arragon.  At  Caspe,  Al- 
caniz,  and  Calatayud,the  stone  of  the 
constitution  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
absolute  King  proclaimed.  Troops, 
however,  being  speedily  drawn  from 
Madrid  and  Saragossa,  General  Aiava 
entered  tliese  towns,  whence  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  sedition  either  fled,  or  were 
apprehended  and  punished.  Huesca, 
in  Upper  Arragon,  from  its  remote 
situation,  was  enabled  to  hold  out  for 
a  longer  time.  But  it  was  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Navarre,  the  vall^s  of  Roncal 
and  Goni,  those  deep  Pyrenean  re¬ 
cesses,  that  insurrection  first  shewed 
itself  on  a  great  scale.  Don  Juan  de 
Villanueva,  an  ancient  associate  of 
Mina,  nod  who  had  even  accompa. 
nied  him  to  Paris,  but  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  him  in  principle,  and 
known  among  the  Spaniards  by  the 
familiar  name  of  Juannito,  and  San¬ 
tos  Ladron,  also  an  active  partisan  in 
the  war  of  independence,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  whole  mass  of  the  peasantry 
was  on  their  side  ;  and  even  from  the 
towns,  where  the  prevailing  spirit  was 
constitutional,  many  of  the  lower 
ranks,  and  of  those  connected  with 
the  church,  hied  to  the  mountains  to 
join  the  bands  there  forming.  An 
early  object  of  wonder  was  the  large 
funds  by  which  this  war  was  support¬ 
ed,  while  it  remained  yet  mysterious 
whence  they  were  derived.  High 
bounties  were  given  to  recruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  brought  horses, 
and  regular  pay  was  issued  at  a  tune 
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when  the  regular  troops  dreirneitber 
paj  nor  subsistence,  except  bj  for* 
ced  contributions.  The  insurrection 
soon  spread  into  Biscay ;  and  a  priest 
with  100  peasants  bad  nearly  occu* 
pied  Bilboa.  The  utmost  exertions 
were  made  to  assemble  troops ;  the 
militia  in  mass  were  called  out,  bat¬ 
talions  were  drawn  from  St  Sebas¬ 
tian,  Saragossa,  and  eren  from  Bur¬ 
gos.  Thus,  a  force  of  2  or  SOOO  men 
was  collected,  against  which  the  re¬ 
bels  were  unable  to  make  any  regu¬ 
lar  stand.  But  they  still  overran  the 
open  country,  cut  off  small  detached 
parties,  and  left  the  regular  troops 
in  possession  only  of  the  large  towns 
ana  fortified  positions.  Forces,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  be  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  till  at  length  they  were 
reckoned  to  amount  to  6000;  and 
these  being  vigorously  and  ably  di¬ 
rected  by  Lopez  Banos,  the  force  of 
the  insurgents  was  broken,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  refuge,  either 
in  France,  or  by  wandering  in  de¬ 
tached  bands,  amid  the  most  inac¬ 
cessible  mountains. 

In  consequence  of  these  various 
events,  Spain,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Cortes  early  in  March,  appeared  to 
enjoy  a  state  of  unwonted  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  to  be  beginning  to  breathe 
from  so  many  troubles.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  that  though 
since  the  last  election  servile  princi¬ 
ples  had  evidently  made  progress, 
and  had  even  absorbed  the  numeri¬ 
cal  majority  of  the  population,  the 
new  Cortes,  elected  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  was  much  more  liberal  than 
its  predecessor.  This  must  give  rise 
to  the  suspicion,  that  the  people  in 
the  country  districts  either  were  care¬ 
less,  or  were  obstructed  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  elective  rights ;  that  the 
immediate  choice  of  deputies  being 
made  by  delegates  who  assembled  in 
the  great  cities,  those  delegates  were, 
in  these  central  scats  of  liberalism, 


either  overpersuaded,  or  overawed 
into  a  choice  different  from  that  which 
would  have  been  desired  by  their 
constituents.  This  disposition  was 
clearly  manifested  by  the  choice,  for 
their  president,  of  Riego,  whose  name 
was  the  signal  and  watchword  of  a 
liberalism  closely  bordering  on  tur¬ 
bulence.  I'he  session  was  opened, 
however,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  with 
the  usual  complimentary  speeches  on 
both  sides. 

The  first  object  to  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Cortes  was  called,  and 
one  of  a  very  painful  nature,  was 
the  state  of  the  finances.  The  pu¬ 
blic  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
L. 8,600,000  Sterling;  while  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  taxes,  rated  at  the  very 
highest,  fell  two  millions  short  of  that 
amount.  The  estimates  were,  how¬ 
ever,  referred  to  a  committee,  with 
instructions  to  consider  every  possi¬ 
ble  means  of  reducing  them. 

The  Extraordinary  Cortes,  before 
their  separation,  had  been  occupied 
with  the  af&irs  of  the  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  new  world.  Various 
propositions  had  been  submitted,  by 
the  Council  of  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  tliose  ties  which  were 
now  almost  entirely  broken.  Among 
these  were  even  mentioned,  on  one 
side,  the  concluding  of  an  armistice 
for  six  ^ears,  and  on  the  other  the 
calling  in  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  committee  of  the  Cortes,  how¬ 
ever,  repelled  these  suggestions,  and 
contented  itself  with  recommending 
that 'Commissioners  should  be  sent 
out  to  receive  and  transmit  any  pro¬ 
positions  which  might  be  made  by 
the  revolted  colonies.  In  the  debate 
which  followed,  this  measure  was  re¬ 
presented  as  very  nugatory,  unless  in 
so  far  as  it  implied  a  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
which  indeed  some  were  of  opinion 
should  be  at  once  made.  So  great  a 
contrariety  of  opinion,  however,  pre- 
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Tailed,  that  no  definitiTe  resolution 
was  adopted. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  Minlater 
for  Foreign  Affairs  made  his  report, 
which  presented  a  general  picture  of 
eace  and  security.  With  the  Bar¬ 
ary  States,  Spain  was  in  perfect  ami¬ 
ty  ;  and  by  a  strict  neutrality  she  a- 
Toided  any  danger  of  being  involved 
in  the  civil  wars  which  shook  the 
empire  of  Morocco.  The  relations 
of  Spain  with  Portugal,  and  with  Eng¬ 
land,  were  entirely  amicable.  K  ussia 
had  officially  acknowledged  her  am¬ 
bassador.  France  alone  presented  a 
suspicious  aspect ;  but  from  her,  too, 
assurances  of  pacific  intention  had 
been  received. 

*  During  this  breathing  time,  the 
Cortes  had  leisure  to  pursue  their 
plans  of  interior  administration.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  the  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  a  project  for  the  new  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  clergy.  The  change 
was  certainly  of  the  most  sweeping 
description.  To  each’  metropolitan 
church  was  now  to  be  assigned  four 
dignities  and  sixteen  canons  ;  to  each 
cathedral  twelve  canons.  Each 
church  was  also  to  have  eight  chan¬ 
ters,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  chap¬ 
lains.  The  prebendary,  and  semi¬ 
prebendary  were  to  be  abolished. 
The  collegial,  abbey,  magistral  and 
priory  churches  were  to  be  suppress¬ 
ed.  The  higher  order  of  clergy 
were  thus  reduced  to  799  canons, 478 
chanters,  and  606  chaplains;  making 
in  all  1878.  There  were  to  he  sup¬ 
pressed  648  dignities,  966  canons, 
1005  chanters,  1116  prebendaries. 
These  reductions,  with  those  made 
on  the  clergy  of  inferior  ranks,  made 
a  total  of  52,738  individuals.  When 
to  these  were  added  20,777  monks, 
the  total  number  of  suppressed  clergy 
amounted  to  73,493.  To  each  of 
these  was  allowed  eight  reals  (twen- 
typcnce)  a-day,  making  in  all  up¬ 
wards  of  L.  220,000  a-ycar.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  Spanish  clergy  were 


too  numerous,  and  dlisorbed  too  larM 
a  portion  of  the  national  wealth,  the 
present  reduction  seems  violent  and 
extreme ;  and  the  turning  off  so  man^ 
actual  incumbents  on  a  scanty  sti¬ 
pend  is  contrary  to  that  regard  to 
existing  individual  interests,  which 
is  never  forgotten  by  temperate  re¬ 
formers.  A  similar  objection,  in  a 
lesser  decree,  raa^  be  made  to  the 
strict  and  otherwise  laudable  regu¬ 
lations  afterwards  made  for  enforcing 
residence,  and  suppressing  plurali¬ 
ties,  the  holders  of  which  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  choice  of  one  among 
their  livings,  and  demit  the  rest. 

Another  favourite  measure  was  the 
suppression  of  seignorial  rights.  The 
law  ordaining  this  suppression  had 
been  carried  in  the  former  session, 
but  had  been  rejected  by  the  King. 
After  a  long  series  of  debates,  it  was 
this  session  again  passed,  and  again 
rejected ;  but  its  supporters  trium¬ 
phantly  calculated,  that  when  it 
should  be  passed  and  presented  next 
session,  the  King  would  be  allowed 
by  the  constitution  no  third  vote,  and 
that  the  law  must  pass. 

Another  proposition,  by  which  the 
Cortes  shewed  that  they  misunder¬ 
stood  their  powers  and  their  sphere, 
was  that  of  an  inquiry  into  all  tne  cri¬ 
minal  prosecutions  which  had  been 
carriea  on  since  the  commencement 
of  the  constitutional  regime.  This 
measure  was  founded  on  a  suspicion 
that  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  had  not  been  marked  by  suffi¬ 
cient  vigour  against  those  who  had 
conspired  against  the  new  order  of 
things.  If  however  the  Cortes  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  tribunals  were  not  so 
constituted  as  to  produce  impartial 
verdicts,  their  studyshould  havebeen 
to  place  them  on  a  different  footing ; 
but  to  bring  their  proceedings  under 
the  control  and  review  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  was  introducing  an  entire 
confusion  of  powers. 

While  the  Cortes  were  engaged  in 
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.theM  deliberations,  a  tremendoas 
explosion  took  place,  which  quickly 
engrossed  all  their  attention.  In  the 
middle  of  April,  the  whole  of  Cata* 
Ionia,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
burst  into  open  insurrection.  A  rising 
so  sast,  and  so  simultaneous,  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  result  of 
previous  concert ;  but  it  broke  from 
amid  a  state  of  almost  profound  ap¬ 
parent  tranquillity.  Misas,  a  bandit 
of  the  lowest  rank,  but  to  whom  dar¬ 
ing  energy  of  character  and  a  con¬ 
genial  disposition  gave  almost  un¬ 
bounded  influence  with  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  ;  Miralhes,  a  respectable  and 
extensive  farmer,  of  excellent  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  sincere  bigot  in  the 
royal  cause  ;  the  Trappist,  origi¬ 
nally  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  where 
having  ruined  his  affairs  by  gam¬ 
ing,  he  tlirew  himself  into  a  con¬ 
vent  belonging  to  the  gloomy  order 
of  La  Trappe,  but  being  expelled 
from  it  by  the  decree  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  resumed  against 
them  his  ancient  profession  ;  Mosen 
Anton,  distinguished  even  above  the 
rest  by  his  flaming  zeal, — these  hoist¬ 
ed  in  various  quarters  the  standard  of 
insurrection.  It  was  every  where  fo¬ 
mented,  and  headed  by  priests  and 
monks,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
certainly  precipitate  manner  in  which 
their  orders  had  been  suppressed  or 
reduced,  were  to  a  man  hostile  to  the 
constitutional  system.  Possessed  of 
almost  unbounded  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry,  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  opposite  party  ns  enemies 
of  God  and  his  church,  whom  it  be¬ 
hoved  every  true  Catholic  to  resist 
and  exterminate.  Not  content  with 
exhortation8,they  supported  the  cause 
in  a  manner  less  opposite  sur^  to 
Spanish  ideas  than  to  ours  :  They 
threw  aside  the  cassock,  or  belted  the 
sword  over  it,  and  rushing  into  the 
field,  led  or  fought  as  circumstances 
required.  The  Spanish  dispatches 


give  a  faithful  record,  after  every 
battle,  of  the  number  of  priests  and 
monks  who  were  killed  or  taken. 
The  great  monasteries  of  Poblet  and 
Escornalhon  were  from  the  first  re¬ 
marked  as  the  centre  from  which  in¬ 
surrection  emanated.  The  same  a- 
bundance  of  money,  high  bounties, 
and  regular  pay,  were  remarked  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Navarre.  The  mili¬ 
tary  commandants  found  their  gar¬ 
risons  suddenly  surrounded  by  vast 
swarms  of  irregulars,  which,  though 
they  could  not  stand  before  any  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  troops  of  the  line 
or  disciplined  militia,  beat  small  de¬ 
tachments,  cut  off  provisions,  and 
could  not  be  pursued  without  the 
most  harassing  difficulty  and  fatigue^ 
Every  dispatch  recording  a  victory 
was  followed  by  urgent  demands  of 
immoderate  and  large  reinforcements, 
without  which  the  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  were  predicted.  The  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  were  soon  obliged  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  garrisons, 
from  which  they  could  only  make 
sallies  against  those  endless  swarms, 
by  whom  they  were  kept  closely 
blockaded. 

The  insurgents  at  first  contented 
themselves  with  holding  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts ;  but  emboldened  by 
success,  they  then  sought  to  establish 
themselves  in  some  ai  the  consider¬ 
able  towns  in  the  centre  of  Catalonia. 
The  first  occupied  by  them  was  Cer- 
vera,  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  enthusias¬ 
tically  attached  to  the  cause  of  roy¬ 
alty  and  the  faith.  The  Trappist, 
however,  being  beaten  by  the  troops 
from  Lerida,  tell  back  ujpon  it,  when 
the  inhabitants  shut  their  gates,  and 
eagerly  supported  him.  The  Consti¬ 
tutionalists  forced  their  way  into  the 
place  ;  but  the  inhabitants  shut  them¬ 
selves  in  their  houses,  which  they  de¬ 
fended  with  such  obstinacy,  that  it 
was  only  by  setting  fire  to  the  town. 
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aod  coniuming  a  large  portion  of 
it,  that  the  assailants  could  become 
masters  of  it ;  and  the  Trappist, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  resistance, 
fled  into  the  mountains.  Ooe  of  their 
earliest  and  most  important  acquisi¬ 
tions  was  Ripoll,  the  seat  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  manufactory  of  arms  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  which  they  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  activity.  But  it  was  important 
to  acquire  some  fortified  positions, 
where  they  might  organize  their  ope¬ 
rations,  and  upon  which  their  parties 
might  retreat  when  hard  pressed  by 
the  enemy.  Solsona,  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  border,  they  succeeded  in  put¬ 
ting  into  some  posture  of  defence; 
but  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
regular  fortress.  On  the  21st  of  June 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Seo  d’Urgei, 
situated  in  a  position  almost  inac¬ 
cessible,  whence  it  commanded  Cer- 
dagne,  a  rich  valley  inclosed  by  vast 
ranges  of  almost  impassable  moun¬ 
tains.  Several  bands  uniting,  to  the 
number  of  4000,  carried  it  by  a  mid¬ 
night  assault  of  several  hours,  in 
which  the  Trappist  peculiarly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  ardent  va¬ 
lour.  Urgel  was  a  most  important 
acquisition,  affording  a  sure  retreat 
in  the  greatest  exigencies,  enabling 
them  to  communicate  with  France, 
in  whose  frontier  it  closely  bordered, 
and  giving  a  general  consistency  to 
their  whole  operations.  Early  in 
July,  a  large  body  descending  the 
Cinca,  surprised  Mequinenza,  a  for¬ 
tress  at  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  Ebro,  and  thus  commanding 
a  large  portion  of  the  course  of  both 
streams.  This  acquisition  served  as 
the  basis  of  a  most  extensive  insur¬ 
rection  in  Lower  Arragon  and  Cata¬ 
lonia.  The  insurgents  had  at  one 
time  entered  Tarragona,  but  were 
driven  out  by  General  Haro.  They 
again  mustered,  however,  in  great 
force,  and  having  gained  the  out¬ 


works  of  that  important  place,  kept 
it  closely  blockaded.  In  the  end  of 
June,  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  as  k 
was  now  called,  were  masters  of  the 
whole  open  country  of  Catalonia  and 
part  of  Arragon.  The  constitutional 
troops  were  with  difficulty  enabled, 
by  the  reinforcements  sent  them,  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  garri¬ 
sons,  without  being  able  to  preserve 
any  regular  communication  between 
them.  They  could  not  march  to  at¬ 
tack  one  point  without  exposii^  that 
which  they  had  left.  Meantime  Na¬ 
varre,  from  which  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  considerable  detach¬ 
ments,  was  again  in  commotion. 
Quesada,  formerly  a  General  in  the 
Spanish  service,  having  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  malecontents, 
gave  to  their  operations  new  impor¬ 
tance  and  regularity.  In  coniunction 
with  the  two  former  chiefs,  he  made 
himself  master  of  most  of  the  open 
cobntry  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  and 
entered  several  of  the  towns,  though 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a  solid 
footing  in  any. 

Meantime  other  parts  of  Spain 
were  not  free  from  disturbance. 
Jayme,  with  a  party  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds,  secured  the  mountains  be¬ 
tween  the  capital  and  Murcia,  and 
allowed  no  one  to  pass,  who  could 
not  produce  certificates  disproving 
all  connection  with  the  Exaltados. 
The  large  towns  of  Lorca  and  Ori- 
huela  were  entered,  and  the  stone  of 
tlie  constitution  thrown  down  by  par¬ 
ties,  who  however  could  not  maintain 
their  position.  The  south  of  Gallicia, 
bordering  on  Portugal,  always  a  seat 
of  high  royalism,  produced  a  party 
of  500,  which  occupied  Tuy  and  O- 
rense,  and  was  advancing  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  province.  It  was  attack¬ 
ed,  however,'  and  completely  beaten ; 
and  being  roughly  handled  by  the 
Portuguese  in  its  attempt  to  retreat 
across  the  Minho,  was  supposed  to  be 
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entirely  diiperrad.  In  a  few  weeks,  deed  to  be  made ;  but  erery  one  who, 
however,  it  appeared  as  strong  as  be>  twenty-four  hours  after  its  publi- 
fore,  reoccupied  its  former  posts,  and  eation,  should  be  found  in  arms,  was 
obliged  the  Constitutionalists  to  fall  to  be  instantlv  shot.  Every  town  and 
back  on  Vi^o.  village,  which  took  an  active  part  in 

This  terrible  train  of  events  strong-  the  disturbances,  was  declared  in  a 
ly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Cor-  state  of  siege.  Archbishops  and  heads 
tes,  though  only  with  that  inert  and  of  convents  were  enjoined  to  keep 
speculative  observation  to  which  they  strict  watch  over  the  clergy  and 
were  prone.  They  shewed  no  dis-  monks  under  their  charge ;  and  the 
position,  however,  to  Underrate  the  latter  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
magnitude  of  the  evil.  Galiano  ex-  their  monastery  for  more  than  twen- 
claimed,  that  the  country  was  going  ty-four  hours.  The  governors  of  the 
to  ruin  with  giant  strides ;  and  Salva  disturbed  provinces  received  the 
predicted,  that  the  conflict  of  parties,  power  to  send  suspected  individuals 
without  either  prevailing,  would  lead  immediately  out  of  the  kingdom.  A 
to  frightful  and  tremendous  anarchy,  mure  effectual  measure  was  taken  on 
Galiano  made  long  and  violent  in-  the  27th  of  May,  upon  a  message 
vectives  against  Ministers,  declaring  from  the  King,  to  increase  the  regular 
that  they  were  incapable  of  govern-  army  to  63,000  men,  by  a  new  levy 
ing  the  Spanish  nation.  They  were  of  8000. 

defended  by  Arguelles  and  Salva,  the  The  Cortes  could  not  but  be  sen- 
last  of  whom  urged  that  the  chief  sible,  that  the  state  of  affairs  was 
danger  arose  from  the  situation  of  rendered  more  critical  by  the  too 
Catalonia,  and  from  the  support  af-  good  ground  which  there  was  to  sus- 
forded  by  foreign  powers,  against  pect,  that  the  King  himself,  and  all 
wliom  he  strongly  recommended  re-  who  were  immediately  about  his  per- 
taliation  in  kind.  After  several  de-  son,  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of 
bates,  Canga  exclaimed,  **  Without  the  malecontents,  and  were  watching 
stopping  at  vain  formalities,  let  us  an  opportunity  openly  to  unite  with 
take  the  measures  called  for  by  the  them.  A  conspiracy,  recently  form- 
situation  of  the  country.**  A  com-  ed  at  Burgos,  had  been,  carried  on 
roittee  was  therefore  appointed,  to  almost  entirely  by  persons  connected 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  remedies  with  the  Royal  Household.  At  Ar- 
of  the  present  calamitous  situation  of  anjuez,  where  the  King  at  present 
Spain.  With  regard  to  the  causes,  resided,  and  which  was  chiefly  filled 
the  committee  ascribed  them  to  the  with  his  creatures,  testimonies  of 
instigation  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  personal  attachment  were  combined 
and  regular,  who  were  universally  with  marks  of  the  most  bitter  enmity 
enemies  to  the  constitution, — to  the  to  all  who  were  instrumental  in  op- 
combined  poverty  and  fanaticism  of  posing  any  limits  to  his  absolute  au- 
the  people,  and  to  suspected  com-  thority.  In  several  tumults  which 
munications  with  foreign  powers,  arose  among  the  multitude,  the  cry 
They  recommended  the  most  vigo-  of  The  King !  The  absolute  King ! 
rous  measures  ;  and  a  decree  was  was  loudly  raised.  These  occurren- 
put  forth,  neither  very  humane,  nor  ces  caused  great  anxiety  at  Ma- 
very  well  calculated  to  conciliate  the  drid,  and  both  the  Cortes  and  the 
malecontent  part  of  the  nation.  A  ge-  municipality  joined  in  serious  remon- 
neral  proclamationofamncsty  was  in*  stranccs  to  the  King,  that  he  would 
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return  to  that  capital ;  a  measure  * 
to  which  he  at  lengtii  consented. 

In  the  course  of  June  another  spe¬ 
cial  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  state  of  the  nation.  It  sub¬ 
mitted  a  series  of  thirty  propositions, 
mostly,  however,  too  vague  and  gene¬ 
ral  to  meet  the  urgent  call  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  remedy.  They  consisted  partly 
of  new  measures  for  punishing  fac¬ 
tious  individuals,  partly  of  plans  for 
allaying  popular  discontent,  by  dif¬ 
fusing  instruction  among  the  poor, 
and  affording  them  employment. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  session  of 
the  Cortes  was  prorogued ;  on  which 
occasion  speeches  were  interchanged 
between  the  King  and  the  President, 
marked  by  the  greatest  degree  of  ap¬ 
parent  harmony.  The  depression  of 
agriculture  and  trade,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  discouragement  of  industry,  were 
admitted  and  lamented.  They  had 
produced  a  necessity  for  the  most 
severe  economy,  which  had,  in  its 
turn,  combined  with  the  other  causes 
in  spreading  those  discontents,  which 
were  studiously  fostered  by  a  malig¬ 
nant  and  fanatical  faction.  Sanguine 
hopes,  however,'  were  entertained, 
that  the  remedies  now  in  operation 
might  be  successful,  and  these  evils 
prove  only  temporary. 

This  prorogation  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  crisis  of  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  nature.  As  the  King  led  the 
Cortes,  his  progress  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  immense  multitude,  rais¬ 
ing  shouts  expressive  of  ardent  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  constitution,  with 
some  mixture  of  the  Tragala,  and 
other  songs  and  acclamations  judged 
to  border  on  turbulence.  The  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Guard,  strongly  imbu¬ 
ed  with  opposite  sentiments,  became 
at  length  violently  irritated,  and  a 
partial  firing  took  place,  in  which  se¬ 


veral  of  the  inhabitants  felL  Landa- 
buru,  one  of  their  lieutenants,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  stop  the  excesses  of  hia 
own  soldiers,  was  shot  by  oneof  them, 
and  became  afterwards  a  martyr  in 
the  eyes  of  the  popular  party. 

Madrid  was  thrown  into  the  most 
violent  ferment  by  this  catastrophe, 
llie  troops  and  militia  were  imme¬ 
diately  put  under  arms;  and  assu¬ 
rances  were  given  of  immediate  and 
strict  proceedings  gainst  the  authors 
of  this  outrage.  The  public  agita¬ 
tion,  however,  did  not  subside ;  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  the  most 
violent  paragraphs  ;  mutual  alarms 
and  provocations  inflamed  the  spirit 
of  both  parties ;  and  matters  quickly 
came  to  a  crisis. 

The  Horse  Guards  were  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  sense  a  privileged  corps ; 
and  their  officers  were  youths  of  the 
first  rank  in  Spain.  Each  trooper 
kept  a  groom  for  his  horse,  and  re¬ 
ceived  ten  rials  (two  shillings)  a-day, 
while  the  ordinary  pay  was  only  two 
rials.  The  common  soldier  ranked 
with  a  lieutenant  in  other  corps,  and 
the  captains  with  colonels.  Possessed 
of  these  privileges,  they  had  always 
been  warmly  attached  to  royalty  and 
the  royal  person;  and  their  indigna¬ 
tion,  fomented  by  the  violent  attacks 
of  the  Cortes,  and  by  repeated  scuf¬ 
fles  with  the  multitude,  was  now  rai¬ 
sed  to  the  highest  pitch.  Under  its 
influence,  four  battalions,  under  the 
Marquis  de  Casa  Sarria,  threw  aside 
all  restraints  of  discipline  and  obe¬ 
dience.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sd, 
they  assembled  on  the  parade  ground, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  taxe  post 
at  the  Prado,  a  country-house  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Spanish  Kings.  The 

Eark  surrounding  it,  being  inclosed 
y  a  wall,  shut  in  with  an  iron-gate, 
formed  a  military  position,  which 
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could  not  be  forced  without  artilleiy. 
The  municipality  of  Madrid  took  the 
most  active  measures  to  call  out  the 
whole  force  in  regular  troops  and  mi¬ 
litia,  and  to  place  the  city  in  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  defence.  Repeated  summon¬ 
ses  were  sent  to  the  mutineers  to 
surrender  and  disband  ;  but  though 
they  appointed  delegates  to  treat  on 
the  subject,  no  conclusion  was  ar¬ 
rived  at.  Two  battalions  meantime 
remained  in  the  Palace  at  Madrid 
with  the  King,  and  made  no  move¬ 
ment  ;  but  both  his  dispositions  and 
theirs  were  the  objects  of  the  deep¬ 
est  and  justest  suspicion.  The  muni¬ 
cipality,  under  cover  of  earnest  con¬ 
cern  for  the  King's  safety,  sent  a 
message  urging  him  to  repair  to  the 
Hotel  de  Villc,  and  to  separate  from 
his  undisciplined  guards.  The  King 
made  the  alarming  answer:  **  My 
Guards  are  not  undisciplined  ;  and 
you  shall  sec  whether  they  will  obey 
me.” 

On  the  5th  the  King  took  steps, 
clearly  manifesting  an  eager  disposi¬ 
tion  to  avail  himself  of  this  crisis,  in 
order  to  resume  the  reins  of  absolute 
power.  He  complained  of  the  inju¬ 
ries  offered  to  his  royal  dignity  and 
person  by  an  anarchical  faction,  from 
whom  even  his  life  appeared  to  be  in 
danger.  He  loudly  condemned  the 
conduct  of  Riego,  and  considered  it 
as  affording  ground  for  a  judicial  in¬ 
quiry;  at  the  same  time  he  besought 
the  Council  to  consider  the  means  of 
enabling  the  Guards  to  resume  their 
functions  with  honour.  The  Council 
shewed  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  at 
this  reference,  and  retu  rued  no  answer 
till  the  following  day.  The  reply  was 
then  made  in  terms  altogether  oppo¬ 
site  to  those  of  the  reference.  The 
Council  professed  its  decided  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution,  and  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  only  treatment  suited 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Guards  was  to 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour 


of  law.  The  only  danger  to  which, 
his  Majesty's  life  was  exposed,  was 
in  consequence  of  his  choosing  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  midst  of  his  own  turbu¬ 
lent  Guards.  The  King  made  a  vio¬ 
lent  reply ;  he  said,  that  after  such 
repeated  attempts  against  his  person, 
and  the  refusal  of  all  means  of  pro¬ 
tection,  the  constitutional  compact 
was  dissolved,  and  he  was  entitled  to 
resume  all  his  original  rights.  The 
Council,  with  equm  firmness,  replied, 
that  the  King  had  no  rights  but  those 
which  the  constitution  granted ;  and 
conjured  him,  without  delay,  to  re¬ 
scue  himself  from  his  present  danger¬ 
ous  and  humiliating  situation. 

An  unexpected  crisis  came  to  ter¬ 
minate  this  violent  altercation.  The 
Guards  determined,  very  impru^lently 
as  appears  to  us,  to  quit  their  com¬ 
manding  defensive  position,  where 

Krobably  in  no  long  time  many  would 
ave  rallied  round  them,  to  attack 
the  capital.  This  was  an  operation 
for  which,  as  cavalry,  they  were  ill 
fitted,  and  where  militia,  and  even 
armed  citizens,  sheltered  by  walls 
and  houses,  were  a  match  for  the 
most  disciplined  troops.  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  however,  before 
da^  break,  they  marched  upon  Ma¬ 
drid,  where  finding  the  gates  ill  guard¬ 
ed,  they  easily  entered.  They  com¬ 
mitted  now  a  farther  error  by  divid¬ 
ing  their  strength.  Three  divisions 
were  formed,  which,  advancing  by 
different  routes,  were  destined  to  oc¬ 
cupy  leading  points  in  the  city.  Their 
career  was  first  stopped  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  half-pay  officers,  who  hastily 
assembled,  and  made  a  gallant  resis¬ 
tance.  The  alarm  was  soon  spread 
through  Madrid,  and  all  the  troops 
and  militia  hastened  to  the  threaten¬ 
ed  points.  Riego,  Ballesteros,  Abis- 
bal,  Morillo,  placed  themselves  at 
their  head,  among  whom  the  first  was 
observed  as  the  most  forward,  while 
in  the  last,  symptoms  ef  hesitation 
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were  alleged,  as  to  tlie  side  he  should 
espouse.  The  Guards,  attacked  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  from  houses 
and  from  behind  barricadoed  post* 
tionSfSoon  found  the  contest  unequal. 
One  division,  however,  forced  its  way 
to  its  destined  point,  the  Puerto  del 
Sol.  But  the  two  others  were  driven 
back  in  confusion, and  with  some  loss. 
The  enterprise  was  then  evidently 
abortive ;  but  the  whole  body  effect¬ 
ed  their  retreat  to  the  Palace,  where 
was  the  King  and  the  two  other  bat¬ 
talions.  They  were  received  within 
the  gates,  which  were  shut  against 
the  ftroops  and  militia  of  Madrid  ; 
whereupon  the  latter  immediately  in¬ 
vested  the  edifice,  and  loudly  de¬ 
manded  that  the  rebellious  Guards 
should  be  delivered  up  to  their  ven¬ 
geance. 

The  King,  thus  shut  up  with  his  six 
battalions,  in  a  place  which,  though 
not  a  fortress,  was  yet  a  good  military 
position,  was  in  a  posture  highly  a- 
larming  to  the  constitutional  cause. 
The  permanent  deputation  of  the 
Cortes  immediately  assembled,  and 
sent  to  him  a  strong  representation, 
urging  that  the  whole  of  his  turbu¬ 
lent  Guards  should  be  immediately 
disarmed.  The  King  determined  to 
make  a  stand ;  he  replied,  that  the 
disarming  of  the  Guards  could  not 
take  place  consistently  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Crown.  This  reply  be¬ 
ing  reported  to  the  permanent  depu-. 
tation,  caused  an  extraordinary  agi¬ 
tation  ;  warm  debates  ensued  ;  but  it 
was  finally  determined,  by  a  great 
majority,  that  such  an  answer  simuld 
be  returned  as  might  bring  the  af¬ 
fair  to  a  decisive  issue.  They  there¬ 
fore  represented  to  his  Majesty,  that 
in  order  to  prove  his  personal  lilierty, 
it  was  indispensable  that  he  should 
entrust  his  person  to  subjects  faithful 
to  their  oaths,  and  not  to  a  perjured 
and  perfidious  Guard ;  that  it  must 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  restrain 


the  just  fury  of  an  irritated  populace 
and  victorious  garrison,  who  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  traitors  even 
in  the  Palace ;  in  which  case  it  was 
impossible  uut  to  tremble  for  the  dan¬ 
gers  in  which  his  Majesty*s  person 
might  be  involved.  This  was  an  an¬ 
swer  which  would  not  abide  any  gain¬ 
saying  ;  the  King  therefore  replied, 
that  he  acceded  to  the  proposition.  It 
was  then  arranged,  that  the  four  mu¬ 
tinous  battalions  should  immediately 
lay  down  their  arms  ;  while  the  other 
two  should  quit  the  Palace  in  full 
military  equipment,  but  should  be 
separated  from  each  other,  and  should 
march  to  places  appointed  for  them. 
This  convention,  however,  had  scarce¬ 
ly  been  concluded,  when  the  mutin¬ 
ous  four  broke  from  the  Palace,  and 
hastened  to  the  heights  situated  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  left.  They  were 
immediately  pursued  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  troops  and  militia,  and 
after  a  sharp  contest  were  totally  de¬ 
feated.  Part  of  them  sought  refuge 
in  a  pleasure-house  of  the  King,ciJl- 
ed  the  Casa  del  Campo ;  but  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der  prisoners  of  war.  Another  de¬ 
tachment  pushed  on  to  the  Escuriai, 
where  they  at  first  found  refuge,  but 
were  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
fate  of  their  comrades. 

At  the  same  time  was  suppressed 
another  movement,  which,  especial¬ 
ly  when  combined  with  this,  threat¬ 
ened  very  serious  consequences. 
The  regiment  of  Carabineers  form¬ 
ed  another  privileged  military  body, 
which  excited  the  jealousy  of  tte 
Cortes.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  that  assembly  had  been  to 
vote  their  dissolution.  When  notifi¬ 
cation,  however,  was  made  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  involving  so  much  both  of  hu¬ 
miliation  and  loss,  the  regiment  pro¬ 
claimed  the  absolute  King,  and  placed 
itself  in  open  mutiny,  ^in^  joined 
in  their  station  at  Castro  Rio,  near 
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Cordova,  by  a  number  of  zealous 
royalists,  it  mustered  a  force,  which 
has  been  estimated  at  from  2  to  3000 
men,  partly  composed  of  welUdisci* 
plin^  troops.  The  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  found  DO  difficulty  in  collecting 
from  the  cities  of  Andalusia  a  consi¬ 
derable  force  of  troops  and  militia, 
by  whom  the  insurgents  were  attack¬ 
ed  and  completely  defeated  at  Mon- 
tera.  They  then  retreated  across  the 
Sierra  Morena  towards  the  capital ; 
and  learning  on  their  way  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  Guards,  pushed  on  in 
the  hope  of  joining  them.  They  were 
for  some  time  masters  of  Cuidad 
Real,  where  they  committed  various 
excesses  against  the  constitutional  in¬ 
habitants.  In  crossing  the  moun¬ 
tains  towards  Toledo,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  General  O’Donoju  with  a  large 
force;  and  learning  the  catastrophe 
of  their  hoped-for  associates  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  surrendered.  Their  num¬ 
bers  bad  now  been  reduced  to  about 
450. 

The  constitutional  party  were  rai¬ 
sed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exultation 
by  these  repeated  and  decisive  tri¬ 
umphs.  The  high  idea  thus  derived 
of  their  own  strength,  and  the  sense 
of  the  dangers  they  had  escaped, 
urged  them  to  make  a  decisive  effort, 
in  order  to  place  in  the  Ministry  men 
devoted  to  their  system,  and  who 
would  support  it  with  vigour  against 
the  host  of  enemies  by  which  it  was 
menaced.  The  municipality  of  Ma¬ 
drid  presented  an  address,  in  which 
these  measures  were  urged  with  an 
excess  of  freedom.  They  began  with 
expressing  their  trust,  that  recent 
events  would  have  dispelled  from  the 
mind  of  his  Majesty  that  melancholy 
illusion,  by  which  he  had  been  so  far 
blinded  as  to  place  his  confidence  in 
perfidious  and  traitorous  Spaniards. 
“  Tourcourt,  Sire, said  they,  or  rather 
your  domestic  establishment,  is  com¬ 


posed  of  permanent  conspirators  a- 
gainst  liberty.**  The  only  means  of 
delivering  Spain  from  countless  evils 
was  to  embrace,  with  sincerity  and 
ardour,  the  patriotic  cause.  *'  Be, 
Sire,  said  they,  the  first  Liberal  In  the 
nation.**  This  could  only  be  proved 
by  introducing,  in  the  room  of  his 
present  Ministers,  men  of  energy  and 
ability,  thoroughly  known  for  their 
attachment  to  the  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem.  The  retention  of  a  single  Mi¬ 
nister  of  an  opposite  character  would 
be  sufficient  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  his  faithful  Spaniards.  Some  time 
after,  came  an  address  from  the  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Barcelona,  in  which,  after 
admitting  the  great  and  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  danger  in  which  they  were 
placed,  they  expressed  their  deep  re¬ 
gret,  that  some  should  be  so  malevo¬ 
lent  enough  to  represent  his  Majesty 
as  the  supporter  and  protector  of  the 
rebel  force  which  surrounded  them.' 
They  had  never  for  a  moment  ad¬ 
mitted  the  belief  that  his  Majesty 
could  be  false  to  his  royal  word  ;  but 
afflicted  to  perceive  that  others  should 
be  so  misled,  they  earnestly  desired 
that  he  might  follow  so  decisive  a 
course  as  might  put  bis  slanderers  to 
silence.  The  address  from  Oviedo 
lamented  to  see  his  Majesty*8  house¬ 
hold  composed  of  the  same  persons 
who  had  betrayed  him  into  the  fatal 
measures  of  1814.  The  addresses 
from  Valladolid, Saragossa,  Valencia, 
and  other  capitals,  breathed  a  similar 
spirit. 

In  this  temper  of  the  cities,  and 
while  the  King  was  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  the  most  ardent  partisans 
of  liberty,  it  was  vain  to  attempt  ma¬ 
king  farther  resistance.  Martinez  do 
la  Rosa  retired,  with  the  Ministry  of 
his  formation;  but  an  interval  elapsed 
before  a  new  one  could  be  arranged. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  the  most  decided 
adherents  of  the  popular  party.  From 
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Rie^,  however,  who  would  have  been 
the  favourite  of  the  Exaltados,  the 
King  obstinately  kept  aloof.  He 
even  preferred  a  complaint  against 
that  Chief  to  the  Council  of  State, 
as  being  the  author  of  personal  in¬ 
sults  against  himself,  by  exciting  the 
populace  to  sing  the  Tragala  in  his 
nearing ;  a  charge  which  Uiego  so¬ 
lemnly  denied.  Calatrava  was  for 
some  time  named  as  the  probable 
head ;  but  at  length  the  formation  of 
the  new  Ministry  was  entrusted  to 
Lopez  Banos,  who  himself  assumed 
the  post  of  Minister  at  War,  and  to 
Evaristo  San  Miguel,  who  had  been 
Chief  of  the  Stair  in  the  Army  which 
effected  the  revolution  of  1820,  and 
became  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Gasco  became  Minister  ot  the  Inte¬ 
rior  ;  Navarro,  of  Justice ;  Capaz,  of 
theMarine;andEgea,ofFinance.  At 
the  same  time,  a  purification  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  respect  to  individuals  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  King’s  household,  and 
supposed  to  enjoy  an  undue  share  of 
his  most  intimate  confidence.  The 
Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  the  Bishops 
of  Malaga  and  Ceuta,  the  Duke  del 
Infantado,  with  several  other  church¬ 
men  and  grandees,  were  exiled,  ei¬ 
ther  to  remote  parts  of  Spain,  or  to 
the  Balearic  Islands ;  and  the  court 
and  administration  bore  for  the  first 
time  a  strictly  constitutional  aspect. 

A  triumph  of  the  popular  party, 
thus  mingled  with  fear,  was  but  too 
apt  to  push  it  into  those  excesses  to 
which  it  is  at  all  times  liable.  At 
Valencia,  ever  since  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Elio  in  May  1821,  there  had 
been  a  continual  cry  among  the  Ex¬ 
altados  for  the  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  which  the  Government  had  al¬ 
ways  contrived  to  evade.  The  fer¬ 
ment,  however,  was  greatly  increased, 
by  an  event  which  took  place  on  the 
SOth  of  May  of  this  year.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  artillery,  to  the  number  of  a- 
bout  80,  which  occupied  the  Citadel^ 


suddenly  declared  against  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  amid  the  cries  which 
they  raised,  indicative  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  were  mingled  those  of  Elio  for 
ever.”  All  the  troops  and  militia  be¬ 
ing  speedily  assembled,  the  deluded 
mutineers,  after  a  somewhat  obstinate 
resistance,  were  compelled  to  surren¬ 
der.  The  popular  chiefs,  however, 
loudly  denounced  Elio  as  the  insti¬ 
gator  of  this  insurrection,  and  easily 
obtained  from  the  new  Ministry  an 
order  for  his  trial  by  a  Court-Martial, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  27th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  An  extraordinaij  reluctance 
aimeared,  on  the  part  of  the  military 
officers,  to  engage  in  this  business. 
The  place  of  Commandant  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  vacant,  the  successor  ap¬ 
pointed  delayed  his  arrival,  evidently 
with  the  purpose  of  evading  so  pain¬ 
ful  a  task.  Directions  were  then  given 
that  the  next  in  command  should 
officiate ;  but  all  the  officers,  to  the 
number  of  nine,  above  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  declined,  mostly 
on  frivolous  pretexts,  tp  undertake 
the  duty  of  presiding.  A  court  was 
at  length  constituted,  which,  aRer  a 
sitting  of  twenty-four  hours,  con¬ 
demned  Elio  to  thegaro/le,  the  most 
inominious  punishment  which  the 
Spanish  laws  can  inflict.  Thesentence 
was  executed  on  the  ith  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  sufferer  behaving  with  great 
fortitude,  and  making  the  most  scTemn 
protestations  of  innocence.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  information 
sufficient  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Elio,  who  certainly  was 
a  very  violent  supporter  of  the  despo- 
tismmf  Ferdinana ;  but  the  hurried 
and  irregular  mode  of  the  trial,  the 
ignominious  punishment,  and  the 
fierce  joy  of  the  multitude,  too  strong¬ 
ly  suggested  rather  the  worst  exces¬ 
ses  of  a  popular  revolution,  than  any 
regular  or  well-ordered  system  of  pn- 
blic  justice. 

At  Barcelona,  mean  time,  where 
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there  was  no  doubt  considerable 
ground  for  alarm,  it  was  very  irregu* 
larly  manifested  by  the  extensive  sys* 
tem  of  deportation  without  trial.  In 
this  manner,  sixty  of  the  leading  in¬ 
habitants,  suspected  of  attachment  to 
the  absolute  system,  were  sent  off  to 
the  Balearic  Islands. 

<  These  events  occurring  in  the  de¬ 
mocratic  districts,  only  added  new 
fuel  to  the  royalist  insurrection,  which 
in  Catalonia  continued  to  make  the 
most  alarming  progress.  From  un¬ 
der  repeated  partial  defeats,  it  rose 
always  with  augmented  energy  ;  and 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  any  po¬ 
sition  from  the  insurgents  was  usual¬ 
ly  followed  soon  after  by  that  of  its 
being  again  in  their  possession.  The 
commanders  endeavoured,  though 
probably  with  oppositeresults  to  those 
intended,  to  put  in  effect  the  vigor¬ 
ous  decrees  of  the  Cortes.  Torrijos 
having  retaken  Cervera,  issued,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  warned  the  inhabitants  that  he 
had  had  a  right  to  make  Cervera  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  map  of  Spain.  “  To 
our  generosity,"  said  he,  “  you  owe 
your  existence and  added,  “  Con¬ 
stitution  or  death  is  our  motto  ;  con¬ 
stitution  or  death  shall  be  your  por¬ 
tion.'*  These  -severities  and  menaces 
produced  little  effect ;  and  the  time 
was  now  approaching,  when  the  in¬ 
surrection  was  to  assume  a  more  re¬ 
gular  and  imposing  form. 

Some  time  before,  a  paper  had 
been  seized  on  one  of  the  prisoners, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  aged 
Marquis  of  Cardona,  and  dated  from 
Perpignan.  It  exhorted  the  royalists 
to  be  active  in  raising  troops,  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  all  the  means  of  war,  but 
to  avoid  any  general  action,  till  a  pe¬ 
riod  arrived,  which  was  not  now  dis¬ 
tant.  Then  would  appear  a  famous 
chief,  who  would  place  himself  at 
their  head,  and  lead  them  to  victory. 
Tlie  Marquis  of  Cardona  himself  did 


not  appear ;  but  on  the  14th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  there  was  installed  at  Urgel  a 
Regency,  consisting  of  the  Marquis  of 
Mata  Florida,  a  grandee  of  high  rank; 
the  Bishop  of  Tarragona ;  and  the 
Baron  d’Eroles,  an  officer  who  had 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  of  independence,  and  who  was 
possessed  of  extensive  property  in 
Upper  Catalonia.  This  body  issued 
a  series  of  proclamations,  conceived 
in  the  iofliest  tone.  They  declared 
that  every  thing  was  unlawful  which 
had  been  done  since  March  1820, 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  Cor¬ 
tes  ;  that  the  King  was  in  a  state  of 
captivity ;  and  that  till  his  deliver¬ 
ance,  the  only  legitimate  government 
of  Spain  resided  in  themselves.  They 
called  upon  all  true  Spaniards  to  rise 
in  the  cause  of  the  King  and  the 
Church.  They  promised  a  renaission 
of  taxes,  and  a  deliverance  from  all 
the  calamities  which  had  recently  af¬ 
flicted  the  nation.  D’Eroles,  in  his 
proclamation,  did  not  hold  out  the 
restoration  of  a  pure  despotism,  but 
the  assemblage  of  the  ancient  Cortes, 
and  a  constitution  emanating  from 
the  spontaneous  act  of  the  King. 

Under  the  impulse  of  this  Regency, 
a  levy.en  masse  took  place  in  the  val-  , 
ley  of  Cerdagne ;  and  a  fresh  spirit 
was  diffused  through  all  the  insur¬ 
rectional  districts.  D'Eroles  made 
it  his  object  to  organise,  in  three  di¬ 
visions,  an  army  of  15,000  men,  which 
might  be  fully  equipped  and  disci¬ 
plined  ;  while  the  rest  were  to  con¬ 
tinue,  as  guerillas  or  irregulars,  to 
second  their  movements.  In  the  end 
of  August,  the  royal  insurgents  were 
complete  masters  of  all  Catalonia, 
except  the  fortresses,  of  which  they 
had  only  Urgel ;  but  they  were  close¬ 
ly  blockading  Cardona,  with  the 
view  of  making  it  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  The  possession  of  Me- 
quinenza  enabled  them  to  operate 
with  considerable  effect  in  Lower 
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Arragon  and  the  northern  part  of  pushed  forward  to  Lerida,  which  he 
Valencia.  In  Navarre  and  Biscay,  intended  to  make  the  basis  of  his 
they  were  again  masters  of  the  open  movements.  Before  tracing,  however, 
country,  though  they  could  not  per>  the  events  of  his  campaign,  we  must 
manently  occupy  any  even  of  the  take  a  view  of  some  circumstances 
open  towns ;  but  they  had  fortihed  belonging  to  the  general  administra- 
the  post  of  Irati,  which,  being  situa-  tion. 

ted  amid  inaccessible  forests,  and  im-  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 


mediately  Contiguous  to  the  French 
frontier,  was  well  suited  both  for  a 
point  of  retreat  and  a  basis  of  opera* 
tions.  Eguia,  a  commander  of  long 
standing,  though  not  of  much  emi¬ 
nence,  in  the  Spanish  army,  had  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  at  Bayonne,  and  taken 
the  general  direction  of  the  war  in 
this  quarter^ 

The  Spanish  Ministry  were  not  ne¬ 
glectful  of  the  means  of  suppressing 
this  formidable  rebellion.  The  rein¬ 
forcements  hitherto  sent  had  been 
immediately  absorbed  by  the  forti¬ 
fied  posts,  and  had  never  enabled  the 
army  to  go  beyond  its  defensive  at¬ 
titude.  Every  effort  was  strained,  to 
direct  upon  Catalonia  the  whole  force 
of  the  Spanish  army.  The  militia  of 
the  large  towns  cheerfully  undertook 
to  do  garrison  duty,  and  thus  to  ren¬ 
der  the  regular  troops  disposable.  Not 
only  were  all  the  regiments  march¬ 
ed  from  Valencia  and  the  Castiles; 
but  those  in  Andalusia  and  Granada 
were  embarked  to  proceed  by  sea  to 
Barcelona.  The  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  which  inspired  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence,  was  the  appointment  of  the 
celebrated  Mina  to  the  command  of 
this  important  province.  His  general 
high  reputation,  and  his  particular 
experience  in  mountain  warfare,  in¬ 
spired  expectations  from  his  efforts, 
which  the  event  more  than  justified. 

Mina,  who  was  then  in  command 
at  Benevente,  immediately  repaired 
to  Madrid,  where  4000  men  were 
placed  under  his  command.  With 
these,  on  the  15th  of  August,  he  de¬ 
parted  from  the  capital,  and  on  the 
22d,  arrived  at  Saragossa,  whence  he 


new  Ministry  was  to  convoke  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Cortes.  According  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  constitution,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  peculiarly 
laudable,  that  assembly,  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  state,  could  not  sit  for  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  it  was  necessarily 
dissolved ;  but  in  case  of  any  great 
national  exigency,  the  King  had  the 
power  to  convoke  the  Extraordinary 
Cortes,  which,  in  point  of  composi¬ 
tion,  was  the  very  same  assembly. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  there  be¬ 
ing  ample  ground  for  this  measure  in 
the  present  state  of  Spain.  It  was 
accordingly  summoned  to  hold  pre¬ 
paratory  sittings  on  the  Ist  and  3d, 
and  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  7th  of  October. 

The  King  opened  the  Cortes  on 
the  7th,  with  a  speech,  composed 
doubtless  under  the  full  dictation  of 
bis  Ministers,  since  it  breathed  the 
utmost  ardour  of  the  constitutional 
spirit.  Without  the  slightest  reserve, 
it  branded  as  rebels  all  who  were  In 
arms  against  the  existing  system ;  , 
and  it  summoned  every  true  Spaniard 
to  unite  with  person  and  property  in 
affording  the  means  to  btiffle  these 
pernicious  designs.  In  other  respects, 
flattering  hopes  were  held  forth  of 
the  resources  which  Spain  might  de> 
velope,  if  restored  to  the  emoyment 
of  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The  Pre¬ 
sident,  in  reply,  had  nothing  but  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  such  a  speech. 

According  to  a  very  good  institu¬ 
tion,  each  convocation  of  the  Cortes 
was  (mened  b^  an  exposition  from 
the  different  Ministers,  of  the  state  of 
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their  respective  departments.  The 
first,  given  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
exhibited  that  department  under  the 
loomiest  aspect.  On  the  28th  of 
une,  the  Cortes,  after  considerable 
reductions,  bad  fixed  the  budget  for 
the  year  as  follows : 


RmU  Vellon. 

Royal  Family, . 45,218,000 

Cortes, . 5,522,366 

Department  of  foreign  affairs,  ...  5,760,917 
-  the  interior,  32,448,028 

— '  ■■■■  oUramarine  pos- 

setaioBs,  . 941,465 

— . . justice, .  16,897,899 

Finance  department  (public 

debt,) .  148,894,075 

War  departmeni . 328,633,983 

Marine,  . .  80,502,590 


S22  millions.  The  causes  of  this  de> 
ficiency,  so  discreditable  to  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  who  had  formed  the  estimates, 
were  no  doubt  partly  to  be  found  in 
the  original  extravagance  of  these  es¬ 
timates  ;  but  they  were  partly  also 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  negligence  of  the 
public  functionaries,  and  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  enemies  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system,  wholooked  upon  this  as 
one  of  the  modes  of  embarrassing  the 
Government.  Another  great  source 
of  defalcation  arose  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  contraband  trade, 
which,  by  the  way,  had  grown  chief¬ 
ly  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  pro¬ 
hibitory  system  adopted  by  the  Cor¬ 
tes. 


664,813,323 

Wats  and  Means. 

Land  Ux .  150,000,000 

Tax  on  clergy,  .  20,000,000 

■  ■■  —  consumption .  100,000,000 

— — —  houses, .  20,000,000 

-  -  patents, .  25,000,000 

Arrears, . 10,000,000 

Tobacco,  .  65,000,000 

Salt .  14,000,000 

Customa, .  60,000,000 

Stamps, .  30,300,000 

Lottery .  10,000,000 

Poets, .  14,000,000 

Specie  from  America, . .  10,000,000 

Sundries, .  34,500,000 

Deficit  to  be  raised  by  loan, ....  102,013,323 


While,  from  these  causes,  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  was  burdened  with  exten¬ 
sive  previous  deficiencies,  the  con¬ 
vulsed  state  of  the  country  produced 
the  necessity  of  large  additions  to  the 
estimates  of  expenditure.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  war  de¬ 
partment,  the  urgent  state  of  which 
was  to  be  shewn  by  the  proper  Mi¬ 
nister.  The  same  unhappy  circum¬ 
stances  rendered  it  necessary  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  large  deduction  in  the  estima¬ 
ted  produce  of  the  taxes.  Civil  war, 
carried  on  in  a  predatory  form,  had 
laid  waste  several  provinces  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  make  them  unable  to 


664,813,323 

Such  was  the  unfavourable  pro¬ 
spect  which  even  then  the  finance 
department  afforded.  The  new  Mi¬ 
nister,  in  pointing  out  all  the  evils 
under  which  Spanish  finance  labour¬ 
ed,  observed,  that  in  the  first  year 
since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
constitutional  system,  there  had  been 
a  deficiency  of  181  millions  of  reals, 
while  the  second  year,  instead  of 
presenting  any  amendment,  had  been 
marked  by  the  enormous  deficit  of 


contribute  their  usual  quota.  It  ha¬ 
ving  been  then  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  its  suppression,  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  other  provinces,  many 
districts  there  had  refused  payment 
of  taxes,  which  there  was  no  means 
of  enforcing.  Although,  therefore, 
matters  were  now  being  put  into  a 
better  train,  it  could  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  but  that  the  whole  result  of  the 

Present  year  would  be  a  large  deficit. 

Ipon  the  whole,  it  was  stated,  that 
in  order  to  meet  all  the  demands  up¬ 
on  the  treasury,  which  must  arise  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  June  1823,  the  close 
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of  the  financial  year,  there  was  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  raising  by  loan  the  sum  of 
784  millions  of  reals.  This  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  effected  by  granting  75 
millions  of  revenue,  to  be  sold,  after 
the  French  fashion,  on  the  best  terms 
that  could  be  procured. 

The  Minister  admitted  the  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  and  ruinous  nature  of  this 
system  of  loan  after  loan.  He  re¬ 
served  it,  however,  for  a  future  day, 
to  shew  the  resources  by  which  Spain 
was  to  meet  and  finally  clear  itself 
from  these  burdens.  At  present  it 
was  enough  to  shew  the  absolute  and 
immediate  necessity  under  which  the 
treasury  stood,  of  receiving  a  grant 
to  the  above  amount. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Minister  at 
War,  Lopez  Banos,  made  an  equally 
gloomy  statement  relative  to  the  mi¬ 
litary  condition  of  the  Peninsula.  He 
began  by  detailing,  at  some  length, 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  a- 
larming  extent  of  the  royalist  insur¬ 
rection.  The  aspect  was  rendered 
much  more  serious  by  the  suspicious 
conduct  of  a  neighbouring  power. 
France  had  given  repeated  assuran¬ 
ces  of  peace  and  good  understand¬ 
ing  ;  yet  it  was  observed,  **  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Spanish  conspiracies  ar¬ 
range  in  France  their  plans  of  ag¬ 
gression  and  hostility;  that  France 
has  given  a  reception  to  the  factious, 
who  found  no  other  means  of  evading 
the  active  and  well-directed  pursuit 
of  the  national  force ;  that  in  Wance 
these  factious  bands  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  make  preparations,  which 
could  not  easily  have  been  effected 
without  the  permission  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  which  must 
have  required  such  large  sunu  of 
money  as  could  not  wholly  have  been 
derived  from  Spain;  and,  finally,  that 
the  French  Government  has  given  or¬ 
ders  for  assembling  in  Bayonne,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Perpignan,  and  other  parts  of 
the  frontier,  a  considerable  force  of 


artillery  and  infantry,  and  a  vast  store 
of  provisions,  greatiy  exceeding  what 
could  for  a  length  of  time  be  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  present  number 
of  troops  and  fortresses.  It  would 
be  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
entertain  serious  fears  as  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  all  that  confederation  of 
potentates  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.** 

In  surveying  the  Spanish  military 
establishment,  it  appeared  manifestly 
inadequate  to  the  critical  state  in 
which  the  country  stood.  The  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government,  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  economy,  and 
relying  on  the  pacific  assurances  of 
foreign  powers,  bad  reduced  the  army 
to  62,000  men,  which  was  lower  than 
it  had  ever  been  since  Philip  V.  In 
fact,  however,  it  fell  considerably 
short  even  of  this  limited  estimate, 
and  at  the  present  moment  very  little 
exceeded  52,000.  To  supply  this 
failure,  in  the  present  exigence  of  the 
country,  the  active  militia  bad  been 
put  under  arms;  but  though  a  de¬ 
cree  had  passed  for  augmenting  that 
body  to  87,000  men,  it  did  not  near¬ 
ly  approach  that  number.  The  cloth¬ 
ing  and  equipments  of  the  troops  were 
in  a  bad  state,  and  becoming  daily 
worse,  in  consequence  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  exhaustion  of  carrying  on 
war  in  a  rugged  country.  The  ar¬ 
tillery,  ammunition,  magazines,  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  maikrid 
of  the  army,  were  very  defective,  and 
the  fortresses  were  by  no  means  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence. 

On  a  review  of  these  various  wants, 
the  Minister  observed,  that  the  10,000 
men  decreed  in  June  last  would 
merely  raise  the  army  to  the  low  es¬ 
tablishment  of  62,000  men,  formerly 
fixed  for  it.  He  conceived  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  allow  a  fresh  levy  of 
30,000  men,  with  a  remount  of  8000 
horses.  This  augmentation,  with  the 
means  of  supplying  the  -various  defi- 
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ciencies  of  e(^uipment  and  materiel, 
already  mentioned,  could  not  be  ef* 
fected  without  an  addition  to  the  war 
budget  of  325  millions,  thus  nearly 
doubling  its  original  amount. 

The  Cortes,  after  a  few  days’  de¬ 
liberation,  passed  decrees  granting 
the  supplies  thus  urgently  demand- 
ed,  both  of  men  and  money;  and 
the  Ministry  appear  to  have  carried 
them  into  execution  with  ail  practi¬ 
cable  activity.  At  present,  however, 
it  behoved  them  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  means  actually  in  their  pos- 
•essioQ ;  and  we  therefore  turn  to 
survey  the  conduct  of  Mina  in  his 
Catalonian  campaign. 

That  general,  on  his  arrival  at 
Lerida,  found  affairs  in  a  still  more 
critical  state  than  he  had  been  led  to 
anticipate.  A  new  disaster  had  just 
occurred.  Colonel  Tabuenca,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  officers,  having  beaten  a  party 
which  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Arragon,  pursued  them  with  too 
precipitate  ardour  into  the  difficult 
dehles  which  lead  thence  into  Upper 
Catalopia.  Here  he  was  suddenly 
surrounded  and  attacked  by  D’E- 
roles,  at  the  head  of  vastly  superior 
forces.  After  a  brave  resistance, 
nearly  his  whole  corps  was  destroy¬ 
ed  or  taken,  himself  made  prisoner, 
and,  ap  is  said,  cruelly  put  to  death. 
This  advantage  filled  the  insurgents 
with  extraordinary  exultation,  and 
equally  dismayed  their  opponents. 
They  were  thus  enabled  to  spread 
themselves  in  Upper  Arragon,  a  tract 
which  their  antagonists  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  preserve  from  the  con¬ 
tagion. 

Mina  was  in  a  difficult  situation. 
Before  him  was  the  whole  of  Cata¬ 
lonia  in  arms.  On  one  side  was  the 
insurrection  at  Mequincnza,  which 
extended  over  the  province  of  Tar¬ 
ragona  ;  on  the  other  were  the  corps 
which,  flushed  with  victory,  had 


newly  entered  into  Upper  Arragon. 
It  was  impossible  to  advance,  with¬ 
out  leaving  both  his  flanks  and  rear 
exposed  to  attack  from  these  two 
last  quarters.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Mina,  like  an  able  commander,  de¬ 
termined  to  push  forward  upon  the 
main  body  of  insurrection,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  Urge!,  its focu»;  trust¬ 
ing  that,  if  he  succeeded  at  this  lead¬ 
ing  point,  and  dislodged  the  Regen¬ 
cy  from  their  chosen  seat,  the  minor 
theatres  of  insurrection,  struck  with 
dismay,  would  more  readily  yield. 
He  detached,  therefore,  a  corps  un¬ 
der  Zarco  del  Valle  to  observe  Up¬ 
per  Arragon  ;  while  Velasco,  from 
Saragossa,  watclied  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tarragona.  Mina  himself 
repared  to  march  forward  into  that 
igh  mountain  region,  where  the 
Royalists,  assembled  in  vast  num¬ 
bers,  and  entrenched  in  the  strong 
barriers  of  nature,  seemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  every  attack. 

Although  Urgel,  and  the  valley  of 
Cerdagne  which  it  commanded,  were 
the  objects  against  which  Mina  di¬ 
rected  his  views,  it  -was  necessary  to 
begin  by  restoring  his  communica¬ 
tions  across  the  plain  of  Lower  Ca? 
talonia,  the  leading  points  of  which, 
Cervera,  Tarrega,and  Manresa,  were 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
from  this  plain,  and  particularly  from 
Barcelona,  which  lay  behind  it,  that 
his  chief  supplies  were  to  be  drawn  ; 
and  he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  act 
in  concert  with  Milans,  who,  in  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  province, 
was  hardly  maintaining  his  ground 
against  continually  repeated  attacks. 

Cervera  had  been  the  continual 
theatre  of  bloody  and  obstinate  con¬ 
flicts.  Torrijos,  the  constitutional 
general,  had  just  been  driven  from 
it,  and  obliged  to  retreat  upon  Le¬ 
rida.  Mina  made  its  recovery  his 
first  enterprise.  On  the  12th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  presented  himself  belorc 
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it,  with  a  force  which  the  enemy  did 
not  attempt  to  resist  They  sought, 
however,  to  make  a  stand  in  the  for> 
tified  convent  of  St  Uamon,  situated 
close  to  the  city ;  but  on  seeing  Mina 
preparing  for  the  assault,  they  eva¬ 
cuated  it  in  the  night  of  the  ISth. 
Mina  then  pushed  on,  and  establish¬ 
ed  his  head  quarters  at  Calaf,  where 
he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy.  But  besides 
their  strength  in  numbers  and  posi¬ 
tion,  they  had  carefully  fortified  the 
steep  cliff  of  Castelfollit ;  and  while 
they  held  that  post,  Mina  could  not 
advance  without  losing  his  commu¬ 
nications  with  Barcelona,  and  its  fine 
maritime  plain.  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  await,  for  about  a  month, 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  be¬ 
sieging  materials.  D’Eroles,  mean¬ 
time,  manoeuvred  in  Arragon,  en- 
deavouring  to  strike  a  blow  against 
the  detached  corps  under  Zarco  del 
Valle.  At  length,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  Mina  laid  siege  to  Cas¬ 
telfollit.  The  attack  and  defence 
were  carried  on  for  some  days  with 
the  greatest  vigour.  At  length,  a 
breach  being  effected,  the  garrison, 
in  the  night  of  the  23d,  evacuated 
the  place,  ahd,  by  aid  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  succeeded  in  joining  their  com¬ 
rades.  The  victors,  next  day,  found 
only  sixty  remaining ;  and,  we  grieve 
to  say,  they  stained  their  cause  by 
putting  them  to  the  sword. 

D’Eroles  had  now  collected,  in 
this  (Vicinity,  the  flower  of  his  dis¬ 
posable  force.  On  the  25th,  having 
observed  that  a  detachment  station¬ 
ed  at  Tora,  to  cover  Castelfollit,  was 
'considerably  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  he  suddenly  bore  down 
upon  it,  and  attacked  it  with  his 
whole  force.  The  detachment  had, 
for  some  time,  a  very  hard  conflict 
to  maintain  ;  but  Mina,  to  whom  the 
intelligence  was  instantly  conveyed, 
hastened  thither  with  the  flower  of 


his  troops,  and  renewed  the  battle, 
which  now  became  most  bloody  and 
desperate;  the  enemy  fought  with  the 
greatest  fury ;  all  Mina’s  staff  were 
wounded.  At  length,  however,  the 
superior  energy  and  discipline  of  the 
constitutional  troops  completely  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  the  enemy  fled  on  all  sides, 
sustaining  great  loss,  and  were  saved 
from  total  route  only  by  the  inac¬ 
cessible  nature  of  the  ground  into 
which  they  retreated. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  Mina 
with  a  step  far  too  deeply  tinctured 
with  that  factious  rancour,  by  which 
Spain  was  so  terribly  agitated.  Ha 
emitted  a  proclamation,  denouncing 
the  most  deadly  penalties  against  all 
who  should,  in  any  manner,  favour 
the  insurrection.  Villages  which  as¬ 
sisted  the  rebels,  or  which  even  did 
not  make  all  the  resistance  of  which 
they  were  supposed  capable,  were  to 
be  sacked,  demolished,  or  reduced 
to  ashes.  For  smaller  offences,  large 
pecuniary  fines  were  imposed.  Such 
measures  were  violent,  even  against 
the  broadest  rebellion;  but  when  di¬ 
rected  against  men  who  fought,  on 
mistaken  indeed,  but  honourable 
motives,  for  the  old  constitution  of 
the  monarchy,  recently  changed  in 
a  somewhat  tumultuary  manner,  they 
cannot  adroit  of  the  slightest  justifi¬ 
cation.  They  were  as  opposite,  we 
are  convinced,  to  policy  as  to  mercy. 
In  civil  contests,  the  first  element  is 
conciliation ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  irritation  excited  by  these 
proceedings  was  afterwards  deeply 
visited,  in  its  hour  of  distress,  on 
the  party  by  whom  thpy  were  in¬ 
flicted. 

Mina  followed  a  more  effectual 
and  legitimate  mode  of  supporting 
his  cause,  by  vigorously  following 
up  his  military  success.  He  march¬ 
ed  directly  upon  Balaguer,  a  strong¬ 
ly  fortified  military  position,  com¬ 
manding  the  valley  of  ^t^-, Upper 
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Se^e,  which  led  up  to  Urgel.  The 
garrison  made  a  shew  of  defending 
themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Spa¬ 
nish  General  had  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Segre,  and  established  a 
battery,  they  quitted  the  place,  a- 
bandoning  all  their  stores  and  am¬ 
munition.  Mina’s  troops  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  them  into  their 
mountain  retreats. 

Mina  now  spent  a  few  days  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  concentrating  his  troops 
for  the  last  grand  operation.  D’E- 
roles,  on  his  side,  mustered  all  his 
bands  in  front  of  Urgel,  in  the  strong 
and  intricate  de&les  which  guarded 
the  entrance  into  Cerdagne.  The 
Conque  del  Trempe,  the  scene  of  the 
late  destruction  of  Tabuenca’s  corps, 
afforded  a  position  of  great  strength. 
The  Regency,  however,  manifested 
their  fears,  by  removing,  on  the 
10th,  from  Ur^el  to  Puyeerda,  vain¬ 
ly  imputing  this  measure  to  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  weather,  and  the  infirm 
health  of  Mata  Florida.  On  the  13th 
and  14th,  Mina  began  to  drive  in 
the  advanced  posts ;  but  it  was  on 
the  two  following  days  that  the  de¬ 
cisive  struggle  took  place.  It  was 
long  and  obstinately  contested,  but 
finally  issued  in  the  total  route  and 
destruction  of  the  Army  of  the  Faith, 
whose  scattered  bands  were  seen 
crowding  all  the  roads  which  led 
into  France.  Thither  they  car¬ 
ried  tidings  of  the  apparently  total 
downfal  of  the  cause;  and  the  ap- 

fiearance  was  confirmed  by  the  mot- 
ey  groupes  of  monks,  peasants,  and 
officers,  which  filled  all  the  frontier 
towns,  and  were  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  disarray  and  confusion.  D’E- 
roles  himself  repaired  to  Toulouse. 

Mina  after  his  victory  marched 
directly  upon  Urgel,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town  without  resistance  ; 
but  Romagosa,  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  of  the  Royalist  chiefs,  threw 
himself  into  the  fort,  which  Mina 


attempted  without  success  to  carry 
by  a  COK0  de  main.  As  the  situation 
rendered  it  nearly  impossible  to  tran¬ 
sport  artillery  thither,  he  was  obliged 
to  commit  its  reduction  to  the  slow 
operation  of  blockade. 

D’Eroles,  mean  time,  was  usin^ 
every  effort  to  put  together  again  hu 
shattered  forces ;  and  though  they 
had  been  obliged,  on  entering  France, 
to  give  up  all  their  arms  and  military 
accoutrements,  yet,  by  some  magic, 
the  nature  of  which  mi^ht  be  easily 
guessed,  they  appeared  in  a  few  days 
better  armed  and  equipped  than  be¬ 
fore.  D’Eroles  was  thus  enabled  to 
re-enter  Spain ;  and  by  calling  in 
bands  scattered  through  different 
parts  of  Catalonia,'  he  mustered  a 
respectable  force,  with  which  he 
sought  to  cover  Puyeerda.  Mina 
immediately  marched  to  attack  him ; 
and,  on  the  28th,  a  general  battle 
was  fought,  almost  on  the  frontier 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  Like  the  rest, 
it  was  obstinately  disputed ;  but  in 
the  end  the  Royalist  army  was  totally 
routed,  and  saved  itself  only  by  fly¬ 
ing  within  the  French  frontier.  So 
near  was  the  action,  that  balls  went 
across  the  line,  and,  it  is  said,  wound- 
edseveralof  the  French  troops,  which 
were  posted  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
servation.  On  the  following  day, 
Mina  entered  Puyeerda. 

Such  was  the  triumphant  result  of 
the  campaign  in  Catalonia.  In  Na¬ 
varre,  also,  it  was  successful.  At 
Los  Arcos,  Quesada  was  so  totally 
routed,  that  he  escaped  with  only 
a  very  few  followers  to  Bayonne. 
Here,  however,  there  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  a  tender  of  the  services  of 
Don  Carlos  O’Donnell,  whose  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Conde  dc  Abisbal,  was  then 
making  great  displays  of  zeal  for  the 
patriotic  cause;  while  another,  Alex¬ 
ander,  was  employed  in  the  army  of 
Navarre.  These  particulars  caused 
some  hesitation  in  accepting  his  offer. 
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till  the  pretent  exigency  overcame 
ail  Bcrupies,  and  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Western  Army  of  the 
Faith.  He  proved,  in  fact,  faithful 
to  the  cause;  and  having  received 
supplies  of  money,  he  rallied  the 
fugitives  at  Irati,  collected  some  ad* 
ditional  recruits,  and  began  again, 
though  in  a  less  daring  manner  than 
had  formerly  been  done,  to  scour 
the  open  country  of  Navarre. 

In  the  district  round  Mequinenza, 
the  insurrection  during  this  time  re¬ 
mained  unbroken,  and  collected  even 
additional  strength,  though  without 
materially  extending  its  range.  Bes- 
sieres,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  at  Barcelona  for 
the  violence  of  his  patriotism,  was 
now  its  chief,  and  supported  the 
cause  with  zeal  and  ability.  He  was 
seconded  by  Ulman,  a  Swede  by 
birth.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  however,  Velasco,  from  Sara¬ 
gossa,  made  preparations  for  laying 
siege  to  Mequinenza. 

During  all  this  period,  France  car¬ 
ried  on,  without  intermission,  move¬ 
ments  indicative  of  hostile  purposes. 
Not  only  was  she  unquestionably  the 
secret  source  whence  money  and 
arms  were  so  copiously  supplied  to 
the  insurgents,  and  their  losses  so 
quickly  repaired;  her  own  move¬ 
ments  also  became  every  day  more 
open  and  decided.  The  term  of  Sa¬ 
natory  Cordon,  which  had  so  long 
served  as  a  cloak  to  her  designs,  was 
changed  by  a  royal  ordinance  into 
that  of  **  Army  of  Observation.**  Its 
numbers,  daily  augmenting,  swelled 
to  a  much  greater  amount  than  this 
term  could  justify ;  while  stores,  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  magazines,  were  accumu¬ 
lated,  much  more  than  in  proportion 
to  these  numbers.  Although  the 
Spanish  authorities  and  commanders 
,  strictly  prohibited  and  avoided  all 
breach  or  neutrality,  yet  in  three  in¬ 
stances  small  detached  parties,  pur¬ 


suing  their  adversaries,  who  sought 
refuge  there,  crossed  the  limit ;  oc¬ 
casions  which  the  French  authorities 
eagerly  marked  and  magnified  into 
ground  of  complaint. 

At  Madrid,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
ublio  mind  was  variously  agitated 
y  exultation  at  the  triumph  of  the 
constitutional  cause,  and  by  jealous 
apprehension  of  the  views  of  France 
and  the  other  powers  assembled  at 
Verona.  The  most  zealous  of  the 
popular  deputies  called  upon  Mini¬ 
sters  tJ  demand  positive  explanations 
upon  these  subjects ;  but  this  motion 
was  not  seconded  ;  and  nothing,  in 
fact,  occurred  in  the  Cortes,  to  af¬ 
ford  even  an  ostensible  ground  of 
dissatisfaction  to  foreign  states.  It 
was  otherwise  in  the  clubs,  particu¬ 
larly  that  called  the  Landaburian, 
which  formed  the  rendezvous  of  the 
orators  most  devoted  to  the  popular 
interest.  Language  was  there  occa¬ 
sionally  held,  too  much  akin  to  that 
which  produced  such  terrible  results 
at  the  era  of  the  French  Uevolution. 
Loud  reproaches,  accompanied  even 
with  menaces  of  immediate  invasion, 
were  held  out  against  France,  and 
in  some  degree  against  the  oilier 
powers,  who  were  considered  as'con- 
federated  with  her  against  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Spain.  These  proceedings 
were  carefully  noted  down  by  French 
emissaries,  and  transmitted  to  Haris, 
where  an  inventory  was  kept  of  every 
thing  which  could  afford  ground  of 
national  hostility. 

This  year  had  not  quite  closed, 
when  the  rising  of  the  Congress  of 
Verona  was  accompanied  with  the 
bursting  of  the  storm  upon  Spain. 
As,  however,  that  crisis  lifted  the 
curtain  upon  a  new  act  of  this  fatal 
drama,  we  shall  find  it  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  pause  here,  and  not  to  break 
in  upon  a  train  of  connected  events, 
which  belong  most  properly  to  the 
succeeding  year. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PORTUGAL. 


RtlaUve  ttituaiion  of  Portugal  and  dte  Brazils. — Ile(^tion  of  Ute  Decrees  of 
the  Cortes  f  29th  of  September  1821). — Bepresentations  of  the  Province  ^ 
Santo  Paulo,  and  of  the  Camara  of  Bio  Janeiro. — Declaration  of  the  Prince 
Boyal. — Portugneze  troops  at  Bio  Janeiro  and  Pernambuco  compelled  to 
•  embark  for  Lithon:, — Election  of  Procuradores — Arrival  of  a  Governor  at 
Bahia. — Former  Governor  dispossessed  In/ force. — Effect  produced  by  them 
events  at  Lidxm. — Ddiberations  of  the  Cortes. — Alleged  Conspiracy, — 
Additional  Articles  to  the  Constitution  in  favour  of  the  Brazils. — Convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Brazilian  Cortes. — Letters  of  the  Prince  Royal  to  his  Fatlter^.— 
Manifesto. — Expedition  against  Bahia. — New  Decrees  of  the  Cortes. — ► 
Completion  of  the  Portugneze.  Constitution. — New  Revolution  in  Brazil..— 
Declaration  of  Independence, —  The  Prince  Royal  crowned  Constitution¬ 
al  Emperor. — Changes  effected  by  him. — Opening  of  the  Session  ef  the  Or¬ 
dinary/  Cortes  at  Lisbon. — Refusal  of  the  (fueen  to  take  the  ooUh  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. — Prospects  of  the.  ConstihUionalists. — Situation  of  Portugal  in  rt-> 
lalian  to  Foreign  Powers.— Finances. — Deplorable  Mate  (f  the  Country. 


Th  E  ailairB  of  Portugal,  thU  year,  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Revolutions,  whether  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
that  country,  or  take  into  consideration 
the  important  oliange  which  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  her  relations  with  her  South 
American  dependencies.  The  former 
were  such  as  to  afford  good  ground  for 
suspecting  that  the  new  order  of  things 
was  far  from  being  in  harmonv  with 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people;  while,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  latter,  it  must  have  been 
early  foreseen,  that  the  revolution  in 
the  mother  country  would  afford  them 


an  opportunity,  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
for  asserting  their  independense,in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  countries  by  which  they 
were  on  every  side  surrounded.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  causes  cooperated  to  strength¬ 
en  this  inevitable  tendency,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  minds  of  the  Brazilians  either 
to  demand  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  po¬ 
litical  rights,  or  at  once  to  throw  off  all 
submission,  and  constitute  themselves 
a  sovereign  and  independent  state. 
The  residence  of  the  King  for  twelve 
years  had  changed  the  aspect,  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Agriculture  had  made  .  considerable 
progrc>!S  ;  commerce  had  been  extend- 
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•d  I  the  useful  arts  bad  begun  to  be 
more  extensively  cultivated  ;  the  state 
of  society  had  been  ameliorated  :  in  a 
word,  the  condition  of  the  Braailians 
was,  in  every  respect,  preferable  to  that 
of  the  PortTiguese,  deprived  of  their 
King,  and  for  a  time  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  foreign  domination.  Proud 
of  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign,  they 
thus  lost  the  habits  of  colonial  submis¬ 
sion  t  while  the  revolutions  which  were 
taking  place  around  them  must  have 
engendered  an  utter  repugnance  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  ancient  state  of  vassalage 
and  dependence. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  the  news 
of  the  revolution  in  Portugal  was  at 
first  received  by  tne  more  active  part 
of  the  population  with  a  degree  of  en- 
tlmsinsm,  which  retarded  for  a  little 
the  King’s  departure  for  Lislmn  ;  and 
although  the  conse(<uences  of  these  two 
events  were  by  no  means  foreseen,  the 
Hraxilians  flattered  themselves,  tliat 
the  new  constitution  would  guarantee 
to  both  parts  of  the  monarchy  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges.  Hence 
several  of  the  provinces  sent  deputies 
to  the  Extraordinary  Cortes ;  but  the 
problem  with  which  they  were  to  be 
occupied  was  one  of  diflicult  solution  ; 
and  even  those  who  had  at  first  most 
loudly  applauded  the  revolution,  soon 
saw  cause  to  be  alarmed  for  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

On  his  departure  from  Rio  Janeiro 
for  Lislion,  the  King  had  recommend* 
od  to  the  Prince  Royal,  whom  he  left 
to  govern  in  his  absence,  to  preserve, 
at  whatever  cost,  that  rich  possession 
of  the  House  of  Braganzo,  should  he 
even  be  obliged,  in  conformity  with 
the  ideas  of  independence  so  widely 
diflused  over  the  American  continent, 
to  accept  the  Crown.  But  after  the 
institution  of  provincial  juntas,  (a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  revolution,)  the  Prince 
saw  himself  insensibly  deprived  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  authority  ;  since  the 
provinces,  who  had  any  representations 


to  make,  sent  them,  not  to  Rio  Janei¬ 
ro,  but  to  Lisbon,  where  their  depu¬ 
ties  were  instructed  to  forward  their 
object,  and  support  their  claims.  This 
naturally  led  to  the  greatest  disorder 
and  confusion.  The  provinces  lu^came 
detached  and  i8oIatc<l ;  and  Rio  Janei¬ 
ro  was  no  longer  the  capital.  The  Prince 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  King  and 
tlw  Cortes  acquainted  with  his  situa¬ 
tion.  He  stated  that  the  provinces  had 
refused  to  obey  him  ;  that  they  no  long¬ 
er  paid  their  contributions,  or  that  they 
applied  them  to  local  purposes  witliout 
the  intervention  or  consent  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  that  the  treasury  was  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  that  all  these  evils  re¬ 
quired  a  prompt  and  powerful  reme¬ 
dy.  Tlie  Cortes,  however,  could  think 
of  no  better  expedient  than  to  recall 
the  Prince,  and  to  divide  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  Brazil  into  provincial  go¬ 
vernments,  in  order,  by  depriving  it  of 
a  common  central  authority,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  insure  its  submission  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  decrees  of  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1821,  which  gave  rise  to  the  first 
serious  difference  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Luaitano-Brazilian  king¬ 
dom. 

On  the  receipt  of  these  two  decrees, 
Uio  Junta,  or  Provisional  Government 
of  Santo  Paulo,  (a  country  long  distin- , 
guished  for  the  independent  spirit  of  its 
inhabitants,)  presented  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Royal,  on  the  S4th  December 
of  the  same  year,  in  which  tliey  express¬ 
ed,  in  strong  language,  their  indigna¬ 
tion  at  these  decrees :  that  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  provincial  governments, 
they  described  as  liaving  been  concei¬ 
ved  under  a  system  of  anarchy  and 
slavery ;  and  that,  for  the  recall  of  the 
Prince,  they  reprobated  as  an  attempt 
to  weaken  and  disunite  the  country,  by 
depriving  it  of  a  IMnce  regarded  by 
the  great  Brazilian  family  as  their 
common  father.  They  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  unfold  their  views  as  to  tlie  mea- 
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sure*  neceBsary  to  be  taken  to  aecure 
the  indiTisible  union  of  the  two  king* 
donu ;  which  were,  the  alternate  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  King  at  Rio  Janeiro  and 
Lisbon,  or,  in  default  of  this,  the  con¬ 
stant  residence  of  the  heir  of  the 
Throne,  a  central  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  right  of  sending  to  the 
Cortes  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
with  the  mother  country.  This  ad¬ 
dress  the  style  and  matter  of  which 
sufficiently  indicated  the  spirit  which 
prevailed,  the  Prince  Royal  caused  to 
l>e  inserted  in  the  Court  Gazette  of 
the  6th  of  January,  and  immediately 
forwarded  to  Lisbcm,  in  hopes  that  the 
Cortes  would  take  such  measures  as 
the  state  of  Brazil  and  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  required. 

The  example  of  Santo  Paulo  was  soon 
followed  by  other  provinces.  But  no 
part  of  Brazil  was  more  mterested  than 
Rio  Janeiro  in  opposing  the  decrees  of 
the  Cortes  and  the  departure  of  the 
IMnce.  An  assembly  of  the  Camara, 
or  municipal  body,  being  convoked,  to 
deliberate  on  the  measures  proper  to 
be  adopted,  it  was  resolved  to  present 
to  the  Prince  an  address  similar  to  that 
of  the  Junta  of  Santo  Paulo,  setting 
forth  the  fatal  consequences  that  would 
result  from  his  departure,  and  conju¬ 
ring  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to 
remain  in  Brazil.  This  address  was 
carried  in  procession  to  the  Palace,  on 
the  9th  of  January ;  and  the  Prince, 
after  some  hesitation,  agreed  to  defer 
his  departure  till  the  Cortes  and  the 
King  should  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
that  had  passecl,  and  be  enabled  to  come 
to  some  determination  on  the  subject. 
This  resolution  ^vas  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy,  and  celebrated  by 
illuminations  and  rejoicings,  which  last¬ 
ed  for  three  days. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ebullitions  of 
popular  joy,  a  movement  performed  by 
the  Portuguese  regiments,  who  sallied 
forth  from  their  barracks,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  fort  which  commanded  the 
cih*,  spread  general  consternation.  It  is 


probable  that  their  only  object  was  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  invectives 
and  insults  in  which  the  Brazilian  popu¬ 
lace,  in  the  height  of  their  rejoicings,  had 
very  freely  indulged  against  the  Portu¬ 
guese  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  Unfwtu- 
nately,  however,  the  movement  of  the 
troops  being  considered  as  preparatwy 
to  a  sudden  attack,  the  Brazilian  regi¬ 
ments  and  the  militia  of  the  coui^y 
flew  to  arms,  and  formed  a  bkickade  of 
the  fort.  A  murderous  afiair  was  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but,  happily,  negodations  were 
entered  into,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Portuguese  should  preserve  their 
arms,  and  retire  to  the  other  side  of 
the  bay,  to  Praya  Grande,  till  vessels 
should  be  prepared  to  transport  them 
to  Lisbon.  In  consequence  of  this  a- 
greement  they  evacuated  the  fort ;  but 
when  the  vessels  were  ready  to  receive 
them,  they  declared  that  they  would 
only  embwk  by  force.  The  Prince 
Royal  then  determined  to  act  with  vi¬ 
gour.  He  went  on  board  one  of  the 
frigates  in  the  bay,  ordered  the  guns 
to  be  prepared  for  action,  caused  the 
Brazilian  troops  to  advance,  and  sent 
for  tlie  principal  Portuguese  officers, 
to  whom  he  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  persisting  in  their  refusal  to  em¬ 
bark.  At  first,  the  soldiers  demanded 
that  the  embarkation  should  be  delay¬ 
ed  till  orders  were  received  from  tM 
Cortes  and  the  King ;  but  they  after¬ 
wards  consented  to  go  on  boturd,  on 
condition  of  receiving  the  arrears  of 
pay  that  was  due  them.  This  point 
settled,  they  made  their  submission  to 
the  Prince,  received  their  arrears  of 
pay,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  (394,)  who  entered  into  the 
Brazilian  service,  they  set  sail  for  Lis¬ 
bon  on  tlie  16th  of  January  1822. 

This  event,  the  forerunner  of  a 
complete  revolution,  was  followed  by 
certain  administrative  measures,  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  in  the  new  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  The  municipal  body,  which  had 
just  obtained  of  the  Prince  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  resolution,  now  required  of  him 
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to  form  a  sort  of  Council  of  State,  or 
Junta,  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  each  province  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
him  with  its  counsel  in  ail  matters  of 
importance,  aad  of  suggesting  such  mea* 
sures  as  it  should  deem  conducive  to 
the  public  wdfore.  On  the  16th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  Prince  adopted  this  scheme 
with  some  modifications,  and  constitu¬ 
ted  himself  the  President  of  the  Junta, 
called  the  Council  of  Procurators  (J^ro- 
ewradoresj. 

At  Pernambuco,  it  had  been  resol¬ 
ved,  at  a  meeting  of  the  municipal  bo¬ 
dies,  held  on  the  28th  of  January,  that 
the  presence  of  the  Portuguese  troops 
was  not  necessary,  and  that  they  should 
be  embarked  without  delay ;  but  they 
deferred  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
ptvcttradorest  till  diey  should  receive 
the  authmity  of  the  Cortes  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  At  San  Salvador  in  Bahia,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Portuguese  system  had  more 
partisans.  That  town  had  been  pu- 
Uicly  congratulated  on  its  constitution¬ 
al  conduct  or,  in  other  words,  on  its  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  mother  country ;  and  to 
render  that  dependance  more  complete, 
the  Cortes  had  sent,  as  civil  and  military 
Governor,  Brigadier-General  Madeira, 
to  supersede  Manuel  Pedro  de  Frietas 
Gamaraes,  a  Brazilian  by  birth.  Madei¬ 
ra,  on  his  arrival,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  SOOO  European  or  Portuguese 
troops,  including  the  reinforcements  he 
had  brought  along  with  him,  summoned 
the  Brazilian  commandant  to  resign  his 
authority.  Supported  by  the  native 
troops  ami  the  populace,  the  latter  refu¬ 
sed  to  comply ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  in 
front  of  the  Palace,  in  which  the  Brazi¬ 
lians  were  defeated  with  loss,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  the  fort  of  San  Pedro,  which 
they  evacuated  a  few  days  afterwards, 
in  order  to  take  refuge  in  the  int«ior 
of  the  country.  The  attack  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  February ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  on  that  and  the  folloa'ing 
days  the  Bruilians  lost  between  three 
and  four  hundred  men.  Tliirty  Euro¬ 


peans  fdl  in  the  combat ;  several  of  the 
inhabitants  were  involved  in  this  san¬ 
guinary  afiPair ;  and  the  town  remuned, 
for  a  number  of  days,  without  com¬ 
merce,  almost  widiout  police,  and  in 
terror  of  total  destruction. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings,  when 
conveyed  to  Lisbon,  produced  a  great 
sensation.  The  letters  received  firom 
the  Prince  bore,  in  substance,  that  he 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  constitution^ 
system,  and  that  the  independent  party, 
though  numerous  in  Brazil,  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  vigUance  of  the  Government.  A 
special  committee,  composed  of  twelve 
members,  was  then  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Brazils,  and  to  propose  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  might  appear  necessary  for 
providing,  as  promptly  as  possible,  for 
the  wants  of  these  provinces ;  and  the 
result  was,  the  adoption  of  certain  com¬ 
mercial  regulations  between  Portugal 
and  the  Brazils,  conudered  as  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  same  continent,  and  upon  the 
footing  of  perfect  reciprocity.  The 
Cortes,  while  they  condemned  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  provincial  government  of 
Santo  Paulo,  consented  that  an  order 
should  be  sent  to  the  Prince  to  remain 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  till  the  general  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Brazils  was  completed ; 
that  a  regency  with  a  separate  treasury 
should  be  est^lished ;  and  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Brazilians  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  form  ad¬ 
ditional  articles  to  the  constitution ; 
with  this  proviso,  however,  that  no  pro¬ 
vince  shcMild  have  a  veto  to  suspend 
the  decisions  of  the  national  power. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussione  on 
this  subject,  (which  took  place  about 
the  middle  of  April,)  symptoms  of  a 
schism  between  the  Brazilian  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  deputies  were  already  appa¬ 
rent.  One  of  the  latter  having  insinua¬ 
ted  that  the  address  of  Santo  Paulo, 
and  the  events  of  Rio  Janeiro,  were  the 
work  of  a  foction  attached  to  the  Court, 
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the  former  were  so  much  hurt  by  the 
charge,  that  they  threatened  to  retire. 
After  some  altercation  the  dispute  was 
tiropped  for  the  present ;  but  the  irrita* 
tion  it  had  excited  was  by  no  means  al¬ 
layed.  With  regard  to  the  erents  of 
Kio  Janeiro,  it  was  resolved  to  wait  for 
new  dispatches  from  the  Prince  before 
coming  to  any  decision  ;  but  as  an 
expedition  was  preparing  to  reinforce 
thegarrison  of  Saint  Salvatlor^  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  Bahia  required  that  it  should  be 
suspended,  till  the  measure  had  been 
discussed  by  the  Cortes  ;  alleging  that, 
to  send  new  troops  would  excite  great 
distrust,  and  tend  more  than  any  other 
circumstance  to  alienate  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  llieir  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  suc¬ 
couring  the  loyal  and  well-disposed  class 
of  the  colony,  overawed  by  tiie  intrigues 
of  the  anarchists,  whose  efforts  were 
wholly  directed  to  a  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence.  The  demand  of  the  de¬ 
puties  of  Bahia  was  ultimately  reject¬ 
ed  by  a  considerable  majority. 

A  question  of  such  importance  to  the 
])rosperity  of  Portugal  could  hardly  fail 
to  make  a  <leep  impression  on  the  pu¬ 
blic  mind,  and  to  produce  much  an¬ 
xiety,  jealousy,  and  discontent.  It  was 
clear  that  the  establishment  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  had  endangered,  or  rather  lost, 
the  richest  possession  of  the  Crown  of 
Portugal.  Accordingly,  the  partisans 
of  the  ancient  system  were  not  slow  in 
perceiving  the  advantage  which  this 
would  give  tliem,  not  merely  in  rous¬ 
ing  the  popular  hatred,  but  even  in  con¬ 
spiring  to  accomplish  its  overthrow ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  pretended  unani¬ 
mity  of  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  circumstances  were  daily 
transpiring  which  showed  that  a  formi¬ 
dable  party  in  the  state  regarded  it  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation. 
A  communication  made  to  the  Cortes, 
in  the  sitting  of  the  29th  of  April,  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  strongly  corrobo¬ 
rates  these  observations,  and  proves  at 


once  the  fears  of  the  Government  and 
the  activity  of  its  enemies.  He  stated, 
that  a  number  of  persons  had  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  conspiring  to  disturb  the  pu¬ 
blic  tranquillity ;  but  there  not  being 
evidence  sufficient  to  enable  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  proceed  judicially  against 
them,  lie  demanded  authority  from  the 
Cortes,  to  take  such  measures,  in  respect 
to  these  individuals,  as  might  be  deem¬ 
ed  necessary,  with  a  guarantee  of  in¬ 
demnity  for  all  proceedings  thait  might 
be  had  in  consequence.  The  Cortes, 
after  hearing  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  whom  the  matter  bad  been  re¬ 
ferred,  resolved,  that,  for  the  space  of 
a  month,  the  Government  should  be 
authorised  to  transfer,  from  one  pro¬ 
vince  to  another,  any  citizen  or  person 
in  the  public  employ,  whose  removal 
should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state  ;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  these  precautions  should 
in  no  degree  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  reputation  of  those  persons  who 
should  not  thereafter  be  proceeded  a- 
gainst  in  due  course  of  law :  for  it  is 
well  understood,”  said  the  decree,  that 
these  precautions  are  only  taken  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  evils  which  might  lead  us 
into  the  greatest  calamities.”  It  ap¬ 
pears,  in  fact,  that  several  persons  of 
note  had  engaged  in  a  sort  of  combina¬ 
tion  for  the  subversion  of  the  new  or¬ 
der  of  things,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes 
according  to  the  ancient  model,  or  the 
formation  of  two  Chambers,  of  which 
one  was  to  be  hereditary,  and  composed 
of  the  highest  class  of  the  nobility  ;  and 
that  this  project  had  extended  its  rami¬ 
fications  even  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  demand  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Carvalho,  who  no 
sooner  obtained  the  requisite  authority, 
than  he  removed  from  Lisbon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  considered  most  danger¬ 
ous  and  disaffected,  and,  among  others^ 
several  distinguished  prelates  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Court  of  Brazils.  The  po- 
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lice,  however,  fiuled  to  procure  evidence 
-Buificient  to  enable  the  Government  to 
proceed  against  any  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  personages  who  were  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  this  plot ;  and  only 
£ve  obscure  individuals  were  arrested. 
An  absurd  attempt  was  indeed  made 
to  connect  this  alleged  conspiracy  M'ith 
the  arrival  of  Marshal  Beresford  soon 
afterwards  ;  although  it  was  never  in¬ 
telligibly  stated,  in  what  possible  way 
that  gallant  officer’s  appearing  in  the 
Tagus  was  concerned  with  an  affair, 
the  existence  of  which  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  matter  of  suspicion,  and  would 
have  been  altogether  -rejected  as  fabu¬ 
lous,  had  not  the  events  ^  1833  vouch¬ 
ed  for  its  authenticity. 

While  the  Cortes  were  occupied  in 
discussing  the  concessions  to  be  made 
to  the  Brazilians,  in  other  words  the 
additional  articles  to  the  constitution, 
the  spirit  of  independence  was  daily 
making  progress.  The  greater  part  of 
the  provinces  having  sent  their  proctt- 
radores  to  form  a  sort  of  representative 
Council  of  State,  the  interests  of  Brazil 
were  as  regularly  discussed  by  that  body 
as  those  of  Portugal  by  the  Cortes.  It 
was  evident  that  matters  were  approach¬ 
ing  a  great  crisis.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
being  the  King’s  birth-day,  the  Prince 
Royal  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  and  Constitutional  Protector  of 
Brazil ;  and  ten  days  afterwards  the 
members  of  the  Provincial  Deputation 
of  Rio  Janeiro  presented  an  address, 
openly  avowing  those  principles  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  hitherto  had  only  been 
cautiously  hinted  at,  and  praying  him 
to  convoke  a  Legislative  Assembly,  or 
Brazilian  Cortes.  His  Royal  Highness 
replied,  that  when  the  sentiments  of 
the  other  provinces  of  Brazil  should  be 
made  known  to  him,  that  he  would 
conform  himself  thereto  ;  which  being 
done  accordingly,  he  issued  a  decree  on 
the  5th  of  June,  for  the  convocation  of 
the  Brazilian  Cortes.  'This  decree  was 
made  public  in  a  proclamation  strongly 


expressive  of  the  Prince’s  determine- 
tion  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment 
of  Brazilian  independence.  **  Whe- 
ever,"  said  he,  **  is  a  Brazilian  is  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  t  would  to  God  that  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  would  also  consider  themselves 
as  Brazilians  I  Firmness,  constancy, 
and  intrepidity  are  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  great  worit  we  have  commen¬ 
ced.  Depend  upon  your  Perpetual  De¬ 
fender,  who  will  never  fail  to  perform 
what  he  has  promised,  and  who,  for  the 
honour  and  love  of  the  Brazils,  will 
sacri£ce  his  existence,  rather  than  suf¬ 
fer  them  again  to  become  a  colony,  or 
to  be  deprived  of  the  liberal  system 
dictated  by  the  prudence  of  our  well- 
beloved  country.’ 

Conformably  to  these  resolutions,  the 
Prince  wrote  bis  father,  (June  19.)  that 
imperious  circumstances  had  forced 
him  to  make  innovations  in  Brazil,  the 
necessary  result  of  which  would  be  the 
separation  of  that  country  from  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  an  event  which 
had  been  accelerated  by  the  hatred 
borne  by  the  people  of  Brazil  to  the 
**  seditious  and  pestilential”  Cortes  of 
Portugal ;  and  that  finding  himself  in 
this  situation,  he  had  called  to  mind 
what  his  Majesty  had  stated  on  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Rio  Janeiro,  that  in  case 
of  an  inevitable  separation,  he  would 
consent  that  the  Prince  riiould  mount 
the  throne,  rather  than  see  it  occupied 
by  some  daring  adventurer.  His  Royal 
Highness  add^,  that  in  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  he  had  only  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Brazilians,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  bad  proclaimed  him 
Perpetual  Protector  ;  that  it  also  ap¬ 
peal  to  be  their  object  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  should  take  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  that  be, 
the  Prince,  should  be  named  King  of 
Brazil ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  would 
consent  to  nothing  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  bis'  M^esty.” 

Before  this  letter  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
the  Cortes  had  (on  the  2d  of  July)  or- 
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dered  proceeding*  to  be  instituted  aguniA 
the  members  of  die  Prorinonal  Goeem* 
ment  of  Santo  Paulo,  sHio  had  signed 
the  addroM  of  the  24<th  of  December, 
and  declared  null  and  void  the  decree 
issued  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  the  convoca* 
tion  of  iAm  procuradores  of  the  different 
prorinces  U  Brasil,  in  as  much  as  it  al* 
tered  the  existmg  law,  and  prgudged 
an  establishment  about  to  be  formed  by 
the  constitution.  On  the  23d  of  July, 
they  decreed  that  the  Prince  should 
continue  at  Rio  Janeiro  till  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Portuguese  constitution  ; 
that  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  recalled  him,  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  suspended ;  and  that  the  pro- 
Tisional  junta  should  be  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled.  In  conformity  to  these  decrees, 
the  King  wrote  his  son  a  very  urgent 
letter,  recommending  to  him  to  see 
them  rigorously  executed,  and  sending 
him  a  list  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
who  were  to  compose  the  Ministry  of 
Brazil.  Lastly,  the  Cortes  adopted  an 
additional  article  to  the  constitution, 
which  prorided,  that,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Brazils,  there  should  be  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  power,  and  a  re¬ 
gency  composed  of  seven  persons  to  be 
Tuun^  by  the  King,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  the  power  of  making  war  or 
peace,  or  entering  into  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce,  but  that  some  provinces  mi^t 
still  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  de¬ 
pend  immediately  on  the  Government 
of  Portugal ;  an  exception  introduced 
in  favour  of  Bahia,  which  had  declared 
for  the  mother  country,  and  to  which 
another  expedition  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  men  was  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

These  concessions  granted,  the  Cor¬ 
tes  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  Bra¬ 
zils  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  re¬ 
ferred  to  tlie  oath  taken  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  which  en¬ 
sured  equal  liberty  to 'all;  declared, 
that  it  had  never  been  the  intention  of 
the  Cortes  to  retun  the  Brazils  under 


the  yoke  of  colonial  despotism ;  and 
observed,  that  if  Portugal  sent  troops 
thither,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
warding  off  partial  dangers,  not  of 
making  conquests,  or  establishing  ty¬ 
ranny.  The  proclamation  conclude 
by  inviting  the  Brazilians  to  exercise 
their  political  rights,  by  sending  wise 
and  prudent  representatives  to  the  n»- 
tiond  Cortes. 

Hitherto  some  show  of  moderation 
bad  been  preserved  in  the  disputes 
between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colony ;  but  the  last  letters  received 
from  the  Prince,  and  communicated 
to  the  Cortes  by  his  Majesty,  broke 
every  remaining  tie  between  them. 
After  a  discussitm,  which  lasted  front 
the  15th  to  the  20th  of  September,  and 
in  the  course  of  which,  the  most  inju¬ 
rious  reflections  were  thrown  out  a- 
gainst  the  Prince,  and  the  utmost  hos¬ 
tility  manifested  towards  the  Brazilians, 
the  Cortes  passed  a  decree,  annulling 
that  of  the  3d  of  June,  for  convoking 
the  constituent  Cortes  of  Brazil;  or¬ 
daining  the  Minister  os  Ministers  who 
had  signed  it  to  be  accused ;  declaring 
the  Government  of  Rio  Janeiro  a  Go¬ 
vernment  de  factOt  but  not  de  jure,  and 
all  voluntaiy  obedience  to  it  criminal ; 
divestii^  toe  Prince  of  his  delegated 
power,  ordering  him  to  embaric  for 
Portu^  within  a  month  after  the  pre¬ 
sent  decree  should  be  notified  to  him, 
and,  in  case  of  disobedience,  iq)pointing 
such  noeasures  to  be  adopt^  as  the 
constitution  had  provided,  when  the 
King  or  the  Prince  should  go  forth  of 
the  kingdom  without  consent  of  the 
Cortes;  denouncing  as  tnutors  every 
commander,  by  land  or  by  sea,  who, 
unless  compelled,  should  obey  the  ex¬ 
isting  Government  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  and 
enjoining  the  executive  to  employ  e- 
very  means  in  its  power  to  carry  uiese 
resolutions  into  effect.  It  is  supt^uous 
to  add,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Brazilian  deputies  voted  against  this 
intemperate  decree  :  it  was,  nevertbe; 
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IflM  carried  by  a  great  majority^  and 
the  King  waa  under  the  painful  necea* 
nity  of  tranamitting  it  to  bia  aon,  with 
peremptory  ortlert  to  aubmit  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  afiaira  of  Braxil, 
the  Cortea  were  a  long  tine  occupied 
in  completing  the  conatitution,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  an  article  tolera* 
ting  the  private  exeroiae  of  all  forma  of 
religioua  worahip,  aome  articlea  of  a 
locau  nature,  and  the  additional  articlea 
relative  to  Brazil,  waa,  both  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  a  mere  tranacript  of  tM 
conatitution  of  Cadiz.  The  third  and 
laat  reading  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
{September.  Of  156  deputies  compo* 
aing  the  Cortea,  136  were  present,  and 
all  voted  for  and  signed  toe  conatitu* 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  seven, 
being  part  of  the  deputation  from  t^ 
Brazils,  who  refused  to  vote  and  sign, 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  received 
instructions  from  their  constituents  no 
longer  to  represent  them  in  the  Cortes 
of  Portugal.  In  consequence  of  the 
embarrassment  caused  them  W  this  re* 
fuaal,  they  embarked  for  Falmouth, 
where  they  publiahed  a  declaration, 
setting  forth,  at  some  length,  the  mo* 
tives  which  had  induced  them  to  quit 
the  Portuguese  capital. 

The  opposition  of  the  Brazilian  de¬ 
puties,  however,  was  almost  forgotten, 
in  the  excess  of  popular  joy  produced 
by  the  publication  of  the  constitution, 
which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  October, 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  The 
King  went  in  state  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Cortea,  in  order  to  take  the  oath  to 
maintain  it,  according  to  the  prescribed 
formula,  to  which,  if  we  may  believe 
the  public  journals,  he  added  these 
wonk :  **  I  take  the  oath  with  great 
pleasure,  and  with  all  my  heart,  ”  the 
Hall  at  the  same  instant  resounding 
with  shouts  of  **  Long  live  the  consti¬ 
tution  !  Long  live  the  best  of  Kings  ! 
Long  live  the  Father  of  his  country !” 

The  Constituent  Cortes  having  thus 
fulfilled  the  great  object  for  which  they 
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had  been  assembled,  their  immediato 
dissolution  should  have  followed  aa  a 
matter  of  course;  nevertheless  they 
continued  assembled  for  another  month, 
either  with  the  view  of  observing  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  new  elections  for  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Cortes,  or  of  taking  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  might  be  rends^  neceasary 
by  further  intelli^noe  from  the  Bra¬ 
zils  ;  and  were  dissolved  by  the  King 
in  person  on  the  4th  of  November. 

To  return  to  the  affiurs  of  Brazil--— 
On  the  1st  oS  August,  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  published  a  decree,  which  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  adecla- 
ration  of  war  against  the  Cortes.  It 
states,  in  the  first  place,  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  the  revolution  had 
been  effected ;  it  next  refers  to  the  re¬ 
solutions  adopted  by  the  Cortes,  which, 
it  is  alleged,  had  no  other  object  than 
to  subject  the  Brazils  to  the  ancient 
^coloniid  iwime;  it  then  proceeds  to 
set  forth  the  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  establishing  an  independent  con¬ 
stitution  under  a  reverb  monarch, 
**  whom  the  factious  still  hold  in  the 
closest  captivity;”  and  it  cmicludea 
with  an  appeal  to  those  of  the  Brazilians 
who  had  not  yet  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  convocation  of  the  Constituent 
Cortes,  and  who  are  called  upon  to 
come  forward  without  delay,  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  act  of  Brazilian  emanci¬ 
pation.  By  another  decree,  issued  the 
same  day,  his  Royal  Highness,  **.  con¬ 
sidering,  that  the  Cortes  of  Lisbon  con¬ 
tinued  their  erroneous  system,  and,  m 
defiance  <ff  every  principle  of  consis¬ 
tency  and  justice,  persist^  in  wishing, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  reduce  Brazil  mice 
more  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  co¬ 
lony,  and  that  his  Majesty  King  John 
VI.  by  name,  and  legally  invest^  with 
the  authority  of  which  &e  Cortes  pre¬ 
tend  to  avail  themselves  for  their  own 
sinister  purposes,  was  no  better  than  a 
prisoner  in  Portugal  agmnst-his  will, 
and  deprived tof  ^at  liberty  ef -action 
which  is  given  to  the  executive  power 
u 
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in  all  constitutional  monari-iiies de* 
clared,  among  other  measures  of  de> 
fence,  that  **  all  troops  sent  from  Por> 
tugal,  without  his  consent,  would  be 
treated  as  enemies,  an<l  driven  back 
by  force  of  arms,  if  they  should  dare  to 
land  on  the  shores  of  Brazil.” 

In  prosecution  of  these  measures, 
and  in  the  name  of  a  nation  already  in* 
dependent,  the  Prince,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  addressed  a  manifesto  to  all 
friendly  governments  and  nations.  In 
this,  as  in  the  proclamation  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  Brazil,  bis  Roy's!  Highness,  af¬ 
ter  enumerating  the  evils  which  the 
country  luul  suffered  during  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  colonial  des|M>tism,  animad¬ 
verted  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Cortes  towards  his  fatlier  and  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Brazil ;  pointed  out  the  necessity 
e  was  under  of  having  recourse  to 
the  measures  he  had  adopted ;  and  con- 
duded  by  inviting  the  governments  in 
amity  with  Brazil  to  continue  their 
■commercial  and  political  relations ;  add¬ 
ing,  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
their  diplomatic  agents,  and  to  send 
his  own  in  return,  as  long  as  the  King 
his  august  father  should  remain  in  cap¬ 
tivity.” 

After  the  publication  of  these  docu- 
<  neats,  all  ]ioy)e  of  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  Prince  and  tlie  Cortes  was 
at  an  end,  even  if  the  latter  had  not 
passed  the  severe  decree  of  the  20tii 
of  September.  Accordingly,  he  took 
instant  measures  fur  driving  the  Portu¬ 
guese  troops  from  all  the  points  they 
occupied  on  the  coasts  of  the  Brazils, 
and  even  from  Monte  Video.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  destined  to  act  against  Bahia 
set  sail,  and  appeared  before  that  placid 
alMuit  the  18tn  of  August,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  that  a  squadron 
from  Lisboa  liad  landed  reinforcements. 
The  Brazilian  General,  (a  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  lAbate,  or  Labattut,) 
disembarked  his  troops  without  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  then  formed  a  junction  with 
the  BtazUiaas,  tvhd  Imd  retired  into 


the  interior,  after  the  affair  of  the  17th 
of  February.  After  some  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  at  negociation,  hostilities  com¬ 
menced.  With  the  reinforcements  he 
had  just  received,  the  forces  of  Bri- 
gadier-(Teneral  Madeira  amounted  to 
3000  regular  troops  and  2000  militia, 
as  devoted  as  the  Portugueze  to  the 
cause  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Brazilian  army  consisted  of  about  9000 
men,  and  was  daily  joined  by  numbers 
of  deserters.  General  Lab^  several 
times  advanced  under  the  fortiBcations 
of  the  place,  which  he  cannonaded  with 
red-hot  shot;  but  the  Portuguese  as 
often  sallied  fortli,  and  forcetl  the  Bra¬ 
zilians  to  retire :  so  that  the  end  of  the 
y'ear  arrived  without  the  place  having 
been  surrendered,  or  the  blockade  rai¬ 
sed.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  city,  late¬ 
ly  so  rich  and  flourishing,  was  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  pla(*ed  under  the  most  rigo¬ 
rous  military  government.  Foreigners 
withdrawing,  money  was  not  to  be  liad, 
a  scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be  felt, 
and  the  belligerent  parties,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  loss,  supported  them¬ 
selves  only  ill  the  hope  of  fresh  rein¬ 
forcements. — At  Monte  Video,  Gene¬ 
ral  Lecor  attempted  to  bring  over  the 
garrison  to  declare  in  favour  of  Brazi¬ 
lian  independence ;  but  the  scheme 
failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  alum- 
don  his  troops,  who  remained  flutbful 
to  the  motiier  country. 

But  events  still  more  extraordinary 
tlian  any  winch  had  yet  occurred  were 
now-  approaching.  Some  opyiosition 
to  the  system  of  independence  having 
manifestetl  itself  in  the  province  of  San¬ 
to  ]*aulo,  which  had  taken  the  leatl  of 
all  tlie  others  in  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  Brazils,  the  IViiice  undertook  a 
journey  thither,  for  the  puqiose  of  en- 
coui'aging  the  friends  of  independence, 
and  awing  the  disaffected,  who  were 
but  few  in  number,  into  submission. 
This  led  to  another  revolution.  The 
junta,  whom  the  Cortes  had  intended 
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to  bring  to  trial  for  their  addreu  of  the  On  the  12th  of  October,  the  day  ap> 
24tb  of  December  1821,  being  inte-  pointed  for  the  coronation,  the  Fnnre 
rested  in  pushing  matters  to  extremi*  and  his  wife  repaired  to  the  Cathedral, 
ties,  secretly  stined  up  the  people  to  accompanied  by  a  splendid  cortege^  and 
demand  of  the  Prince  a  more  explicit  were  saluted  with  salvos  of  artillery 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  indepen*  and  shouts  of  joy  from  the  people  who 
dence  of  the  Brazils.  The  Prince  ac-  thronged  around  him.  Before  receiving 
ceded  to  their  demands,  and  took  as  the  Crown,  he  pronounced  with  a  loud 
his  emblem  a  green  flower  in  a  tri*  ymce  the  following  declararion :  **  By 
angle,  with  the  device  “  Independence  the  advice  of  my  Council  of  State,  and 
or  Death”  attached  to  his  arm.  On  his  of  the  General  Procuradores,  and  after 
return  to  Rio  Janeiro,  he  appeared  at  having  examined  the  representations  of 
the  opera  with  this  emblem,  which  by  the  diiferent  corporations  of  the  pro- 
a  decree  issued  three  days  after,  every  vinces,  which  have  satisfied  me  that 
Portuguese  or  Brazilian  was  ordered  such  is  the  general  wish  of  the  pemle, 
to  wear,  on  pain  of  instantly  quitting  I  accept  the  title  of  Constitutional  Em- 
the  country.  The  revolutionary  intoxi*  peror  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  the 
cation  was  now  approaching  its  height.  Brazils.”  This  ceremony  being  over. 
On  the  21st  of  September  the  Camara  the  army  saluted  tiie  new  Emperor  with 
of  Rio  Janeiro  issued  a  proclamation,  a  himd^  discharges  of  cannon,  and 
informing  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops  three  rounds  of  mu^etry.  On  the  fol- 
quartered  in  the  city,  that,  knowing  it  lowing  day  a  general  amnesty  was  pro* 
to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  peo*  claimed  in  favour  of  deserters,  the  ar* 
pie  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  morial  bearings  and  national  colours 
Regent  should  be  proclaimed  **  Con*  were  changed,  and  at  night  the  city  was 
stitutional  Emperor  of  the  Brazils,”  illuminated.  The  capital  of  the  new 
they  had  commenced  the  necessary  empire  was  literally  intoxicated  with 
preparations  for  that  important  event,  joy. 

which  would  take  place  on  the  ]i2th  In  the  meanwhile,  the  new  Emperor, 
of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
of  his  Royitl  Highness.  The  Prince  he  nad  to  contend,  neither  despaired  of 
was  placed  in  a  most  critical  situation,  himself  nor  of  the  safety  of  Brazil.  He 
The  people  of  Rio  Janeiro  had  assem*  examined  minutely  all  the  departments 
bled,  and  numerous  groups  surrounded  of  administration,  and  established  in 
the  Palace,  sujmlicatmg  him  to  accept  each  the  most  rimd  economy.  He  or* 
the  Crown.  He  was  i^ady  commit*  ganised  a  new  Ministry,  and  almost 
ted  with  the  Cortes  beyond  all  possi*  immediately  removed  several  members 
bility  of  retreat  or  reconciliation,  and  of  it,  who  he  found  were  not  sufficientiy 
he  could  look  for  no  support  from  the  popular ;  he  maintained  a  faithful  ob* 
authority  of  the  King  his  father ;  while,  servance  of  treaties,  particularly  of  the 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  loudly  commercial  privileges  formerly  granted 
demanded  independence,  and,  as  the  to  England ;  and  he  ordered  new  levies 
guarantee  of  that  independence,  that  of  troiqis,  and  other  preparations  to 
the  Prince  would  mount  the  throne ;  ensure  the  submission  of  Bahia,  and 
his  Councellors  of  State  at  the  same  resist  any  enterprise  the  Portuguese 
time  declaring  that  he  ought  to  yield  might  undertake  agiunst  the  peace  and 
tonecessity,  and  proclaim  himself  Con*  stability  of  the  empire.  But  we  must 
stitutional  Emperor.  After  considera*  now  return  to  the  affidrs  of  the  mother 
ble  hesitation,  the  Brazils  became  an  country. 

empire.  The  Ordinary  Cortes  being  conroked 
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for  the  let  of  December,  the  session  matter,  she  saw  no  reaaon,  in  the  pre- 
was  opened  on  that  day  by  the  Mini-  sent  instance,  to  infringe  the  rule  upon 
ster  of  the  Interior,  with  a  speech  in  which  she  h^  hitherto  acted,  and  that 
name  of  the  King,  who  was  prevented  she  was  prepared  to  submit  to  the  pe- 
from  “assisting  personally  at  that  na-  nalties  imposed  by  the  law.  Onthisrefii- 
tional  solemnity,”  either  by  real  or  pre-  sal,  his  Majesty  applied  to  the  Council 
tended  indisposition.  It  is  worthy  of  of  State  for  tlieir  advice,  and  the  re¬ 
remark,  that  this  document,  though  fill-  suit  was  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the 
ed  with  felicitations  on  the  completion  Queen,  expostulating  with  her  on  the 
of  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Cortes,  futility  of  the  scruples  upon  which  she 
and  with  pompous  anticipations  of  the  declined  compliance  with  the  law,  ur- 
benefits  that  were  to  result  from  those  gjng  her  to  reconsider  the  matter  calm- 
of  the  Ordinary  Cortes,  preserved  a  to-  ly  and  fully,  and  intimating  that,  after 
tal  and  ominous  silence  on  the  internal  the  term  prescribed  bad  elapsed,  it 
situation  of  Portugal,  and  the  afiidrs  of  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  law 
the  Brazils,  of  the  new  revolution  of  from  taking  its  course.  This  commu- 
which,  intelligence  must,  by  this  time,  nication  was  made  to  her  Majesty  on 
have  been  received.  The  rejoinder  of  the  27th  of  November,  and  on  the  fol- 
the  President,  conceived  in  the  usual  lowing  day  she  transmitted  to  the 
style,  complimented  his  Majesty  on  ha-  Council  a  letter,  dated  from  the  Palace 
ving  “  cemented  the  eternal  bases  of  of  Queluz,  announcing,  in  the  most  de- 
the  throne,  and  laid  the  most  solid  cided  language,  her  fim  determination 
foundations  for  public  liberty.”  This  to  abide  by  the  resolution  she  had  a- 
was  putting  the  best  possible  face  upon  dopted,  her  readiness  to  submit  to 
matters ;  but  unhappily  these  “eternal  whatever  the  King  should  order  in  vir- 
bases”  and  “  solid  foundations”  were  not  tue  of  the  law,  and  her  intention  of  re- 
able  to  support  the  superstructure  rear-  tiring  to  Cadiz  as  soon  as  the  weather 
ed  upon  them,  which,  in  less  than  a  would  permit ;  but  requejsting,  at  the 
year  afterwards,  vanished  as  if  by  en-  same  time,  that  as  she  was  labouring 
chantment,  leaving  not  a  trace  or  wreck  under  severe  indii position,  and  as  nci- 
bebind.  ther  the  King  nor  the  Government 

The  first  affair  submitted  to  the  could  wish  her  to  die  on  the  road,  she 
Cortes  was  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  might  be  permitted  to  retire  with  her 
take  the  oath  to  the  constitution  *.  two  daughters  to  the  Palace  of  Ramal- 
On  the  first  notification,  which  was  hao  till  the  season  had  become  mild  e- 
made  to  her  by  the  Ministers  on  the  nough  to  enable  her  to  quit  the  king- 
22d  of  November,  that  Princess  had  dom  with  safety.  The  Council  having 
replied,  in  writing,  that  she  had  inform-  deliberated  on  this  letter,  decided,  by  a 
ed  the  King  of  her  resolution  to  de-  majority,  that  the  request  for  delay 
dine  taking  the  oath,  not  from  any  should  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
sentiment  of  pride,  or  (^hatred  towards  tion  of  the  Cortes ;  that  the  Queen  was' 
the  Cortes,  but  because,  having  made  at  liberty  to  choose  the  place  of  her  re- 
it  a  point  of  conscience,  during  her  sidence  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  that 
whole  life,  not  to  take  an  oath  in  any  she  could  not  be  permitted  to  carry  a- 


•  By  »  decree  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  issued  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  it  w*s  declared,  that 
all  persons  rafusing  to  tSke  the  oath  to  the  constitution  should  be  deprived  of  their  rights  as 
Portuguese  citizens,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  The  term  assigned  by  the  law  expired, 
is  the  caie  of  the  Queen,  on  the  3d  of  December.  i . 
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long  with  her  the  two  Inbntae,  her 
daughtera. 

Oil  the  2d  of  December  a  frigate 
was  iii  readineae  t^  take  her  Majesty 
on  board ;  but  a  consultation  of  pbysi* 
cians,  held  for  the  purpose  of  maUag  a 
report  on  the  state  of  her  Majesty’s 
h^th,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
her  life  would  be  in  danger,  if  she  was 
compelled  to  undertake  a  voyage  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  ‘  In  the  face 
of  this  declaration  these  humane  con¬ 
stitutionalists  did  not  indeed  venture  to 
ship  off  the  sick  and  refractory  Queen  ; 
but  on  the  4th  two  royal  decrees  were 
issued,  depriving  her  of  all  her  civil 
and  political  rights,  and  ordering  her 
to  retire  to  the  Palace  of  Kamalhao, 
till  her  health  shoidd  be  so  fru*  re-esta¬ 
blished  as  to  enable  her  to  quit  the  king¬ 
dom.  On  the  same  day  a  letter  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  announced 
to  the  Cortes  the  degradation  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  physicians.  This,  t(^ther 
with  a  numW  of  documents  connected 
with  the  affair,  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  which,  a  few  days  after,  made 
a  report  to  the  Chamber,  stating,  in 
substance,  that  the  law  having  been  so 
far  enforced,  and  its  complete  execu¬ 
tion  only  suspended  on  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds,  the  affair  did  otherwise 
not  fsJl  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cortes,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary 
to  insert  in  their  journals  that  they  had 
been  duly  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place.  This  report  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved  of,  and  here  the  discus¬ 
sions  connected  with  this  disgraceful 
transaction  terminated.  The  unhappy 
Queen,  denied  the  consolation  which 
she  so  much  required  in  the  society  of 
her  children,  had  previously  set  out  for 
the  place  of  her  temporary  exile,  where, 
however,  she  continued  till  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  month  of  June  1823. 

With  regard  to  the  frnances,  there 
w'ere  no  positive  data  for  fixing  accu¬ 


rately  the  amount  of  the  public  debt, 
wfaico,  including  the  paper  money  in 
circulation,  was  vaguely  estimated 
at  112,500,000  cru^os,  or  about 
L.  15,233,7^;  while,  according'!  to 
the  returns  made  to  the  Extraordmary 
Cortes,  the  public  revenue  bad,  from 
1815  to  1819,  averaged  9,758,940,000 
reis,  or  about  L.2, 54 1,390  for  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Brazil.  But  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion  it  fell  off  so  suddenly  that  the  de¬ 
ficit  forl821amounted  to  1,200,000,000 
reis,  or  L.312,500.  The  expenditure 
of  the  current  year  was  estimated  at 
8,839,000,000  reis,  and  the  income  at 
only  7,232,000,000  reis,  leaving  a  de¬ 
ficit  of  1,607,000,000  reis,  or  about 
L.413,000*  produced  by  the  non-re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  usual  revenue  from  beyond 
sea.  If  to  this,  therefore,  we  add  the 
deficits  of  the  former  yean,  amounting 
to  L.1,458,333,  the  whole  sum  to  be 
provided  for  was  L.1,671,333.  In 
this  situation  an  attempt  was  made  to 
negociate  a  loan  fr^  10,000,000  erm- 
sados;  but 'foreign  capitalists  had  no 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  and  the  nation,  already  ex¬ 
hausted,  was  abandoned  to  its  own  re¬ 
sources. 

The  only  other  subject  of  any  inte¬ 
rest  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Cortes,  was  the  actual  situation  of 
Portugal  in  relation  to  foreign  powers. 
Since  the  revolution,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  had  discontinued  all  di¬ 
plomatic  relations  with  Portugal ;  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate, 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
overthrow  the  present  order  of  things 
in  Spain.  A  proposal  had  therefore 
been  made  to  raise  the  army  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  1814,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  the  field  at  the  earliest  no¬ 
tice.  But  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Cor¬ 
tes  on  this  subject,  stated  that  the 
proposed  measure  had  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  positive  assurance 
given  by  Great  Britain,  that  the  change 
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which  hid  taken  place  in  the  Govern* 
mentof  Portugal  had  inno degreeaffect- 
ed  the  validity  of  the  treaties  previous* 
ly  lubsisting  between  the  two  coun* 
^es ;  that  should  the  independence 
the  latter  be  menaced  by  any  power 
whatever,  the  former  considered  itself 
bound  to  afford  it  eveiy'  assistance  of 
which  it  might  stand  in  need ;  and  that 
this  was  only  a  repetition  of  former 
promises  made  in  other  terms,  and  at 
different  periods.  At  the  same  time, 
he  mentioned,  that  in  answer  to  re* 

fresentations  on  the  part  of  Portugal, 
'ranee  had  positively  disavowed  all 
intention  to'  interfere  d  main  armU 
in  the  internal  affairs  or  political  in* 
etitutions  of  the  Peninsula;  but  that, 
observing  the  continued  preparations  of 
the  French  army,  and  t^  succours  af* 
forded  to  the  factious,  indisputable 
proofs  of  the  most  hostile  intentions, 
the  Portuguese  Government  had  not 
hesitated  a  moment  in  acceding  to  the 
proposal  of  Spain,  for  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance  against  all 
aggression  which  had  for  its  object  to 


subvert  the  existing  political  institu* 
tions  of  the  two  nations. 

The  frank  and  friendly  declaration 
of  Great  Britain,  at  this  critical  mo* 
ment,  wras  undoubtedly  calculated  to 
inspire  the  Constitutionalists  with  con* 
fidence,  as  far  as  that  could  be  effected, 
by  removing  all  dread  of  foreign  aggres* 
sion.  But  they  had  difficidties  of  a 
more  formidable  ;iature  to  struggle 
with.  The  state  of  the  finances,  al* 
ready  bad,  became  daily  worse ;  the 
Government  had  neither  resources  nor 
credit ;  the  interest  of  the  public  debt 
was  unpaid,  commerce  had  been  anni* 
hilated,  agriculture  languished,  industry 
had  received  a  mortal  blow  by  the  se* 
paration  of  the  Brazils,  and  a  scarcity 
of  com  began  to  be  felt.  The  army 
was  ill*paid  and  discontented,  the  peo* 
pie  ignoiant,  superstitious,  and  inca* 
pable  of  the  energy  necessary  for  the 
support  of  a  froe  Goveramept,  and  the 
Ministry  distrustful  and  discouraged. 
In  a  word,  the  revolution  had  not  yet 
rooted  itself  in  the  Portugueze  soil. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  ITALY,  AND  RUSSIA. 


Gtmuxmc  Confederation. — Labours  of  the  DieL-^Austria. — Prussia. — Bava^ 
ria. —  WurtenAurtjf. — Baden. — The  Netherlands. — Italy;  Disarming  m 
Sicily. — Criminal  Proceedmgs^Affair  t»  the  Baedicaia. — Measures  a- 
dopted  in  consequence. — Change  (f  Me  Neaj^itan  Ministry. — Condemnation 
of  the  Conspirators  of  1820. — Amnesty. — Exceptions. — Measures  of  the  New 
Administration. — Lambardo~  Venetian  Kingdom. — Roman  Statu. — Pied¬ 
mont*— Russia. — Negociations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte. — Conduct  of  Russia 
in  relation  to  the  Greeks. — New  Tariff *.~.Uhase  against  Secret  Assoeia- 


tions. — Russian  lMbt.-~LoaH. 


The  affairs  of  Germany,  during  the 
present  year,  present  little  deserving 
the  notice  of  history.  The  Diet,  which 
assembled  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  and 
continued  its  sittings  till  the  11th  of 
July,  was  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  the  last  five  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  military  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  These  sec¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  arricles  relative 
to  the  organisation  of  the  federal  army, 
were  understood  to  have  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  on  the  part  of  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  which  is  rendered  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  by  the  circumstance,  that  this 
part  of  the  constitution  conferred  very 
extensive  powers  on  the  Generalissimo, 
who,  in  the  event  of  the  assembling  of 
that  army,  uras  to  be  named  by  the 
Diet,  made  responsible  to  it  alone  for 
his  operations,  and  therefore  placed  in 
a  situation  of  greater  independence 
than  consisted  with  the  usual  selfish, 
arrogating,  and  jealous  policy  of  the 


Austrian  Cabinet.  The  only  other 
subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Diet,  the  cumbrous  formality  and 
slowness  of  whose  proceedings  are  pro¬ 
verbial,  were  sevend  new  reports  from 
the  central  commission  of  Mayenee, 
(which  had  previously  made  no  less 
than  thirty-two,)  on  uie  political  state 
Germany.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
commission  had  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  progress  of 
liberal  opinions  in  Germany,  and  of 
recommending,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  Diet,  such  measures  as  they  should 
deem  most  likely  to  prove  effectual  for 
the  more  complete  subjugation  of  the 
public  press,  and  the  extinction  ci  all 
political  associations  and  political  dis¬ 
cussions.  In  this  truly  legitimate  vo¬ 
cation,  they  laboured  with  the  plodding 
perseverance  of  their  country;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  principles 
of  absolute  and  unmitigated  despotisns 
were  never  exhibited  in  a  more  naked 
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and  artless  form  than  in  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  reports  that  have  emanated  from 
this  subordinate  conclave.  Their  pe¬ 
culiar  forte,  however,  would  appear  to 
consist  in  scenting  out  secret  societies. 
Two  new  ones,  called  Anninia  and 
Polonia,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  in  the  very  bosom  of  Berlin ; 
but  although  the  reports  are  occupied 
with  little  else,  the  only  distinct  infor¬ 
mation  they  convey  is,  that  none  but 
German  students  could  be  admitted 
members  of  these  associations.  -At  the 
next  general  meeting,  a  definitive  reso¬ 
lution  was  to  be  adopted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  which  the  difiPerent  repmts  of 
this  commission  referred. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pclitical 
influence  of  Austria  in  the  afiiurs  of 
Europe,  her  internal  affiurs,  during  thcT 
year,  were,  if  possible,  less  interesting 
than  even  the  proceedings  of  diO' Ger¬ 
man  Diet.  The  finances  wt^e,  as 
usual,  in  the  most  deplorable  state.  A- 
bout  the  commencement  of  the  year  a 
loan  of  18  millions  of  florins  was  nego- 
ciated  upon  the  most  disadvantageous 
terms,  notwithstanding  the  Emperor 
had  declared  that  the  issue  of  paper 
money  having  a  forced  or  rather  ficti¬ 
tious  value  would  be  discontinued  ;  and 
an  attempt  made,  towards  the  end  of 
December,  to  create  a  new  &.veper  cent. 
stock,  totally  fidled  for  want  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  sinking  fund  had  made 
little  progress  in  the  liquidation  of  die 
public  debt,  which  inde^  was  not  pos¬ 
sible,  unless  money  possessed  a  self-ge¬ 
nerating  power ;  for  in  no  given  year 
was  the  income  equal  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  Austrian  financiers,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  muntain  an  unshaken 
faith  in  the  wonder-working  powers  of 
compound  interest;  never  imagining 
that  the  excess  of  income  above  expen¬ 
diture  constitutes  the  only  fund  that 


can  be  applied  to  extinguish  the  debt 
either  of  individuals  or  nations.  But 
the  great  obstruction  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  is  to 
be  found  in  tlie  state  of  the  currency, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  paper*,  and 
which  the  Government  nave  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  maintain  at  a  forced 
value  by  penal  laws.  The  consequence 
has'  been,  that  gold  and  silver  have  al¬ 
most  wholly  disappeared ;  commodities 
have  experienced  great  fluctuations  in 
price ;  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
enter  into  contracts  containing  stipula¬ 
tions  as  to  fixed  money  payments ;  and, 
for  want  of  a  measure  of  value,  the 
energies  of  society  have  been  utterly 
paralysed.  The  Government  of  the 
Austrian  hereditary  states  is  truly  pa¬ 
ternal;  and  were  this  radical  evil  re¬ 
moved,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  would  soon  make  rapid  advances, 
both  in  wealth  and  population.  We 
observe  with  pleasure,  that  measures 
have  been  taken  to  effect  a  progressive 
reduction  of  the  paper  in  circulation. 

With  the  exception  of  some  finan¬ 
cial  operations,  the  Government  of 
Prussia  was  this  year  chiefly  occupied 
in  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  liberal  opinions.  In  the  reports  of 
the  central  commission  of  Mayence,  a 
great  number  of  teachers  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  reformed  religion  had  been 
denounce<l  as  favourable  to  democrati- 
cal  principles,  and  as  arrogating  to 
themselves  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  and  the  constitution  of 
states,  no  less  incompatible  with  the 
dischaige  of  their  peculiar  and  profes¬ 
sional  duties,  than  with  the  public  hap¬ 
piness  and  tranquillity.  Upon  what 
grounds  these  grave  chaiges  were  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  commission  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  say ;  but  his  Prussian  Ma¬ 
jesty  lost  no  time  in  issuing  orders, 


I  *  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  nominal  value  of  the  paper  in  circulation  in  the. Austrian  do- 
ntiniona,  vas  stated  at  265  millions  of  Aorins. 
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that  all  who  had  taken  any  share  in  the 
proceedings  and  intrigues  of  the  demo* 
crats,  should  be  deprived  of  their  li* 
vings,  and  that  in  future  the  avenues 
to  every  kind  of  preferment  should  be 
closed  against  every  person  suspected 
of  being  fnendly  to  popular  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decreed,  that 
all  ministers  of  religion  should,  at 
their  ordination,  take  an  oath  to  de¬ 
fend  the  royal  power  and  dignity  at  the 
hazard  of  life  or  limb ;  to  disclose,  with¬ 
out  delay,  whatever  they  might  happen 
to  learn  of  plots  tending  to  change  or 
overturn  the  Government ;  and  to  teach 
their  parishioners  always  to  think  and 
8|>eak  in  a  just  and  loyal  manner  of  the 
civil  government  which  God  has  esta¬ 
blish^.”  About  the  same  time,  a 
passage  was  added  to  the  public  prayers 
of  the  Court  and  the  Cathetiral  of  ^r- 
lin,  invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
the  Holy  Alliance;  and  several  stu¬ 
dents,  convicted  of  having  belonged  to 
the  secret  association  called  Armenia, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  fortresses,  llie 
death  of  Prince  Hardenberg,  which 
took  place  at  Genoa,  whither  he  had 
retired  to  repose  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  conferences  at  Verona,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  was  the  only  other  event 
connected  with  Prussia,  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  mention.  Some  account 
of  the  life  and  character  of  this  states¬ 
man  will  be  found  in  the  chapter,  en¬ 
titled,  Political  Bii^raphy. 

The  affiurs  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
Baden,  and  the  other  smaller  states  of 
Germany,  do  not  call  for  any  particular 
notice.  Notwithstanding  it  is  in  these 
that  the  people  enjoy  the  largest  share 
of  liberty,  very  general  distress  was  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  decay  both  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce ;  the  former, 
from  the  entire  glut  of  all  the  markets 
of  Europe,  and  the  consequent  fall  of 
prices ;  and  the  latter  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  restrictive  system,  pursued 
by  the  great  powers,  which  appears  to 
hare  revived  in  its  full  vigour  on  the 


Consent,  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  country  was  labwring,  both  by 
doctrine  and  example,  to  produce  a  re¬ 
turn  to  sounder  and  more  enlightened 
principles. 

The  session  of  the  States-General  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
opened  at  the  Hague  on  the  15th  of 
October  1821,  was  in  a  great  measure 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  a  law 
for  establishing  a  new  system  of  indi¬ 
rect  and  personal  contributions.  The 
moral  and  political  situation  of  this 
kingdom,  created  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  appears  not  a  little  extAkordi- 
nary  and  anomalous.  In  the  course  of 
the  debates  in  the  Second  Chamber,  on 
thd  proposed  system  of  taxation,  the 
measure  was  defined  in  two  langriages, 
(Dutch  and  Flemish),  and  attacked  in  a 
third  (French),  while  not  one  of  the 
parties  appeared  to  listen  to,  or  under¬ 
stand  the  other.  The  whole  of  die 
Belgian  Deputies  were  in  opposition 
to  the  Government,  and  strenuously  at¬ 
tacked  the  proposed  imposts  both  on 
account  of  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
taxes  themselves,  and  the  inquisitorial 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  col¬ 
lected  :  but  their  resistance,  though  e- 
qually  persevering  and  animated,  pro¬ 
ved  unavailing,  though  the  Ministry 
carried  their  point  by  only  a  majority 
of  3  (54  to  51).  Several  other  laws 
of  a  local  nature  were  lyought  forward 
and  discussed ;  but  on  every  division 
the  majority  in  favour  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  so  small,  that  the  Ministry 
were  constantly  in  danger  of  being  left 
in  a  minority.  In  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  subjects  of  more  direct  and  im¬ 
mediate  interest,  the  discussions  on 
the  new  civil  code  were  continued,  and 
some  of  the  first  titles  were  adopted  by 
a  considerable  majority.  On  these, 
however,  it  would  be  premature  to  en¬ 
ter  at  present.  The  session  terminated 
on  the  24th  of  August  1822. 

Sensible  of  the  mischief,  and  even  the 
absurdity  of  permitting  the  use  of  more 
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than  one  language  eidier  in  the  diarus* 
aion  of  public  ai^rH,  or  in  tlie  admini* 
atration  of  justice,  the  Government,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  issued  a  decree, 
ordaining,  that  from  and  after  the  1st 
of  January  1823,  the  national  language 
(Dutch)  should  be  employed  in  all  pu« 
blie  acts,  and  by  the  servants  of  the 
state,  and  that  no  persons  should  either 
receive  or  hold  any  public  otbee  who 
were  not  possessed  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  that  tongue.  This  de¬ 
cree  produced  great  consternation  a- 
inong  a  numerous  class  of  public  func¬ 
tionaries,  editors  of  journals,  teachers, 
and  persons  connected  with  the  law  in 
the  southern  provinces,  but,  above  all, 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  at 
Brussels, — and  stirred  a  more  furipus 
quarrel  than  ever  between  the  partisans 
of  the  two  langu^es.  For  the  purposes 
of  a  political  party,  tlie  French  language 
afforded  the  means  of  rendering  their 
opposition  more  formulable,  of  propa¬ 
gating  revolutionary  ideas,  of  maintain- 
tag  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
I'Vench  liberals,  and  perhaps  of  aceom- 
plisliing  a  revolution,  which  might  lead 
to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Hol¬ 
land  ;  an  object  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  ceuiKry  appeared  to  have 
very  much  at  heart.  I'liese  consider¬ 
ations,  on  the  other  hand,  made  such 
<»f  the  Belgians  as  were  attached  to 
monarchical  p^nciples  hesitate  in  taking 
the  side  of  a  language  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  ardently  supported.  In 
the  meanwhile,^  the  partisans  of  the 
French  tongue  derived  an  unexpected 
argument  in  titeir  favour  from  the  religi¬ 
ous  t>piniuns  daily  publis)>e<l  in  France, 
and  emanating  from  a  holy  xeal  diame¬ 
trically  opposed  to  the  revolutionary 
spirit :  adroitly  endeavouring  to  prove, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  of  Bdgium 
would  U>  endangered  by  the  intr^uc- 
tioii  of  tlie  Dutch  langut^e  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  which  they  declared  tantamount 
to  an  attempt  to  engender  schism,  and 
ultimately  to  bring  in  the  reformed  r«- 


hgton.  Thus,  two  opinions,  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  two  interests  necessarily 
opposed,  seemed  to  unite,  in  order  to 
preserve,  if  possible,  an  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  France ;  the  one  seeking  allies 
against  Legitimacy,  the  other  a  support 
i^rainst  Ih'utestantism :  and  both,  though 
natural  enemies,  uniting  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Government,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  fusion  into  a  more  homo¬ 
geneous  mass,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
of  two  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  a  spirit  of  disaffection  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  Sicily,  under  various 
forms.  This  island,  as  is  well  known, 
had  rcHioIutely  opposed  the  revolution¬ 
ary  party  of  Naples ;  its  object  tlien  as 
at  present  being,  to  maintain  its  privi¬ 
leges,  its  independence,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  it  had  obtained  when 
under  the  protection  of  Britain.  But 
its  wishes  not  being  regarded,  the  Sici¬ 
lian  and  revolutionary  party  had  united, 
and  the  Austro-Neapolitan  police  were 
equally  occupied  in  hunting  down  both. 
In  the  month  of  January,  a  conspiracy, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  several  no¬ 
bles,  advocates,  and  priests,  was  oiga- 
nised,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
foreign  troops,  first  by  polmning  their 
bread  and  wine,  and  next  by  a  sudden 
and  desperate  attack  upon  their  quarters. 
ITie  secret,  however,  was  betrayed  to 
the  police  before  the  scheme  was  ripe 
for  execution.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
several  of  the  conspirators  were  arrest¬ 
ed,  ami  lieing  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
nine  of  them  wi‘re  shot  a  few  days  after. 
Two  Austrian  regiments  arrived  soon 
after  from  Naples,  and  a  general  order 
was  issued  for  disarming  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  the  course  of  six  weeks,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Austrian  troops,  thb 
order  was  carried  into  effect,  in  all  th« 
cantons  or  districts  of  the  island,  and 
more  than  70,000  muskets  were  seized. 
I'he  commissiuners  appointed  to  super¬ 
intend  the  execution  of  this  decree  were 
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ako  ordered  to  prepare  lists  of  the  Car¬ 
bonari,  of  whom  they  caused  a  great 
number  to  be  arrested. 

The  Court  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Si¬ 
cily  was  still  occupied  with  the  trial  of 
the  persons  implicated  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1820.  Its  proceedings,  how¬ 
ever,  were  too  alow  for  the  taste  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government,  which  deem¬ 
ed  it  necessary  to  stimulate,  by  a  di¬ 
rect  application,  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
the  Sicilian  Mt^istrates.  “  The  Jud¬ 
ges  most  dangerous  to  the  state,”  said 
file  Director  of  the  Chancery  of  Sicily 
at  Naples  to  his  deputy  at  Palermo, 

are  not  only  those  who  are  guilty  of 
corruption,  but  likewise  those  who  are 
timid,  imprudent,  and  negligent;  the 
supreme  power  will,  therefore,  have  re¬ 
course  to  rigorous  measures  against  all 
those  who,  either  from  indolence  or  any 
other  motive,  shall  not  discharge  their 
duty  with  suitable  zeal.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  energetic  expostulation, 
the  Court  of  Criminfi  Justice,  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  special  tribunal  immedi¬ 
ately  commenced  or  resumed  proceed¬ 
ings  with  a  great  deal  of  activity,  and 
numerous  executions  followed. 

About  ahundred  individuals,  Sicilians 
or  Neapolitans,  of  whom  several  were 
ecclesiastics,  merchants,  men  of  letters, 
artists  or  officers,  accused  of  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  support  the  constitution  af¬ 
ter  the  entry  of  the  Austrian  troops  into 
the  capital,  and  of  having  seconded  Ge¬ 
neral  Kossarol  in  bis  revolutionary  pro¬ 
jects,  were  brought  before  a  military 
commission  at  Messina :  of  these  twelve 
were  condemned  to  death,  (four  pat 
c<mtumace)y  twenty-six  to  bard  labour 
from  six  to  thirty  years,  some  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  conBnement,  and  the  remainder, 
though  declared  not  guilty,  were  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
conformably  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  commissions  of  inquiry  esta¬ 
blished  at  Venice  and  Milan  against 
the  Carbonari.  Thus,  during  the  whole 
year,  Sicily  was  exposed  to  the  terror 


of  executions,  and  to  aU  the  miseriea 
which  follow  in  the  train  aS  revolution 
and  foreign  invasion. 

In  several  of  the  Neapolitan  provin¬ 
ces,  particularly  in  the  RMilicata,  secret 
assemblies  were  still  held,  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  projects  entertuned.  At  Lau- 
renzana  the  police  had  arrested  an  in¬ 
dividual  called  Lorenzo  Juda,  and  at 
Calvello,  a  secular  priest  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis,  called  Louis,  both  of  whom 
had  been  denounced  as  Carbonari.  A 
resolution  was  immediately  formed  by 
their  associates  to  rescue  them,  by  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  prisons  where 
they  were  confined  ;  and  they  carried 
their  plan  successfully  into  execution 
at  Laurenzana,  on  the  Sd,  and  at  Cal¬ 
vello  on  the  7tb  of  February.  At  the 
latter  place,  the  attack  was  attended 
with  a  daring  and  mehncholy  occur¬ 
rence.  blfty  or  sixty  individuals,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Carbonari,  having  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  night  under  the  orders  of 
one  Maziota,  and  of  a  priest  called 
Ciani,  moved  in  different  directions  on 
the  prison,  disarmed  the  sentinel,-  at¬ 
tacked  the  guard  within,  which  waa 
Boon  overpowered,  and  delivered  bro¬ 
ther  Louis  with  loud  shouts  of^y. 
While  they  were  employed  in  efimt- 
ing  their  purpose,  an  individual,  named 
Paolo  Grazia,  had  the  misfortune  to 
mingle  with  the  group  of  persons  pla¬ 
ced  in  guard  around  the  prison.  To 
this  man  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
known ;  and  in  the  terror  that  he  would 
denounce,  or  bad  perhaps  already  de¬ 
nounced  them,  they  resolved  to  saeri- 
fice  him  to  the  common  safety,  and 
disfiatched  him  with  the  butts  of  their 
muskets  accordingly. 

As  soon  as  these  seditious  proceed¬ 
ings  were  known,  martial  law  was  pro- 
clmmed,  and  the  syndics  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
This  was  followed  by  a  general  disarm¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  effiect- 
edin  forty-eight  hours,  under  the  pain  of 
death  to  fii  who  kept  Iwck  or  concealed 
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anna.  Tweiity>four  of  tb«  liogleaden 
were  almost  immediately  brought  be¬ 
fore  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to 
suijer  death,  which  was  afterwards 
commuted,  in  the  case  of  fifteen,  to 
imprisonment  in  irons  for  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

At  the  same  time  the  Neapolitan 
police  exercised  the  most  active  and 
rigorous  surveillance.  By  a  decree  of 
the  30th  of  March,  all  correspondence 
with  any  person  or  persons  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  the  month 
of  July  1820,  had  fled  forth  of  the 
kingdom,  was  declared  punishable  with 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods  and 
chattels,  when  that  correspondence  was 
calculated  to  disturb  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  the  same  punishment,  but 
without  confiscation  of  goods,  was  de¬ 
nounced  against  all  correspondence 
with  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  interior, 
provided  that  correspondence  should 
be  of  a  criminal  nature,  and  tend  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom.  And  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month,  another  decree  appeared, 
enjoining  the  heads  of  families  and 
teachers  of  youth  to  watch  over  their 
children  and  scholars  with  more  zeal 
and  attention  than  heretofore,  and  to 
be  particularly  careful  that  they  attend 
the  congregations  of  the  Spirito  Santo; 
authorising  the  bishops  to  shut  up  all 
schools,  the  masters  of  which  should 
have  been  found  negligent  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty ;  and  announcing 
that  fathers  who  fiuled  to  send  their 
children  to  the  congregations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  should  be  declared  unwor¬ 
thy  of  obtfuning  or  holding  any  public 
employment,  and  that  young  people 
who  could  not  bring  proof  of  their  at¬ 
tendance  should  be  rendered  incapable 
of  receiving  any  place,  appointment  or 
favour.  From  these  two  decrees,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  at  this  periotl,  than  from 
the  most  laboured  general  description. 


The  former,  though  vague  and  arbitrary, 
may  perhaps  admit  of  some  paltiataon 
in  the  actud  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  a  formidable  revolution  had 
just  been  put  down  by  foreign  bayo¬ 
nets  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  no 
such  extenuation  can  be  pleaded  :  It 
breathes  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  when  that  detestable  tribunal  was 
as  powerful  as  it  was  terrible }  and  by 
suspending  the  exercise  of  the  most 
sacred  personal  rights,  establishes  a  do¬ 
mestic  tyranny,  the  more  odious  and 
intolerable,  as  there  is  no  ei^pingfrom 
its  influence. 

Austria  having  recommended,  or  ra¬ 
ther  commanded,  a  change  in  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Ministry,  this  was  effected  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June, 
when  Prince  Alvaro  Rufib,  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Vienna,  became  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  ;  Don  Louis  ,de 
Medici,  Minister  of  Finance ;  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Don  Donato  Tommasi,  Minister 
of  Grace  and  Justice,  and  of  Ecclesia- 
stioal  Affairs ;  the  Marquis  Don  Felix 
Amato,  Minister  the  Interior;  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  the  Prince  de  la  Sca- 
letta.  Minister  of  War  and  of  tlie  Ma¬ 
rine  ;  and  the  Austrian  General  Cla¬ 
ry,  Minister  of  General  Police.  The 
three  departments  of  the  Government  of 
Sicily  were  intrusted  to  Prince  Gual- 
tieri.  This  change  was,  upon  the  whole, 
agreeable  to  the  nation.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  new  admuiistration,  as 
compared  with  their  predecessors,  who 
had  come  into  office  on  the  subversion 
of  the  constitutional  system,  were  men 
of  moilerate  principles ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Austria,  tired  of  restraining 
their  blind  and  furious  zeal,  and  fear¬ 
ful  that  some  desperate  commotion 
might  ensue  from  permitting  them  any 
longer  to  indulge  their  appetite  for 
vengeance,  pressed  this  measure  on 
the  Neapolitan  Cabinet,  with  a  view  to 
conciliation,  and  in  the  hopes  of  neu¬ 
tralizing  a  portion  of  tliat  odium  which 
had  been  excited  against  the  cause  of 
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leghimacjr  throughout  Europe,  by  the 
frmtic  proceedings  of  the  royalist  fac¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  s^ial  court  ap¬ 
pointed  to  try  forty-three  individuals, 
accused  of  having  been  the  principal 
authors  of  the  military  movement  of 
Monteforte,  which  led  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  18^,  pursued  its  labours  with 
the  most  ardent  zeal ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  10th  of  September,  pronounced 
judgment,  by  which  thirty  of  the  ac¬ 
cuse  were  condemned  to  suffer  death, 
and  thirteen  to  twenty-five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  irons.  The  sentence  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  in 
regard  to  Michael  MoreQi  and  Joseph 
Silvati,  whose  guilt  was  ctmsider^ 
pre-eminent ;  but  his  Majesty  was  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  commute  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  other  twenty-eight,  four 
of  whom  were  to  undergo  perpetual 
imprisonment,  sixteen  thirty  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  irons,  while  the  fate  of 
the  remaining  eight,  who  had  been  re¬ 
commended  to  mercy  by  the  court,  was 
left  as  a  subject  for  future  deliberation. 
The  punishment  of  twenty-five  years’ 
imprisonment  in  irons,  awairied  i4^inBt 
thirteen  out  of  the  forty-three  persons 
convicted,  was  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
duced  to  eighteen.  A  few  days  there¬ 
after,  on  the  28th  of  September,  a  ge¬ 
neral  amnesty  was  published  in  favour 
of  all  who  had  belonged  to  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  or  taken  part  in  the  political 
.  offences  committed  against  the  State 
and  the  Crown,  prior  to  the  21st  oi 
March  1821 ;  with  the  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Generals  William  Pepe,  Mi¬ 
chael  Carrascosa,  and  Joseph  Kossarol, 
Colonels  Deconcili,  Gaetan  Costa, 
Russo,  and  Capecelatro,  Major  Pisa, 
Abb^s  Minichini  and  Capucio,  the  ad¬ 
vocate  William  Palladino,  the  intend- 
ant  Nicolas  Luccente,  and  some  other 
personi^es  less  known.  With  regard 
to  the  individuals  comprehended  in  the 
amnesty,  but  who  had  fled  forth  of  the 
kingdom,  a  clause  was  added,  forbid- 
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ding  tliem  to  return  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  King. 

Tile  only  other  sul^ects  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  new  Mini¬ 
stry,  were,  the  secret  associations,  a- 
gainst  which  new  and  more  severe  pe¬ 
nalties  were  enacted ;  the  disbanding 
the  sea  and  land  forces,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-organising  them  in  a  manner 
more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  a  legi¬ 
timate  government ;  and  the  state  of 
the  finances,  which  the  Revolution  had 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  The  details 
connected  with  the  different  matters, 
are,  however,  totally  destitute  of  any 
general  interest. 

The  aflairs  of  the  other  Italian  States 
require  only  a  passing  notice.  'The 
Lombardo- Venetian  Goremment  ivas 
busily  occupied  in  detecting  and  punish¬ 
ing  Carbonarism  in  all  its  forms,  and 
in  trying  and  condemning,  par  contu- 
nuzee,  those  persons,  chiefly  men  of 
rank,  or  rich  proprietors,  who  had  con¬ 
certed  measures  with  the  Piedmontese 
conspirators  for  overturning  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Government,  and  establishing  a 
National  Guard,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  Cortes,  but  who  had  fled  from 
the  kingdom,  when  the  Piedmontese 
Revolution  received  the  decisive  check 
at  Novarre.  The  JRoman  States  were, 
as  heretofore,  the  theatre  of  intestine 
disorders,  in  a  great  measure  arising 
from  the  feebleness  and  inefficiency  of 
the  Papal  Government.  In  one  re¬ 
spect,  however,  that  Government  dif¬ 
fered  from  those  of  the  other  Italian 
States ;  namely,  in  declining  to  search 
out  and  to  punish  political  offences. 
It  had  also  the  courage  to  offer  an 
asylum  at  Ancona  to  the  GteekS, 
whom  the  various  fortime  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence  had  forced  to  a- 
bandon  their  country;  and  it  was  at 
that  place  where  the  deputies,  sent  to 
the  Congress  at  Verona  by  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  of  Greece,  landed. 
On  their  arrival.  Count  Metaxa  wrote 
to  the  Cardinal  Minister  Gonsalvi,  to 
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request  tiU  Holiness  to  interfere  in  be* 
half  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Congress ; 
giring  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  such  interference  would  be 
a  powerful  means  of  bringing  back  the 
Greeks  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  Holy  See  to 
promote  so  desirable  an  object,  nei¬ 
ther  the  deputies  nor  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Greeks  met  with  the  least 
attention  at  Verona.  The  military  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Piedmont,  which  still  con- 
tuiued,  imposed  upon  that  kingdom, 
one  of  the  poorest  in  Europe,  a  bur¬ 
den  of  L.  250,000,  besides  contribu¬ 
tions  in  kind ;  but  by  a  convention 
concluded  at  Verona  on  the  14th  of 
December,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Austrian  troops  should  evacuate  the 
Piedmontese  provinces  in  three  succes¬ 
sive  portions ;  and  that,  agunst  the 
31st  of  October  1823,  the  operation 
should  be  completed,  and  the  country 
relieved  from  the  presence  and  exac¬ 
tions  of  a  foreign  force.  The  measures 
adopted  against  the  persons  implicated 
in  the  Revolution  were  by  no  means 
so  implacable  and  sanguinary  as  those 
enforced  by  the  restored  despotism  of 
Naples.  A  few  of  the  ringleaders 
were  sought  out  and  brought  to  punish¬ 
ment  ;  the  regiments  which  had  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  that  movement  were 
dissolved,  and  the  soldiers  divided  a- 
mong  the  other  corps,  and  those  whose 
conduct  was  equivocal  underwent  con¬ 
siderable  clianges :  but  having  proceed¬ 
ed  thus  far,  the  Government  stopped 
in  its  career  of  severity,  and  with  a 
degree  of  sound  wisdom,  for  which  it 
deserves  infinite  credit,  and  of  M'hich 
it  will  no  doubt  reap  the  advantages, 
turned  its  attention  to  the  amelioration 
of  those  institutions  which  were  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  and  civilization. 
The  history  of  the  world,  which  shows 
how  much  may  be  effected  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  moral  causes,  likewise  de¬ 


monstrates  that  the  progress  of  opi¬ 
nion,  and  tlie  invincible  tendency  to 
improvement  which  is  the  consequence, 
however  it  may  for  a  time  be  cliecked, 
can  never  be  ultimately  destroyed  by 
the  rude  application  of  physical  force. 

In  mlverting  to  the  affairs  of  Russia, 
the  first  subject  that  attracts  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  her  military  position,  and  her 
quarrel  with  the  Ottonuin  Porte.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Cabinet  of 
St  Petersbui^h  had  received  no  answer 
to  the  ultimatum  of  Count  Strogonoff. 
Nevertheless,  an  order  issued  about 
this  period  by  the  Emperor,  on  one  of' 
the  subjects  of  compltwt  preferred  by 
the  Divan,  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  dispositions  of  that  Cabinet  were 
pacific,  ftince  Michael  Suzzo,  late 
Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who,  since  his 
flight  from  Jassy,  had  resided  at  Kis- 
cbenew,  received  orders  to  quit  the 
territories  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
accordingly  left  Kischenew  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  January.  Several  insur¬ 
gent  chiefs  were  sent  to  the  fortresses ; 
and  all  the  refugee  Greeks,  Vallachi- 
ans,  Moldavians,  and  Arnauts  in  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  were  removed  from  that  pro¬ 
vince,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
interior. 

With  respect  to  the  Russian  Army 
cantoned  along  tlie  frontier,  it  was  com¬ 
puted  at  no  less  than  280,000  men ;  ita 
artillery  was  numerous,  its  mtofmc!/ im¬ 
mense,  its  magazines  considerable;  and 
nothing  indicated  that  it  would  speedi¬ 
ly  bret^  up  from  its  positions.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  maintenance  of  so  great  a 
force  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire 
had  exhausted  tlie  revenues,  which  had 
already  fallen  off  by  the  stagnation  of 
commerce  in  the  southern  provinces ; 
while  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  soldier  was  deteriorating  from 
this  state  of  uncertainty  and  inactivity. 
Russia  had,  therefore,  many  reasons  for 
desiring  a  prompt  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  peace  or  war.  At  length  the 
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famous  Turkisk  note,  adtiresseil  to  LonI 
Stmagibrd,  and  communicated  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  airived  at  St  Petere- 
bargb  about  tlie  10th  of  January.  la 
that  note  the  Porte  refused  to  evacuate 
the  two  ^ncipalities,  demanded  the 
extra-tradttkm  ^  deserters,  and  instead 
of  the  satisfaction  required,  gave  only 
vague  and  ambiguous  promises.  Prince 
Mettemidi,  however,  endeavouring  to 
palliate  the  exasperation  betrayed  by 
this  note,  represented  tliat  the  interests 
of  the  Allied  Powers  imperiously  de¬ 
manded  the  conservation  of  the  peace 
of  Europe ;  he  appealed  to  the  pacific 
dispositions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander; 
and  he  observed  that,  at  bottom,  the 
note  of  tlie  lleis  Effendi  did  not  abso¬ 
lutely  T^ect  the  Russian  ultimatum ; 
that  it  only  <l«manded  some  modifica¬ 
tions  in  it ;  that  the  n^^tiatimis  of  the 
mediating  powers  wotdd  undoubtedly 
succeed  in  removing  all  difficulties,  and 
that  the  Austrian  intemuncio  had  al¬ 
ready  received  new  instructions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which,  he  was  required  to  de¬ 
mand  af  the  Reis  EffietMli  a  moie  clear 
and  satisfactory  statement. 

Wliatever  unpression  was  prodaced 
by  this  communication  of  the  Austrian 
Minister,  die  Russian  Government  con¬ 
tinued  their  preparations,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  capital,  war  w'as  inevita¬ 
ble.  On  die  22d  of  February,  how¬ 
ever,  M.  de  Tatischeff,  Counsellor  of 
Rtate,  was  sent  to  Vienna,  as  plenipo- 
tenUary  extraordinary,  with  fuU  powers 
to  attempt,  in  concert  with  Austria  and 
England,  and  by  every  means  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign,  to 
establish  a  good  understanding  between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On 
Ids  arrival  at  Vienna,  new  cmiriers  were 
dispatched  to  Constantinople,  toui^ 
the  answer  of  the  Divan  to  the  new  re- 
presentadons  of  the  Austrian  intemun¬ 
cio,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  the  satis¬ 
faction  demanded  by  Russia.  In  the 
meanwiiile  the  Reis  Effendi,  yielding 
to  the  reiterated  instances  of  Lord 


Strangford  and  Count  Lutzow,  had 
transmitted  them  a  new  note,  concei¬ 
ved,  however,  in  terms  still  more  boa- 
tile  than  that  of  the  2d  of  December. 
So  far  from  ullering  any  satisfaction  to 
Russia,  be  complained  of  her  delay  in 
fulfilling  the  obligations  imposed  by 
former  treades  to  evacuate  the  Asiatic 
fortresses,  demanded  anew  the  extra- 
tradition  of  deserters,  and  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  appoint  Hospodars  till  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Greeks  hiul  been  subdued. 
This  note,  which  reached  Vienna  on 
the  20di  of  March,  appeared  so  hostile 
and  so  violent,  that  me  Austrian  Ca¬ 
binet  resolved  to  return  it  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  one  con¬ 
ceived  in  terms  less  offensive ;  but  Lord 
Strangford  and  Count  Lutzow  exerted 
themselves  in  vain  to  induce  the  Divan 
to  comply  with  their  suggestions,  and 
M.  de  Tatischeff  returned  to  St  Peters- 
buigh  apparendy  without  having  ac¬ 
complished  any  thing,  though  the  Em¬ 
peror  intimated  his  satis^tion  with 
the  result  of  the  mission,  by  appointing 
him,  some  months  afterwards.  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  VieMa. 

Upon  die  return  of  M.  de  Tatischeff, 
there  were  several  meetings  of  the  Ca¬ 
binet,  to  which  Counts  Strogonoff  and 
Capo  d’Istria  were  called,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  deliberation  was  supposed 
to  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks.  War  then  appeared  inevi¬ 
table,  but  it  was  not  decided  upen. 
The  defensive  preparadons  and  means 
of  Turkey,  and  the  dangers  of  a  war 
undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  deda- 
red  opiniems  of  the  great  Allie<l  Powers, 
and  «(  which  it  was  impossible  to  fane- 
see  either  the  hazards  or  the  duration, 
now  began  to  attract  die  roost  serious 
consideration.  Individually  die  Em¬ 
peror  was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  iin- 
disturbetl,  and  guarding  against  uie  pe¬ 
ril  of  revolutions,  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  question  should  lutve  beea 
resolved,  he  still  hesitated  with  regard 
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to  the  consequences  that  might  ensue 
from  that  decision,  and  finally  resolred 
to  await  the  result  of  the  new  efforts 
promised  by  bis  allies,  who  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  of  die  con¬ 
cessions  demanded. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  visited  the  military  colonies  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novo- 
gorod.  He  had  named  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  General-in-Chief  of 
the  troops  cantoned  in  Lithuania,  and 
some  important  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  army  of  the  south,  com¬ 
manded  by  Count  Wittgenstein.  Soon 
after,  a  report  was  circulated  that  some 
democratic  proceedings  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  corps  d’armfee  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Sabaniew,  and  particularly  in  the 
division  of  Orloff,  where  the  Lancas- 
terian  method  of  instruction  had  been 
introduced.  This  rumour  was  almost 
immediately  contradicted  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  some  symptoms  of  impatience 
manifested  by  the  troops  at  being  kept 
in  a  state  of  inactivity,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  it  were,  of  a  contest  in 
which  they  burned  to  engage,  in  aid  of 
those  whom  a  common  faith  taught 
them  to  regard  as  brethren.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Russian  Government  be¬ 
came  daily  lejs  favourable  to  the  Greek 
cause.  Subscriptions,  it  is  true,  still 
continued  to  be  opened  in  favour  of  the 
refugee  Greeks  ;  the  Emperor  himself 
had  given  150,000  roubles;  and  the 
sums  subscribed,  amounting  to  about 
975,000  roubles,  had  been  successively 
sent  to  Kischenew  and  Odessa ;  but 
this  was  all  that  the  Greeks  had  hence¬ 
forth  to  hope  for.  The  Emperor  was 
not  so  mudi  alarmed  for  the  ruin  of 
their  cause,  as  for  the  spread  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  doctrines  ;  nor  half  so  much 
offended  with  the  impracticable  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  Divan,  as  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Spanish  liberty.  A  war  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Russian 


army,  and  the  Government  had  appa¬ 
rently  a  strong  inclination  to  embuk 
in  such  a  contest ;  but  a  lesser  interest 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  greater, 
and  the  dread  of  levelling  principles, 
conjoined  with  the  opposition  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
led  Russia  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy 
which  has  for  ever  compromised  her 
character  with  all  generous  nations. 

The  measures  of  interna!  admini¬ 
stration  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  do  not  seem 
to  call  for  any  particular  notice.  A 
new  tariff,  which  had  been  several 
months  under  the  consideration  of  a 
special  committee,  appointed  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  report  on  the  measures  most 
proper  to  Im  adopted  arainst  the  im¬ 
portation  and  transit  of  foreign  pro¬ 
ductions,  was  on  the  24th  approved  by 
the  Emperor,  and  of  consequence  be¬ 
came  a  law  of  the  empire.  This  tariff 
was,  in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  the  Loi 
des  Dotianes,  of  which  we  had  occa- 
sion  to  speak  under  the  head  of  France, 
and  was  intended  to  carry  the  prohibi¬ 
tive  system  into  full  force,  especially  a- 
gainst  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
this  count^,  the  woollens,  hardware, 
&c.  of  which  were  totally  excluded  from 
the  Russian  market.  The  effects  of 
this  tariff  were  soon  felt,  and  consider¬ 
able  seizures  of  foreign  goods  made  at 
Moscow  and  other  cities ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  activity  of  the  custom¬ 
house  officers,  smuggling  to  a  great 
extent  was  carried  on,  which  this  new 
law  was  indeed  eminently  calculated  to 
encourage. 

Secret  societies,  which  have  occa¬ 
sioned  so  much  alarm  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  France,  had  been  able,  it 
would  seem,  to  propagate  their  species 
even  in  Muscovy,  and  particularly  in 
Poland.  As  soon  as  this  became 
known,  a  severe  ukase  was  issued, 
ordaining  all  persons  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  to  take  an 
oath  that  they  were  members  of  no  se- 
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cret  aaeociation,  either  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  empire,  or  that  they  would 
immediately  break  off  all  comiection 
with  such  institutions,  on  pain  of  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  their  employments,  and 
incurring  the  utmost  displeasure  of  the 
Government ;  and  declaring  that  no 
individual  could  be  capable  of  holding 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  till  he  had 
sworn  and  signed  a  declaration  to  this 
effect.  This  decree  was  executed  with 
the  utmost  rigour  in  Poland,  which, 
from  all  the  accounts  we  have  seen,  was 
by  no  means  in  a  settled  or  tranquil 
state.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  in  relation  to  that  ill- 
fated  country.  The  youth  of  Poland 
were  forbidden  to  proceed  to  study  at 
any  foreign  university,  without  having 
first  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  new  and  more  vigorous 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  perio¬ 
dical  press,  that  powerful  engine  for 
enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  finances  of  Russia,  like  those 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  were 
not  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 
About  the  end  of  June,  she  negocia- 
ted  a  loan  with  a  house  in  London 
(Rothschild)  for  forty-three  millions  of 
roubles,  or  about  three  millions  and  a 
half  Sterling,  upon  the  credit  of  tne 
sinking-fund  appropriated  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Russian  debt.  But 
while  the  income  is  not  equal  to  the 
expenditure,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
whence  that  fund  can  arise.  It  is  de¬ 
serving  of  remark,  that  the  finances  of 
all  the  Continental  Governments,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  France,  ex¬ 
hibited  tnis  year  considerable  deficits, 
which,  compared  with  those  of  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  indicate  a  gradual  dete¬ 
rioration  in  the  resources  of  these  legi¬ 
timate  governments.  To  the  friends  of 
general  liberty,  this  cannot  foil  to  prove 
consolatory. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


GllEECE  AND  TUUKEY. 

*  ;  4 

Fttronredtle  State  of  the  Greeks. — Pkiu  of  a  CoHstitvtion. — -A'  chseh/  besieff^ 
ed. — Taken,  astd  put  to  death. — Partial  eraeualion  if  the  PrineiptUities. — 
Preparations  for  tlte  Campaign. — 'I  he  Greeks  occujnf  Scio. — Ixnidvngif  the 
Turks. — Dreadful Dernstations. — Pr/doits if  tlw  Greek  Fire-Ships. — Narat 
Campaign — Cfumrschid' s  Invasion  if  tlte  Morea. — Papul  Success. — Disas¬ 
trous  Retreat. — Surrender  of  Najmli  di  Romania. — Prosjjerous  State  if  the 
Gnek  Cause. — Krjiloits  of  Odt/sseus. — A  ffairs  of  Western  Greece. — DefetU 
if  the  Greeks. — Surretuler  of  Suit. — Siege  if  Missolunghi. — State  tf  Can- 
dki — Persian  War. — Financial  Enihurrassmentsof  die  Porte. — Ministerial 
Changes. 


Thk  cause  of  Greece,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  tlie  present  year,  wore  a 
peculiarly  prosperous  and  promising  as¬ 
pect-  Having  hitherto,  with  com|mra- 
tively  inadequate  resources,  i>affl<^  all 
the  efforts  of  titeir  mighty  adversary,  the 
Greeks  were  prepared  to  open  a  new 
campaign  with  much  more  ample  rnean;^. 
They  Kad  now  arms,  artillery,  chiefs, 
some  experience,  and  an  oiganization 
which,  without  being  very  complete,  was 
still  somewhat  superior  to  tlmt  of  the 
Ottoman  armies.  They  were  masters 
of  Attica  and  the  Morea,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fortresses,  tdiich 
they  kept  under  a  close  blockade ;  and 
they  held  strong  and  firm  footing  in 
Western  Greece,  in  Thessaly,  and  in 
the  Islands.  Yet,  amid  these  flattcr- 
ii^  circumsfances,  it  was  easy  to  see 
tbM  they  had  not  yet  braved  the  worst. 
Mlth  whatever  fury  the  Porte  had  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war,  its  position  in  respect 
to  Rusm  liad  stilt  obliged  it  to  keep 
the  main  force  of  the  empire  upon  the* 


Danube ;  and  rt  Imd  been  enabled  to 
pu^  only  detached  corps  into  Greece. 
But  its  partisans  proclaimed,  that  as 
soon  as  the  treaties  now  depending 
should  enal)le  it  to  make  Gi'eece  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  its  power,  the 
scanty  and  ill-combined  resources  of 
this  infant  state  would  not  be  able,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  withstand  the  shock. 

lire  Greeks,  mean  time,  exulting  in 
their  new  strength,  did  not  anticipate 
evil,  but  busied  themselves  in  giving  a 
regidar  form  to  their  newly  acquired 
political  existence.  Corinth,  after  its 
capture,  was  made  the  central  rest  of 
government.  Before,  however,  the 
Congress  left  Epidaums,  they  emkte^l 
a  proclamation  of  independence,  and 
drew  up  tlie  form  of  a  general  consti¬ 
tution  for  Greece.  It  may  admit  of 
question,  how  far  this  last  u’as  a  well- 
timed,  or  even  generally  expeilient  ar¬ 
rangement.  To  a  country  like  Greece, 
broken  by  nature  into  so  many  small 
and  variously  situated  portums,  a  cqm- 
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munitv  of  detached  states,  united  by 
federal  league,  appears  to  be  the  form 
peculiarly  adapted.  It  was  under  such 
a  form  that  Greece  had  risen  once  to 
such  matchless  glory.  All  the  great 
efforts  had  hitherto  been  made  by  the 
local  governments,  and  by  detached 
chiefs ;  and  there  was  great  risk  in  a 
measure  which  sunk  these  into  a  sub- 
ordinate  and  irresponsible  position. 
The  plan  of  die  constitution  itself  did 
not  manifest  much  political  experience. 
The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a 
Senate,  which,  notwithstanding  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  its  name,  was  a  mere  poplar 
assembly,  chosen  by  annual  election 
from  the  different  districts  of  Greece. 
The  executive  power  was  lodged  in  a 
Council  of  Five,  whose  functions  also 
were  limited  to  the  period  of  a  year. 
Its  powers  were  not  inconsiderable ;  for 
besides  the  disposal  both  of  the  sea  and 
land  forces,  it  could  propose  laws  to 
die  Senate,  and  interpose  a  negadve  on 
those  which  had  passed  that  assembly. 

The  year  opened  with  an  event 
deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  We  have  seen  Ali 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
yet  desperately  struggling,  and  in  some 
degree  recovering  his  footing.  Al¬ 
though  the  Greelu  could  never  recon¬ 
cile  their  minds  to  any  co-operatHm 
with  their  once  mortal  enemy,  yet 
the  resistance  of  this  daring  chief  ser¬ 
ved,  in  spite  as  it  were  of  themselves, 
as  a  powerful  diversion  in  their  favoiu*. 
But  the  fatal  crisis  of  die  destinies  of 
Ali  was  now  approaching.  Although 
Chourschid  Pasha  pushed  with  vigour 
the  siege  of  the  Castle  on  the  Lake,  he 
would  have  made  little  progress,  had 
not  bis  arms  bemi  aided  by  treason. 
Tahir  Abbas,  one  of  Ali’s  old  officers, 
had  made  great  exertions  to  assem¬ 
ble  troops,  for  the  puqiose  of  retrie¬ 
ving  his  fortunes  ;  and  the  Albanians, 
whose  attacliment  to  their  old  ruler 
began  to  revive  in  his  adversity,  mus¬ 
tered  round  liim  in  considerable  num¬ 


bers.  Chourscliid  took  the  alarm,  and 
made  to  this  person  such  lavish  pro¬ 
mises,  confirmed  by  pledges  so  solemn, 
that  he  entirely  gained  him  over.  Tw> 
hir  Abbas  introduced  himself  into  the 
Castle  as  the  friend  of  Ali,  to  consult 
upon  their  common  measures.  He  is 
said  to  have  begun  by  advising  him  to^ 
surrender ;  but  finding  the  old  tyrant 
too  wily  to  be  caught  in  that  snare,  he 
found  means  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of 
a  part  of  the  garrison  which  had  served 
under  himself.  An  assault  being  then 
made  by  the  Turks,  that  part  gave 
way,  and  the  Castle  was  carried.  Ali, 
however,  had  still  a  resource  left.  A- 
mid  the  general  mercenary  character 
of  his  retainers,  there  were  still  a  cho¬ 
sen  few  who  were  ready  to  share  with 
him  life  or  death.  With  these,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  hundred,  and  with 
his  wives  and  treasures,  he  retired  in¬ 
to  an  insulated  tower,  entirely  detach-  ‘ 
ed  from  tlie  rest  of  the  edifice.  The 
lower  part  of  this  structure  he  fille<L 
mth  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  fixed  and  terrible  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  the  moment  an  enemy  should 
set  foot  within  it,  the  match  should  be 
lighted,  and  the  whole  in  one  instant 
blown  into  the  air. 

Ali  knew  that,  without  any  imagined 
tenderness  towards  himself,  there  were 
circumstances  which  would  make  this 
resolution  appear  formidable  to  Chour- 
schid.  Among  the  motives  wliich  had 
caused  his  destruction  to  be  so  eagerly 
sought,  were  his  treasures,  which  were 
Imown  to  be  very  great,  and  believed  to 
be  truly  immense.  The  Turkish  com¬ 
mander  paused,  and  in  hopes  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  threatened  extremity,  bad  re¬ 
course  to  arts  which,  liowever  familiar 
to  an  eastern  politician,  were  likely  to 
be  of  little  avail  against  one  who  had 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  successful  prac¬ 
tice  of  them.  He  lavished  upon  him, 
however,  promises,  pledges,  and  eveiy 
oath  which  the  Manometan  faith  ac¬ 
counts  most  sacred.  It  has  been  won- 
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dered  Lour  the  jealous  old  tyrant,  so 
deeply  versed  in  Turkish  treasons, 
should  have  fallen  into  the  snare  laid 
by  a  much  younger  chief.  But  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that  he  was  now  close 
beset  with  destruction,  and  that  the 
fulfilment  of  these  promises  gave  him 
the  only  remaining  hope  of  life.  The 
preservation  of  a  part  of  his  treasures, 
and  a  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Argyro- 
Castro,  were  the  lures  held  out  to  him. 
He  accordingly  came  down  to  the  cita¬ 
del,  leaving,  however,  orders  to  Se¬ 
lim,  his  most  trusty  officer,  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  particular  signal  should  be  ^- 
ven,  to  explode  the  tower.  Chourscffid 
received  ium  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  courtesy,  reiterating  in  the  strongest 
terms  all  his  former  assurances.  At 
the  same  time  he  dispatched  a  courier 
to  the  Porte,  announcing  that  its  arch¬ 
enemy  was  now  in  his  power,  and  that 
be  was  ready  to  execute  upon  him  any 
sentence  which  its  councils  might  pre¬ 
scribe.  Continuing  hk  attentions,  how¬ 
ever,  he  prevailed  upon  him  by  these, 
or  by  threats,  (for  a  perhi^  impene¬ 
trable  veil  still  bangs  over  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,)  to  give  orders  for  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  tower  and  all  its  contents.  A 
few  days  after  i4>peared  Mebemed  Pa¬ 
sha,  with  a  firman-  from  the  Porte,  de¬ 
creeing  the  immediate  death  of  Ali. 
Mehemod  entered  the  apartment,  to 
execute  his  own  mission.  The  parti¬ 
culars  of  thk  last  scene  have  been  va¬ 
riously  reported ;  but  it  k  said  that 
Ali,  exclaiming,  “  Am  1  to  be  taken 
like  a  woman !”  made  a  desperate  re- 
sktance.  His  followers,  to  the  number 
of  fifty,  rallied  round  him,  and  fought 
desperately,  but  were  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers.  Ali  fell,  covered 
with  crimes,  which  cried  for  vengeance. 
Yet  no  treachery  which  he  ever  prac¬ 
tised  was  more  flagrant  than  that  which 
was  exercised  against  himself ;  and  bk 
fall,  at  the  present  moment,  was  in¬ 
auspicious  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 


since  it  enabled  the  Porte  to  direct  a- 
gainst  Greece  those  forces  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  found  ample  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  treasures  found  in  All’s  posses¬ 
sion  did  not  ccHiespond  to  the  vast  ex-< 
pectations  formed  from  the  long  life 
and  the  violent  measures  which  be  had 
employed  in  amassing  them.  It  was 
not  considered,  that,  besides  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  court,  those  of  a  power 
which  supported  itself  by  mercenary 
troops  must  always  be  very  great,  and 
must  have  been  particularly  so  in  those 
latter  periods,  when  only  high  bribes 
could  induce  many  to  adhere  to  hk 
falling  fortunes.  Rumour  also  describes 
him  as  having  buried  treasure  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  The  value  found  in 
the  tower  was  not  supposed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  fifteen  millions  of  piastres,  (about 
L. 800,000,)  chiefly  in  jewels. 

The  arrival  of  AJi’s  head  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  threw  that  capital  into  a  state 
of  almost  frantic  exultation.  That 
bloody  trophy  was'  immediately  exhi¬ 
bited  in  front  of  the  Seraglio,  with' a 
yqfla  or  inscription,  enumeratmg  all 
the  offences  which  ^d  brought  down 
upon  hk  head  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  The  people  and  the 
troops,  on  seeing  the  frdl  of  thk  old 
and  obstinate  enemy,  conceived  their 
power  equal  to  any  achievement,  even 
to  that  of  the  general  extermination  of 
the  Infidek;  and  they  loudly  demanded 
to  be  led  without  delay  against  the 
Muscovites,  as  the  nearest  and  most 
odious.  It  was  only  by  promises  of 
complying  with  their  demand  in  due 
time,  that  a  delay  could  be  obtained. 
The  Government  itself,  in  the  notes 
which,  on  the  24th  of  February,  it  de¬ 
livered  to  the  British  and  Austrian 
ambassadors,  breathed  a  high  and  un¬ 
wonted  tone  of  defiance,  which  seemed 
to  remove  all  pacification  to  a  dktance. 
Yet  after  thk  first  flush  of  triumph  had 
ceased,  even  the  Ottomim  Cabinet  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  madness  of  rushing  into 
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80  unequal  a  war,  at  a  moment  when 
the  whole  force  of  the  empire  was  in¬ 
adequate  to  maintain  ita  internal  au¬ 
thority.  They  listened  therefore  to 
the  urgent  representations  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Austrian  ambassadors,  and  at 
length  determined  to  take  measures 
more  decidedly  tending  to  conciliation, 
than  any  to  which  their  pride  had 
hitherto  allowed  them  td  listen. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  Reis  Effen- 
di  delirered  to  the  ambassadors  a  note, 
couched  in  much  more  courteous  terms 
than  the  preceding,  and  in  which  he 
held  forth  expectations  of  a  speedy 
eracuation  of  the  two  principalities. 
Accordingly,  a  few  days  afW,  the 
Porte  receired  a  deputation  of  the 
Wallachian  and  Moldavian  Boyars, 
whom  it  treated  with  distinction.  Af¬ 
ter  some  conferences,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Hospodars  of  these  two  terri¬ 
tories  should  be  chosen,  not,  according 
to  strict  treaty,  among  the  Greeks,  to 
whom,  in  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
principalities  were  far  from  being  at¬ 
tached,  but  from  among  the  natives 
themselves,  who  were  likely  to  have 
the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  more 
deeply  at  heart. 

In  pursuance  of  this  agreetnent,  the 
Porte,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  began 
to  carry  into  effect  'the  long  promised 
evacuation.  In  the  course  of  May,  these 
states  were  entirely  delivered  fiim  the 
Asiatic  hordes,  who  were  the  most  alien 
to  civilized  life,  and  had  been  always 
guilty  of  the  most  dreadful  ravages. 
In  fine,  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  Porte 
delivered  a  note,  announcing  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  two  Hospodars,  whose  un¬ 
couth  name  would  little  edify  our 
readers.  They  were  not  Greek,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rebellion  of  that  nation, 
but  Christian,  and  natives  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  return  for  such  high  con¬ 
cessions,  they  urged  afresh  their  long 
repeated  claims  against  Russia,  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  fiigitives,  and  the  evacua¬ 


tion  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Asiatic 
frontier. 

That  we  may  conclude  for  this  year 
the  history  of  the  provinces  on  the 
Danube,  it  may  be  mentioaed,  that 
they  were  never  thoroughly  evacuated, 
and  that  fresh  troops  were  even  intro¬ 
duced,  though  not  to  the  same  ansount 
as  heretofore.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
these  barbarians  set  on  fire  and  pillaged 
Jassy,  which  was  almost  entirely  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes.  The  Porte,  however, 
disavowed  this  outrage,  and  put  to 
death  several  of  the  ringleaders ;  nay, 
soon  after,  the  most  disorderly  of  thew 
troops  were  withdrawn.  In  m  course 
of  October,  the  two  new  Hospodars 
made  their  solemn  entry  into  Jassy  and 
Bucharest.  Their  accesmon  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  measures  tending  to 
relieve  me  country  fnnn  the  evils  un¬ 
der  which  it  had  groaned.  • 

These  concessions  of  the  Porte, 
though  imperfect,  and  done  with  an  ill 
grace,  averted  for  the  present  all  har 
zard  of  a  rupture  with  Russia.  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  fact,  however  deep  may  be 
the  blame  attached  to  some  of  his  other 
courses,  displayed  none  of  that  eager¬ 
ness  after  Turkish  acquisition,  of  which 
he  has  been  sometimes  accused.  Thou^ 
it  bad  been  always  the  fondest  object  of 
Muscovite  ambition,  though  has  sub¬ 
jects  would  have  eagerly  joined  in  it, 
and  though  that  haughty  and  uneom- 
promising  potentate  seemed  studiously 
to  afford  not  only  pretence,  but  even 
reasonable  ground  of  war,  he  with¬ 
stood,  with  great  steadiness,  all  these 
temptations.  Not  that  he  bad  shewn 
himself  insensible  to  the  desire  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  dominions,  or  even  scrupu¬ 
lous  beyond  measure  as  to  the  means. 
But  at  this  moment  the  influence  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  the  dread  of  the  Carbonari, 
predominated  over  every  other  impres¬ 
sion.  Under  their  influence,  even  die 
barbarous  throne  of  Constantinople  ac¬ 
quired,  in  his  eyes,  a  legitimate  and  re- 
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spectable  character;  while  the  rebel 
aspect  of  the  Greek  cause  identified  it 
with  wliatever  was  most  odious  and 
fearfuL  It  scarcely  therefore  cost  an 
effort  to  the  allies  to  make  him  forego 
ail  the  tempting  objects  M’bich  lay 
within  his  grasp.  While  preferring  his 
complaints  against  Turkey,  he  allowed 
an  opening  to  be  always  left  for  accom* 
mpdation;  but  the  enterprise  of  the 
Greeks  was  branded  in  the  strongest 
terms  as  criminal  and  illegitimate.  The 
deputies  of  that  nation  sent  to  the 
Congress  at  Verona,  w’ere  not  allowed 
even  to  i4>proach  that  high  seat  of  mo¬ 
narchical  deliberation. 

This  state  of  things  produced  a 
crisis,  which  direatened  to  prove  fatal 
to  all  the  rising  hopes  of  lib^y  in  the 
East.  The  Porte  could  now  turn  her 
undivided  arms  agunst  Greece.  All 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  the  princi- 

Klities  became  disposable  against  that 
ted  enemy.  The  fall  of  Ali  liberated 
the  whole  of  the  large  force  which  had 
been  employed  against  that  able  and  da¬ 
ring  rebel.  His  treasures,  however  much 
they  fell  short  of  the  extravagant  hopes 
conceived  of  them,  afforded  yet  an  im¬ 
portant  fud  to  the  embarrassed  finances 
of  the  Porte,  gave  the  means  of  e- 
quipping  armies,  and  of  calling  to  its 
standard  the  mercenary  tribes  who  fill 
all  die  mountains  bordering  on  Greece. 
With  resoiHces  thus  enlarged,  the 
Porte  prepared,  by  one  concentrated 
and  terrible  effort,  to  crush  at  once  this 
dreaded  rebellion,  and  to  let  fall  on  the 
guilty  Greeks  the  full  weight  of  its  ven¬ 
geance.  • 

The  Morea  was  considered  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  resistance,  and  the  main  object 
of  attack  ;  but  unexpected  circumstan¬ 
ces  impelled  in  a  different  direction  the 
first  fury  of  the  temjiest.  Scio,  an  island 
of  considerable  extent,  nearly  opposite 
to  Smyrna,  w’as  considereil  tJie  para¬ 
dise  of  tlie  Archipelago.  The  territory 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden  ;  its  in¬ 
habitants  •■arried  on  various  branches 


of  industry ;  and  a  college,  desUned  for 
the  generid  instruction  of  the  Grecian 
youth,  had  been  recently  established  in 
the  capital.  Devoted  too  entirely  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  the  Sciotes  had 
scarcely  at  all  shared  the  impulse  which 
carried  their  countr^m^n  into  the  field 
of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sa¬ 
mians,  their  neighbours,  of  a  hardier 
and  braver  character,  and  surrounded 
by  coasts  that  scarcely  admitted  a  hos¬ 
tile  lauding,  had  been  among  the  fore¬ 
most  champions  in  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Anumber  of  Sciote  refugees, 
who  preferred  liberty  to  the  sweets  of 
their  native  island,  had  repaired  to  Sa¬ 
mos,  and  eagerly  called  on  their  coun¬ 
trymen  there,  in  the  common  name  of 
Greece,  to  aid  in  delivering  Scio  from 
the  Turkish  yoke.  The  Samians  were 
sufficiently  disposed  for  this  bold  en¬ 
terprise  ;  they  received  encouragement 
and  aid  from  Ipsara,  Hydra,  and  even 
from  the  Congress,  which  viewed  tliis 
enterprise  as  capable  forming  an  im¬ 

portant  diversion  in  favour  of  Greece 
in  general.  An  expedition  was  accord¬ 
ingly  collected,  consistittg  of  forty  or 
fifty  vessels,  with  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  troops  on  board,  which  set  sail  op 
the  23d  of  March,  and  landed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Scio,  near  Cape  St 
Helena.  The  speed  with  which  the 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  all  points, 
and  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  join 
their  standard,  favoured  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  a  secret  understanding  and 
expectation  of  their  arrival  had  prevail¬ 
ed.  The  combined  Samian  and  Sciote 
forces  now  marched  upon  the  capital, 
where  the  Turks  w'ere  not  in  sufficient 
force  even  to  attempt  resistance.  They 
retired  into  the  citadel,  carrying  with 
them  tlie  Archbishop  and  about  eighty 
of  the  principal  merchants,  either  will¬ 
ingly  as  refugees,  or  reluctantly  as  hos¬ 
tages.  The  Samians  made  their  entry 
in  triumph,  their  Papas  bearing  the  en¬ 
sign  of  the  cross ;  w’hilc  the  troops, 
formeil  into  regular  files,  nused  enthu- 
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BiMtic  shouts  of  liberty.  Amid  this 
first  enthusiasm,  they  were  betrayed, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  into  rery  unjusti¬ 
fiable  excesses  against  the  Turkish  in- 
liabitants,  many  of  whom  sought  refuge 
in  the  quarter  of  the  French  consul. 
'Fbe  citadel  was  then  summoned  to  sur¬ 
render,  and,  on  its  refusal,  a  battery 
was  erected  against  it  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  eminence.  But  though  this 
old  Venetian  castle  was  untenable  a- 
giunst  any  thing  like  a  regular  approach, 
it  was  impregnable  when  opp<w^  only 
to  the  slender  means  and  skill  of  the 
assailants. 

The  tidings  of  this  inrasion,  when 
conveyed  to  the  sliores  of  Asia,  kindled 
afresh  those  furies,  which  liad  so  fear¬ 
fully  inflamed  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region,  Scio,  from  its  importance  and 
w(^th,  united  every  motive  which  could 
act  upon  the  minds  of  those  ferocious 
and  predatory  hordes.  The  call  of  the 
Government  soon  summoned  a  mighty 
host  of  armed  bigots,  who  eagerly  call¬ 
ed  for  the  means  of  transporting  them¬ 
selves  to  a  spot,  where  mey  might  sa¬ 
tiate  themselves  in  tlie  plunder  and 
blood  of  the  infidels.  At  Constantino¬ 
ple  also,  it  was  determined  to  postpone 
to  this  enterprise  every  other  object, 
however  urgent.  It  happened  tliat  a 
large  fleet  was  ready  equipped,  desti¬ 
ned  for  the  Morea ;  it  was  immediately 
ordered  to  procee<l  against  Scio.  It 
passed  the  island  in  the  first  instance, 
and  proceeded  direct  to  the  gulf  of 
Tchisme,  where  it  took  on  board  the 
Asiatic  hordes,  who  were  eagerly  wait¬ 
ing  tlie  means  of  transport.  The  Tuik- 
ish  admiral,  however,  attempted  in  the 
first  instance  a  conciliating  course.  He 
sent  two  bishops,  and  eight  papas  or 
priests,  with  a  full  offer  of  amnesty,  on 
condition  of  immediate  return  to  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  Greeks,  however,  showed 
their  determination  not  to  listen  to  any 
terms,  by  firing  on  tlm  felucca  whicli 
was  conveying  these  offers.  Tlie  (.’iqi- 


tain  Pacha  presently  landed  15,000  men 
at  some  distance  from  the  chy,  and 
mardied  directly  upon  H.  The  Greeks 
advanced  to  meet  mem ;  but  at  the  first 
iqiproach  of  the  hour  of  trial,  the  un¬ 
warlike  ScioCes  took  to  promiscuous 
flight,  and  left  the  Samians  to  stand 
alone  the  unequal  conflict.  They  were 
soon  overpowere4l  by  superior  numbers, 
and  the  whole  island  remained  at  the 
mercy  of  diis  host  of  ragiitf  barbarians. 
We  spare  to  our  readers  the  repetition 
of  details,  which  froze  Europe  with  hor¬ 
ror.  After  the  splendid,  the  flourishmg 
city  of  Scio  had  been  converted  into  a 
pile  of  smoking  ruins,  the  infuriated  vic¬ 
tors  chased  their  victims  fnm  viHage 
to  village,  from  cavern  to  cavern.  In 
a  few  days  scarcely  a  retreat  was  left 
in  Scio,  which  did  not  stream  with  the 
blood  of  her  children.  This  horriUe 
scene  of  butchery  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other,  if  possible,  still  more  dumal. 
Those  whose  age  and  sex  the  sword 
had  spared,  inchiding  matrons  of  the 
highest  rank,  the  most  delicate  females, 
and  all  the  children,  were  dragged  to 
the  shore,  thrown  promiscuously  on 
shipboard  bound  with  cords,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  be  sold,  with  all  their  property, 
in  the  public  markets  of  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople.  About  15,1)00  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  escaped  to  Samos,  Hydra, 
and  the  other  islands  ;  25,000  appear 
to  have  perwhed  ;  and  the  duty  of  ex¬ 
port  was  paid  on  41,000.  Of  that  nu¬ 
merous,  opulent,  and  peaceful  popula¬ 
tion,  which  Scio  contmned  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  there  remained  at  the 
end,  only  a  few  thousand  unfortunate 
beings,  who  had  found  shelter  eitlier  in 
the  European  consulates,  or  in  the  re¬ 
motest  caves  of  the  mountains,  and  wlto, 
under  cover  of  a  tardy  amnesty,  began 
timidly  to  look  out  on  the  scene  of  ruin 
by  which  they  were  environed. 

A  panic,  almost  involuntary,  struck 
the  Islands  at  the  first  news  of  this 
dieadful  catastrophe.  Even  the  Ipsa- 
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riotes,  wboM  mioilr  had  been  ao  con*  and  the  whole  reseel  was  involved  in  a 
spiouotiB,  began  to  make  arrangements  mass  of  smoke  and  flame,  which  spread*- 
for  secnring  their  retreat  to  die  Conti-  ing  far  and  wide,  amid  the  ir^htful 
nent,  in  the  event  of  a  similar  dire  ex-  cries  of  the  mariners,  spread  herror 
tremity.  As  the  Turidsh  Armada,  through  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  de-^ 
however,  was  preparing  to  bear  down  barred  them  from  approaching  to  offer 
upon  them,  bolder  tbou^ts  rbse  in  their  aid.  The  Captain  Pacha  was  obsti- 
minds.  Although  they  could  not  cope,  Bate  in  adhering  to  his  vessri,  and  even 
in  open  sea,  with  the  vast  floating  cita-  in  refusing  to  survive  such  a  calamity, 
dels  which  composed  the  imperial  fleet,  At  length,  he  was  dragged  into  a  boat ; 
their  fire-ships  were  brought  to  a  per-  but  just  as  it  pulled  off,  a  mast  fell  and 
faction,  which  afforded  the  hope  of  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  a  just  expia- 
contending  successfully  even  witn  the  tion  of  that  dreadful  series  of  crime, 
mightiest  of  them.  These  formidable  which  be  had  authorised  or  permitted, 
engines  consisted  of  old  vessels,  every  At  length  the  entire  vessel  blew  up, 
comerof  which  was  crammed  with  sub-  with  an  explosion  which  appalled  the 
stances  the  most  speedily  and  violently  whole  fleet,  and  shook  even  the  neigh- 
combustible  which  nature  afforded  ;  bouring  island  of  Scio. 
even  the  ropes  were  soaked  with  spirit  The  second  ship  in  the  fleet,  on  board 
of  wine  and  inflammable  oils.  Conduc-  of  which  was  the  Captain  Bey,  became 
ton  were  established,  and  perforations  the  object  of  attack  to  the  other  crew  ; 
effected  in  such  directions,  that  the  but  it  succeeded  in  disengaging  itself 
match  once  lighted,  might  spread  in  an  without  much  injury ;  and  the  fire- 
instant  to  each  extremity  of  the  vessel,  machine,  after  driving  about,  and  do- 
and  the  whole  be  at  once  in  a  blaze  of  ing  some  damage,  reached  the  shore, 
fire.  A  scaffold  is  made  to  jut  out  from  and  consumed  itself.  This  officer  suo- 
the  side,  close  to  one  of  the  windows ;  ceeding  to  the  command,  was  so  ap- 
on  thin  stands  the  captain,  with  a  boat  palled  by  the  scene  to  which  he  bad 
beneath,  into  which  he  leaps,  the  in-  been  witness,  that  he  gave  up  all  at- 
stant  he  has  applied  the  match.  For  tempts  to  prosecute  offensive  opera- 
this  dreadful  service,  forty-eight,  the  tions,  and  withdrew  the  fleet  into  the 
boldest  and  bravest  seamen  of  Hydra,  road  of  Mitylene,  whence  he  soon  after 
were  selected  out  of  upwards  of  three  set  sail  for  ffie  Dardanelles, 
hundred,  who  presented  themselves  as  Since  we  are  engaged  in  the  Greek 
volunteers.  They  manned  two  vessels,  naval  campaign,  we  shall  comjdete  the 
which,  hoisting  Turkish  colours,  could  narrative  of  it  for  the  present  year, 
sail  unobserved  in  the  dark  through  the  Being  again  equipped  and  recovered 
midst  of  the  hostile  fleet.  In  the  m^t  of  from  its  dismay,  the  fleet  set  sail,  and 
the  18th  of  June,  one  of  them  succeed-  received  the  important  accession  of  the 
ed  in  placing  itself  to  windward  of  the  Egyptian  and  Algerine  squadrons.  It 
Admiral’s  flag  ship,  a  species  of  floating  thus  experienced  little  difficulty  in  ef- 
town,  having  oa  Imrd  2300  men,  with  fecting  its  first  object  of  making  the 
immense  stores  of  every  description,  circuit  of  Greece,  and  landing  troops 
The  Greeks  having  applied  the  torch,  in  the  gulf  of  Lepaiito,  to  co-operate 
fired  the  vessel,  leaped  into  the  boat,  with  the  grand  expedition  against  the 
and  made  off  wiffi  shouts  of  triumph.  Morea.  It  then  laid  siege  to  Missolun- 
The  machine  was  soon  all  in  one  blaze,  ghi,  which  the  Greeks  made  their 
and  from  every  point  of  it  flame  rush-  grand  place  of  arms,  and  the  main  ap- 
ed  on  the  devoted  ship.  The  sails,  the  ptd  of  their  operations  in  Epirus.  That 
ropes,  the  masts,  were  quickly  on  fire ;  place,  however,  happily  situated  in  the 
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midst  of  exteiuire  sfatllowB,  was  inac¬ 
cessible  to  any  large  vessel,  and  the 
Greeks  were  more  than  a  match  for 
any  attempt  which  could  be  made  witli 
boaits  and  smaller  vessels.  The  Turks 
were  repulsed  even  from  Vasilade,  a 
small  fortified  island  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Captain  Pacha,  having  vainly 
endeavour^'  to  make  an  impression 
on  this  sideiof  Greece,  agmn  perft.rm- 
ed  the  circuit  of  the  Morea,  to  pursue 
another  object,  which  the  Porte  had 
deeply  at  heart.  It  would  in  its  eyes 
have  been  a  signal  triumph  to  demolish 
those  proud  maritime  citadels,  which, 
rearing  their  heads  along  the  eastern 
coast,  had  defied  the  whole  power  of 
the  Ottoman  navy.  On  his  approach, 
the  island  of  Speaaia,  after  taking  a 
survey  of  its  means  and  strength,  deter¬ 
mined  to  decline  a  resistance  which 
might  have  issued  in  a  catastrophe  as 
fatal  as  that  of  Scio.  The  inhabitants, 
with  all  those  stores  and  effects  which 
the  short  interval  allowed  them  to  car¬ 
ry  off,  removed  to  Hydra.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  Admiral  landed  on  Spezzia,  carried 
off  and  destroyed  whatever  was  left 
there,  and  viendng  it  as  one  of  the 
three  main  naval  positions  of  the 
Greeks,  announced  its  capture  as  a 
brilliant  triumph.  His  next  object,  and 
a  more  important  one,  was  to  throw 
succours  into  the  fortress  of  Ni^mli  di 
Romania,  the  blockade  of  which  was 
eagerly  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The 
confederate  fleet,  however,  bad  station¬ 
ed  itself  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Napoli,  where  occupying  a  channel 
much  encumbered  with  islets,  rocks, 
and  narrow  channels,  it  could  act  with 
advantage  against  the  huge  but  un¬ 
wieldy  vessels  of  the  enemy.  The 
Turkish  fleet  made  repeated  attempts 
to  penetrate  through  tnese  straits ;  but 
being  worsted  in  each  partial  encoun¬ 
ter,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  advantageous 
position  of  the  opposite  fleet,  it  gave 
'  up  the  attempt.  The  Captain  Pacha 


merely  sent  forward  two  smaller  vessels 
to  make  their  way  through  as  they 
best  oduld,  under  cover  of  night.  He 
sent  with  them  a  letter,  bmwting  of 
his  mighty  exploits  in  destroying 
Spezzia,  ai^  a^turing  .a  number  of 
Greek  vessels;  announced  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  exterminate  the  whole  race 
of  infidels  ;  and  assured  the  governor 
of  future  anccour.  The  two  vessels 
were  taken,  along  with  the  vaunting 
letter ;  so  that  the  distressed  fortvsM 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  approach  of 
this  mighty  armament. 

The  Ottoman  fleet,  having  condod- 
ed  a  compaign  which,  since  its  first  fo- 
tal  triumph,  had  exhibited  only  a  con¬ 
tinued  aeries  of  failures,  now  made  its 
way  back  to  the  Dardanelles.  <  Before 
entering  that  haven,  a  final  blow  was 
struck.  T  wo  Ipsaiiot  fire-tdiipe,  foOow- 
iag  the  same  course  as  before,  reached 
it  while  it  was  lying  off  Tenedos.  The 
Admiral  a  vessel  on  this  occasion  es¬ 
caped;  but  that  of  the  Ci^tain  Bey  or 
Vice-Admiral  was  blown  up,  with  an 
explosion  which  was  felt  even  in  the 
Dardanelles.  The  crew,,  amounting  to 
1500,  almost  entirely  perished.  Seve¬ 
ral  other  vessels  were  injured,  and  the 
whole  returned  to  Cons^tmople  in  a 
state  of  consternation  and  dismay.  At 
Hydra  and  Ipsara,  on  the  contrary, 
these  successive  victories  were  celebra¬ 
ted  with  unboimded  rejoicings.  •' 

We  turn  now  to  the  main  theatre  of 
war ;  for  it  was  in  the  Morea  that  the 
fate  of  liberty  was  to  be  finally  decided, 
and  where,  if  it  fell,  the  other  points, 
deprived  of  their  main  support,  could 
not  fail  to  sink.  Never  was  the  Porte 
in  such  a  condition  for  striking  a  great 
blow  as  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  The  termination  of  Ali  s  career, 
and  the  withdrawing  of  their  armies 
from  the  Danube,  ei^led  them  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  concentration  of  force,  much  be¬ 
yond  what  bad  taken  place  on  any  for¬ 
mer  occasion.  All  this  force  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Chourschid, 
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wliom  late  niccesees  liad  rawed  to  the 
hi^rhettt  reputation,  and  wbo  waa  se¬ 
conded  by  Mahmoud,  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  last  year  by  tlie  suppression 
of  tlie  Macedonian  war.  Under  these 
great  commanders,  there  wwe  assem- 
bleil  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly  about 
hfty  tliousand  men,  ready  for  tlie  grand 
enterprise. 

Greece,  mean  time,  was  by  no  means 
in  a  favourable  state  to  meet  this  mighty 
storm  of  invasion.  'Hie  prosperity, 
witich marked  the  close  of  the  last  cam¬ 
paign,  had  given  rise  to  a  false  security, 
and  had  generated  internal  dissensions, 
llie  General  (xovernment  sought  to 
consider  the  military  chiefs  as  merely 
disposable  officers  in  their  hands;  a 
position  which  the  latter,  through 
whose  personal  infiuenco  chiefly  tlie 
armies  were  kept  together,  could  not 
brook.  The  Congress,  liaving  sent  two 
oflUcers  to  Odysseus  as  a  check  upon 
himself,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  introducing 
better  discipline  among  his  troops,  that 
fierce  chieftain,  without  hesitation,  sei¬ 
zed  and  put  tliem  to  death.  This  out¬ 
rageous  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  report, 
tliat  he  liad  gone  over  to  the  enemy ; 
and  tliough  this  rumour  was  entirely 
fidse,  there  was  yet  a  complete  separa¬ 
tion  between  him  and  the  (rovernment. 
At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  dis¬ 
banding  had  taken  place  in  the  Morea, 
where  there  was  neither  pay  nor  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  . due  support  of  a  regular 
army. 

In  these  ciremnstanoes,  Chonrschid 
began  Lis  march  from  Thessaly.  He 
passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  in 
fi])tte  of  the  corps  comnianded  by  Odys¬ 
seus,  who  is  even  represented  as  ha¬ 
ving  voluntarily  opened  the  way  for 
him  ;  and  some  of  liis  frieiuls  represent 
him  as  having  done  so  in  the  confidence 
of  tlie  advance  leading  to  a  fatal  result. 
We  see  no  necessity  for  supposing  any 
more  titan  that  he  yielded  to  an  ene¬ 
my  so  greatly  superior  in  iiumliers,  and 
eicu  in  dUcipliuc.  Choui-schid  having 


passed  Thermopylm,  advanced  by  for- 
ce<l  marches  upon  Corinth.  >  The  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  bad  only  time 
Imstily  to  quit  that  place,  and  retire  to 
Argos.  'I'lie  priest,  whom  tliey  left  in 
command  at  Corinth,  did  not  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  ilefend  that  key  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  but  basely  surrendered  it 
without  a  blow.  Choiirsehid  lost  not 
a  nioment  in  pressing  forward  upon 
Argos,  whence  the  members  of  tlie  Go¬ 
vernment  were  obliged  to  fly  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  seek  shelter, 
some  on  lioard  the  fleet,  others  among 
the  meuntiuns  of  Maina.  The  Turki^ 
commander,  being  reinforced  at  Argos 
by  five  or  six  thousand  men,  who  bad 
disembarked  at  Patras,  proceeded  upon 
Napoli  di  Romania,  which  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  long  blockade  was  now  re¬ 
duced  to  the  very  last  extremity.  The 
garrison  bad  even  signed  a  capitulation, 
and  delivered  hostages  for  its  fulfilment; 
but  on  the  approach  of  their  country¬ 
men,  they  refused  to  proceed  farther. 
Nicetas,  w’ho  commanded  the  blockad¬ 
ing  army,  was  oldiged  forthwith  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  allow  succours  to  be 
thrown  into  the  place.  , 

'I'be  Porte,  and  all  those  by  whom 
its  cause  ivas  supported,  considered 
themselves  now  at  the  summit  of  their 
wishes.  The  Austrian  Observer,  its 
constant  organ,  loudly  announced  to 
Western  Europe  that  the  insurrection 
was  at  an  end,  that  the  Morea  was  sub¬ 
dued,  and  that  the  few  detached  points 
and  islands  which  still  held  out  would 
soon  yield  to  the  general  lot.  The  de¬ 
spondency  M’as  increased  by  rumours  of 
treason  and  embezzlement  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  tire  Government,  and 
even  of  the  military  chiefs,  particularly 
Odysseus. 

'rills  moment,  however,  which  seem¬ 
ed  marked  by  the  complete  triumph  of 
Turkish  domination,  was  the  crisis  of 
a  complete  change  of  fortune.  The 
'I'urks  had  pushed  forward,  without  sup. 
plies  or  inpga/uics,  into  a  country  uu*- 
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favourable  for  the  action  of  candry,  in 
which  their  force  chieBy  coneisted.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Greek  military 
chiefs,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Government,  resumed  all  their  ori¬ 
ginal  enei^.  Past  animosities  were 
buried  in  oblivion.  Cidocotroni,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  was  invested  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  campaign ;  and 
be  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  able 
and  judicious  plan.  Instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  Turks  on  the  plain  of 
Argos,  the  Greek  commanders  occu¬ 
pied  all  the  defiles  and  passes  interpo¬ 
sed  between  it  and  the  isthmus.  Mau* 
ro-Michale,  Ipsilanti,  Nicetas,  occupied 
their  respective  positions ;  and  their 
scattered  troops  speedily  re-assembled 
from  the  remotest  extremities  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Turks,  compelled  by 
circumstances  above  stated,  to  measure 
their  way  back  to  Corinth,  found  their 
prepress  obstructed  at  every  step.  A 
succession  of  small  encounters  ensued, 
in  which  the  Turks,  attacked  by  sur¬ 
prise,  in  positions  where  their  cavalry 
could  not  act,  by  an  enemy  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country,  and  euured 
to  this  kind  of  warfare,  fought  aith 
continual  disadvantage,  and  did  not 
reach  tlicir  destination  without  immense 
loss.  One  action  is  particularly  record- 
e<l,  in  which  Nicetas,  surnamed  Turcor 
phagos,  or  devourer  of  Turks,  attacked 
a  lai^  body  in  the  defile  of  Tretes,  com¬ 
pletely  routed  them,  and  killed  several 
officers  of  high  rank.  We  have  still, 
Iiowever,  to  regret  the  want  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  minute  details  respecting  a  cam¬ 
paign  so  important,  and  so  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  Greece.  The  Turks  reached 
Corinth  in  a  most  shattered  state,  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  half  of  their  original 
number.  They  maintained  their  hold, 
however,  of  that  important  key  of  the 
Morea ;  but  they  were  unable  to  make 
any  farther  impression  on  that  penin¬ 
sula,  and  were  oblige<l  to  remain  for  tlie 
rest  of  the  year  in  a  simply  inactive  and 
defeittive  attitude. 


The  Greeks,  thus  delivered  by  their 
own  valour  from  so  imminent  a  peril, 
lost  no  time  in  following  up  their  adr 
vantage,  by  renewing  and  pressing  the 
siege  of  Nqmli  di  Romania.  The 
Turks  had  relieved  it  from  immediate 
blockade  ;  but,  reduced  themselves,  to 
extremity  for  want  of  suppliea,  they 
had  not  the  means  of  provisioning  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  Turkish 
fleet  endeavoured  to  effect  that  object ; 
but,  as  we  liave  seen,  entirely  failed. 
The  plaC4)  was  thus  again  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  distress.  In  other  re¬ 
spects  the  poeititm  of  Nfqmli,  upon  a 
detached  ruck,  and  with  fortifications 
constructed  according  to  the  most  im¬ 
proved  style  of  modem  art,  rendered 
it  completely  impregnable  against  any 
siege  which  stood  within  die  skill  and 
power  of  the  Greeks,  llte  exhausted 
state  of  the  garrison,  however,  joined 
to  the  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
works,  led  to  a  negligence  in  keeping 
guard,  which  was  soon  discovered  by 
so  active  an  enemy.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  while  the  Turkish  Generals 
Were  known  to  be  assembled  at  a  coun¬ 
cil,  Colocotroni  determined  to  attempt 
an  assault,  Soicos,  one  of  bis  bravest 
partisans,  with  a  hundred  picked  vo¬ 
lunteers,  suddenly  applied  ladders  to 
the  citadel,  and  scaled  the  ramparts. 
Before  the  Turks  had  thoroughly  ta¬ 
ken  the  alarm,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Greek  army  rushed  in. 
The  castle  being  tiius  taken,  the  Gene¬ 
rals  made  some  attempts  to  arrange  a 
capitulation  for  the  town  ;  but  before 
it  could  be  concluded  the  army  had  en¬ 
tered  by  storm.  In  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  it  was  impossible  that  outrage  and 
plunder  should  not  take  place  to  a  great 
extent ;  but  the  Greek  Generals  made 
most  laudable  exertions  to  check  it ; 
and  they  soon  succeeded,  after  the  first 
tumult  of  success  was  over.  A  very 
liberal  system  of  treatment  was  then 
adopted,  founded  upon  the  former  ca¬ 
pitulation,  which  the  garrison  having 
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vH^ted,  had  no  title  to  expect  the  ob* 
servaooe  of.  The  garrison  were  con* 
to  Seala  Nova ;  and  the  hostages 
delirered  on  the  former  occasion  were 
fCMored.  The  whole  proceeding  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
and  marked  the  introduction  of  civili- 
niA  ‘iisages  into  this  hitherto  sarage 
and  merciless  war.  ' 

"  Thus  terminated  this  trying  and 
erentftil  campaign,  in  which  the  newly 
fbtmed  republic  brst  breasted  the  en¬ 
tire  force  of  the  Ottoman  armies.  By 
its  triumphant  issue,  the  grand  pro¬ 
blem  of  tne  power  of  Greece  to  main¬ 
tain  her  independence  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  almost  as  solved.  The  world, 
the  worshipper  of  fortune,  began  to  hail, 
with  almost  an  unanimous  voice,  her 
new  political  existence.  The  clouds 
which  darkened  her  prosperity  arose 
now  chiefly  from  within.  A  stable  and 
well-poised  administration  was  not  yet 
contrived,  much  less  organised  and  put 
in  action.  However,  the  late  storm 
from  abroad  had  stilled  for  the  present 
domestic  discord.  The  chiefs  had  sus¬ 
pended  their  mutual  animosities,  and 
they  ptdd  at  least  an  outward  respect 
to  the  General  Government,  which  an 
accurate  inquiry  soon  acquitted  of  all 
chai^  of  treachery,  and  even  of  pusil¬ 
lanimity.  Advantage  w'as  taken  of 
the  present  quiet  to  set  in  motion  the 
elections  ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  the 
formation  of  a  regular  representative 
assembly  would  prove  a  final  remedy 
for  intestine  division.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  room  of  Corinth,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them , the  Greeks  establish  - 
ed  the  seat  of  government  at  Napoli, 
which  was  well  fitted  for  this  purpose 
by  its  central  position,  as  well  as  its 
extraordinary  strength  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  vast  supply  of  military  stores 
which  were  found  in  it,  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  resources  of  ^e 
confederacy.  , 

Having  thus  given  a  connectati  view 


of  Peloponnesian  operations,  on  which 
all  the  orthers  hinged,  we  must  nothovi'- 
ever  forget  the  other  quarters  ofGreeoe. 
Odysseus,  though  froai  necessity,  oiv'  if 
it  must  be  so,'  from  choice,  he,  had  al-; 
lowed  the  Turks  to  pass  Thermopylae, 
failed  not  afterwards  to  fight  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  He  beat  a  number  of 
detached  corps,  intercepted  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Thessaly  and  the 
Morea,  and  prevented  reinforcemeiits 
and  supplies  from  reaching  the  grand 
army.  In  the  end,  he  hemm^  in 
Chourschid  within  the  great  plain  of 
Larissa,  where  his  cavalry  made  him 
always  an  overmatch  for  the  Greeks. 
Chourschid,  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  being  unfortunate,  lost  entirely 
the  favour  of  the  Ottoman  Cabinet. 
All  his  services  against  Ali  were  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  indeed  the  suspicion  was 
revived,  that  he  had  secreted  a  part  of 
the  treasures  of  that  Pacha.  A  firman, 
depriving  him  of  his  command,  was 
therefore  forthwith  transmitted  from  the 
Porte.  Between  the  disgrace  and  death 
of  a  Turkish  favourite,  the  interval  u 
never  long,  but  in  the  present  instance 
it  was  peculiarly  short.  Either  be¬ 
fore,  or  upon  receiving  the  firman, 
Chourschid  was  seized  with  a  viident 
illness,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  officer  of 
very  advanced  age,  who  was  also  soon 
taken  ill,  and  died  in  two  months ;  so  that, 
fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  Turiiish 
army  remained  for  all  the  rest  of  die 
year  without  a  Commander-in-Chief. 

On  the  western  side,  the  Greeks  ex¬ 
perienced  a  somewhat  harder  campaign. 
After  the  fall  of  Ali,  and  before  enter¬ 
ing  on  his  Peloponnesian  expedition, 
Chourschid  made  a  vigorous,  attempt 
to  terminate  this  branch  of  the  war. 
He  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Soli, 
capital  of  that  brave  people,  whose 
fame  in  arms  their  campaigns,  first  a-' 
gainst  Ali,  and  now  against  the  Turks, 
had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Being 
possessed  of  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
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had  reduced  them  to  great  extremity,  Omer-Urione,  foUowii^  up  these  ad> 
when  intelligence  was  received  that  vantages,  vigorously  re-invested  Suli ; 
Mauro-Cordato,  with  a  considerable  and  tW  unfmtunate  town,  having  re¬ 
body  of  troops,  bad  landed  at  Misso-  ceived  but  slender  supplies,  was  soon 
lunghi,  and  was  advancing  to  their  re-  again  reduced  to  extremity.  The  in- 
lief.  The  treaty  was  then  broken;  habitants,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  suc- 
whereupon  Cbourschid,  determined  to  coiu:  from  their  own  army,  and  recei- 
be  no  longer  detained  in  this  secondary  ving  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  dis- 
tbeatre,  left  Omer-Urione,  with  a  large  asteta  in  the  Morea,  conceived  tbem- 
force,  to  prosecute  hostilities  against  selves  to  have  no  alternative  but  sur- 
the  Suliotes,  and  hastened  in  person  to  render.  Having  secured  from  the 
Thessaly.  English  government  of  the  Ionian 

Mauro-Cordato  bad  more  reputation  Isltmds  a  promise  of  protection,  they 
as  a  statesman  than  a  military  com-  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being  trans- 
mander ;  but  he  could  confide  the  exe-  ported  thi^er.  The  treaty  was  ful- 
cution  of  bis  plans  to  the  brave  Marco  filled,  and,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
Boazari,  who  possessed  the  full  confi-  they  arrived  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
denoe  of  the  troops  under  him.  The  dren,  to  the  number  of  2000,  at  Ce- 
main  body  began  its  march  upon  Suli,  pbalonia,  where  they  were  hospitably 
while  a  detachment  was  put  on  board  received. 

the  fleet  to  co-operate  with  it.  This  Omer,  thus  crowned  by  repeated 
army  succeeded  in  the  first  instance  in  successes,  determined  without  delay  to 
raising  the  blockade,  and  forming  a  press  down  upon  Missolunghi,  the 
junction  with  the  Suliotes.  Not  con-  grand  pivot  of  Greek  operations,  and 
tent  with  this  advantage,  they  ventured  the  fall  of  which  would  deprive  them 
a  formal  engagement  with  the  enemy,  of  all  means  of  maintaining  the  war. 
The  battle  was  fought  with  the  great-  unless  by  mere  mountain  guerillas.  In 
est  obstinacy,  and  the  Greeks  h^  at  the  end  of  October  he  began  to  de- 
one  time  captured  Omer’s  baggage ;  scend  the  Adielous.  Although  the 
but  the  final  issue  was,  that  they  were  Greeks  obstructed  bis  advance  at  seve- 
obUged  to  retreat,  and  allow  the  Turks  ral  points,  they  did  not  venture  a  go¬ 
to  re-enter  Arta.  The  Greek  General  nerd  engagement,  but  fell  back  upon 
took  up  a  position  at  Peta,  a  few  miles  Missolunghi ;  to  which  they  bad  con- 
bebind  that  city ;  but  here,  on  the  veyed  their  most  valuable  effects,  and 
16th,  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  the  supplied  it  as  amply  as  possible  with 
whole  body  of  the  Turkish  army.  The  the  means  of  resistimce.  Omer  ad- 
battle  was  again  bloody,  but  it  ended  vanced  and  laid  siege  to  it ;  but  the 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Gre^.  The  gal-  year  terminated  without  his  being  able 
lant  battalion  of  the  Pbilhellenes,  e-  to  make  any  impression  on  that  strong- 
quipped  by  the  German  society  called  ly  situated  and  well-defended  place. 
^  Friends  of  the  Greeks,”  a^r  pro-  In  Candia,  the  war  went  on  nearly 

digies  of  valour,  was  almost  entirely  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  The 
cut  to  pieces.  Bozzari  retired  into  the  Sphakiotes,  roasters  of  all  the  open 
mountains,  leaving  the  enemy  in  pos-  country,  would  have  reduced  the  Turks 
session  of  the  field.  The  maritime  to  extremity,  had  they  not  been  sup- 
detachment,  which  formed  seemingly  ported  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who, 
an  unnecessary  and  injurious  division  though  a  liberal  and  half- civilized  prince, 
of  force,  could  make  no  impression  af-  and  scarcely  at  all  dependent  on  the 
ter  the  disaster  (ff  the  main  body,  and  Porte,  was  yet  induced,  by  interest  or 
u'as  repulsed  with  loss.  bigotry,  to  take  an  active  pvt  in  sup- 
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portmj3[  them  in  the  present  struf'prie. 
By  means  of  a  reinforcement  of  4000 
or  5000  men,  received  from  him  in 
April,  and  commanded  by  one  of  his 
sons,  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  re¬ 
sume  the  offensive.  They  penetrated 
into  the  mountains,  but  the  Sphakiotes, 
who  were  there  on  their  natural  ground, 
handled  them  so  roughly  that  they 
were  finally  obliged  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  towns,  where  they  were  kept 
closely  blockaded. 

While  the  Porte  was  making  these 
great  efforts  to  suppress  the  Greek  in¬ 
surrection,  she  was  obliged  to  defend 
her  opposite  frontier  against  the  whole 
force  of  Persia.  We  are  a  good  deal 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  this  war, 
which  was  considered  by  herself  as 
secondary,  and  which  excited  no  inte¬ 
rest  in  Europe,  unless  as  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  very 
natural  that  the  view  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  wdiich  Turkey  was  involved 
should  tempt  so  old  an  enemy  to  seek 
an  opportunity  of  wresting  from  her 
some  disputeil  provinces.  Greek  a- 
gents  appear  to  have  been  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  more  strongly  impressing 
these  views  upon  Persia-  Tlie  Prince 
Royal  took  the  sole  ostensible  lead, 
witliout,  or  at  least  only  with  the 
covert,  sanction  of  his  fether,  who, 
however,  was  believed  by  none  to  view 
the  proceeding  with  a  hostile  eye.  TTie 
IMnce  directed  his  first  attack  upon 
Armenia,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  had  been  a  perpetual  field  of 
debate  between  the  masters  of  Persia 
and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  ITie  Turks 
were  not  slow  in  preparing  for  resist¬ 
ance  ;  they  had  collected  upwards  of 
.50,000  men,  while  the  Prince’s  force 
<fi(l  not  exceed  30,000.  The  latter, 
liowever,  consisted  partly  of  that  fine 
cavalry  for  which  Persia  has  been  al¬ 
ways  famous,  partly  of  a  small  corps 
which  the  Prince  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  (Ksciplining  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  manner ;  while  the  Turkish  troops 


were  merely  a  barbarous  militia,  indis¬ 
criminately  swept  together  from  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  ’They  were 
unable,  therefore,  to  stand  the  shock  ; 
but,  seized  with  one  of  those  panics  to 
which  raw  troops  are  liable,  they  fied 
in  every  direction,  abandoning  camp, 
baggage,  artillery,  and  multitudes  of 
prisoners.  The  Ihince  immediately 
advanced  upon  Erzerum,  the  Arme¬ 
nian  capital,  which  he  would  probably 
have  occupied  with  very  little  resist¬ 
ance,  had  not  an  unexpected  stroke 
arrested  him.  llie  army  was  seized 
with  a  pestilential  disorder  of  so  rapid 
and  terrible  a  character,  that  its  move¬ 
ments  were  completely  paralysed,  and 
it  was  unable,  during  all  the  rest  of 
the  campaign,  to  effect  any  thing  im¬ 
portant.  Another  corps  which  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  Bagdad,  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  the  Mesopotamian 
territory,  and  even  entered  Basstna; 
but  Bagdad  itself  maintained  a  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance.  Thus  this  campaign 
produced  to  Persia  none  of  those  re¬ 
sults,  which  the  distracted' state  of  the 
inraded  power  had  appeared » to  pro¬ 
mise. 

Amid  these  violent  external  agita¬ 
tions  of  the  empire,  the  interior  could 
not  be  entirely  tranquil.  The  chief 
embarrassment  of  the  Porte  arose  from 
the  state  of  its  finances,  which  suffered 
equally  from  the  enormity  of  the  ex- 
jienses,  and  the  deficiency  of  funds. 
A  rumour  was  even  brought  to  Lon¬ 
don,  that  proposals  for  a  Turkish  loan 
would  be  prmiuced  on  Change ;  but  a- 
mid  the  many  marvels  of  this  kind, 
which  the  present  day  has  brought 
forth,  Ottoman  securities  never  ven-' 
tured  to  shew  themselves.  Measures 
were  however  resorted  to,  which  strong¬ 
ly  manifested  the  existing  distress, 
without  having  much  tendency  to  re-  ■ 
lieve  it.  Strict  sumptuary  laws  were 
enacted  as  to  dress  ;  and  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoined,  that  no  one  should 
wear  any  gold  or  silver  ornaments,  but 
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should  bring  «U  those  whicli  he  pos¬ 
sessed  to  be  coiueil  into  money  for  tlie 
necessities  of  the  state.  This  decree 
caused  much  discontent ;  it  was  obser¬ 
ved  only  on  very  public  occasions ;  and 
the  accounting  to  the  imperial  treasury 
took  place  only  ou  the  most  limited 
scale. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  change 
took  place,  which  caused  a  strong  sen¬ 
sation  in  this  barbarous  court.  Halet 
Eesendi  luul  long  been  a  jiersonal  fa¬ 
vourite  of  die  Sultan  ;  ami  tliough  lie 
<leclined  tlie  ostensible  post  of  Vizier, 
it  was  filled  by  a  person  so  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  him,  tliat  he  was  tlie  actual 
ruler  of  the  empire.  For  a  Turk,  he 
was  nut  a  bad  minister.  He  had  a 
great  regard  to  justice  in  the  interior 
ailmiDistratiun  ;  and  some  of  the  late 
political  measures  adopted  under  his 
influence,  displayed  rather  more  pru- 
<leuce  than  usual.  Halet  had  concei¬ 
ved  the  design  of  humbling  the  Janis¬ 
saries,  and  supplying  their  place  by 
troops  formed  after  the  Eurojiean  mo¬ 
del  ;  a  plan  which,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  liail  been  fnrnied  by  every  ^le 
and  active  Turkish  statesman,  and  had 
proved  fatal  to  every  one  by  wliom  it 
w’as  furmetL  His  view’s  being  soon 
penetrated,  he  became  an  object  of  de¬ 
testation  to  that  })owerful  body,  who 
were  sujiportml  by  the  people,  ever 
liostile  to  such  innovations.  The  heails 
of  the  .Taniss^ies  met  and  drew  up  a 
tnemorial,  in  which  they  denounced 
Halet  Esscndi  as  the  main  source  of 


the  evils  which  oppressml  the  empire, 
and  in  a  respectful,  hut  earnest  tone, 
solicited  bis  removal.  I'he  Emperor, 
finding  these  views  shared  by  the  peu- 

file,  felt  the  (ianger  which  Uireatened 
lim  ;  yet  mit  choosing  to  acknowledge, 
even  perlui|)8  to  himself,  tliat  fear  was 
his  motive,  he  pretended  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  their  aiguments,  and  8|x>nta- 
neuu-ily  to  withdraw  his  favour.  7'he 
fall  of  Halet  was  therefore  fixed,  j’et 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  all  his  posses¬ 
sions,  and  even  to  dioose  the  splendid 
city  of  Iconiiim,  once  tlie  capital  of 
Turkey,  for  his  place  of  exile.  But 
his  enemies  deemed  it  a  culpable  inno¬ 
vation,  that  the  disgrace  of  a  minister 
slioukl  not  be  duly  rewanied  hy  the 
Low-string.  Having  obtained  tlie  full 
ear  of  the  Sultan,  they  procured  aw'ar- 
rant  far  Halet’s  death.  The  Aga  of  the 
Janissaries,  his  mortal  enemy,  travelled 
witli  such  expmlition,  that  lie  reached 
the  destination  before  tlie  unfortunate 
Halet.  He  waited  on  him,  and  present¬ 
ed  the  onler,  exhorting  him  to  prepare 
fur  death  like  a  pious  Musulman.  Ha¬ 
let’s  mind  was  not  in  so  submissive  a 
tone  ;  he  snatched  a  pistol,  and  was  a- 
bout  to  discharge  it,  when  his  adver¬ 
sary  fell  upon  him,  and  finally  succeed¬ 
ed  in  strangling  him  with  liis  own  gir¬ 
dle.  Abdiilluli-Pasha,  to  whom  the 
Janissaries  looked  up  as  their  head, 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  Vizier,  ami 
fully  establislied  their  influence  in  the 
Divan. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

CONGRESS  OF  VERONA. 


Original  object  of  the  Congrettt. — Preliminary  Conferences  at  Vienna. — Open-- 
ing  of  the  Congress  at  Verona.. — Propositions  of  the  French  Plenipotentia¬ 
ries. — Difjxcvtlties  raised  by  the  British  Minister. — Futility  of  his  Opposi¬ 
tion. — Result  of  the  Deliberations  toith  regard  to  Spain. — Disputes  between 
Russiaand  Turhey.-^Congr€ss  refuse  to  recognise  the  Envoy  of  the  Provision¬ 
ed  Government  of  Greece — Memoir  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  sulyect  of  the  Slave  Trade. — 7bto/  failure  of  its  object. — Convention  for 
the  partial  evacuation  if  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  to^  evacuation  of  Pied¬ 
mont. — Circular  issued  to  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian  legations. 
— Dissolution  of  the  Congress. 


At  the  close  of  the  Congress  of  Lay- 
bach,  on  the  13th  of  May  1821,  it  had 
been  agreed,  that  the  Sovereigns  should 
assemble,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  to  take  into  consideration  the  term 
it  would  be  expedient  to  fix  for  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
deemed  necessary  to  confirm  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  But 
events  not  less  important  than  those 
which  had  led  to  the  Congress  of  Lay- 
bach,  and  calculated  to  engage  more 
powerfully  the  attention  of  the  Sove¬ 
reigns,  had  since  occurred.  The  affairs 
of  the  East,  the  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks,  the  threatened  rupture  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  and,  above  all, 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  the 
hostile  and  menacing  position  which 
France  had  already  assumed  in  relation 
to  that  country,  were  subjects  of  far 


greater  importance  and  more  imme¬ 
diate  concernment  than  the  interests  of 
Italy,  where  the  revolutionary  snake 
had  been  scotched  at  least,  if  not  killed, 
and  where,  by  the  military  occupation  of 
die  provinces,  which  had  been  the 
scenes  of  popular  movements,  all  idea 
of  present  danger  was  removed,  ^at 
diesc  events  would  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  approaching  Congress,  every  body 
foresaw ;  and  as  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  might  lead  to  a  new  war,  or 
at  least  to  some  important  alterations 
in  the  European  system,  people  every¬ 
where  looked  forward  to  the  assembling 
of  this  august  conclave  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  degree  of  anxiety.  The  inte¬ 
rest  which  the  great  powers  themselves 
attached  to  this  new  Congress,  was  ap¬ 
parent  even  in  the  choice  of  their  Mi- 
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nisten  Plenipotentiary*,  for  their  prin- 
cipai  legationa  nrere  suspended,  and  the 
members,  in  conjunction  with  their  re> 
spectire  Prime  Ministers,  ordered  to 
Verona. 

The  meeting  of  Congress  had  been 
6xed  for  the  commencement  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Lord 
Londonderry,  after  he  bad  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  Great  Britun  at 
Verona,  and  only  a  few  days  before  he 
should  have  taken  his  departme,  dis¬ 
concerted  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  previously  formed,  and  waspro- 
ductive  of  considerable  delay.  There 
is  also  some  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
melancholy  event  was  considered  by 
the  other  members  of  the  alliance  as  a 
misfortune  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  as 
likely  to  be  followed  by  tbe  most  unto¬ 
ward  and  provoking  embarrassments. 
His  Lordship  was  personally  and  inti¬ 
mately  known  to  the  Sovereigns  and 
their  Ministers  ;  he  had  taken  a  promi¬ 
nent  share  in  the  negociations  which 
had  changed  the  (ace  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  former  Congres¬ 
ses,  and  he  had  approved  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  Ita¬ 
ly;  while  the  declaration  of  the  19th 
of  January  1821,  though  it  ostensibly 
recognised  tbe  principle  of  representa¬ 
tive  government,  was  so  constructed  as 


to  give  no  grounds  for  anticipating  more 
serious  opposition  to  tbe  measures  which 
were  now  to  come  under  discussion. 
In  short,  although  the  name  of  the  King 
of  England  was  not  attached  to  the 
treaty  by  which  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
instituted,  the  Cabinet  of  London,  un¬ 
der  the  ascendancy  of  Lord  London¬ 
derry,  appeared  to  have  adopted  its 
spirit ;  and  the  death  of  that  Minister, 
at  such  a  critical  juncture,  followed,  as 
it  would  necessarily  be,  by  a  partial 
change  in  the  Britiw  Ministry,  might 
lead  to  some  modifications  of  ^e  sys¬ 
tem  upon  which  he  had  acted,  and  so 
far  derange  the  plans  devised  in  the 
foil  anticipation  of  his  concurrence. 
Such  might  have  been,  and  such,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  actually  were 
the  reasonings  of  the  members  of  the 
alliance,  on  the  occasion  of  this  unlook¬ 
ed-for  and  fatal  event. 

A  number  of  circumstances  pointed 
out  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  as  the  only 
proper  person  to  succeed  Lord  London¬ 
derry  in  this  important  mission ;  but  af¬ 
ter  his  appointment  took  place,  tbe  de- 
partiu«  of  his  Grace  was  delayed  by 
ill  health  and  other  causes,  so  that  he 
only  landed  at  Boulogne,  on  his  way  to 
Vienna,  on  the  18th  of  September,  al¬ 
though  the  Emperor  Alexander,  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  Ministers,  and  the  principal 


*  These  Ministers  Plenipotentury  were  as  follow':— For  Austria,  Prince  Mettemich, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afi&irs,  and  Biwon  Lebzeltem,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St  Peters. 
burgh  ;  for  Great  Britain,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  assisted  by  Lord  Strangford,  tbe  Bridsb 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  called  to  'Verona  to  give  an  account  of  his  negociation  as  media, 
tor  between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  for  France,  Recount,  since  Duke  Matbieu  de  Montmo¬ 
rency,  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Marquis  de  Cara* 
man,  and  Count  de  la  Ferronays,  bis  most  Christian  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  at  the  Courts  of 
London,  Vienna,  and  St  Peter^urgh  ;  for  Ruuia,  Count  Nesselrode,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Count  Lieven,  Count  Pouo  di  Borgo,  and  M.  de  Tatisclieff^  his  Imperial 
jesty’s  Ambassadors  at  the  Courtsof  London,  P^s,  and  Vienna ;  and  for  Prussia,  the  Chan, 
cellor  Prince  Hardenberg,  and  Count  Bemstorff*,  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A 
Plenipotentiary  from  each  of  tbe  different  Italian  Powers,  as  the  Kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Sardinia,  Ac.  was  likewise  admitted  into  tbe  Congress,  but  only  to  deliberate  on  Italian  af¬ 
fairs.  *  Besides  these,  there  were  several  Ministers  without  any  ^wdal  mission ;  as  M.  da 
Serre,  ei-devatU  Keeper  of  the  Seals  under  the  Duke  de  Richelieu’s  Ministry,  d  premtl  French 
Ambassador  at  Naples,  Baron  de  Rayneval,  French  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  tbe  Court 
of  Berlin,  Senor  de  Canieros,  Charg£  d’ Affaires  of  Spain  at  Vienna,  Ac.  At  this,  as  at  the 
preceding  Congress,  M.  Gents  was  keeper  of  the  protocol 
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Plenipotentiary  of  France,  had  reached 
the  Austrian  capital  so  early  as  the  7th 
of  the  month.  On  the  19th,  the  Duke 
reached  Paris,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council  (M.  de  Villele,) 
on  the  existing  relations  of  the  French 
GoFemment  with  Spun.  But  before 
proceeding  to  give  the  substance  of 
what  took  place  at  this  interview,  it  is 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  advert  to  an 
important  document  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  exhibiting  the  views  of  the 
British  Government,  at  an  early  period, 
in  regard  to  the  altered  position  of 
Spain,  after  the  restoration  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

This  was  a  confidential  note  by  Lord 
Castlereagb,  addressed,  in  May  1820, 
(that  is,  about  two  months  after  the 
movement  in  the  Isla  had  been  crown¬ 
ed  with  complete  success,)  to  the  courts 
of  Austria,  France,  Prussia  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  appears  from  this  document, 
that,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Cabinet  were  of  opinion  that  every 
discusuon  which  might  tend  to  excite 
the  attention,  the  blame,  or  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  its 
Government,  should  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  and  tliat  no  meeting  of  the  Sove¬ 
reigns  should  take  place,  or,  at  least, 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  question, 
none  having  for  its  ostensible  object 
to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
better  qualified  than  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  give  a  correct  opinion,  did 
not  hesitate,  when  consulted  on  the 
subject,  to  declare,  that,  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  Spain  was  the  least 
likely  to  brook  foreign  interference ; 
that  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  in¬ 
terference,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
France,  would  expose  the  King  to  the 
most  imminent  danger ;  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  every  milita¬ 
ry  operation  in  Spain,  undert^en  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  nation  to 
submit  to  an  order  of  things  suggested 
or  prescribed  by  foreign  powers,  were  so 


great  as  to  render  the  success  of  such  a 
project  extremely  problematical.  More¬ 
over,  considering  that  there  was  no  part 
of  Europe  of  equal  extent  where  such 
a  revolution  could  have  taken  place 
with  so  little  direct  or  imminent  hazard 
to  other  states,  the  Cabinet  of  St  James’s 
stated,  that  the  Allied  Powers  might, 
through  the  medium  of  their  respective 
legations  at  Madrid,  represent,  in  strong 
terms,  the  consequences  which  would 
result  from  any  violence  offered,  either 
to  the  person  or  family  of  the  King,  or 
from  any  hostile  measure  directed  a- 
gainst  the  Portuguese  states  in  Europe, 
which  Great  Britain  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  protect ;  that  it  would  never¬ 
theless  be  highly  dangerous  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  alliance  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  Sovereigns  beyond  the 
sphere  prescribed  by  the  recognised 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded ; 
that  this  alliance  had  been  organized 
for  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
from  the  military  power  of  France ; 
that  after  the  defeat  of  the  conqueror, 
the  alliance  had  taken  under  its  pro¬ 
tection  the  state  of  things  such  as  it 
had  been  established  by  the  peace ;  but 
that  it  had  never  been  intended  to  be¬ 
come  a  confederacy  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  or  the  superintendance  of 
the  internal  concerns  of  other  states ; 
in  which  case,  it  never  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government. 

In  consequence  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  circular,  the  affairs  of 
Spain  were  not  made  the  subject  of 
ostensible  and  public  discussion  ;  and 
even  at  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  the 
Allied  Powers,  while  concerting  mea¬ 
sures  for  subverting  the  revolution  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  in  Italy, 
had  avoided  coming  to  any  conclusion, 
in  their  collective  capacity,  with  regard 
to  the  Spanish  revolution,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  individual  sentiments  on 
that  subject  were  matter  of  notoriety, 
as  they  had  been  expressed  without 
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reserve  or  qualification.  But  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Spain  having  assumed  a  difie- 
rent  aspect,  and  the  relations  of  that 
countrjr  with  France  having  become 
such  as  to  indicate  the  speedy  approach 
of  hostilities,  the  question  natundly  a- 
rises,  Would  the  Cabinet  of  London  have 
adhered  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  circular  of  1820,  or  would  it  have 
yielded  to  the  instances  of  the  Holy 
Alliance?  The  impression  produced 
upon  the  different  members  of  the  con- 
f(^eracy  by  the  death  of  Lord  London¬ 
derry  would  almost  incline  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  pledge  had  been  given, 
or  some  understanding  existed,  that 
England  would  so  far  depart  from  those 
principles,  as  to  oppose  no  obstacle  of 
any  kind  to  the  ulterior  views  of  the 
Alliance  with  regard  to  8p4in ;  but  the 
contrary  has  been  constantly  and  stre¬ 
nuously  affirmed  by  his  colleagues.  It 
appears  from  a  document  drawn  up  by 
his  Lordship,  and  transmitted  by  Mr 
Canning  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  14th  of  September,  that,  in  regard 
to  Spain,  his  Lordship  thought  there 
was  nothing  to  Be  added  or  changed  in 
the  politick  system  hitherto  pursued 
by  this  country ;  and  that  solicitude  for 
the  safety  of  the  Royal  Family,  a  faith¬ 
ful  observance  of  our  engagements  with 
Portugal,  and  abstaining  from  all  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country,  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  Bri¬ 
tish  policy  at  the  ensuing  Congress. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  in  order 
to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
case  as  it  concerns  Britain,  we  now  re¬ 
turn  to  the  conference  between  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  M.  de  Villele. 
The  latter  signified  to  his  Grace,  that 
the  meeting  of  a  Congress  could  not 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  afffurs  in  Spain;  that 
should  it  separate  without  coming  to 
a  decision,  the  existing  evil  would  only 
increase  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  such 
procrastination,  it  was  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable  that  war  might  break  out  be- 


iao 

tween  France  and  Spain,  before  the 
Alliance  could  have  it  in  their  power 
to  pronounce  any  collective  decision  on 
the  disputes  presently  pending  between 
the  two  countries.  M.  de  VUIele  then 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  Congress 
would  take  into  consideration  the  ac¬ 
tual  position  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  Spain,  and  that 
the  four  Allied  Powers  should  declare 
what  line  of  conduct  each  would  pur¬ 
sue,  in  the  event  of  a  war  being  ren-^ 
dered  necessary.  In  reply  to  these 
propositions,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
stated,  that  it  was  imporaible  for  him 
to  say  what  would  be  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Government  with 
regard  to  a  hypothetical  case ;  and  he 
applied  for  further  instructions.  These 
Mr  Canning  lost  no  time  in  forwarding. 
By  his  dispatch  of  the  27  th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  he  informed  his  Grace,  that  if  there 
was  any  intention  of  interfering,  by 
force  or  by  menace,  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  Spain,  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  was  so  convinced  of  the 
inutility  and  danger  of  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing,  which  appeared  as  reprehensible 
in  principle  as  it  was  impracticable  in 
execution ;  that  when  the  necessity  or 
the  occasion  should  arrive,  he  would 
be  authorised  to  declare  frankly  and 
peremptorily  that,  in  the  event  of  such 
interference,  this  country  could  in'  no 
degree  become  a  party  to  a  measure 
which  it  BO  highly  disapproved.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  what  effect  this  de¬ 
claration  produced  upon  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Congress. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  still  at 
Vienna ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  military  reviews  at  which  he  was 
present,  he  only  appeared  as  a  private 
individual,  even  at  Court.  The  mark¬ 
ed  attention  shown  by  him,  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  to  the  French 
Plenipotentiary,  Viscount  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  was  very  generally  no¬ 
ticed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that, 
in  the  conferences  then  held  between 
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the  Ministers  of  Austria,  FranPe,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  Russia,  the  points,  and  even 
the  general  principles  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Congress,  were  laid  down  and 
established  by  anticipation. 

The  30th  of  September  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Sove¬ 
reigns,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ha¬ 
ving  arrived  a  day  or  two  previous,  these 
arbiters  of  the  fate  of  nations  set  out 
for  Verona.  The  two  Emperors  pass¬ 
ed  by  Tegemsec,  a  country-seat  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  where  they  spent  se¬ 
veral  days,  and  then  proceeded  straight¬ 
way  to  Verona,  at  which  place  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  arrived  on  the  15th, 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  Kings  of 
Sardinia  and  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  on  the  17th  of  October.  The 
entry  of  these  august  Potentates  was 
celebrated  by  splendid  illuminations 
and  other  public  demonstrations  *. 

At  the  opening  of  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed  the  ministerial  conferences,  which 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  October,  the 
French  Plenipotentiaries  proposed  to 
those  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  the  three  following  ques¬ 
tions  :  1.  In  the  event  of  France  finding 
herself  under  the  necessity  of  recalling 
her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  break¬ 


ing  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain,  would  tne  High  Powers  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  adopt  tlie  same  measures,  and 
to  recall  their  respective  legations  ?  2. 
If  war  should  breakout  between  France 
and  Spain,  under  what  form,  and  by 
what  acts  would  the  High  Powers  af¬ 
ford  to  France  such  a  moral  support, 
as  would  give  to  her  measures  all  tlie 
weight  and  authority  of  the  Alliance, 
and  inspire  a  salutary  terror  into  the 
revolutionists  of  all  countries  ?  3. 
What,  in  short,  is  the  intenti<m  of  the 
High  Powers  with  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  mode  of  tlie  substantial  aid 
which  they  might  be  disposed  to  afford 
to  France,  should  an  active  interfer¬ 
ence  be  necessary  to  enforce  her  de¬ 
mands  ?  To  these  questions,  the  Mini¬ 
sters  of  the  three  continental  powers 
replied,  on  the  30th  of  October,  tliat 
they  would  follow  the  example  of 
France  in  regard  to  their  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain,  and  that  they 
would  give  to  France  not  only  a  moral 
support,  but  even  such  physical  aid  as 
she  might  require ;  witli  this  reserva¬ 
tion,  that  the  motives,  the  time,  and 
the  manner  of  affording  that  aid,  should 
be  specified  in  a  treaty  to  be  entered 
into  for  that  purpose. 


*  This  Congress  was  incomparably  more  brilliant  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  which 
bad  rather  a  dull  business  sort  of  aspect ;  and  it  roust  be  confessed,  that  the  death  warrant  of 
the  Spanish  Constitution  was  signed  amidst  all  possible  splendour.  Besides  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  several  sovereign  Princes, 
Verona  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  Princesses,  among  whom  were 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  Queen  of  Sardinia  with  her 
daughters,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  the  Duchesses  of  Modena,  Lucca,  and  Floridia, 
the  Archduchess  Vice-Queen  of  Lombardy,  the  Archduchess  Princess  of  Salerno,  together 
with  a  crowd  of  Russian,  Austrian,  and  particularly  Italian  ladies  of  high  rank  ;  and,  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  stay,  there  was  an  incessant  round  of  visits,  dinners,  balls,  concerts, 
and  tpectadet.  The  theatre,  which  bad  been  most  elaborately  decorated  for  the  occasion,  was 
put  under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Rossini ;  and  the  Sovereigns,  their  Ministers, 
and  the  other  distinguished  personsges,  were  frequent  in  their  attendance.  In  general,  they 
appeared  without  ceremony  or  decorations,  in  the  plain  dress  of  private  gentlemen  ;  but  the 
city,  nevertheless,  presented  a  very  brilliant  spectacle,  from  the  constant  succession  of  fetes, 
and  die  pageantry  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  Verona,  celebrated  for  its  monuments 
of  antiquity,  particularly  its  amphitheatre,  and  for  its  delightful  and  picturesque  situation  on 
the  Adige,  is  but  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  but  such  was  the  influx  of  stran¬ 
gers,  on  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  police  regulations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  admission,  that  their  number  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  150,000. 
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In  regard  to  these  queries,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Plenipotentiary  replied,  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  die  principles  laid  down  on  this 
subject  in  the  declaration  of  1820,  and 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government,  addressed  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  Powers,  against  all  interference  in 
the  internal  a^rs  of  Spain ;  and  he 
stated,  that,  among  other  inconvenien¬ 
ces,  that  interference  would  expose  the 
King  of  Spain  to  dangers,  and  the  power 
or  powers  which  should  attempt  to  in¬ 
terfere  to  risks,  eventual  disasters,  e- 
normous  expense,  and  ultimate  disiqi- 
pointmeut  in  the  results  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  With  regard  to  the  questions 
themselves,  and  die  motives  which  bad 
dictated  them,  the  British  Government, 
he  added,  could  give  no  categorical  an¬ 
swer  without  having  a  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  subjects  of  complaint 
and  grievance  which  bad  occurr^  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  since  the  mouth 
of  April  1820  ;  and  as  the  British  Mi¬ 
nisters  were  absolutely  ignorant  upon 
what  grounds  the  Government  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  could  think  of 
breaking  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain,  and  coming  to  an  open  rupture 
with  that  power,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  condescend  upon  the  specific 
advice  which  they  might  deem  it  their 
duty  to  tender  to  their  Sovereign,  should 
it  so  happen  that  one  of  these  supposed 
occurrences  was  baffled. 

The  mode  of  proceeding,  in  regard 
to  the  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  a  rupture  between 
France  and  Spain,  occupied  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  Slat  of  October  and 
the  Ist  of  November ;  and  it  was  finally 
agreed,  that  the  Ministers  of  the  four 
continental  Courts  at  Madrid  should 
present  to  the  Spanish  Government  se¬ 
parate  notes,  but  of  the  same  tenor,  and 
founded  upon  the  same  principles  ;  and 
that  these  notes  should  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Great 
Britun,  who  should  be  invited  to  signify 


what  line  of  conduct  his  Court  would, 
in  these  circumstances,  be  disposed 
to  pursue.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
did  not  return  an  immediate  answer 
to  this  invitation ;  but  the  manner  of 
proceeding  was  afterwards  so  far  al¬ 
tered,  that,  instead  of  official  notes  to 
be  presented  by  each  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  four  Powers  at  Madrid,  it 
was  resolved  that  dispatches  should  be 
written  to  their  Min.  <  is  req>ectively ; 
and  that  in  these  th  ^  different  Courts 
should  express  their  wishes  and  their 
intentions ;  which  mode  was  con¬ 
sidered  preferable  to  the  transmission 
of  official  notes,  as  it  left  more  latitude 
for  the  discussion  and  explanation  of 
difficulties. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  some 
modification  of  the  plan  thus  adopted ; 
and  for  this  purpose  be  presented  a  new 
note  on  the  danger  of  the  remonstran¬ 
ces  which  were  about  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Spanish  Government.  He  re¬ 
presented  that,  whatever  might  be  al¬ 
leged  with  regard  to  the  origin,  the 
circumstances,  and  probable  results  of 
the  Spanish  Revolution,  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  those  who  were  placed  at 
the  helm  of  affairs,  brides  being  calcu¬ 
lated  to  compromise  the  safety  ^  other 
countries,  it  could  not  fail  to  increase 
the  irritation  of  the  Spaniards  against 
France,  by  showing  them  that  she  had 
profited  by  the  existing  differences  to 
call  forth  against  them  die  whole  power 
of  the  Alliance,  and  even  to  add  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  called  to  decide  with 
regard  to  its  special  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint,  independently  of  all  reference 
to  foreign  powers  ;  whence  he  conclu- 
de<l,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  defer 
to  a  future  period  the  proposed  remon¬ 
strances.  With  regard  to  the  question, 
as  to  what  part  his  Britannic  Majesty 
would  take  in  these  negociations,  his 
Grace  repeated,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  principles  by  which  he  had  been 
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uniformly  guided  in  all  questions  re> 
lative  to  the  domestic  policy  of  nations, 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment,  or  acts  of  an  independent  state, 
unless  these  acts  were  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  affect  injuriously  the  essential  in¬ 
terests  of  his  subjects ;  that  in  these 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  be 
could  hold  the  same  language  with  hb 
allies ;  and  that  he  would  con&ne  his  ef¬ 
forts  and  bis  good  offices  to  enjoining 
his  Minister  at  Madi'id  to  endeavour 
as  much  as  possible  to  allay  the  irrita¬ 
tion  which  these  communications  would 
necessarily  occasion,  and  otherwise  to 
do  all  the  good  in  bis  power.  In  fine, 
his  Grace  flattered  himself  that  he  bad 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  quarrel  with 
Spun  to  a  pf^icular  question,  and  in 
dissuading  tm  Holy  Alliance  from  act¬ 
ing  collectively  against  her,  excepting 
in  the  cases  mready  specified  of  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  person  of  the  King,  or  to 
tlie  Royal  Family,  attempts  to  invade 
France,  the  prop^tion  of  political 
piinciples  beyond  her  own  territory,  or 


a  change  m  the  actual  dynasty, — events 
which,  as  they  were  extremely  impro¬ 
bable,  his  Grace  saw  no  reason,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  to  anticipate. 

After  this  note,  which  seems  to  have 
produced  no  effect  whatever,  the  other 
Ministers  prepared  their  dispatches, 
which  bear  different  dates,  but  were 
to  be  transmitted  together,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  ineffectual,  to  be 
followed  by  the  recall  of  the  four  lega¬ 
tions  from  Madrid.  France,  however, 
as  being  the  power  most  interested,  both 
by  contiguity  and  family  connection, 
in  the  re-establishment  of  what  has  been 
delicately  called  order  in  Spain,  was 
left  sole  arbiter  of  the  means  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  accomplishing  her  object, 
with  the  guarantee,  however,  of  such 
assistance  on  the  part  of  her  allies  as 
she  should  deem  necessary,  in  certain 
cases  specified,  and  to  be  specified. 
This  decision  having  terminated  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  on  this  capi¬ 
tal  point,  M.  de  Montmorency  return¬ 
ed  to  Paris  *. 


*  M.  de  Montmorency  reached  Faria  on  the  SOtb  of  November,  and  his  arrival  was  follow, 
ed  by  the  discussion  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  relative  to  the  form  of  the  declaration 
to  be  issued  by  France.  This  point  was  still  under  discussion  when  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton  arrived  on  the  9tb  of  December  at  I'aris,  where  he  found  an  order  awaiting  him  to  demand 
a  conference  with  M.  de  Viilele,  and  offer  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  arrang¬ 
ing  the  differences  existing  between  France  and  Spain.  The  result  of  the  first  interview  was, 
that  M.  de  Viilele  sent  a  courier  to  Verona,  with  orders  to  the  French  Ministers  (MM.  de 
Chateaubriand,  de  la  Ferronays,  and  de  Caraman)  still  there,  to  make  known  to  those  of  the 
three  Powers  the  desire  of  the  French  Government,  that  the  transmission  of  the  dispatches, 
for  the  recall  of  their  respective  legations  from  Madrid,  should  be  delayed.  From  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  whole  interest  of  the  negociation  appeared  to  be  transported  from  Verona  to  Paris. 
At  length,  after  new  conferences,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to 
have  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the  danger  to  which  France  would  expose  herself  by  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  Spain,  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  was  refused,  upon  the  grounds  that  the 
situation  of  France  with  regard  to  Spain  was  not  such  as  to  call  for  mediation  between  tbo 
two  Courts  that  the  differences  existing  between  them  were  not  peculiar  to  France that 
the  Powers  who,  at  Verona,  had  approved  the  conduct  of  France,  had  considered  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  and  the  actual  state  of  Spain,  as  the  common  concern  of 
all that  they  never  had  entertained  the  ides,  that  there  were  any  difficulties  to  be  removed 
l>etween  France  and  Spain  ; — that  they  regarded  the  question  as  entirely  European  and, 
that  in  consequence  of  that  opinion,  measures  had  been  proposed,  which  bad  for  their  object, 
if  possible,  to  effect  some  amelioration  in  the  state  of  a  country  so  interesting  to  Europe,— 
measures  of  which  the  success  would  have  been  certain,  if  England  bad  thought  it  proper  to 
become  a  party  to  them.  Nevertlielcss,  it  was  added,  that  the  French  Government,  even  in 
declining  the  proffered  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  observed  with  pleasure  tliat  she  had  ex. 
erted  her  inHuence  with  tlie  Cabinet  of  Madrid  in  recommending  counsels,  which,  by  inspi. 
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Next  to  tlie  political  state  of  Spain,  the 
afiain  of  the  Levant  formed  the  most 
important  sabject  of  the  deliberations  of 
Congress.  Lord  Strangford,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  had  re- 
•  paired  to  Vienna  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  doubtless  to  ren¬ 
der  some  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  mediation  arith  which  be  had  been 
charged.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Russian  Cabinet  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  this 
mediation  had  been  conducted,  parti¬ 
cularly  upon  the  ground  that  the  me¬ 
diating  Ministers  had  not  repelled,  with 
sufiicient  firmness,  and  in  a  manner  suit¬ 
able  to  the  dignity  of  Russia,  the  vague 
aUegation,  incessantly  repeated  in  the 
Ottoman  notes,  that  the  Imperial  Ca¬ 
binet  had  secretly  stirred  up  the  first 
insurrection  in  Greece.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  bad  demanded,  as  preliminary  to 
the'  sending  a  new  Minister  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  I.  That  the  Divan  should 
send  a  Plenipotentiary  to  Congress ; 
2.  That  it  should  prove,  by  its  conduct, 
its  firm  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  dis¬ 
positions  announced  in  favour  of  the 


Greeks ;  3.  That  it  should  notify  offi¬ 
cially  to  Russia  the  nomination  of  Hoe- 
podars,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  two 
rincipalities  of  Vallachia  and  Moldavia 
y  the  Turkish  troops ;  and,  4.  That  it 
should  grant  to  the  commerce  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  of  other  nations,  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  navigation  in  the  Black 
Sea,  which  had  been  enjoyed  anterior 
to  the  Greek  insurrection,  and  subse¬ 
quently  withheld,  on  the  frivolous  pre¬ 
text  that  Russia  had  afforded  succours 
to  the  Greek  insurgents.  The  Porte, 
however,  had  sent  neither  a  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  nor  even  a  note,  to  Congress,  be¬ 
cause  it  refused  to  recognise  any  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers,  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  internal  government  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  Turkey  had 
a  more  powerful  auxiliary  than  the  me¬ 
diation  of  fiweign  Ministers  and  Cabi¬ 
nets,  in  the  common  interest  of  the 
Alliance  to  prevent  any  rupture  with 
Russia,  and  in  the  peculiar  policy  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  seemed 
willing  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice 
to  arrest  that  tendency  to  revolution 
by  which  the  present  age  is  so  emi¬ 
nently  characterised  *. 


ring  It  with  more  sober  and  moderate  ideas,  might  produce  a  happy  effect  on  the  internal  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  country,  and  presenre  the  blessing  of  peace.  Thus,  it  appeared  that  all  hope 
of  conciliation,  and  of  an  ultimate  adjustment  of  differences,  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  waa 
not  utterly  lost ;  and  under  this  impression,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  set  out  for  London  on 
the  20th  of  December,  resolved  to  employ  bis  whole  personal  influence  for  that  purpose. 
But  if  Great  l^ritain  still  clung  to  the  faint  hope,  founded  on  the  very  slight  qualification  in  the 
language  of  the  French  Ministers,  it  originated  in  the  error  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
appears  to  have  left  Verona  under  an  impression,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  explicit  de¬ 
claration  of  the  French  Cabinet,  be  was  hardly  able  to  divest  himself,  that  the  question  as  to 
Spain  was  not  an  European  question,  but  entirely  restricted  to  that  country  and  IVanee. 

*  M.  de  Chateaubriand  having  fiivoured  the  world  with  an  account  of  >  private  interview 
he  had  witli  the  Emperor  Alexa^er,  during  the  sitting  of  Congress,  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  upon  what  may  be  considered  the  best  autlrarity,  the  sentiments  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  in  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  aqd  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  influence  in  sacrificing  bis  private  interests  to  the  furtherance  of  the  general  system 
adopted  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  **  I  am  glad,'*  said  the  Emperor  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
**  that  you  are  come  to  Verona,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Would  you  have  believed,  as  our  enemies  say,  that  the  Alliance  is  only  a  word  to  cover  in¬ 
dividual  ambition  ?  That  might  have  been  true  in  the  former  state  of  things;  but  is  it  a  time 
to  think  of  private  interests,  when  the  oivilised  world  is  in  peril  ?  There  ran  be  no  longer  an 
Englisii,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian  policy ;  there  is  only  a  general  policy,  which 
ought,  for  the  safety  of  all,  to  be  admitted  in  common  by  subjects  and  sovereigns.  Convince^ 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  1  have  established  the  Alliance,  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
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It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  all  slave  trade,  openly  and  boldly  carried 
these  transactions  the  question  relative  on  under  cover  of  the  flags  of  those 
to  Greece  was  most  sedulously  eschew-  Powers  who  were  either  bound  by 
ed.  The  Senate  had  sent  an  agent,  treaties  to  co-operate  for  its  entire  and 
Count  Metaxa,  to  Congress ;  and  he  complete  abolition,  or  had  at  least  sub- 
liad  landed  at  Ancona,  after  the  deli-  scril^l  the  solemn  declaration  issued  • 
berations  had  commenced  at  Verona,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  which 
But  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  that  infamous  traffic  was  anathematised 
Prince  Cantacuzene  had  formerly  been,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  After  de- 
He  was  not  even  permitted  to  present  tailing,  at  considerable  length,  the  facts, 
to  Congress  the  grievances  and  the  which  proved  to  demonstration  that, 
justification  of  the  Greeks.  An  ad-  notwithstanding  all  tlie  denunciations 
dress  of  the  Provisional  Government  to  which  had  been  fulminated,  the  treaties 
all  Christian  monarchs,  containing  an  which  had  been  entered  into,  and  the 
eloquent  defence  of  tlie  Greek  insur-  pledges  which  had  been  given  by  tlie 
rection,  shared  the  same  fate,  through  Continental  Courts,  the  commerce  was 
the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  the  Austrian  carried  on,  particularly  by  the  subjects 
Minister.  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  an 

The  result  of  all  the  conferences  extent,  and  with  circumstances  of  a- 
and  deliberations  on  this  subject,  from  trocity  unknown  in  former  times,  when 
which  a  solemn  decision  on  the  ques-  it  was  not  only  permitted  but  regulated 
tion  of  peace  or  war  was  folly  antici-  by  law,  his  Grace  proposed  that,  by  a 
pated,  was  merely  to  instruct  Lonl  solemn  deliverance  of  Congress,  the 
Strangford  to  impress  upon  the  Divan  slave  trade  should  be  declared  to  be 
the  necessity  of  a  full  and  complete  piracy,  and  punishable  as  such ;  and 
execuUon  of  the  stipulations  of  the  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  should  pro¬ 
treaty  of  Bucharest,  without  any  pro-  hibit  the  importation  into  their  respec- 
visions,  or,  as  far  as  appears,  the  small-  tive  states  of  the  colonial  produce  of 
est  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  those  Powers  who  refused  or  delayed 
whose  agent  the  powers  assembled  in  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  slaves :  and  he 
Congress  had  peremptorily  refused  to  concluded  by  expressing  his  regret  that 
recognise.  France  was  the  only  one  of  the  great 

On  the  24th  of  November,  the  Duke  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  which  had 
of  Wellington  presented  a  memoir  to  declined  becoming  a  party  to  the  trea- 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  illicit  ties  concluded  with  Great  Britidn,  esta- 


tbe  first  to  exemplify  them.  An  occasion  has  presented  itself,— the  rising  of  the  Greeks.  No¬ 
thing,  doubtless,  appeared  more  for  ray  interest  and  that  of  my  people,  nothing  more  congenial 
to  the  opinion  of  my  empire,  than  a  religious  war  with  Turkey ;  but  in  the  troubles  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  I  soon  discovered  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  from  that  moment  I  was  decided. 
What  has  not  been  done,  in  order  to  break  up  the  Alliance  7  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  inspire  me  with  suspicions,  to  wound  my  self-love ;  I  have  been  openly  outraged :  but 
they  little  knew  me,  who  supposed  that  my  principles  depended  on  my  vanity,  or  could  give 
way  to  resentment.  No ;  I  will  never  separate  myself  from  the  monarchs  with  whom  I  bwve 
united  myself ;  it  surely  may  be  permitt^  to  kings  to  form  public  alliances  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  secret  societies.  Wliat  could  tempt  me  f  Have  I  any  occasion  to  extend  my 
empire?  Providence  has  not  placed  under  my  orders  800,000  soldiers  to  gratify  my  ambition, 
but  to  protect  religion,  morality,  and  justice,  and  to  diffuse  those  principles  of  order  upon 
which  human  society  is  founded.”  With  tliese  sentiments,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  so  en¬ 
amoured,  that  he  declares  he  saw  nothing  at  Verona  but  “  Princes  full  of  moderation,  and 
Kings  who  were  honest  men,  wliora  their  subjects  would  wish  to  have  as  their  friends,  if  they 
had  not  them  already  as  their  masters.” 
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Uialiing  &  reciprocal  but  limited  right  of 
search,  and  ordaining  tlie  confis^ion 
of  vessels  detected  in  slaving.  Of  the 
reception  which  this  memoir  met  with, 
from  these  great  conservators  of  social 
order  and  tlw  rights  of  legitimacy,  some 
account  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
under  the  head  of  the  Afiican  Institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  in  this 
place,  that  the  Frencli  I^enipotentia- 
ries,  on  grounds  equally  frivolous  and 
contemptible,  refiis^  to  accede  to  the 
prindple  of  a  reciprocal  right  of  search 
to  a  limited  number  of  vessels,  but 
stated  that  they  were  ready  to  sign  a 
declaration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Alliance,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  traffic  as  odious,  and  in- 
viddng  on  the  guilty  “  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws and  this  declaration  was 
signed  accordingly  on  the  28th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and,  by  a  strange  misnomer, 
entitled,  “  Resolutions  relative  to  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.”  The 
consistency,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Plenipotentiaries,  in  recommending  the 
execution  of  laws,  which,  so  far  as  their 
own  county  was  concerned,  had  no 
existence,  France  having  uniformly  re¬ 
fused  to  become  a  party  to  all  treaties 
on  this  subject,  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  King,  evasive  and  ineffectual  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  having  never, 
in  almost  any  instance,  been  enforced, 
is  a  matter  whicli  requires  no  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  but  one  point  at  least  has  been 
gained  by  the  mock  measure  to  which 
they  affixed  their  signatures,  and  that 
is,  they  have  branded  as  odious  and 
infiunous,  as  abhorrent  to  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  God,  a  traffic  which  they 
w'ere  known  to  have  secret!  y  encouraged, 
and  in  the  detestable  gains  derived  ^m 
which,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  of  them  had  participated.  In  the 
vain  hope  of  blinding  the  fiiends  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  England  and  in  Europe,  they 
have  thus  subscribed  their  own  sen¬ 
tence,  and,  by  their  deliberate  act,  set 
their  seal  to  tlieir  own  infamy. 


The  affairs  of  Italy,  for  the  armnge- 
ment  of  which  the  Congress  had  been 
originally  agreed  on,  were  only  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  of  tbe  last  sittings,  held 
at  the  apartments  of  Prince  Mettemich, 
and  in  presence  of  ffie  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  different  Courts  of  that  Peninsula. 
In  conformity  to  a  wish  which  might 
be  called  national,  a  proposal  had  at 
first  been  made  to  establish  in  Italy  a 
confederation,  upon  the  model  of  that 
organised  in  Germany ;  but  the  project 
Avas  indefinitely  adjourned,  for  reasons 
which  a  political  observer  will  easily 
penetrate,  and  the  conferences  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  concoction  of  uniform  mea¬ 
sures  for  preserving  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy  against  the  machinations  of  secret 
societies,  which  were  extending  them¬ 
selves,  under  different  forms  and  deno¬ 
minations,  over  the  greater  part  of  that 
country.  On  the  subject  of  tbe  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  two  Sicilies,  it  was  a- 
greed  that  the  state  of  the  country  was 
not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  render 
that  measure  safe  or  expedient ;  but 
looking  forward  to  tbe  speedy  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  the  Con¬ 
gress  decided  that  17,000  men  should 
be  withdrawn,  by  which  tbe  Austrian 
Army  of  Occupation  would  be  reduced 
to  25,000  men.  With  regard  to  Pied¬ 
mont,  no  symptoms  of  disaffection  ha¬ 
ving  appeal,  and  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  having  remained  futh- 
ful,  and  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the 
public  tranquillity,  the  Plenipotentia¬ 
ries  unanimously  agreed,  that,  after  the 
expiry  of  ten  months,  the  military  line 
occupied  by  the  Austrians  should  be 
abandoned  ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
all  the  fortified  places  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  the 
'30th  of  October  1823,  at  which  time 
the  Austrian  troops  should  evacuate  his 
provinces. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  tbe  day 
on  which  this  convention  tvas  conclu¬ 
ded,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Russia  signed  a  circular 
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to  their  respeetire  legotions,  announ¬ 
cing  the  close  of  the  Congreae,  and  con¬ 
taining  an  outline  of  the  principal  re¬ 
sults  in  which  the  deliberations  of  that 
body  bad  terminated.  This  document, 
of  great  importance  to  history,  is  not 
so  much  an  exposition  of  positive  facts, 
as  a  new  dedaration  of  the  sentiments 
and  political  principles  of  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance,  with  regard  to  revolutions  past 
and  future,  accompanied  with  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  intention  to  watch, 
U'itb  the  most  jealous  and  unremitting 
vigilance,  every  attempt  to  alter  or  a- 
meliorate  existing  political  institutions. 
As  the  last  act  of  ^e  memorable  Cou- 
gress  of  Verona,  and  particularly  as 
containing  a  very  clear  and  ex^icit 
summary  of  the  political  creed  of  men 
who  have  diown  no  disinclination  to 
reduce  their  principles  to  practice,  and 
who,  unhappily,  have  the  means  of 
rmnforciug  theu*  arguments  with  up¬ 


wards  of  a  minion  of  bayonets,  this 
circular  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied 
by  those  who  feel  any  cnriosHy  as  to 
the  principles  upon  which  Europe  is 
henceforth  to  be  governed,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  confederacy  of  kings 
against  subjects,  of  might  against  right, 
of  legitimacy  against  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  political  improvement. 
Of  all  the  combinations  that  haveiever 
been  organised  against  the  liberties  of 
the  world,  this,  beyond  all  controversy, 
k  the  most  formidable  ;  whether  it  will, 
in  Kke  manner,  prove  the  most  perma¬ 
nent,  is  a  question  which  that  great 
expounder,  Time,  can  only  resolve. 
The  experience  of  the  past,  however, 
warrants  the  conclusion,  that  when 
force  and  opinion,  might  and  right,  are 
arrayed  against  each  other,  the  lat¬ 
ter  must  ultimately  prove  triumphant. 
With  this  we  close  our  account  of  the 
Congress  of  Verona. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


AMERICA. 


United  States. — Differences'with  the  Gcvernments  of  Europe. — Recoguitiou 
of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. — Protest  of  the  Spanish  Minister. 
— Petitions  against  Restrictions  on  Commerce. — Docunmits  laid  before  Oour 
press  connected  with  the  Russian  Ukase,  relative  to  certain  territonal  preten¬ 
sions  on  the  North-  West  Coast  (f  America. — Budget. — Adjournment  of  Con¬ 
gress. — Fixation  of  the  frontier  conterminous  to  Canada. — Commercial  Con¬ 
vention  with  France. — Opening  of  the  ports  of  the  Union  to  British  Vessels. 
— Pirates. — Opening  of  Congress. — Message  (f  the  President, — Report  ef  the 
Treasury. — St  Domingo. — Rising  in  the  Spanish  part. — March  of  Boyer. 
— Appearance  of  a  French  Squadron  before  Samana. —  Union  of  the  whole 
island. — Conspiracy  at  Port-au-Prince. — Mexico.^ — Convocation  <f  the 
Mexican  Congress. — Intrigues  of  Jturbide,  who  is  declared  Emperor.— -Ar¬ 
rests. — Dissolution  of  Congress). — Political  divisions  and  intestine  war. — 
Colombia. — Situation  of  die  Republic. — Mission  of  Zea  to  Europe. — March 
of  Bolivar  on  QuitoJ^—  Victories. — Interview  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  at 
Guayaquil. — Advantages  gained  by  Morales. — Capture  of  Maracaybo. — 
Blockade  of  the  coasts. — Peru. — Situation  of  the  belligerent  parties. — 
Victory  of  the  Royalists. — Peruvian  Congress. — Abdication  if  Seat  Martin. 
— Chili. — Buenos  Ayres. 


At  the  commencement-  of  the  year 
1822,  the  United  States  were  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  situation :  They  were  at  peace 
with  all  nations,  yet  had  serious  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  Governments  of  the  four 
great  maritime  powers  of  Europe :  with 
Spain,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  her 
functionaries  in  regard  to  the  Floridas, 
and  the  disposition  shown  hy  the  P*re- 
sident  to  reci^ise  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  colonies :  with  England, 
on  account  of  the  hxation  of  the  limits 
of  Canada,  and  the  restrictions  impo¬ 


sed  on  their  commerce  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies :  wi& 
Russia,  in  relation  to  her  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  north-west  coast  of  A- 
merica ;  and  with  France,  on  account 
of  the  augmentation  of  the  duties  on 
tonnage.  Of  these  disputes  some  have 
been  settled,  while  the  others  have  not 
yet  produced  any  serious  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  any  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States 
iiad  been  in  constant,  Uiou^li  indirect 
communication  with  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Patriots.  It  had  observed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  struggle  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  interest ;  and,  in  1817,  it  had 
sent  commissioners  to  ascertain  and 
report  on  their  means  of  establishing 
and  defending  their  independence.  The 
report  of  these  commissioners  was  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  South  Americans.  From 
tint  period,  their  vessels  and  envoys 
were  openly  received  ;  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  independence  was  only 
deferred,  by  the  cession  of  the  Floridas, 
agreed  to  by  Spain  in  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  the  first  to 
give  their  support  and  sanction  to  the 
cause  of  the  insurgents.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  a  very  short-sighted 
and  delusive  expectation.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  such  secondary  views 
could  long  retard  an  event,  which  held 
out  the  most  flattering  commercial  pro¬ 
spects,  and  was  so  congenial  to  that 
8])irit  of  fraternization  for  which  mo¬ 
dern  republics  are  distinguished.  Pu¬ 
blic  opinion,  in  tlie  United  States,  was 
decidedly,  or  w'e  should  rather  say  un¬ 
animously  in  favour  of  the  recognition 
of  these  new  republics ;  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  resolved  to  yield  to  it.  On  the 
8th  of  March,  he  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  message,  in  which, 
after  remarking  that  the  energy  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  liberty  had  from  the  first  exci¬ 
ted  the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  Unit^  States,  be  stated,  tliat  with¬ 
out  failing  to  observe  the  strictest  neu¬ 
trality  towards  the  belligerent  parties, 
the  Government  had  established  com¬ 
mercial  relations  widi  these  provinces, 
and  admitted  tlieir  vessels  into  the  ports 
and  harlmura  of  the  United  States. 
But  tlie  time,  he  tliought,  bad  now  ar¬ 
rived,  when  it  was  proper  to  ascertain 
whether  they  had  completely  acquired 
the  right,  in  their  relations  with  the 
United  States,  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 


of  independent  nations,  with  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  advantages  therefrom  re¬ 
sulting.  After  taking  a  survey  of  their 
actual  situation,  the  IVesident  pronoun¬ 
ced  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  and  Chili  bad,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  already  acquired  this  rank,  as  they 
had  not,  for  several  years,  been  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  mother  country  :  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  republic  of  Colombia 
was  nearly  complete,  as  there  remained 
only  a  handful  of  Spaniards  shut  up  in 
two  fortresses  :  the  revolution  bad  ex¬ 
tended  itself  from  Chili  to  Peru,  and 
the  new  Government  of  Mexico  had 
declared  itself  independent,  without  ex¬ 
periencing  any  opposition.  All  these 
provinces,  therefore,  being  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  independence,  of 
which  there  was  not  the  remotest  pro¬ 
bability  tliat  they  would  be  deprived,  and 
the  object  of  the  war  In  which  they  had 
engaged  havmg  been  thus  evidently  at¬ 
tained,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  he  thought,  could  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recognise  an  incontestable  right ; 
more  especially  as  the  time  whieh  h^  e- 
lapsed,  before  proposing  such  a  measure, 
had  given  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  an 
nnequivocal  proof  of  the  respect  shoMm 
by  tlie  United  States  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  rights.  Even  Spun  herself  could 
not,  in  her  present  situation,  and  with¬ 
out  acting  in  contradiction  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  her  own  revolution,  propose  to 
treat  with  her  former  colonies  except 
upon  the  basis  of  their  entire  and  com¬ 
plete  independence.  It  was  true,  that 
no  nation  was  more  interested  tlian  the 
United  States  in  recognising  South 
American  independence  ;  but  in  ma¬ 
king  this  proposition  to  Congress,  the 
President  distinctly  declared,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  further  from  his  intention 
thui  to  alter  in  any  degree  the  friend¬ 
ly  relations  which  had  hitherto  sub¬ 
sisted  with  the  two  belligerent  parties, 
towards  whom,  as  heretofore,  the  strict¬ 
est  neutrality  would  l>e  observed. 

On  the  day  follow'ing  tliat  on  which 
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this  message  was  sent  to  Congress, 
the  Spanish  Minuter  at  Washington, 
Don  Juan  de  Anduaga,  transmitt^  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  protest  against  the  object 
the  message,  representing,  in  strong 
terms,  the  proofe  of  amity  which  the 
United  States  had  received  from  Spain ; 
expressing  his  regret  that  they  should 
think  of  setting  the  dangerous  example 
of  sanctioning  the  rebellion  of  provinces 
which,  so  far  from  having  received  any 
offence  from  the  mother  country,  had 
been  loaded  with  benefits,  rused  to  the 
highest  rank  of  liberty,  and  declared 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Spanish  citizens  ;  and  describing 
Buenos  Ayres  as  plunged  in  complete 
anarchy, — Peru,  as  divided  between  tlie 
Independents  and  the  mother  country, 
— Chili,  as  enslaved,  and  on  the  eve  of 
another  ciiange, — Terra  Firma,  as  still 
under  the  authority  of  Spain, — and 
Mexico,  as  totally  without  a  govern¬ 
ment.  “  Wliere,  then,”  he  asked,  “  are 
the  Governments  which  it  is  proposed 
to  recognise  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  of 
their  stability?  Have  the  United  States 
the  right  to  sanction  and  legitimize  re¬ 
bellion  without 'Cause,  and  of  which  the 
result  is  still  uncertain  ?”  These  argu¬ 
ments  he  enforced,  by  appealing  to  the 
example  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  who, 
though  possessed  of  the  same  rightr, 
and  as  much  interested  as  the  United 
States  in  acquiring  the  friendship  of 
countries  so  important  to  their  com¬ 
merce,  had  resolved  to  await  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  and  to  abstain  from  of¬ 
fering  a  gratuitous  insult  to  a  fnendly 
Government,  of  which  the  advantages 
were  doubtful,  and  the  odium  certain. 
And  he  concluded  by  solemnly  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  proposed  recognition  of 
the  Governments  of  Spanish  America 
by  the  United  States ;  declaring  that 
it  could  in  no  case,  and  at  no  time  les¬ 
sen  or  annul  the  rights  of  Spain  over 
the  said  provinces,  particularly  that  of 
employing  all  the  means  in  its  power 


to  effect  their  re-inomporation  with  the 
rest  of  its  states. 

In  reply  to  this  protest,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  after  referring  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  inteniational  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  independence,  solemnly  pro¬ 
tested,  that  the  recognition  proposed 
would  induce  no  chuige  in  the  strict 
observance  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  Spain  had  herself  treated 
with  her  coloniee ;  that  for  several  years 
there  had  been  no  force  that  could  be 
opposed  to  the  independence  which  riie 
inhabitants  had  declared  ;  and  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Spanish  Mi¬ 
nister  had  received  very  inaccurate  in¬ 
formation  respecting  events  which  were 
already  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

This  answer,  conceived  in  terms  of 
the  most  respectful  diplomatic  courtesy, 
bears  date  the  6th  of  April,  though 
seventeen  days  before  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  had  been  referred,  had 
presented  their  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  lliis  document  is  only 
a  development  of  the  motives  of  the 
message,  and  contains  no  new  feet  re¬ 
specting  the  establishment  of  the  Go¬ 
vernments  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres,  Peru,  and  Chili.  It  de¬ 
clares  it  proved,  in  the  most  irrefragable 
manner,  that  these  nations  are  de  facto 
independent.  With  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  right,  it  lays  it  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  it  belongs  not  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  to  inquire  who  is  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  a  country,  but  only  to 
treat  with  the  existing  power.  On  the 
subject  of  expediency,  or  whether  the 
recognition  of  the  new  states  may  tend 
to  disturb  the  pacific  and  amical^  le- 
lations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
powers  of  the  other  hemisphere,  it  <d>- 
serves,  that  these  powers  have,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  repeateilly  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  same  principle  by  their  con¬ 
duct,  without  complaining  of  one  an¬ 
other  for  so  doing;  and  that  the  mere  act 
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of  recognition  cannot  be  considered  m 
a  just  ground  of  offence,  since  they 
hare  failed  to  throar  any  blame  on  the 
**  immediate  agents,”  who  hare  so  ac- 
tirely  and  so  directly  contributed  to 
produce  the  results  which  the  United 
States  only  propose  to  recognise.  And 
in  reference  to  Spain,  while  it  assumes 
the  impossibility  of  her  eves  recorering 
her  dominion,  it  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
clares,  that  the  act  of  recognition  can  be 
considered  as  in  no  degree  affecting  the 
state  of  her  relations  with  the  United 
States,  or  the  means  which  she  may 
hare  it  in  her  power  to  employ  for  the 
reduction  of  her  colonies.  In  a  word, 
after  baring  examined  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  the  Committee  were  una¬ 
nimously  of  opinion,  that  it  was  just 
and  expedient  to  recognise  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  different  nations  of 
Spanish  America,  without  any  regard 
to  the  dirersified  forms  of  their  Go- 
remments ;  and  it  therefore  proposed, 
first.  That  the  House  of  Represents* 
tires  should  adopt  the  opinion  express¬ 
ed  by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
the  8th  of  March  ;  and,  secondly.  That 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
should  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  bill 
for  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  sum  not  exceeding  100,000  dol¬ 
lars,  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect, 
in  a  suitable  manner,  the  abore-men- 
tioned  recognition. 

These  resolutions  were  too  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  policy,  and  too  favourable 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
to  meet  with  any  opposition.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  28th  of  March,  they  were 
adopted  unanimously,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  discussion,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatires;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
renewed  efforts  of  the  Spanish  Minis¬ 
ter,  they  passed  the  Senate  on  the  29th 
of  April,  without  a  dissentient  roice. 

The  next  question  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  Congress,  was  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  purely  commercial.  England 
having  prohibited  the  importation  of 


American  grain,  fioor,  Re.  in  Ameri¬ 
can  bottoms,  into  her  colonies  and  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  West  Indies,  the  United 
States,  in  their  turn,  had  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  the  same  commodities  in 
English  vessels.  The  effect  of  this 
double  restriction  bad  been  to  put  a  stop 
to  ail  direct  communications  between 
the  United  States  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  to  force  the  trade  of  the 
former  with  the  latter  to  pass  through 
the  indirect  channels  of  the  Danish  or 
Swedish  Islands,  of  Cuba,  or  of  the  free 
ports  of  the  Bermudas.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  commerce  suffered 
great  embarrassment  and  loss,  and  that 
petitions  against  these  prohibitive  mea¬ 
sures  were  presented  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments,  both  of  England  and  the  United 
States ;  to  the  former,  by  the  colonists 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  merchants  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
restrictive  enactments ;  and  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  the  cultivators  of  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  supplicating  the 
repeal  of  the  measures  of  reprisals. 
The  American  petitions  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Exterior  Relations, 
formed  the  subject  of  a  report  present¬ 
ed  in  name  of  the  Committee  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr  Ru¬ 
fus  King  of  New  York,  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  month  of  March.  This 
report,  in  opposition  to  the  statements 
contained  in  the  petitions,  justified  the 
measures  of  retaliation,  adopted  byithe 
Government  of  the  Unit^  States ; 
stated  the  conviction  of  the  Committee, 
that  American  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  had  not  suffer^  in  consequence, 
— as  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
was  yearly  increasing,  and  as  me  ex¬ 
clusion  of  English  had  led  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  American  ships ;  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  even  laying  out  of  view 
maritime  and  commercial  interests, 
Congress  was  bound  to  consult  the  na¬ 
tion^  honour.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Committee,  while  they  announced  that 
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Congress  was  ardttitly  desirous  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  com¬ 
merce  with  all  nations,  and  was  ready 
to  revoke  the  prohibitive  measures  a- 
gainst  the  navigation  of  England,  as 
soon  as  that  power  should  manifest  a 
disposition  to  abandon  the  restrictions  to 
which  she  had  first  subjected  the  mari¬ 
time  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
were  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  were  not  sutficient 
grounds  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  above-mentioned  petitions,  or  the 
resolution  of  the  ChamW  of  Commerce 
of  Baltimore :  and  this  recommendation 
was  adopted.  But  intelligence  having 
soon  after  arrived,  that  die  British  Par¬ 
liament  was  occupied  in  repealing  the 
restrictive  laws,  the  President  was  au¬ 
thorised  to  suspend  the  measures  of  re¬ 
prisals,  which  was  done  accordingly  by 
proclamation  on  the  24th  of  August. 

The  wisdom  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  having  efFecte<l  the  abolition  of 
these  absurd  and  pernicious  restrictions, 
the  attention  of  Congress  was  next 
called  to  the  documents  connected  with 
the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  famous  ukase  of  the  28th  of 
September  1821,  respecting  the  Rus¬ 
sian  establishments  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.  The  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  ukase  had  called 
forth  strong  representations,  on  the 
part  both  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  against  ^e  absurd  pretensions 
set  forth  by  Russia ;  first,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  possession 
or  territorial  sovereignty  she  had  as¬ 
sumed  ;  and,  secondly,  with  regard  to , 
the  exclusion  of  commerce,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  extent  given  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  foreign  navigation.  The  result 
of  the  dispute,  as  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  not  hitherto  been  published ; 
the  representations  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  answers  of  Russia,  were,  on 
the  present  occasion,  submitted  to 


Congraas.  We  have  no  room  for  the 
details,  by  which  the  Chevalier  de  Po- 
letica,  Russian  Charge  d’A&ires  at 
Washington,  attempted  to  establish  tlio 
right,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  of  origiaal 
discovery  and  original  occupation  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  as  far  as 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  where  there 
were  some  Russian  families  establisli- 
ed,  being  the  remains  of  the  crew  of 
Captain  Tcbirikoff,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  perished  ia  1741.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  prohibition,  forbidding  all 
to  approach  within  100  Italian  miles  of 
the  coast,  the  Chevalier  de  Poletica 
maintained,  that  it  was  only  a  simple 
precaution  against  adventurers,  chiefly 
American,  who  brought  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  in  order  to  sell  them  to  the 
native  tribes,  and  thereby  to  excite  them 
to  rebellion  against  the  Russian  autho¬ 
rities  ;  and  he  added,  that  this  prohi¬ 
bition  might  have  been  still  more  rigo¬ 
rous,  as  these  seas,  being  bouaded  on 
both  sides  by  Russian  possessions,  from 
the  45th  pmallel  on  the  Asiatic  to  the 
filst  on  the  American  shore,  are  tliere- 
fore  closed  seas,  and  Russia  might  con¬ 
sequently  have  exercised  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  totally  interdicted  all 
entrance  therein. 

To  these  pretensions,  the  Secretary 
of  State  replied,  that  he  was  astcmish- 
ed  to  find  that  Russsia  bad  presumed 
to  fix  at  her  own  pleasure  the  limits  of 
her  possessions  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
other  powers,  had  territorial  preten¬ 
sions;  that  a  decision  of  this  nature 
should  only  have  been  adopted  after  a 
convention  had  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parties  interested  ; 
that  although  Russia  wished  to  extend 
her  limits  to  the  51st  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude,  she  possessed  no  establishment 
beyond  the  small  post  of  Novo-Ark- 
angelesk,  situated  in  47°,  the  insig¬ 
nificance  oi  which  was  proved  by  the 
silence  of  other  powers  respecting 
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h;  that  the  prohibiting  the  ships  of 
other  nations  from  approaching  within 
100  nautical  or  Italian  miles  of  the 
coast  was  still  more  astonuhmg  than 
the  mere  circumstance  of  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  territory,  and  without  ex¬ 
ample  in  modem  history ;  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  United  States  baring 
navigated  in  these  seas,  and  trah'  cked 
with  the  native  tribes  ever  since  t^8y 
became  an  independent  nation,  con¬ 
sidered  the  right  to  do  so  as  forming 
part  of  their  national  independence ; 
and  that  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  a  closed  sea,  given  to  a  great  part 
of  the  eastern  ocean,  if  the  Russians 
would  take  the  trouble  to  consult  a  map 
of  the  world,  they  would  find  that  the 
breadth  of  this  vast  ocean,  between  the 
two  extreme  points  to  which  they  laid 
claim,  ims  80  degrees,  which  in  that 
latitude  are  equd  to  4000  nautical 
miles,  or  1333  French  nautical  leagues. 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of 
these  documents  in  the  American 
journals,  M.  de  Poletica  left  Wash¬ 
ington.  '  His  departure  was  generally 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  rupture 
between  America  and  Russia ;  but  the 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh  has  since 
manifested  an  intention  to  send  ano¬ 
ther  envoy  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 

This  Session  of  Congress,  equally  re¬ 
markable  for  its  length  and  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subjects  discussed,  was 
verging  to  a  close,  when  the  Committee 
of  Finances  made  their  report  on  that 
part  of  the  message  of  the  President 
relative  to  the  Ways  and  Means.  It 
commenced  by  stating,  that  the  net  re¬ 
ceipts  of  1821  amounted  to  19,588,340 
dollars,  while  the  expenses  were 
19,094,895  dollars,  leaving  a  net  a- 
vailable  surplus  of  493,445  dollars. 
It  then  fixed  the  provisional  budget  for 
1822,  conformably  to  the  expenditure 
already  authorised,  as  follows : 


'  Expenditure. 

Dollars. 

Permanent  appropriations ; 
interest  of  the  National 
Debt  and  Sinking  Fund,  5,722,857 

Navy .  2,234,911 

Military  Service,  .  5,318,770 

Civil  Department,  .........  1,566,409 

Public  Buildings,  .  123,300 

Liquidation  of  particular 

claims,  ...■ .  200,000 

Missions  to  South  America,  100,000 
Miscellaneous, .  598,150 


15,864,397 

'  Ways  and  Means. 

Customs, .  14,500,000 

Sale  of  lAnds, .  1,600,000 

Dividend  of  the  Bank,  ...  350,000 

Arrears  of  Direct  Taxes, .  75,000 

Other  sources, .  85,000 


16,610,000 

Deduct  Expenditure, .  15,864,397 

Difference,  .  745,603 

The  Committee  then  estimated  the 
income  for  1823  at  the  same  sum  as 
that  for  1822,  and  the  expenditure  at 
16,212,397  dollars.  These  approxi¬ 
mations,  however,  must  be  considered 
as  extremely  vague,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  income,  which  arising  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  customs,  must  of 
course  be  liable  to  great  ductuations. 
At  this  advanced  period,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  budget  was  necessarily  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  form  ; 
it  passed  the  two  Houses  without  op¬ 
position  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  Con¬ 
gress.  adjourned. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  session,  the  attention  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Government  was  directed  to  the 
fixation  of  their  north-eastern  and 
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nordieni  frontur  conterminoiu  to  the 
British  possessions  in  Canada.  Hw 
benndaiy  of  the  taro  coontrieefrom  the 
Athuitic  Ocean  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  was  nearly  determined ;  and  the 
only  point  about  which  any  difierence 
stiU  existed  among  the  ooniinissionersy 
related  to  the  possession  of  some  ishuids, 
which  were  considered  of  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  riew.  Paesing 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  limits  had 
nerer  been  fixed  otherwise  tlian  by  a 
mathematical  line  drawn  parallel  to  the 
Lake.  At  length,  after  the  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  ad  hoc  had  been  aere- 
ral  years  occupied  with  this  important 
undertaking,  tM  work  was  brought  to  a 
close,  by  a  treaty  concluded  and  sign¬ 
ed  at  Utica  (in  the  state  of  York)  on  the 
18th  of  June,  and  published  at  Wasli- 
ington  on  the  3d  of  July. 

Six  days  after  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Utica,  there  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  France 
a  conrentiou  of  commerce  and  nariga- 
tion,  which  terminated  the  differences 
preriouslp  existing,  and  settled  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty,  and  the  o- 
pening  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  English  vessels,  on  the  24th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  commerce  had,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  been  greatly  extended; 
but  the  pirates  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
committ^  such  depredations,  that  the 
Gbivemment  were  obliged  to  arm  an<l 
send  against  them  some  light-sailing 
cutters  and  steam-vessels,  in  order  to 
follow  them  into  the  deep  bays,  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  when  pursued.  This  service  was 
successfully  performed,  and  great  num" 
bers  of  the  marauders  destroyed. 

The  new  session  of  tlie  Congress  o* 
pened  on  the  Sd  of  December.  The 
principal  topics  in  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  on  that  occasion  related  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  different  diplomatic  and 
commercial  transactions,  the  establish- 
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mant  of  a  government  in  the  Floridas,*  > 
the  progress  of  industry,  the  success  of 
the  financial  operations,  and  the  increase 
of  the  revenue,  udiich  was  stated  at  no 
lesa  than  23,000,000  dollars.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Treasury,  present¬ 
ed  to  Congress  on  the  23d,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated,  that  the  income  would  exceed  the 
exnenditure  by  upwards  of  3,000,000 
dollars,  and  tmU  t^  funded  debt  would 
be  leduced  to  90,777,431  dollars.  The 
total  amount  of  exports  for  the  year 
1 822  was  estimated  at  60,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  ;  but  it  was  stated  with  regret  that 
tbe  imports  had  been  considerably 
greater,  which,  it  was  feared,  would 
occasion  a  dnun  of  cash,  similar  to  wliat 
had  been  experienced  in  the  years  1818 
and  1819. 

St  Domingo. — The  year  1821  ter¬ 
minated  with  an  insurrection  in  tbe 
Spanish  part  of  this  island ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Santo  Domingo  having  decla¬ 
red  in  favour  of  the  Republic  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  while  those  of  Santiago  pre¬ 
ferred  a  union  with  Uieir  Inethren  the 
Haytians.  The  latter  having  sent  a 
deputation  to  Boyer,  preposiag  a  union, 
he  assembled  a  force  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  moved  with  all 
haste  on  Santo  Domingo,  which  he 
entered,  without  striking  a  blow,  on 
the  2d  of  February.  About  400  Spa¬ 
nish  soldiers  were  made  prisoners.  De¬ 
tachments  of  tbe  Haytiim  array  sent  to 
Santiago,  Cotuy,  Bt^a,  Puerto,  Plata, 
and  Monte  Chnsti,  met  with  a  similar 
reception.  Thus,  in  less  tlian  a  month, 
the  whole  island  was  united  under  tbe 
Haytian  Republic,  and  tbe  great  de¬ 
sign  formed  by  Toussaint  Limverture  > 
consumniateil. 

The  l^panish  colonists  were  too  few 
in  number  to  oppose  a  movement  fo¬ 
mented  by  the  more  wealthy  class  of 
the  people  of  colour,  and  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate.  Tbe  only 
show  of  resistance  was  at  Samana, 
where  a  French  squadron,  consist  ing 
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of  a  frigate,  a  cmrrette,  and  a  brig,  had 
anchoi^.  At  the  approach  of  <  the 
black  anny,  however,  the  Europeaae  t 
established  in  diat  peninsula,  drmding  > 
the  consequences  of  an  invasion, 'em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  squadron,  taldng 
along  with  them  the  most  valui^le  pert 
of  their  property.  On  the  10th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  town  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  blacks.  The  squadron  then  proceed¬ 
ed  against  Savannah  Lamarr,  where 
some  men  were  disembarked,  and  suc- 
'ceeded  in  saving  a  little  property ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  a  black  regiment, 
they  retired.  The  slaves  had  pre¬ 
viously  put  themselves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Haytian  troops.  The* 
squadron  remained  fifteen  days  before 
the  place,  and  then  set  sail  for  France, 
leaving  the  whole  country  under  the 
possession  of  Boyer,  who,  to  revenge 
himself  for  tbe  appearance  of  the 
French  squadron,  laid  an  embargo  of 
some  weeks  on  all  French  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  Hayti.  In  tbe  course  of 
the  year  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  foreigner,  of  the  name  of 
Darfour,  resident  at  Port-au-Prince, 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  island ;  but  being  disco¬ 
vered,  Darfour  was  condemned  to  be 
shot,  and  the  rest  of  bis  accomplices 
imprisoned,  or  banished  into  the  inte- 


Mexico. — Iturbide,  President  of  the 
Regency,  instituted  on  tbe  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1821,  bad  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  for  assembling  a  Congress  at 
Mexico,  on  the  24th  of  February  1822. 
The  number  of  deputies  had  b^n  fix¬ 
ed  at  162,  to  be  elected  by  242  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  proportion  to  their  population, 
which,  by  a  new  census  for  the  whole 
empire,  was  estimated  at  eight  mil- 


lioM  The  greatw  part  «f  the  fvo- 
vinees  reoeiv^  with  enthusiasm  the' 
decree  of  tbe  Regency,  and  elected  ae ' 
deputies  persons  who  bad  signalised 
themselves  by  their  seal  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  even  by  their  penchant  for  • 
a  repuUie,  'a  form  of  government  not 
greatly  to  the  taste  of  tbe  President. 
Iturbide,  a  young  f  man  of  command¬ 
ing  stature,  robust  comtitution,  •  and 
agreeable  manners,  had  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  secure  the  affection  of  the 
soldiers.  He  had  combated  in  favour 
of  tbe  royal  cause,  from  which  he  had 
withdrawn  <mly  in  consequence  of  n 
military  insurrection;  but,  in  joining! 
the  independent  party,  he  had  dedared 
against  revolutionary  ideas.  To  the 
soldiers  be  had  promised  advancement, 
to  the  priests  and  the  nobles  tbe  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  authority  and  their  rank, 
to  the  merchants,  planters,  and  other 
classes,  liberty  of  commerce  ;  he  had 
opened  the  ports  to  the  shipping  of  all 
nations,  and  abolished  or  diminished 
opjwessive  imposts.  By  these  and  other  > 
a^  he  had  become  the  idol  of  tbe 
army.  Nevertheless,  the  jealousy  na¬ 
tural  to  a  people  who  bad  just  escaped 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  an<l  recovered 
their  independence,  was  daily  alarmed 
by  his  encroachments  on  the  authority 
of  the  Congress,  and  on  that  of  his 
colleagues.  Several  regiments  talked 
loudly  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  so¬ 
vereign,  and  even  raised  the  cry  of 
**  the  King  for  ever.”  It  was  clear 
that  matters  were  approaching  a  crisis. 
Some  of  the  deputies  attempted  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  danger  of  permitting  the  army  to 
assume  too  much  power ;  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  counteract  its  in¬ 
fluence,  by  raising  a  body  of  30,000 
militia,  who  were  to  be  independent  of 


*  To  wit,  Mexico,  properly  so  called,  5,400,000;  province  of  Guatiniala,  1,800^000; 
New  Mexico,  800;000  :  in  all  8,000,000. 

f  He  was  born  at  Valladolid,  in  the  Government  of  Mexico,  in  tbe  year  1790. 
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the  naUonal  gtmrd.  But  IturbhIei’|W>‘ 
netimtiiig  the  designs  of  his  eliedms, 
ventured  himself,  in  one  of  the  sittings, 
to  accuse  them  of  having  conspired  a> 
gainst  the  state,  and  demanded  the  ar* 
rest  of  several  deputies.  A  violent 
discussiott  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  accused  of  a  design  to 
usurp  the  sovereunty ;  and  the  assem¬ 
bly  broke  up  in  m  utmost  confusion, 
without  coming  to  any  decisidn,  and 
with  ail  the  symptoms  of  an  iqiproach- 
ing  explosion. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  the 
decree  of  the  Cortes,  annulling  the  treaty 
of  Cordova,  and  all  the  subsequent  act^ 
was  received  at  Mexico.  This  accele¬ 
rated  the  crisis,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  preparing.  On  the  evening  of  the 
8th  of  May,  after  returning  from  a  re¬ 
view,  the  soldiers  of  hit  guard,  and 
of  the  garrison,  demanded,  with  loud 
cries,  Iturbide  as  their  emperor ;  they 
rushed  from  their  quarters;  the  people 
joined  them,  and  the  streets  resounded 
with  the  cry  of  **  Long  live  the  Em¬ 
peror,”  mixe<l  with  imprecations  a- 
gainst  the  deputies  who  had  opposed 
him,  and  even  against  the  Congress. 
Iturbide  immediately  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  recommending  prudence,  mo¬ 
deration,  the  oblivion  of  personal  re¬ 
sentments,  and  respect  for  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities,  and  inviting  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  army  to  delay,  to  a  period 
of  greater  calmness,  the  decision  of  the 
question  as  to  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  most  proper  to  be  adopted,  a 
measure  which  the  nation  ou^t  to  ap¬ 
prove  or  reject.  He  had  no  intention, 
however,  tnat  it  should  have  time  to 
do  either ;  the  object  of  his  ambition 
was  now  within  his  grasp.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  he  caused  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  the  city  to  be  shut,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  convoked  for  the  morrow,  on 
the  pretence  of  deliberating  on  the  do¬ 
cuments  received  from  Madrid.  The 
Congress  accordingly  assembled,  but 
little  more  than  the  number  of 


deputies  erere  preeept.  The  h^  waa 
fllM  with  ibe  peoplh  and  the  soldieea. 
About  mid-day,  Ttorbide,  attended  by 
bis  numerdUs  staff,  entered  the  hall, 
and  was  saluted  by  the  aedamations 
of  the  gaHeriM,  mixed  with  threats  a- 
gainst  the  deputies  who  should  vote 
contrary  to  the  wishes  Of  the  people 
and  the  army.  The  President,  under 
the  pretence  of  maintaining  order  and 
the  liberty  of  the  assembly,  sent  fbr 
one  of  the  regiments  who,  the  prece¬ 
ding  evening,  had  procUdmed  him  Em¬ 
peror.  Compelled  to  deliberate  with 
bayonets  at  their  throats,  the  decisiota 
of  the  Congrbss  could  not  long  remtdn 
doubtful.  Itnfbide  was  dechued  Em¬ 
peror,  by  a  majority  of  ‘  87  to  15 ;  and 
immediately  tow  an  oath  to  defend  aud 
maintain  the  Roman  Catholic  roKgion, 
to  the  erdusion  of  all  others;  In  the 
new  empire ;  to  preserve,  and  cMnse  to 
be  preserved,  the  constitution' irhich 
the  Congress  were  to  prepare,  and,  till 
that  was  accompKsbed,  the 'Spanish 
constitution,  as-  ftir  as  it  should  be 
deemed  expedient  to  do  so ;  to  levy  no 
taxes  without  a  decree  of  Congress  for 
that  purpose ;  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  proper^,  and  public  and  individual 
liberty.  The  same  day  the  Regency 
published  die  decree  of  the  Congress, 
dispatched  it  to  all  the  provinces,  and 
resigned  its  authority  into  die  hands  of 
the  new  Emperor. 

From  this  moment  the  aspect  of  af- 
fiurs  entirely  changed.  The  deputies 
of  the  province  ^  Yutucan  quitted 
Mexico,  after  protesting  agmnst  the 
nomination  of  an  Emperor,  for  which 
they  declared  they  bad  no  powers ;  and 
others  successively  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample.  Alarmed  at  these  proceedings, 
Iturbide,  anxious  to  gain  support,  ex- 
erteil  himself  more  and  more  to  secure 
the  love  of  the  soldiers,  and  rendered 
himself  every  day  more  odious  to  the 
citizens.  He  re-established  the  In¬ 
quisition,  crippled  commerce,  prohi¬ 
bited  the  exportation  of  silver,  com- 
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mitted  extortions  without  number  to 
pay  .the  police  and  the  army,  went  so 
far  as  to  imprison  several  of  the  depu* 
ties,  and  ended  by  dissolving  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  he  replaced  rby  a  Junta 
of  his  own  selection.  Meanwhile,  no¬ 
thing  was  talked  of  but  conspiracies ; 
arrests  multiplied  daily;  disaffection 
and  distrust  became  general.  Several 
provinces  demanded  tlie  execution  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Cordova, 
the  liberty  of  the  deputies,  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  ^e  Ministers,  and  the  recall 
the  Congress  ;  others,  as  Guatima- 
la«  broke  out  into  open  insurrection. 
The  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  Santa 
Ana,  having  received  orders  to  quit 
his  command,  replied  by  denouncing 
Iturbtde  a  usurper,  and  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  A  number  of  chiefs,  (Vitto- 
ria,  Echavarri,  Guerreiro,  and  Bravo,) 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  late  wars,  raised  the  standard  of 
liberty,  and  both  parties  took  the  field. 
At  first  Iturbide  presented  a  bold  front 
to  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  At  the  same  time  tliat  he 
declined  treating  with  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  Spain,  unless  upon  the  basis  of 
their  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  he  peremptorily  refused  all 
concession  to  the  insurgents.  The 
Imperial  army  was  beaten  at  Guati- 
inala,  but  it  defeated  the  Republicans 
at  Xalapa  on  the  20th  of  December, 
and  Santa  Ana  was  compelled  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Vera  Cruz ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  advantage,  it  was  evident 
that  the  reign  of  Iturbide  would  not  be 
of  long  duration. 

Colombia. — After  several  sangui¬ 
nary  cumpmgns,  and  many  signal  vic¬ 
tories,  the  Independents  were  not  yet 
in  tranquil  possession  of  the  vast  ter¬ 
ritory  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  For  two  years  Spain  had  sent 
no  reinforcements  ;  but  Generals  Mo¬ 
rales  and  I.a  Torre  still  maintained 
themselves,  the  latter  in  Puerto  Ca- 


beUo,  which  Paez  was  besieging  with 
3000  men  ;  the  former  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  upon  the  coast  of  which 
a  Spanish  squadron  supported  his  ope¬ 
rations,  and  occasioned  continual  a- 
larms,  even  in  the  garrison  of  Carac- 
cas.  Tlte  Royalist  army  was  now 
W'holly  composed  of  white  Creoles, 
Mulatos,  Blacks,  or  Zanibos,  a  mixed 
race  of  Negroes  and  Indians,  with 
officers  of  their  own  caste  ;  but  there 
was  less  division  among  them  than  in 
the  Colombian  army,  commanded  by 
ofiBcers  of  all  nations ;  and  though  no 
fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  Spain, 
they  bad  still  a  numerous  party  in  the 
country.  This  is  evident  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  petty  affairs  which  took  place 
in  the  interior,  and  from  the  consider¬ 
able  emigration  which  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  the  approach  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dents.  Caraccas  alone  had  lost  more 
than  10,000  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
had  either  retired  to  tlie  neighbouring 
islands,  or  taken  refuge  with  the  Royal 
army. 

On  the  side  of  New  Grenada,  some 
provinces,  as  that  of  Popayan,  were 
still  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards. 
Tlie  insui^ents  of  Guayaquil  had  been 
beaten  by  the  Commandant  of  Quito ; 
while  the  Spanish  General,  Crux  Mour- 
geon,  marched  from  Panama  with  a 
considerable  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  junction  with  the  troops  of 
Quito,  upon  which  place  Bolivar  was 
also  moving.  The  first  months  of  the 
year  produced  nothing  of  uiy  interest. 

The  Colombian  Congress  was  then 
sitting  at  Santa  F4  de  Bogota,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  in  adopting  measures  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  the  most  remarkable  of  w’hich 
were  a  decree,  ordaining  the  provi¬ 
sional  execution  of  the  laws  relative  to 
tithes,  for  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  its  ministers,  and 
a  law  prohibiting  strangers  from  buying 
or  selling  any  kind  of  merchandise,  and 
from  receiving  or  clearing  out  vessels 
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with  At  A  moment  when  the 

Uepid)1ic  appeeted  to  hare  ho  decided 
an  mtereat  in  encouraging  atrangera  to 
settle  in  the  country,  the  policy  of  the 
latter  enactment  is  utterly  intompre- 
liensible  ;  but  this  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion  was  not  the  only  one'  we  are  called 
upon  to  notice. 

In  the  couiAe  of  last  year,  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Goremraent  had  sent  agents 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  Europe, 
to  procure,  if  possible,  the  recognition 
of  tlie  Republic,  and,  should  circum¬ 
stances  prove  favourable,  to  negociate 
a  loan.  M.  Zea,  in  particular,  had 
been  charged  with  this  double  mission. 
About  the  beginning  of  spring  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris,  and  lost  no  time  in 
transmitting  a  note  to  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  which,  after  describing 
the  situation  of  the  Colombian  pro¬ 
vinces  in  the  most  pompous  language, 
he  demanded  the  recognition  of  me 
Republic,  upon  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Report  made  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  French  Mi¬ 
nister  took  no  notice  of  M.  Zea’s  com¬ 
munication,  but  forthwith  sent  to  A- 
merica  several  i^ents,  without  any  os¬ 
tensible  character,  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  affairs  upon  the  spot,  and  to 
report  the  result  of  their  observations 
and  inquiry.  Meantime,  M.  Zea,  who 
had  been  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  Liberals,  succeeded  in  negotiating, 
in  behalf  of  the  Republic,  a  loan  with 
the  London  capitalists  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions  Sterling,  and  soon  after 
left  Paris  and  came  to  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  that  sum.  At 
first  this  new  stock  was  in  great  de¬ 
mand  :  and  U  had  risen  as  high  as  95, 
when  the  news  arrived  in  London, 
that  M.  Zea,  having  been  recalled  in 
tlie  course  of  last  year,  had  no  power 
whatever  to  contract  for  the  loan  in 
question.  In  his  own  justification,  Zea 
alleged  that  he  had  received  the  ne- 
i-essary  powers  from  Rolivar,  on  the 
24th  of  December  1819.  He  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reference  to  decrees  of 


a  subsequent  date,  by  which  these 
powers  were  recalled.  In  the  midst  of 
tfiese  disputes,  Zm  died  at  Bath ;  and 
although  he  had  already  transmitted  to 
the  Colombian  Government  money, 
arms,  clothing,  and  other  articles,  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan,  that  Government 
refused  to  recognise  h,  and  all  the  funds 
and  articles  sent  were  deposited  iii  'the 
treasury  at  Cararcas,  tilt  the  decision' 
of  the  Congress  should  be  known.  ^ 

While  M.  Zea  was  vainly  ur^ng  the 
Govemnjents  of  Europe  to  reco^ise 
the  Columbian  Republic,  Bolivar  open¬ 
ed  the  campaign  under  the  most  favour-' 
able  auspices.  About  the  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May,  after  painful 
marches  on  the  highest  chain  of  the* 
Andes,  he  gained  two  decisive  victo¬ 
ries  at  Bombona  and  Pinchincha,  be¬ 
tween  Popayan  and  Quito.  General’ 
Crux  Mourgeon  was  killed  at  the  last- 
of  these,  after  which  the  liberating  army 
entered  Pastos,  and  in  a  little  time' 
Quito.  This  short  campaign  was  very 
sanguinary,  but  it  added  to  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Republic  a-  country  of  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  fertility,  containing  upwards 
of  150,000  inhabitants. 

This  conquest  being  effected,  Bolivar 
repaired  to  Guayaquil,  where  he  was 
received  (on  the  11th  of  July)  as  a  li¬ 
berator  ;  and  a  short  time  after  (July 
25.)  General  San  Martin,  the  Protector 
of  Peru,  arrived.  At  this  interview  it 
was  decided  that  Guayaquil  should 
form  part  of  the  Colombian  Republic  ; 
that  there  should  be  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  Colombia 
and  Peru  ;  and  that  Bolivar  should  send 
3000  men  in  aid  of  the  Protector  of 
Lima.  By  the  incoi-poration  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  the  population  of  the  new  Repubtie 
would  amount  to  upwards  of  2,650,000 
souls,  while  the  Congress  would  con¬ 
sist  of  44  Senators  and  95  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  Repu¬ 
blic,  the  affairs  of  the  belligerent  par¬ 
ties  continued  nearly  in  the  same  state. 
Morales  made  a  bold  attempt  to  raise 
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the  ftieige  of  Puerto  CabeUo,  And  sur- 
{niae  Canccas,  but  the  project  was  de« 
feated  by  the  rtgilance  of  Paee,  and 
Morales  was  compelled  to  retire  into 
the  province  of  Maracaibo,  where  ha 
carried  the  city  of  that  name  almost 
without  striking  a  blow.  He  also  suo 
ceeded  in  overthrowing,  near  Guardia 
de  Garabuya,  a  division  of  the  Colom* 
bian  army  about  1500  etrong,  with 
the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  two-thirds 
killed  or  wounded. 

These  advantages,  gained  in  the 
month  of  September,  rused  the  hopes 
of  the  Roysiuts,  and  procured  them 
reinforcements.  Moines  forthwith 
commenced  enacting  the  tyrant.  Not 
content  with  declaring  the  coasts  of  Ve¬ 
nezuela  in  a  state  of  blockade,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree,  denouncing  the  punish- 
mentof  death,  and  confiscation  of  goods, 
against  all  foreigners  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  insuigents,  or  in  any  way  em¬ 
ployed  under  them ;  subjecting  all  fo¬ 
reigners  who,  without  being  so  employ¬ 
ed,  should  land  in  tlie  country  during 
its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  to  three 
years’  hard  labour  at  the  public  woiks, 
and  the  confiscaticm  of  their  property ; 
and  allowing  persons  of  this  description 
only  eight  ^ys  to  quit  Maracaibo  and 
the  whole  Spanish  territory,  to  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  return  under 
pain  of  death. 

When  this  measure,  dictated  by  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  assistance  given  by  fo¬ 
reigners  to  the  cause  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dents,  was  made  known  to  the  naval 
commanders  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  that  station,  they 
joined  in  the  most  enei^tic  remon¬ 
strances  against  a  proce^ing  which 
they  justly  characterised  as  manifestly 
hostile  to  the  law  of  nations,  full  of 
wanton  and  barbarous  cruelty,  and  vio¬ 
lating  equally  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
those  of  humanity.  The  English  Ad¬ 
miral,  particularly,  insisted  on  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  such  English  property  and 
shipping  as  might  have  been  seized ; 


and  the  British  Goveimnent  having  ftd* 
towed  up  these  demands,  the  Spanish 
Cortes  consented  to  the  principle  of  in¬ 
demnity,  and  to  raipe  the  bk^kade  of 
the  coasts  of  Venezuela. 

Psau.~-Hitherto  the  army  of  San 
Martin  had  only  overrun  the  coasts  of 
the  immense  territory  of  Peru,  and  had 
conquered  little  more  than  the  capital 
and  its  environs.  The  Royalist  divi¬ 
sions,  which  bad  been  driven  into  the 
interior,  formed  a  total  of  from  12  to 
15,000  men,  spread  over  a  territory  of 
600  leagues  in  one  direction,  and  400 
iu  another,  under  Generals  Canterac 
in  Xanja,  Ramirez  in  Arequipa,  and 
Valdes  in  Upper  Peru ;  the  whole  being 
under  the  direction  of  General  La  Ser¬ 
na,  who  had  established  the  seat  of  the 
government  at  Cuzco. 

General  San  Martin,  already  oppres¬ 
sed  by  the  weight  of  the  dictatorial 
power,  which  he  had  assumed  under 
the  title  of  Protector,  found  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  raising  die  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  of  men  and  money.  In  this  situ¬ 
ation,  become  more  critical  by  his  rup¬ 
ture  with  Lord  Cochrane,  by  the  stag- 
natioo  of  commerce,  and  the  interrup¬ 
tion  in  working  the  mines,  he  caus^ 

^  proposals  for  a  loan  to  be  circulated  in 
London ;  and  such  is  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  English  capitalists,  that  it 
found  subecril^rs.  But  he  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  bis  power  some 
support ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  resol¬ 
ved  to  assemble  a  Congress,  reserving 
to  himself  the  power  of  naming  supple¬ 
mentary  deputies  for  those  provinces 
which  should  fail  to  elect  or  return  any; 
by  which  means  he  could  calculate  with 
certainty  upon  always  conunaading  a 
majority. 

The  opening  of  the  session,  original¬ 
ly  fixed  for  the  1st  of  May,  was  post¬ 
poned  till  the  month  of  ^ptember; 
and  in  the  meantime  San  Martin  uni¬ 
ted  with  himself  in  the  administration 
some  influential  personages  of  the  eoun- 
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tiy,  m  the  Marquit  of  Torro  Tagle,  ami 
founded  an  Order  of  the  Sun,  intended, 
like  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  France, 
to  reward  civil  and  military  merit but 
his  adminifltration,  which  in  its  apirit 
was  altogether  monarchical,  encounter¬ 
ed  much  opposition.  He  was  preparing 
to  set  out  to  the  army,  when  he  learned 
the  defeat  of  a  corps  of  S800  men, 
whom  General  Canterac  bad  surprised, 
near  Pisco,  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of 
April.  The  route  was  so  complete,  that 
the  Independents  lost  2000  men  and 
all  their  baggage ;  but  a  difference  of 
opinion  having  arisen  among  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Generals,  they  failed  to  pro6t 
by  their  success,  and  spent  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  campaign  in  inaction,  which 
afforded  San  Martin  an  opportunity  of 
raising  the  courage  of  his  party,  whom 
this  disaster  had  at  first  greatly  dispi¬ 
rited. 

Before  setting  out  for  the  interview 
at  Guayaquil,  he  had  placed  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Torre  Tagle  at  the  head  of  the 
^ministration;  but  on  his  return  to 
Callao,  on  the  29th  of  August,  an  en¬ 
tire  change  took  place.  Reports  ha¬ 
ving  been  very  generally  circulated,  that 
he  intended,  like  Iturbide,  to  usurp  the 
sovereign  power,  he  convoked  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Congress  for  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  on  which  day  he  published  a 
proclamation,  announcing  that,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  promise  he  bad  given, 
he  had  abdicated  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  Peru,  after  having  established 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  left  to  the  people  the  free 
choice  of  their  government.  Having 
carried  into  effect  this  extraonlinary  de¬ 
cision,  he  retired  to  Valparaiso,  whence 
he  was  soon  after  recalled  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  who  restored  to  him  nearly  the 
same  power  he  had  formerly  held,  but 
under  a  constitutional  form.  In  fact, 
the  Congress  enjoyed  little  credit ;  the 
])rovince8  of  Upper  Peru  remained 
faithful  to  the  mother  country ;  and  La 
Serna,  who  was  suspected  of  a  desire 


to  declare  himself  indepaadent,  ctm- 
tinued  to  tlireaten  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lima. 

Chili.— This  republic,  less  ttwbu- 
lent  than  the  others,  enjoyed  cosope- 
rative  tranquillity  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  O’Higgins,  one  cS  the 
triumvirate  by  wh^  Spanish  South 
America  is  governed.  Like  his  c<d- 
leagues,  he  had  caused  pnq>osal8  to  be 
made  in  London  for  a  loan  of  a  million 
Steriing,  and  had  likewise  resolved  to 
assemble  a  Congress,  composed  of  de¬ 
puties  from  the  eabUdos  the  towns, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  cimstitu- 
tion.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  on 
the  23d  of  July,  the  Supreme  Director 
pronounced  a  speech,  in  which  he  took 
a  review  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
experienced  by  the  new  republic,  and 
which  had  been  terminated  by  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Cbacabuco,  congratulated  the 
Chilians  on  the  result  of  his  labours  in 
their  cause,  and  concluded  by  resigning 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident.  As  had  been  probably  foreseen, 
however,  he  was  invested  anew  with 
the  dignity  of  Supreme  Director,  and 
the  assembly  continued  its  labours  un- 
dlr  his  superintendence. 

Buenos  Ayres  began,  after  long 
agitations,  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  tranquillity: 
but  its  power  was  reduced  to  the  limits 
of  its  own  territory.  The  interior  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  Upper  Peru,  had 
been  divided  between  two  parties,  each 
of  which  ruled  in  its  own  district  with 
absolute  independence.  But  of  all 
these,  Paraguay  presented  the  most 
singular  picture.  A  chief,  known  by 
no  other  name  that  of  Doctor  Francia, 
exercised  the  supreme,  civil,  military, 
religious,  and  judicial  authority,  in  all 
the  plenitude  of  sovereignty ;  the  ad¬ 
joining  states  respected  him,  and  he 
formed  in  that  country,  over  which  the 
Jesuits  had  established  so  singular  an 
empire,  between  the  provinces  of  La 
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FbUa,  the  Brazils,  aad  Peru,  a  barrier 
which  the  rerohitioaary  spirit  is  not 
likely  soon  to  transgress.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  that  tlie  famous  Artigas,  who 
some  time  ago  disappeared,  is  confined 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Doctor,  to  whom 
he  went  to  apply  for  assistance. 

During  the  year  it  had  passed  under 
the  Guvermnent  of  Martiu  Rodriguez, 
Buenos  Ayres  had  experienced  no  re¬ 
volutions  ;  confidence,  credit,  and  com¬ 
merce  had  returned.  Tlie  question  of 
a  confederacy  with  the  provinces,  of 
which  each  had  its  particular  Govern¬ 
ment,  continued,  however,  to  be  keen¬ 
ly  agitated.  The  provincial  Congress 


was  opened  on  tlie  1st  of  May,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Envoys  of  the  United 
States,  Portugal,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Co¬ 
lombia.  The  Congress  was  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  internal  ameliorations.  The 
budget  was  presented  on  the  let  of 
July,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
income  was  exactly  equal  to  the  expen¬ 
diture,  botli  being  1,064,880  dollars. 
An  amnesty  fur  all  political  offences 
was  propos^  and  carried  after  a  great 
deal  of  warm  discussion ;  but  less  than 
three  months  after,  a  conspiracy  having 
for  its  object  to  overthrow  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  iliscovered,  and  tlie  heads  of 
it  punislted. 
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Lord  Kiaedder. — 7^  Marquis  Londonderry ^The  Duke  de  Richtiieu. — 

Prince  Hardenberg. 


I.«ORD  Kinedder. — The  following  man  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Soot* 
memoir  of  this  eminent  and  accom*  land,  who,  during  a  long  period  of  years, 
plished  person  appeared  immediately  exercised  his  functions  at  the  ^lage 
after  his  death,  and  was  generally  un*  of  Muthill,  in  Perthshire,  in  the  centae 
derstood  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  his  of  a  rich  and  populous  neighbourhood, 
friend,  Mr  Hay  Donaldson,  writer  to  Mr  Erskine  was  descend^  from  the 
the  Signpt,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  family  of  Erskine  of  Pittodrie,  and  was 
weeks  the  time  of  his  Lordship’s  connected  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
death,  was  destined  to  follow  him  to  Drummond  id  the  house  Keltic,  with 
the  grave,  having  only  a  short  while  many  families  of  respectability  in  Perth- 
previous  to  bis  dissolution  attained  a  shire.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
situation  of  the  highest  importance ;  age,  leaving  an  orphan  family  of  two 
thus  completing  the  melancholy  paral-  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  is 
lei  between  him  and  his  distinguished  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  The 
fiiend.  second  for  many  years  611ed  the  distin- 

**  Lord  Kinedder  was  bom  in  1769.  guished  and  lucrative  station  of  Mem- 
He  was  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  the  ber  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Prince 
Reverend  William  Erskine,  a  clergy-  of  Wales’  Island.  The  only  daughter 
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became  tliewife,  and  is  now  the  widow 
of  the  right  honourable  Archibald  Col- 
quhoun  of  Killermont,  who  was  sue* 
cessively  Lord  Advocate  and  Lord 
Clerk  Register  of  Scotland. 

“  Lord  Kinedder  received  the  more 
important  parts  of  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  His  tutor  was 
the  ingenious,  but  unfortunate  Andrew 
Macdonald,  author  of  “  Vimonda”  and 
other  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  poe¬ 
try.  Lord  Kinedder  possessed  many 
unpublished  pieces  of  this  unhappy 
bard,  who  afterwards  died  in  London 
in  great  poverty.  His  pupil  was 
much  attached  to  his  memory,  and  used 
to  recite  his  poetry  with  much  feel¬ 
ing.  It  is  remembered  by  Lord  Ki- 
nedder’s  companions,  that  he  prosecu¬ 
ted  his  studies  in  every  department 
with  remarkable  assiduity  and  success. 
Tlie  exact  sciences,  however,  never  en¬ 
joyed  much  of  his  favour.  He  early 
aildicted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  clas¬ 
sical  and  polite  literatute.  These  pro* 
ved  a  delightful  resource  to  him  through 
life,  and  served  greatly  to  lighten  the 
toils  of  professional  labour.  Being  des¬ 
tined  to  the  Bar  by  the  friends  who 
superintended  his  education,  he  enjoy¬ 
ed,  at  Glasgow,  the  benefit  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Millar’s  instructions  on  general  ju¬ 
risprudence  and  public  law.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  be  was  originally  designed  for 
the  English  Bar;  at  least  he  spent 
some  time  in  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
where  he  had,  amongst  other  advanta¬ 
ges,  that  of  studying  elocution,  under 
tlie  celebrated  Mr  Walker.  These  in¬ 
structions  gave  the  young  student  the 
advantage  of  speaking  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  with  a  correctness  and  elegance 
which  was  then  little  known  at  the 
Scottish  Bar.  His  natural  taste  and 
teeling,  with  the  advantages  of  Mr 
Walker  8  lessons,  joined  to  a  sweet,  full, 
and  flexible  voice,  rendered  him  a  beau¬ 
tiful  reader  as  well  as  a  fine  speaker,  and 
he  was  always  willing  to  contribute  his 
powers  to  the  amusement  of  the  social 


circle.  His  studies  in  the  municipal 
law  of  his  own  country  were  afterwards 
more  fully  assisted  by  the  lectures  of 
the  eminent  Professor  Hume,  whose 
retirement  from  the  chair  of  Scottish 
Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
has  lately  been  the  subject  of  such  ge¬ 
neral  regret. 

“  Lord  Kinedder  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1790.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
the  junior  members  of  that  profession, 
that  to  be  admitted  an  advocate,  is  far 
from  being  necessarily  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  professional  life.  -  Many 
young  men  of  learning  and  talents,  and 
who  ultimately  attain  to  the  highest 
eminence,  are  doomed  to  pass  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  in  a  total  vacuity  of 
eumloyment.  Lord  Kinedder’s  lot  was 
different.  A  fortunate  accident  brought 
him  from  the  beginning  into  full  em¬ 
ployment  as  an  advocate.  He  had 
early  obtained  the  notice  and  friendship 
of  Mr  Robert  Mackintosh,  an  aged  and 
acute  lawyer,  who  at  that  time  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  management  of  the  ve¬ 
ry  extensive  and  complicated  affairs  of 
the  York-Buildings  Company.  An  im¬ 
portant  law-suit,  in  which  the  Compa¬ 
ny  was  a  party,  and  which  engaged  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  public  at¬ 
tention,  was  then  about  to  be  beard  in 
presence  of  the  whole  Court.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  indisposition,  or  some  o- 
ther  impediment,  the  counsel  who  w'as 
to  open  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  w'as  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  his  brief.  Mr  Mackintosh 
had  so  much  confidence  in  the  talents 
and  judgment  of  his  young  friend,  that 
he  at  once  offered  him  this  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself.  MrErskine 
undertook  this  perilous  duty  with  the 
utmost  diffidence  and  hesitation ;  but 
he  performed  it  in  a  manner  which  am¬ 
ply  justified  the  opinion  of  his  patron. 
His  opening  speech  on  that  occasion  is 
remembered  to  this  day,  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  successful  first  ap  ¬ 
pearances  that  ever  had  been  made  in 
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a  Scottish  court.  FVom  that  time  em¬ 
ployment  flowed  in  upon  the  young 
lawyer  ;  and  during  many  successive 
years,  be  was  incessantly  engaged  in. 
those  laborious  duties  which  constitute 
the  employment  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scottish  Bar. 

“  In  1806,  when  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr  Colquhoun,  was  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Advocate,  Mr  Erskine 
accepted  the  oflice  of  one  of  his  Advo- 
cates-depute.  He  was  then  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  practice  than  gentlemen  usu¬ 
ally  are  who  are  appointed  to  that  of¬ 
fice  :  and  having,  in  the  course  of  his 
varied  employment  at  the  Bar,  fre¬ 
quently  practised  in  the  Supreme  Cri¬ 
minal  Court,  be  brought  with  him  to 
his  new  office  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
criminal  practice,  and  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  rules  of  criminal 
law,  Avhich  rendered  him  eminently 
useful  as  a  Cronm  lawyer.  Even  long 
after  he  had  wased  to  bold  that  office, 
his  knowledge  was  frequently  of  much 
service  to  his  successors.  Amid  the 
various  subjects  cft  regret  which  crowd 
upon  his  surviving  friends,  it  is  one 
both  to  them  and  to  the  country,  that 
Lord  Kinedder  did  not  live  to  obtain 
a  seat  on  the  Justiciary  Bench.  His 
acute  feelings,  his  great  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety,  and  professional  acquaintance 
with  criminal  jurisprudence,  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  been  there  display¬ 
ed  to  the  utmost  atlvantage. 

“  Some  years  before,  Mr  Erskine 
had  been  appointed  Principal  Commis¬ 
sary  of  Glasgow ;  and  he  afterwards 
exchanged  the  office  of  Advocate-de- 
pute  for  tliat  of  Sheriff  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  The  remoteness  of  these 
districts  did  not  prevent  him  from  per¬ 
forming  his  duty  towards  tliem  most 
faithfully  and  conscientiously.  In  fact, 
he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  these  islands,  and  frequently 
visited  them,  passing  many  weeks  both 
in  Orkney  and  in  Shetland.  He  restored 
a  regular  system  in  the  administration 


of  justice,  which,  in  Orkney  at  least, 
bad  begun  to  be  lost  sight  of.  He  sug¬ 
gested  many  local  improvements,  whi^ 
were  execute<l  under  his  direction  ; 
and  through  his  influence,  Lemdck,  the 
capital  of  Shetland,  and  Uie  important 
village  of  Stromness,  in  Orkney,  were 
erected  into  boroughs ;  and  at  present, 
some  very  important  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  Orkney  are  under  the 
consideration  of  the  highest  authorities, 
which  his  zealous  exertions,  in  the  last 
montliH  of  his  life,  were  employed  in 
maturing.  For  this  purpose,  and  when 
his  official  connection  with  the  islands 
had  ceased  by  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench,  he  umkertook  a  voyage  to  Ork¬ 
ney,  an<l  with  much  care  and  pains, 
composed  a  report  on  the  state  the 
district,  on  certain  important  particu¬ 
lars,  which  is  now  under  consideratiqp 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

“  Mr  Erskine  was  married,  in  1800, 
to  Eupbemia,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Robison,  ^ofessor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
bui^h ;  and  this  object  of  his  choice 
w'as  worthy  of  her  highly-distinguished 
and  excellent  father.  To  manners  the 
most  amiable  and  gentle,  she  united  a 
strength  of  understanding,  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  a  degree  ^  general  in¬ 
formation,  rarely  met  with  in  one  of  her 
sex.  lliese  qualities  served  to  draw 
still  closer  the  ordinary  ties  of  conjugal 
affection,  and  rendered  Mrs  Erskine  the 
intelligent  and  constant  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  her  husband.  Their  tastes 
were  so  congenial,  that  he  took  a  great 
pleasure  in  reading  to  her,  and  listened 
M'ith  much  satisfaction  to  her  observa¬ 
tions  and  criticiAms — particularly  on  all 
works  of  imagination,  poetry,  or  the 
belles  lettres,  which  constituted  their 
favourite  studies. 

“  'fhey  lived  in  this  htmpy  manner 
till  the  year  1819,  when  Mr  Erskine 
was  deprived  of  this  amiable  and  ac- 
romplishcd  woman,  by  a  disease  which 
cut  her  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  It 
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may  be  easily  supposed,  that,  to  a  per¬ 
son  of  his  extreme  sensibiKty  and  do¬ 
mestic  habits,  this  was  the  most  serere 
blow  that  could  have  been  inflicted. 
It  sunk  deeply  into  his  heart,  and, 
from  that  period,  his  health  be^n  to 
fiecKne.  His  looks,  whkdi  bad  hither¬ 
to  been  more  juvenile  than  is  usual  at 
his  age,  became  much  altered,  and  the 
stooping  of  his  shoulders,  with  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  active  exertions,  marked 
that  his  frame  had  undei^ne  a  consi¬ 
derable  shock.  It  was  not  in  bis  na¬ 
ture  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  friends  ;  but,  from  this  pe¬ 
riod,  most  of  them  observed  with  pun, 
that  he  (Hily  endured  the  mirth,  to 
which  be  had  formerly  often  contribu¬ 
ted,  and  which  be  had  always  enjoyed. 
From  this  time,  too,  be  became  more  in¬ 
different  to  the  labours  of  his  profession, 
and  more  desirous  to  bestow  bis  atten¬ 
tion  chiefly  on  the  education  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  on  his  literary  studies.  His 
wife  had  brought  him  nine  children, 
of  whom  six  are  still  alive. 

“  In  January  1822,  upon  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  his  friend  Lord  Balmuto,  Mr 
Erskine  was  appointed  a  senator  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  and  as  junior  judge, 
permanent  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills. 
The  duties  of  that  office  he  performed 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  winter  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  following  summer  session, 
in  a  manner  which  served  to  show  to 
the  Court  and  to  the  public  how  much 
they  have  lost  by  his  premature  death. 
As  Judge  in  the  Bill-Chamber,  he  al¬ 
lowed  parties  to  have  access  to  him  at 
all  times ;  and  when  their  cases  appear¬ 
ed  of  an  urgent  kind,  he  never  failed, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  whatever  personal 
inconvenience,  to  give  them  dispatch. 
8itting  as  a  Judge  in  the  Outer-House, 
his  conduct  was  distinguished  by  the 
most  perfwt  urbanity  to  the  lawyers 
and  practitioners,  and  by  the  closest 
attention  to  the  pleadings. 

“  His  friends  for  some  time  hoped 
that  the  sense  of  having  attained  a 


sphere  of  dignified  duties  correspond- 
to  bh  age  and  professional  standing, 
might  awaken  Lord  Kinedder  to  hap¬ 
pier  views,  as  it  certainly  stimulate 
him  to  more  active  exertion.  But 
even  the  gratification  arising  from  pre¬ 
ferment  was  alloyed  by  the  recollection 
ffiat  **  be  was  solitary,  and  could  not 
impart  it and  warned,  doubtless,  by 
the  mysterious  intimations  for  which 
medical  men  have  neither 'name  nor 
cure,  be  expressed  repeatedly  his  con¬ 
viction  that  his  life  would  be  shortly 
closed. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  session,  some  of 
his  friends  observed  that  his  health 
appeared  to  be  impaired,  though  the 
symptoms  were  of  little  importance  ; 
but  on  Sunday  the  11th  of  August,  he 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which 
in  three  days  deprived  his  family  of  the 
most  affectionate  of  parents,  and  society 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three. 

**  Of  Lord  Kinedder’s  character  as 
a  man,  the  leading  features  were  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  inflexible  integrity, 
and  a  feeling,  sometimes  perhaps  car¬ 
ried,  if  that  be  possible,  to  excess,  of 
scorn  and  contempt  for  whatever  was 
mean  or  base.  Witn  these  stronger  qua¬ 
lities  of  intellect,  were  united  a  gentle¬ 
ness,  kindness,  and  simplicity,  which 
were  almost  feminine,  and  a  mind  so 
much  alive  to  the  impulse  of  feeling, 
that  perliaps  there  never  lived  a  man 
(possessed  of  all  the  qualities  which  dig¬ 
nify  mankind)  so  easily  moved  to  smiles 
or  tears.  The  latter  were  excited,  not 
merely  by  melancholy  or  aflecting  im¬ 
pressions,  but  by  the  narration  ac¬ 
tions  of  high  virtue  and  generosity,  and 
even  by  the  grand  or  l^utiful  scenes 
of  external  nature.  While  a  party  of 
his  friends  were  vying  with  each  other 
to  express  their  admiration  of  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  Spar-Cave  in  the 
Isle  of'  Skye,  he  was  observed  to  sit 
down  apart  and  shed  tears  of  rapture. 
Many  live  to  attest  the  constancy  of 
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bis  friendabiiN ;  uul  k  is  melandioly 
to  reflect,  that  he,  who  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  fell  a  victim  to  a  most  unfounded 
calumny,  was  the  slowest  to  give  ear 
to  scandal  of  any  sort,  and  the  readiest 
and  boldest  vindicator,  when  it  affected 
the  character  of  an  absent  fnend.  The 
intimacies  be  formed,  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Bar,  generally  continued 
unbroken  till  his  death  ;  and  the  circle 
of  those  friends  comprehends  almost 
every  one  of  those  names  which  are 
now  so  distinguished  in  the  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  literature  of  Scotland.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  the  warmest  and  most 
confidential  attachment  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  him  and  an  author,  whom  uni¬ 
versal  sufinige  has  long  placed  high  in 
British  literature.  The  beautiful  ver¬ 
ses,  addressed  to  him  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  a  prefieure  to  one  of  the  Cantos 
of  Marmion,  are  a  pleasing  illustration 
of  the  footing  upon  which  these  excel¬ 
lent  persons  so  long  lived  with  each 
other. — Forgiveness  of  injuries  was  an¬ 
other  distinguiitiied  tnut  of  Lord  Kined- 
der’s  character ;  he  hardly  ever  was 
known  to  harbour  resentment,  even  for 
an  hour ;  and  although  bred  to  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  does  not  lead  to  favour¬ 
able  impressions  of  mankind,  it  must 
be  recorded  amongst  his  merits  or  his 
foibles,  that  he  was  but  too  partial  to 
the  merits  of  his  fnends,  and  too  un¬ 
willing  (in  a  worldly  point  of  view)  to 
investigate  and  condemn  the  motives 
of  those  who  acted  towards  him  un¬ 
kindly.  It  may  also  be  mentioned, 
that,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the 
principles  of  Mr  Pitt,  the  subject  of  our 
remarks  entertained  none  of  that  bitter¬ 
ness  of  spirit  which  enters  so  frequent¬ 
ly  into  political  differences.  On  the 
contrary,  among  Lord  Kinedder’s most 
intimate  friends,  several  are  to  be  num¬ 
bered  who  entertained  very  different 
views  of  national  policy,  without  their 
mutual  regard  experiencing  either  cold¬ 
ness  or  interruption.  The  last  pecu¬ 


liarity  which  shall  be  mentioned,  is  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  shyness  and 
diffidence  in  aU  that  concerned  his  own 
interest.  Though  the  member  of  a  pro- 
feesion,  whose  honours  and  rewinds 
are  generally  disposed  of  by  influence. 
Lord  Kinedder  never  was  known  to 
ask  a  favour  for  himself.  It  was  other¬ 
wise  when  he  bad  to  solicit  fw  a  friend; 
then  be  was  the  most  persevering  and 
importunate  of  suitors. 

**  His  professioaal  learning  was  ra¬ 
ther  extensive  than  profound.  But  if 
he  did  not  carry  about  with  him,  on 
all  occasions,  that  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  /oHtet  jtarit,  and  with  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  municipal  law,  which  so 
eminently  distinguish  some  of  his  bre¬ 
thren,  no  one  knew  better  where  to 
find  whatever  information  was  wanting 
on  the  law  of  a  case  ;  nor,  when  found, 
was  better  able  to  apply  it  powerfully 
and  effectively. 

«  The  task  of  preparing  written  plead¬ 
ings,  was,  after  a  few  years  of  labori¬ 
ous  practice,  always  irksome  to  him. 
But  his  papers  rarely  bore  the  maiks 
of  the  distaste  with  which  they  were 
prepared.  They  generally  consisted 
of  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  the 
facts,  in  which  nothing  was  omitted 
that  bore  upon  the  issue;  while  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  appeared  to  him  su¬ 
perfluous  were  unsparingly  rejected. 
His  argument  was  clearly,  concisely, 
and  often  elegantly  stated ;  and  his  au¬ 
thorities,  in  cases  of  law,  were  always 
apt  and  weighty.  His  own  inclination, 
however,  1^  nim  to  prefer  the  othet 
branch  of  his  profession — that  of  viva 
voce  pleadings.  As  a  debater,  his  elo¬ 
cution  was  just  and  correct ;  his  dic¬ 
tion  was  fluent  and  copious,  often  ve¬ 
hement,  often  eloquent.  In  cases  which 
particularly  affected  bis  own  feelings, 
he  has  seldom  been  excelled  in  pat^- 
tic  and  vigorous  declamation.  Ilia  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  jury,  on  behalf  of  Dr  Ca- 
hill,  tried  in  1812,  for  killing  a  brother 
officer  in  a  duel,  will  long  be  remem- 
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bered  as  a  striking  specimen  of  forensic 
eloquence. 

**  It  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that,  from  the  period  of  his  academical 
education,  lie  deroted  himself  to  the 
coltivmtion  of  classical  and  polite  lite¬ 
rature.  To  these  pursuits  he  constant¬ 
ly  returned,  as  often  as  the  vacations 
of  the  Court,  or  other  occasional  in¬ 
tervals  of  leisure,  afforded  him  o|)por- 
tunities.  Although  he  never  appeared 
before  the  world  as  an  author,  yet  his 
literary  character  is  not  undeserving  of 
a  separate  notice.  The  value  of  his 
opinions  u{ran  literary  subjects  was 
duly  ^preciated  by  those  distinguish¬ 
ed  friends  who  have  added  so  much 
lustre  to  the  literary  reputation  of 
Edinburgh.  His  critical  judgments 
were  sometimes  fastidious,  but  aln’ays 
correct.  His  taste  was  refined  by  con¬ 
stant  exercne  in  the  study  of  the  best 
ancient  and  romlern  authors ;  and  if  he 
could  have  overcome  his  constitutional 
diffidence,  and  bis  extreme  dislike  of 
subjecting  himself  to  the  annoyance  of 
invidious  criticism,  he  might  have  ta¬ 
ken  his  place,  as  an  original  author, 
with  the  most  cmineat  of  his  literary 
friends. 

^  With  the  Muses  he  was  not  un¬ 
acquainted.  A  very  brief  specimen  of 
bis  powers  as  a  poet  has  found  its  way 
to  the  press,  and  may  serve  to  show 
what  be  might  have  accomplished  in 
poetry,  had  his  leisure  and  inclination 
penaitted.  This  is  his  Additional 
Stanzas  to  Collins’s  Ode  on  the  Super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Highlands,”  which  has 
been  pronounced  by  h^h  authority  to 
be  altogether  worthy  of  the  beautiful, 
though  imperfect  poem,  to  which  they 
have  been  attached.  While  the  author¬ 
ship  of  “  The  Bridal  of  Triermain”  re- 
inainetl  a  secret,  Mr  Erskine  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  almost  undivided  reputation 
of  its  author.  That  secret  has  long 
been  disclosed.  His  connexion  with 
the  work  consisted,  it  is  believed,  in 
contributing  the  preface,  and  writing 


the  observations  upon  it  hi  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review. ' 

**  Lord  Khiedder  was  in  person  of 
middle  stature,  and  well,  though  not 
strongly  made.  His  complexion  was 
fair,  with  l^ht  eyes,  and  uiKmnmonly 
pleasing  features,  which  expressed  at 
once  the  vivacity  of  talent,  and  the 
kimlKness  of  affection.  In  general  so¬ 
ciety,  he  was  rather  reserved  and  si¬ 
lent  :  but,  in  more  select  circles,  few 
brought  so  much  to  be  enjoyeil,  none 
came  more  willing  to  be  delisted.  As 
his  own  manners  were  uncommonly 
correct,  he  uw  almost  festidiousVy  in¬ 
tolerant  of  the  slightest  breach  of  pro¬ 
priety  in  others,  and  would  not  allow 
even  the  ignorance  or  inexperience  of 
the  party  offending  to  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  least  indecorum. 

**  But  no  person  could  be  entirely 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  Lord 
Kineilder,  who  had  not  frequently  seen 
him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  It 
was  in  that  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  that 
his  amiable  qualities  were  indeed  most 
conspicuous.  It  was  his.  happy  lot, 
that  the  partner  of  his  affections  pos¬ 
sessed  tastes,  and  feelings,  and  talents, 
exactly  congenial  with  his  own ;  and  it 
was  delightful  for  those  who  habitually 
enjoyed  their  domestic  society,  to  see 
them  at  one  time  indulging  in  those 
intellectual  gratifications  which  were 
so  dear  to  both,  and  at  another  devo¬ 
ting  themselves  to  the  moral  education 
of  a  young  and  promising  family.  She, 
alas !  was  too  soon  taken  from  him. 
But  this  bereavement  only  bound  him 
the  more  closely  to  bis  children.  From 
that  time  he  felt  little  happiness  except 
in  their  society;  and  the  reverential 
and  affectionate  fondness  with  which 
they  listened  to  his  counsels,  always 
appeared  to  bestow  as  much  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  upon  the  fond  father,  as  human 
nature  is  capable  of  receiving." 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
— The  Right  Honourable  Robert  Stew- 
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art,  Hpcond  Marquk  of  Londonderry, 
wa8  bom  at  Uie  bunily-manaion,  Mount 
Stewart,  in  the  county  of  Down,  on  the 
18th  of  June  1769.  He  was  the  old¬ 
est  surriving  sun  of  Hubert,  the  first 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  by  Lady 
Sarah  Frances  Seymour,  sister  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  Hertford.  During  two 
Parliaments,  his  father  represented  the 
munty  of  Down  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  wtM  successirely  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignities  of  Baron  Lon¬ 
donderry  in  1789,  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh  hi  1795,  Earl  of  Londonderry  in 
17M,  and  finally  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry  in  1816.  He  was  twice  married. 
By  the  first  marriage  he  had  two  sons, 
Alexander  Francis,  who  died  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  the  sulject  of  this  no¬ 
tice;  but  by  the  second,  with  Lady 
Frances  Pratt,  daughter  of  the  great 
Ix)rd  Camden,  he  had  eleven  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  the  present  Marquis, 
and  five  daughters,  still  survive.  His 
Lordship’s  fomily  was  a  junior  branch 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Lennox,  and 
first  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
James  1. 

The  subject  of  tliis  notice  received 
his  early  education  at  Armagh,  under 
Archdeacon  Hurrock,  and  at  seventeen 
wras  entered  of  St  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  of  his  progress  in  hb  stu¬ 
dies  nothing  has  been  told,  probably 
because  there  was  nothing  to  tell,  'fhe 
tmth  is,  that  lie  possessed  no  taste 
whatever  fur  literary  pursuits,  and  that, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent 
life,  he  was  never  known  to  refer,  in 
illustration  of  the  topics  he  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  discussing,  to  any  printed 
iKMik,  or  to  quote  from  any  work  of 
imagination  or  science.  After  remain¬ 
ing  for  the  usual  time  at  the  L^niversi- 
ty,  he  set  out  on  the  grand  tour,,  at 
that  time  considered  the  indispensidile 
complement  of  a  young  nobleman’s 
education,  and,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  entered  on  that  politi¬ 
cal  career  which  was  destined  to  be  so 
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successful.  He  commenced  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  popular  principles,  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  Whig  and  Reform  clubs,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  became  an  United 
Irishman.  On  his  father’s  promotion 
to  the  peeram  in  1789,  he  avaiTed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
county  of  Down,  in  which  the  family 
estates  lay,  and  where  their  infhience 
could  be  exerted  with  tlie  greatest  pro¬ 
bability  of  success.  'The  electimi  was 
fiercely  contested,  but  at  length  ended 
in  his  favour,  by  means  of  vehement 
pretensions  to  patriotism,  and  a  sa¬ 
crifice,  it  is  said,  of  not  less  than 
L.  30,000.  It  is  known  that,  on  this 
occasion,  be  rave  a  written  pledge  on 
the  hustings  that  he  would  support  the 
cause  of  Parliamentary  reform ;  but  be 
afterwards  declared,  that  the  extension 
of  the  elective  fnmehise  to  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  Catholic  cottagers,  accomplish¬ 
ed  all  that  he  had  ever  contemplated 
as  expedient  or  practicable  in  the  way 
of  reform. 

Having  thus  obtained  bis  seat,  be 
did  not  long  remain  a  silent  member. 
His  maiden  speech,  which  was  delivered 
on  the  question,  whether  Ireland  bad 
a  right  to  trade  with  India,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  monopoly  of  the  British 
East  India  Company,  has  not  been  pre¬ 
served,  but  it  IS  said  to  have  beeb  fa¬ 
vourably  noticed  by  Lord  Charlmnmit,  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  coneCt 
taste.  For  a  few  se^ons,  Mr  Stewart 
voted  generally  with  the  opposhion; 
but  there  was  a  lukewarmness  in  his 
support,  a  cautious  desii^  to  avoid 
countenancing  any  measures  which 
might  call  down  the  direct  displeasure 
of  the  Court,  in  short,  an  alternate  co¬ 
quetting  between  the  party  in  power 
and  their  opponents,  which  plainly  in¬ 
dicated,  that  he  only  waited  for  a  bene¬ 
ficial  opportunity  to  desert  the  popular 
cause,  and  that  reform  which  he  had 
given  a  written  pledge  to  support.  He 
did  not  long  remain  suspended  between- 
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the  hearen  of  office,  and  the  earthly  in¬ 
significance  of  enacting  the  part  of  a 
fourth  or  fifth-rate  declaimer  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition.  On  the  recall  of 
Earl  Htawilliam,  who  bad  been  avow¬ 
edly  sent  with  the  olive  branch,  but 
whose  measures  of  conciliation  had 
met  with  such  unaccountable  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  most 
confidently  looked  for  support,  Earl 
Camden  was  appointed  Viceroy,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  Mr 
Stewart,  now,  in  consequence  of  bis 
father’s  advancement  to  a  higher  grade 
of  tlie  peerage,  become  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary,  vacated  by  Mr  Pelham, 
who  had  returned  to  England  in  dis¬ 
gust.  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
accession  to  office,  his  principles  had 
undergone  a  thorough  change,  or  rather 
he  had  shaken  off  the  mask,  which  he 
had  found  it  convenient  to  assume,  and 
returned  to  the  hereditary  principles  of 
his  family,  from  which,  it  is  but  justice 
to  add,  he  never  afterwards  swerved. 
To  adopt  Lord  Charlemont’s  phrase,  he 
was  now  completely  “  be-Pitted.” 
From  this  period  till  the  completion  of 
the  Union,  the  administration  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  attended  with  a  succession  of 
difficulties,  which  it  required  both  wis¬ 
dom  and  firmness  to  overcome. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Noble  Lord  played  a  conspicuous  and 
active  part,  was  the  Irish  rebellion. 
The  Secretary  was  the  visible  and  act¬ 
ing  arm  of  the  Government ;  and  on 
him  the  odium  of  all  that  was  done  by 
the  Council  above,  and  the  fanatical 
and  blood-thirsty  satellites  beneath,  fell 
with  undue  oppression.  Among  other 
charges  brought  against  him,  he  has  been 
accused  of  encoiuaging  the  system  of 
torture,  frequently  inflicted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  confession ;  but  it  is 


now  well  known,  that  it  was  not  with 
the  Secretary,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
the  British  officers  and  soldiers  then 
in  Ireland,  that  these  cruelties  orim- 
nated;  it  was  with  the  fanatics  of  the 
Orange  faction,  who  gave  a  loose  to 
such  excesses,  under  a  dreadful,  yet 
not  altogether  unnatural  thirst  of  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  horrid  atrocities  which 
bad  been  perpetrated  in  every  part  of 
the  South  of  Ireland*.  Many  effi¬ 
cient  offices  connected  with  Govern¬ 
ment  were  filled  by  Orangemen ;  and 
the  Yeomanry,  without  whose  aid  the 
Government  would  have  been  altoge¬ 
ther  unable  to  maintain  its  groimd,  ge¬ 
nerally  belonged  to  that  faction.  To 
restrain  the  excesses  of  men  engaged 
in  a  desperate  politico-religious  conflict, 
and  who  were  themselves  exposed  to 
the  most  dreadful  hazards,  was  impos¬ 
sible  ;  while  the  executive,  obliged  to 
act  through  their  means,  and  in  the  first 
instance  destitute  of  a  commanding 
military  force,  was  reduced  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  investing  them  with  discre¬ 
tionary  powers,  which  they  had  every 
human  temptation  to  abuse.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Government,  which  exerted 
its  whole  influence  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  was  not 
in  a  situation  to  enforce  any  thing,  un¬ 
til  Lord  Cornwallis’s  arrival,  a’ith  mili¬ 
tary  reinforcements,  placed  him  in  a 
situation  to  command  where  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  vainly  supplicated.  An 
outcry,  which  has  not  yet  ceased,  was 
raised  by  his  enemies  against  Lord 
Castlereagh,  for  conniving  at,  and  even 
participating  in  these  enormities  ;  and 
the  public  voice  has,  on  some  occasions, 
re-echoed  these  calumnies.  But  it  is 
due  to  historical  truth,  no  less  than  to 
the  memory  of  a  man,  who,  in  all  the 
private  and  domestic  relations  of  life, 
exhibited  a  character  the  most  amiable 


*  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1796,  it  was  calculated  that  more  than  a  thousand  of 
tlie  friends  of  Government  had  fallen  by  private  assassination. 
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and  endearing,  to  state,  that  nothing  that  of  his  unnamed  accusers?  Men 
calculated  to  criminate  him  has  erer  who  have  shared  in  repeated  pardons, 
issued  from  any  respectable  source,  and  bid  their  degraded  heads  under  a 
and  that,  though  a  great  deal  was  al-  general  amnesty,  now  advance  to  revile 
leged,  nothing  has  ever  been  proved,  the  individual  to  whom  they  owe  their 
It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  this  was  despicable  lives.  A  pardoned  traitor, 
the  only  topic  which  ever  ruffled  him  a  forgotten  incendiary,  a  wretch  who 
in  debate,  and  that  an  imputation  escap^  the  gallows,  and  screened  him- 
throarn  out  upon  him  from  the  opposi-  self  in  humble  safety  only  by  the  cle- 
tion  benches,  for  his  share  in  Irish  po>  mency  of  my  noble  fnend,  is  now  to  be 
litics  at  this  unhappy  period,  instantly  produced  as  the  chief  witness  for  hia 
called  the  blood  into  his  cheeks,  and  conviction.  K  the  Legislature  has  con- 
drew  forth  such  an  answer  as  apprized  seated  to  bury  in  darkness  the  crimes 
the  assailant  that  be  was  treading  upon  of  rebellion,  is  it  too  much  that  rebels, 
more  delicate  and  perilous  ground  than  after  twenty  years,  should  foigive  the 
that  of  ordinary  political  contention,  crime  of  having  been  forgiven  r” 
Indignation  at  a  charge  of  the  blackest  At  the  peri^  in  question,  the  state 
and  Bsost  atrocious  character,  is  thus  of  the  Irisn  Government  was  eminent- 
charitably  construed  into  the  evident  ly  perilous.  While  the  insurrection 
consciousness  of  criminality ;  and  the  was  confined  to  unconnected  and  tem- 
warmth  with  which  an  innocent  man  porary  explosiorts,  it  bad  been  possible 
repels  a  foul  slander,  considered  as  to  meet  it  with  the  small  force  of  mill- 
proof  that  the  traducer  has  hit  the  pro-  tia,  fencibles,  and  regular  troops,  which 
per  mark.  By  this  inverted  species  had  been  deemed  suiSicient  for  the  de- 
of  logic,  backed  by  the  affidavits  of  fence  of  Ireland ;  but  when  the  rebel 
some  wretches  who  had  dabbled  deep-  force  bad  been  consolidated,  and  in 
ly  in  the  crimes  of  that  unfortunate  pe-  some  measure  organized,  the  Govem- 
riod,  and  been  pardoned  or  foigotten,  ment  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
has  this  accusation  been  alone  support-  great  simultaneous  effort  which  the 
ed.  But  it  is  not  true  that  insinua-  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  known 
tions  of  this  kind  “  ruffled”  his  Lord-  to  have  in  contemplation.  Little  aid 
ship’s  temper  “  in  debate,”  or  called  was  to  be  expected  from  England ;  for 
the  blood  into  his  cheeks ;  for,  on  the  the  inadequate  military  force  of  the  em- 
occasion  when  the  cruelties  practised  pire,  at  that  time,  had  been  so  grievous- 
during  his  Irish  administration  were  ly  misapplied,  as  to  be  utterly  unavail- 
most  directly  and  openly  brought  for-  iffile  for  ^  protection  of  Irehmd.  The 
ward  in  the  British  Parliament,  (twenty  Irish  Government  had,  therefore,  no 
years  subsequent  to  the  period  when  alternative  but  to  rouse  a  sectarian  feel- 
tbese  cruelties  were  said  to  have  been  ing  among  the  Protestants,  and  throw 
inflicted,)  his  Lordship  was  accu-  itself  in  the  arms  of  that  party  of  whose 
sed  of  having  “  smiled  at  their  re-  loyalty  it  was  assured.  Unable  to  de- 
cital 1  did  indeed  smile  at  the  fend  those,  upon  whom  it  relied  for  its 
imputation,”  said  he,  **  for  though  I  own  safety,  the  Government  could  not, 
felt  it  to  be  one  most  abhorrent  to  my  with  much  justice  or  propriety,  dictate 
nature,  it  is  also  one  so  remote  from  the  mode  in  which  the  Protestants  were 
truth,  tliat  I  treat  it  with  contempt.”  to  defend  themselves.  When  the  Rebel- 
What,”  said  Mr  Canning,  in  the  lion  broke  out,  therefore,  it  necessarily 
course  of  the  same  debate,  and  in  allu-  assumed  the  character  of  a  politico-re- 
sion  to  this  chaige,  what  is  the  situa-  ligious  civil  war  of  the  most  savage 
tion  of  my  noble  friend,  compared  with  kmd.  On  the  side  of  the  Rebels,  it 
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mu  indeed  a  war  ad  intemecwnem  ; 
(Ni  tliat  of  the  Protestants,  it  was  more 
barliarous  than  sanguinary.  Under 
these  circumstances,  beliering  that  the 
insurrection  might  be  successfully  re¬ 
sisted,  or  at  least  checked,  by  seinng 
the  arms  of  the  insurgents,  and  feeling 
that  to  disarm  was  mrtre  wise,  as  well 
ns  itiore  humane,  than  to  destroy,  the 
Irish  Magistrates  and  Yeomanry  had 
recourse  to  flogging  as  the  means  of 
extorting  a  discovery  of  the  secret  ma- 
ga/ines  of  arms  which  the  Rebels  had 
prepared.  Much  a  practice  is  not  jiisti- 
fialile  upon  the  principles  of  British 
law,  which  awards  the  punisliment  of 
flagellation  for  offeilces  of  a  character 
very  different  from  treason  ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  rash  and  imwarrant- 
able  to  assert,  that  this  method  6f  ex¬ 
torting  confession  (not  evidence,  be  it 
observed)  was  never  cruelly  or  unjust¬ 
ly  employed.  But  it  has  been  alleged  in 
extenuation,  and  never,  except  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  contradicted,  that  the  infliction 
of  stripes  was  inrarialdy  successful  in  e- 
liciting  information  of  the  most  criminal 
practices,  or  of  secret  depdts  of  arms 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  Government.  Be 
all  these  things  as  they  may,  however, 
lA>rd  Castlereagh  can  scarcely  be  held 
accountable  for  a  practice  which,  whe¬ 
ther  guilty  or  innocent,  commenced  be¬ 
fore  his  accession  to  {rawer;  which 
ought  pro|>erly  to  be  considered  as  the 
act  of  private  (rarsons,  availing  them¬ 
selves,  during  a  time  of  anarchy,  of  all 
means,  legal  or  illegtd,  for  their  own 
defence  ;  which  the  Government,  even 
if  they  had  betm  so  disjrased,  probably 
had  it  not  in  their  power  altogether  to 
abolish  ;  and  which,  however  repug¬ 
nant  it  may  be  to  the  feelings  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  fiee  and  enlightened  people, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  schemes,  the 
consequent  frustration  of  tvhich,  ulti¬ 
mately  saved  the  needless  effusion  of 
hloo«l,  of  which,  God  knows,  enough 
u'as  unavoidably  shed. 


The  Marquis  Cornwallis  succeeded 
to  the  Viceroyalty  in  June  1798,  and 
continued  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Chief  Secretary ;  but  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Noble  Marquis,  the  rebel¬ 
lion  had  in  effect  been  sufipreaeed  by 
the  exertions  of  the  yeomanry ;  and  his 
Ixmiship,  having  brought  with  him  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  troops, 
found  himself  called  U(ran,  not  to  con¬ 
tend  with  a  daring  ami  desperate  ene¬ 
my  in  the  field,  but  ratiterpareere  $ub~ 
jertiH,  to  extend  mercy  to  tm  vanquish¬ 
ed,  and  to  restrain  the  conquerors, /xMf 
jmgnam  et  cerdetu,  h  om  satiating  with 
fresh  victims  their  furious  appetite  for 
revenge.  The  rebellion  was  followed 
by  the  Union,  which  the  En^ish  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  only  possible  means  of 
saving  Ireland,  and  of  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  i^amity.  The 
share  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  in 
bringing  about  that  event  is  well  known, 
llie  policy  of  the  measure  itself  is  much 
less  doubtful  than  the  means  by  which  it 
was  effected,  and  which  were  indeed 
worthy  of  all  condemnation.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  gentry  were  assailed  by  the  most 
gross  and  flagrant  bribery  ;  while  the 
Catholics  were  made  the  dupes  of  one 
of  the  most  scandalous  delusions  ever 
practised.  It  is  impossible  to  acquit 
Lord  ('astlereagh  of  sharing,  in  common 
with  Mr  Pitt,  the  guilt  of  corrupting 
Rud  <lebauching  the  Irish  Parliament  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that, 
ignorant  as  he  probably  was  of  tlie  fix¬ 
ed  determination  of  the  King  and  the 
tenqier  of  the  English  {leople,  he  was 
a  party  to  the  iniquitous  fraud,  of  which 
the  too  credulous  Catholics  became  the 
du()es  and  the  victims.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  undeserving  of  remark, 
that  some  of  the  leading  men  who  dis¬ 
puted  so  obstinately  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  ground  they  were  at  last  com- 
{lelled  to  yield,  and  who  solemnly  de¬ 
nounced,  as  an  enemy  to  all  human 
rights,  the  ]>er()etrator  of  this  parricide, 
(as  it  was  called,)  did  not  afterwards 
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bcMtaUe  to  wliinper  Uieir  approbation 
of  the  Noble  Lord’s  Irish  policy,  and  to 
more  in  his  wake,  in  company  with 
those  baser  retainers  gtti  patriam  auro 
vemdidenmt. 

The  Union  being  thus  effected,  by 
his  address  and  management,  his  appli* 
cation  to  the  feelings  and  ambition  of 
the  different  parties,  whose  opinions, 
prmudioes,  or  interests,  were  opposed 
to  his  object,  and  his  presence  of  mind, 
his  coolness  of  temper,  and  bis  dexter¬ 
ity,  if  not  eloquence  in  debate,  pointed 
him  out  as  a  raluabie  assistant  to  any 
ministry  that  might  be  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  his  serrices.  Accordingly,  ha¬ 
ving  becosM  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  after  the  Union,  which  an¬ 
nihilated  the  theatre  in  which  he  had 
reviousl^  figured,  Mr  Pitt  appointeil 
im  a  Pnry  Counsellor,  and  l^iwident 
of  the  Board  of  Controul.  He  remain¬ 
ed  in  office  during  the  Addington  Ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  in  1805,  when  Mr 
Pitt  bad  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
himself  in  power,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Seals  the  War  and  Colonial  de¬ 
partment,  which  he  retaineil  till,  on 
that  Minister’s  death,  he  was  obliged, 
with  “  all  the  other  clerks  in  office,” 
the  debris  of  Mr  Pitt’s  Cabinet,  to  re¬ 
sign  in  favour  of  Mr  Windliam,  who 
composed  part  of  the  combineil  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr 
Fox. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Talents’ 
Administration  in  1807,  Ix>rd  Castle- 
reagh  resumed  his  former  situation  of 
Minister  of  War,  in  which  he  planneil 
and  carried  into  execution  the  absurd 
and  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren ; 
one  of  those  events  in  our  history  which 
can  never  be  remembered  without  feel¬ 
ings  of  deep  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
But  the  total  failure  of  this  preposte¬ 
rous  enterprise,  and  the  annihilation  of 
one  of  the  finest  bo<lies  of  men  that 
ever  left  England,  was  not  the  only 
mortification  which  Lord  Castlerengh 
had  this  year  to  encounter.  The  re¬ 


port  of  the  House  of  Common^  on  tho 
sale  and  purcliase  of  boroughs,  brought 
to  light  a  series  of  transactions  between 
his  lordship,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and 
Mr  Reding,  which,  though  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  means  which  Great 
Britain  had  sanctioned  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  Union  with  Ireland,  wen; 
happily  deemed  too  gross  for  repetition 
in  England. 

But  a  circumstance  of  a  more  per¬ 
plexing  nature,  than  being  detecteil  in 
a  little  piece  of  boroughmongering,  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
In  the  mouth  of  October,  Lord  Castle¬ 
rengh  learned  frara  his  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Camden,  that  Mr  Canning  had, 
on  his  personal  solicitation,  obtained  a 
written  promise  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  that 
he  should  he  dismissed  as  inefficient 
upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
Natiii'ally  inilignant  at  so  ungenerous 
and  faithless  a  proceeding  on  the  |NUt 
of  his  colleague.  Lord  Castlereagh 
charged  Mr  Canning  with  want  of 
faith  and  honour  in  his  conduct  to¬ 
wards  him  ;  in  as  much  os,  with  this 
extorted  promise  in  his  pocket,  he  had 
not  only  concealed  tlie  whole  aft'nir 
from  his  Lordship,  hut  had  permitteil 
biqi  to  remain,  in  this  state  of  delusion, 
to  continue  to  conduct  tlie  entire  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  campaign,  and  to  on- 
|(age  in  a  new  expedition  of  the  most 
important,  extensive,  and  complicated 
nature,  under  the  hill  persuasion  that 
he  enjoyed  Mr  Canning’s  liberal  and 
bona  Jide  support ;  and  imder  these 
circumstances,  be  demanded  honour- 
alile  satisfaction.  A  meeting  ensued, 
in  which  Mr  Canning  was  severely, 
but  not  dangerously  wounded.  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  his  antagonist  both  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Cabinet:  the  former, 
whose  conduct  had  been  that  of  a  man 
of  honour,  suffered  nothing  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  public,  while  the  latter, 
whose  paltry  intrigue  was  very  gene¬ 
rally  and  deservedly  reprobated,  sub- 
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sequendjr  retracted  his  imputations  in 
the  most  equivocal  maimer,  by  accept¬ 
ing  various  subordinate  offices  under 
the  Minister  whose  incompetency  he  so 
offensively  and  rashly  denounced. 

In  1812,  when  the  Cabinet  was  re¬ 
modelled,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Mr  Percival,  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Se¬ 
cretary,  which  office  he  continued  to 
hold  till  the  time  of  his  death,  during 
a  period  when  the  military  exertions 
of  this  country  were  crowned  with  the 
most  unexampled  and  brilliant  success, 
and  its  moral  and  political  influence 
raised  to  the  most  commanding  pitch 
of  greatness.  In  December  1813,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  Holland,  his  Lord¬ 
ship  set  out  for  that  country,  in  hb 
way  to  join  the  Allies,  who  had  by 
this  time  entered  France,  and,  as  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary-Extraordinary,  with  full 
powers  to  treat  for  a  general  peace, 
^e  conferences  on  this  subject,  as  is 
well  known,  ended  imsuccessfiilly,  on 
the  11th  of  March  1814;  and  on  the 
Slst  the  Allies  entered  Paris,  which 
was  followed  by  the  abdication  of  Na- 
imleon,  and  tne  restoration  of  the 
murbons.  Hb  Lordship  attended 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and 
that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  as 
Minister-Plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  his  foreign  policy 
we  have  delivered  our  opinion  in  an¬ 
other  place. 

The  retirement  of  Mr  Canning  from 
the  Cabinet,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  late  Queen,  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  public  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  (now  become,  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  Marquis  of  Londonder¬ 
ry)  ;  and,  in  the  busy  session  of  1822, 
this  was  aggravated  beyond  the  power 
of  the  strongest  to  sustain  it.  The 
first  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  that 
alienation  of  mind,  which  prompted  to 
the  commission  of  the  fatal  act  which 


terminated  hb  existmtee,  was  remark¬ 
ed  in  the  House  of  Commons  towards 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  excessive 
fatigue's  of  which  proved  the  proximate 
cause  of  hb  death.  Being  asked  some 
questions  relative  to  the  seizure  of  a 
Britbh  merchantman  by  a  Spanish 
man  of  war,  he  disclaimed  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  though  the  facta 
bad  been  laid  before  him  the  same  day, 
and  though  he  had  no  possible  motive 
for  concealing  them.  In  the  debate 
upon  the  “  Superannuation  Bill,”  the 
asperity  of  his  Lordship’s  manner,  in 
a  retort  upon  Mr  Canning,  excited 
much  astonishment,  as  he  had  always 
been  distinguished  for  mildness  in  de¬ 
bate,  and,  since  their  reconciliation, 
had  borne  himself  towards  that  gentle¬ 
man  with  marked  amenity. 

In  his  family,  the  morbid  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  hb  temper  was  still  more  stri¬ 
king.  The  Marchioness,  who  had  ever 
been  the  object  of  her  husband’s  most 
tender  and  respectful  attentions,  was 
constantly  exposed  to  peevish  and  un¬ 
reasonable  reproof;  and  hiS  servants, 
who  had  always  before  found  him  ra¬ 
ther  a  father  than  a  master,  observed, 
with  amazement,  that  their  utmost  care 
could  not  restrain  the  Marquis  from 
the  coarsest  and  most  violent  expres¬ 
sions  of  displeasure.  At  council,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  his  manner  was  so 
disordered  as  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  King,  who  communicated  hb 
apprehensions  by  letters  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  and  su^ested  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  vigilantly  observing  his  conduct. 
A  similar  letter  was  written  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  Dr  Bankhead, 
on  the  9th  ;  and  such  was  the  state  of 
nervous  irritability  under  which  the 
unhappy  Minister  laboured  on  that 
day,  that  the  dispatches  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  were  perfectly  illegi¬ 
ble  to  those  best  acquainted  with  his 
handwriting,  which  had  always  been 
singularly  exact  and  elegant.  It  is  im- 
necessary  to  repeat  the  dismal  tragedy 
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which  cloaed  the  career  thie  diitin* 
guished  atateeman;  it  will  be  found  de> 
tailed  in  the  report  of  the  inquest  held 
upon  bis  body,  contained  in  the  Chro¬ 
nicle.  We  must  likewise  refer  to  the 
Chapter  on  Domestic  Events,  for  our 
views  as  to  the  public  character  of  this 
statesman,  and  the  general  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  political  system  which, 
unhappily  for  bis  memory  and  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  had  espoused  and  carried  into 
effect,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and 
means. 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu. — Ar- 
mand  Emmanuel  Sophie  Septimanie 
Duplessis  de  Richelieu,  bom  on  the 
25th  September  1766,  grandson  of  the 
Marshal  of  that  name,  commenced  his 
studies  at  a  celebrated  school,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Duplessis,  one  of  the  most  va¬ 
luable  foundations  of  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  his  grand-uncle.  At  this  semi¬ 
nary  he  imbibed  a  taste  for,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
authors  of  antiquity ;  and  at  the  same 
time  manifested  that  peculiar  aptitude 
for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  which, 
in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels, 
he  cultivated  with  so  much  success,  as 
to  be  able  to  speak  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  with  the  same  facility  as  his 
mother  tongue.  From  this  hiq>py  ta¬ 
lent  he  afterwards  derived  the  impor¬ 
tant  advantage,  of  being  able  to  address 
each  foreign  Minister  in  the  language 
of  the  country  of  which  he  was  the 
representative. 

While  yet  a  boy,  he  formed  a  ma¬ 
trimonial  connection  with  the  heiress 
of  an  illustrious  house,  (Mademoiselle 
de  Hochechouart),  and  set  out  for  Italy 
immediately  after  the  celebration  of  bis 
marriage.  The  charms  of  a  tour  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  a  young  man,  under  the  fine 
climate  of  Itdy,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  and  the 
d oeuvre  of  art,  excited  that  pas* 
sion  for  travelling,  which,  in  the  after 
part  of  his  life,  led  him  successively 


into  neaiiy  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
when  the  vicissitudes  of  events  bad  ex¬ 
cluded  him  from  his  own. 

Honour  and  duty  recalled  him  to 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  to  be  the  witness  of  some 
of  its  first  excesses.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  October  1789,  having 
come  to  pass  a  few  hours  at  Fhris,  and 
observing  the  movement  of  the  infu¬ 
riated  populace  on  Versailles,  he  has¬ 
tened  to  offer  his  services  and  his  life 
to  the  Royal  Family;  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  devotion  of  so  many  loyid  and 
faithful  servants,  the  monarchy  was 
doomed  to  destruction :  it  is  superflu¬ 
ous  to  add,  that  the  King  was  dragged 
a  prisoner  to  Paris. 

Alarmed  by  the  first  manifestations 
of  these  frightful  transactions,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  could  no  longer  usefully 
serve  his  country  and  his  king,  M.  de 
Richelieu,  then  Duke  de  Chinon,  re¬ 
tired  to  the  North  of  Europe.  He  was 
kindly  received  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II. ;  but  preferrii^ 
the  hazards  of  war  to  the  channs  iff 
society  and  pleasure  without  glory,  he 
entered  the  Russian  army  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  and  made  his  first  essay  in  arms  at 
the  memorable  siege  of  Ismail,  where  he 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself,  that 
he  was  honoured  with  a  sword  of  gold, 
and  the  order  of  St  George.  After 
the  peace  of  Jassy,  he  proceeded  to 
St  Petersburgb ;  end  attaching  himself 
henceforth  to  the  Russian  service,  the 
benefits  conferred  on  him  by  the  Em¬ 
press  Catharine,  and  the  cordial  inti¬ 
macy  to  which  he  was  admitted  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexander,  without  ex¬ 
tinguishing  in  his  mind  the  love  of  his 
country,  served  to  console  him  during 
his  exile. 

In  ascending  the  throne  after  the 
murder  of  his  father,  Alexander  the 
Czar  was  not  forgetful  of  the  friend 
and  confident  of  Alexander  the  Grand 
Duke ;  and  having  resolved  to  exert 
himself  in  improving  the  condition  of 
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hb  immense  territories,  and  extending 
the  benefits  of  mo<lem  cirilizadon, 
appointed  M.  de  Richelieu  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Odessa,  a  country  where 
every  tiling  was  yet  to  be  eifecte<l,  and 
..where  there  were  neitlier  men,  social 
life,  industry,  nor  arts.  The  new  Go¬ 
vernor  set  out  immediately  for  the  an¬ 
cient  Tauris,  which  he  found  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  tlie  Goths  had 
left  it  fifteen  centuries  before.  The 
population,  thinly  scattered  over  the 
barren  steppes,  idle,  unhappy,  ignorant 
of  the  benefits  of  social  union,  and 
subject  to  the  cjiprice  of  a  thousand 
masters,  groanerl  under  the  pressure 
of  the  most  frightful  despotism.  An 
immense  extent  of  coast,  where  for¬ 
merly  commerce  found  safe  and  con¬ 
venient  harbours,  scarcely  presented  a 
precarious  and  uncertain  shelter ;  and 
opulent  cities,  the  names  of  whose 
principal  citizens  Greece,  in  the  ze- 
nitii  of  her  splendour,  had  inscribed 
on  her  civic  marbles,  were  buried  in 
the  sterile  sand  on  which  the  genius 
of  man,  aided  by  the  lights  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  art,  had  originally  reared 
them.  M.  de  Richelieu,  resolved  to 
re-produce  somewhat  of  that  wealth 
and  splendour  which  armed  ignorance 
had  destroyed,  transported  himself  to 
this  desert  soil ;  and  the  ruins  which 
covered  it,  animated  as  it  were  by  his 
single  presence,  gave  forth,  as  if  by 
en^antment,  a  new  creation.  After 
BO  many  ages  of  misery  and  degrada¬ 
tion,  it  found  that  there  are  protecting 
powers,  and  men  of  large  and  liberal 
views,  who  only  act  for  the  welfare  of 
those  over  whom  Providence  has  pla¬ 
ced  them  ;  it  received  with  gratitude 
the  benefits  which  were  held  out  for 
its  acceptance,  and  soon  beheld  the 
germs  of  returning  prosperity  break 
forth  and  expand.  Nothing  was  omit¬ 
ted  which  could  foster  and  encourage 
this  fair  promise  of  good.  Wise  re¬ 
gulations  of  police,  commerce,  and  na¬ 
vigation,  created  now  interests  for  the 


country ;  public  works  were  underta¬ 
ken;  extensive  drainings  were  effect¬ 
ed,  and  agriculture  encouraged ;  com¬ 
merce  soon  followed,  to  carry  off  and 
exchange  the  superfluous  produce  of  a 
soil  so  long  barren  ;  with  the  return  of 
civilization,  Kiayabey  recovered  its  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Odessa ;  Kherson,  par¬ 
taking  the  same  impulse,  made  com¬ 
mensurate  advances,  and  brought  back 
to  the  northern  sliores  of  the  Euxine 
the  mercantile  navies  of  Europe,  by 
which  they  had  been  so  long  forsaken. 
New  interests  producing  every  day 
new  efforts,  prosperity  advanced  with 
the  most  rapid  strides;  and,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  the  population  of 
Odessa,  and  that  of  the  province  in 
which  it  is  situated,  received  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  a  million  of  souls. 
Such  were  the  results  created  by  a 
single  man,  animated  by  a  true  love 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  guided  at 
once  by  sound  principle  and  by  the 
purest  virtue ;  a  man  who  deserves  no 
less  admiration  for  the  choice  of  the 
means  be  employed,  than  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  attended  his  truly  philan¬ 
thropic  exertions. 

We  liave  omitted  to  mention,  that 
in  1801,  when  peace  was  concluded 
between  France  and  Russia,  M.  de 
Richelieu  repaired  to  Paris,  with  the 
view  of  procuring  the  erazure  of  his 
name  from  the  list  of  emigrants,  and 
of  entering  into  arrangements  w'ith  the 
numerous  creditors  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  accomplish  both  these  objects  ;  and 
although  the  claims  of  the  latter  might 
have  b^n  resisted  on  various  grounds, 
he  not  only  disdained  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  of  prescription,  or  of  any 
other  principle  on  which  the  payment 
might  have  Wen  evaded,  but  discharged 
them  to  the  last  farthing,  leaving  him¬ 
self  not  the  smallest  remnant  of  the 
immense  property  of  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu.  Owing  to  the  jealousy  or  suspi¬ 
cion  of  Buonaparti*,  however,  he  was 
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■oon  under  the  necessity  of  once  more 
abendoning  his  native  country,  and  of 
returning  to  the  scene  of  his  proudest 
and  most  succetaful  Udbours,  wmre,  for 
some  jrears  thereafter,  he  was  occupied 
in  maturing  a  new  establishment  which 
he  had  previously  projected. 

In  the  month  of  August  1812,  the 
plague  suddenly  broke  out  at  Odessa, 
and  threatened  that  monument  of  his 
philanthropic  labours  with  immediate 
destruction.  But  by  the  wisdom  and 
promptitude  of  the  regulations  he  pre* 
sciib^,  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful 
visitant  were  arrest,  and  this  rising 
and  prosperous  city  preserved  from  to¬ 
tal  desolation. 

Hie  Emperor  Alexander  had  been 
long  desirous  to  visit  the  magnificent 
estidilishinents  of  Odessa,  of  which  he 
every  day  heard  so  favourable  reports ; 
but  M.  de  Richelieu,  considering  them 
still  imperfect,  found  means  to  persuade 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  delay  the  in¬ 
tended  honour;  and  it  was  not  till 
1818  that  the  Emperor  carried  his  in¬ 
tention  into  effect.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  so  highly  gratified  in  observing 
what  M.  de  Richelieu  had  accomplished, 
that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  order 
of  St  Andrew,  accompanied  with  an 
autograph  letter  filled  with  the  most 
flattering  expressions,  and  an  order  that 
the  Lyceum  of  the  city  should  bear  the 
name  of  its  founder. 

But  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was 
now  destined  to  enter  upon  a  new  ca¬ 
reer.  The  events  of  1814  having 
brought  back  the  King  and  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily,  also  recalled  him  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  created  a  Peer 
and  fint  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber.  He  was  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
March  1815,  and  followed  the  Royal 
Family  in  their  flight.  On  their  re¬ 
turn,  after  the  reign  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  he  entererl  the  Ministry,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  Minister  of  the  llousohohl,  on 
the  9th  of  July ;  and  on  the  26th  of 


September  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Council,  and  charged  with  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Department. 

The  events  which  marked  the  first 
Ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
are  generally  known,  though  bis  con¬ 
duct  at  that  critical  period  has,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  been  view¬ 
ed  in  different  and  even  opposite  lights. 
He  has  been  reproached  with  ha¬ 
ving  signed  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of 
November  1815,  as  if  it  bad  been 
possible  to  dictate  laws  to  the  conque¬ 
rors.  But  the  results  of  this  treaty, 
humiliating  as  it  then  appeared  to 
France,  have  fully  vindicate  the  Mi¬ 
nister  who  had  the  painful  and  even 
dreadful  duty  of  becoming  a  party  to 
such  a  contract.  It  is  known  that  tlie 
claims  of  foreigners  upon  France  a* 
mounted  to  963  millions  of  franra,  or 
about  L.40, 125,000  Sterling.  By  his 
influence  these  were  reduced  to  240 
millions  of  nominal  capital,  represented 
in  the  Great  Book  by  12,080,000 
francs  of  retUes.  The  remoral  of  the 
army  of  observation  before  the  period 
fixed  by  treaty,  was  likewise  the  result 
of  the  confidence  which  tlie  Allied  So¬ 
vereigns  reposed  in  the  Duke  de  Riche¬ 
lieu,  whose  word,”  said  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  *<  w'as  worth  a  treaty.” 

After  having  experienced  the  purest 
satis&ction  w’hich  a  virtuous  minister 
and  a  good  citizen  can  enjoy,  that  of 
having  disarmed  Europe,  and  signed 
the  liberation  of  his  country,  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  yielding  to  considerations 
perhaps  unworthy  of  his  character,  a- 
bandoned  the  direction  of  affairs  on  the 
29th  of  December  1818  ;  but  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  his  retirement  the 
consoling  consciousness  of  the  eminent 
and  incontestable  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  his  country.  He  continue<I  out 
of  employment  for  more  than  a-year, 
till  the  catastrophe  of  the  13th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1820,  (the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  de  Bcrri,)  drew  him  from  Ids  re- 
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when,  yielding  to  the  earneet  en« 
treatiee  of  Uie  Royal  Family,  be  again 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  adairs. 

It  is  the  province  of  history  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  detail  of  the  operations  of  this 
Ministry  as  well  as. of  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  upon  which  they  were  conduct^. 
That  system  M-as  one  of  conciliation  ; 
and  he  who  had  succeeded  with  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  in  arms  and  vic¬ 
torious,  made  the  same  experiment  on 
the  parties  which  divide  the  state,  and 
failed  in  bis  generous  design.  Men 
who  are  agreed  in  nothing  else  have 
united  in  reproaching  him  with  weak¬ 
ness,  a  facility  in  suffering  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  momentary  impres¬ 
sions,  too  great  confidence  in  those 
who  had  once  gained  his  favourable  o- 
pinion,  and  excessive  susceptibility  in 
politics ;  but  it  is  remarkable  enough 
that  even  censure  is,  in  his  case,  tinc¬ 
tured  with  a  species  of  homage ;  and 
if  his  contemporaries,  in  the  midst  of 
the  interests,  struggles,  and -passions  of 
party,  have  pronounced  no  harsher  judg¬ 
ment  than  that  which  we  have  now  re- 
corde<l,  the  friends  of  his  memory  may 
with  confidence  await  the  decision  of 
history,  when  prejudice,  self-love,  and 
party  animosities  are  buried  m  oblivion. 

But  with  a  character  elevated  so  far 
above  the  littleness  of  vanity,  and  the 
objects  of  vulgar  ambition,  and  with  a 
reputation  for  virtue  which  the  foul 
breath  of  calumny  had  never  sullied, 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  did  not  abandon 
power  with  that  philosophical  indiffer¬ 
ence  which,  reasoning  abstractly  from  all 
that  was  previously  knorni  of  him,  we 
could  have  been  inclined  to  expect. 
The  fall  of  the  Ministry  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
I>er  1821,  went  to  his  heart,  and  short¬ 
ened  as  well  as  embittered  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days.  In  the  course  of  his 
life  he  had  often  had  partial  attacks  of 
the  cruel  malady  (brain  fever)  which 
terminated  his  existence;  hut  in  the 
beginning  of  May  1822,  while  travel¬ 


ling  to  Courteml,  be  experienced  so 
violent  an  access  of  the  disease,  that  be 
was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  back  in  all 
haste  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  a 
state  altogether  hopeless ;  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  suffered  the  most  excruciating 
agony,  died  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  arms  of  those  friends  and 
relations  whom  he  was  never  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  to  recr^nise.  The  <iay  of  his 
funeral  was  one  of  public  mourning; 
party  heats  were  for  the  moment  allay¬ 
ed,  and  a  universal  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

When  the  French  Academy  was  re- 
oig^anised  by  the  royal  ordinance  of  the 
2l8t  of  March  1816,  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  was  ^pointed  a  member. 
Nor  was  this  only  ffiat  his  illustrious 
name  might  adorn  the  list  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  :  by  his  extensive  knowledge,  his 
enlightened  taste,  bis  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  ail  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  the  elegant  facility  of  his  style,  of 
which  his  autograph  political  corre¬ 
spondence  presents  abundance  of  ex¬ 
amples,  be  surely  deserved  to  find  a 
place  in  the  illustrious  institution 
founded  by  his  grand-uncle. 

The  only  property  left  by  the  ’Duke 
de  Richelieu  consisted  of  rentes  in  the 
Great  Book,  to  the  amount  of  about 
30,000  ftancs,  or  L.1200  Sterling. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  name,  bis 
title,  and  his  peerage,  by  his  nephew, 
M.  Odet  de  Jumilhac. 

Privce  Hardenberg. — Charles 
Augustus,  Prince  Hardenberg,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  State  of  Prussia,  terminated 
his  long  and  active  career  at  Genoa,  to 
which  place  be  had  retired  from  Vero¬ 
na  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress, 
on  the  26th  of  November  1822,  being 
then  in  his  73d  year.  He  was  born  in 
Hanover,  on  the  3l8t  of  May  1760. 
His  father  was  a  Hanoverian  General, 
who,  during  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
had  distinguished  himself  on  more  than 
one  occasion  by  his  military  talents  and 
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courage,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
•  Field-Marahal.  He  received  the  nidi* 
menta  of  bis  education  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  and  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies  with  success  at  the  Universities 
of  Gottingen  and  Leipsic ;  upon  the 
completion  of  which  he  entered  into 
public  life.  For  several  years  he  con* 
tinued  in  the  service  of  Hanover,  and 
was  sent  on  missions  to  England  in  the 
years  1778  and  1782.  An  accidental 
circumstance,  however,  led  him  to 
transfer  his  services  to  Prussia,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  success. 
Having  been  appointed  by  Duke 
Charles  William  of  Brunswick  to  car¬ 
ry  to  Berlin  the  will  of  Frederick  II., 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  Brunswick,  he  contrived  to 
gain  so  much  upon  the  affections  of 
Frederick  William  II.,  that  when  the 
Margrave  of  Anspach  and  Bareuth  re¬ 
solved  to  abdicate  the  government  of 
his  country,  and  required  a  Minister 
to  undertake  the  administration,  that 
monarch  selected  tlie  subject  of  this 
notice  for  the  office,  and  had  no  reason 
to  repent  his  choice  ;  for  he  governed 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  m^eration 
that  his  name  is  still  revered  in  those 
rovinces,  which  the  events  of  the  time 
ave  separated  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try. 

The  diplomatic  career  of  M.  de  Har- 
denberg  commenced  with  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  terminated  in  the  peace 
of  Basle ;  and  from  that  time  till 
1803,  he  had  always  a  greater  or  less 
share  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs.  During  a  long  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  obtained  by  Count  Haugwitz,  he 
was  intrusted  ad  interim  with  the  con¬ 
duct,  and  at  length,  on  the  retirement 
of  that  Minister,  with  the  direct  ad¬ 
ministration  of  that  department,  at  a 
period  of  great  political  difficulty  and 
embarrassment.  By  his  victories,  and 
the  peace  of  Luncville,  Buonaparte  had 
acquired  Belgium,  and  extended  the 
French  frontier  to  the  Rhine.  Italy 


was  under  his  dominion  ;  the  prepan.> 
derance  of  France  was  decided  ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  the  ambition  of  the 
conqueror,  which  knew  no  bounds  and 
no  moderation,  and  which  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  series  of  unparalleled  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  by  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
availed  itself  of  that  preponderance  in 
its  fullest  extent.  Oppo^  to  ^is  co¬ 
lossal  pon’er,  was  a  sin^e  state  of  the 
second  order,  more  powerful  by  the 
wise  government  of  its  sovereign,  than 
by  the  extent  of  its  territory;  and 
stronger  by  the  recollection  of  its  for¬ 
mer  milita^  gloiy>  than  by  the  recent 
achievements  of  its  arms.  Baron  Har- 
denberg,  called  to  the  direction  of  its 
foreign  relations,  and  agreeing  with  the 
King  upon  the  point,  that  a  strict  neu¬ 
trality  was  the  wisest  system  for  Prus¬ 
sia  to  adopt  during  the  struggle  which 
had  just  commenced  between  the  otlier 
powers  of  Europe  and  Buonaparte, 
acted  accordingly.  But  Buonaparte, 
to  whom  this  neutrality  was  pre-emi¬ 
nently  advantageous,  took  occasion  to 
violate  it  openly,  and  without  regard 
to  treaties ;  and  when  the  King  and 
his  Minister  showed  a  just  indigna¬ 
tion  at  this  faithless  proceeding,  he 
caused  the  latter  to  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  his  vengeance.  In  the  Mo- 
niteur,  the  official  paper  of  the  French 
Government,  he  employed  all  sorts  of 
artihees  against  Baron  Hardenbeig,  in 
order  to  persuade  the  King  that  his 
Minister  had  failed  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  to  his  sovereign. 

Yielding  for  a  time  to  imperious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  tile  Minister  voluntarily 
resigned  his  office ;  but  he  frankly  and 
publicly  explained  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  take  such  a  step. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  still  pre¬ 
served  the  favour  of  the  King,  whom 
he  followed  into  Prussia  after  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  1806.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  at  Memel,  in  tlie 
spring  of  1807,  he  resumed  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  affairs  till  the  peace  of 
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Tikit.  His  Memoirs,  if  they  should 
erer  appear,  will  doubtless  show  what 
opinions  he  entertained  respecting  that 
memorable  treaty,  as  well  as  how  he 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  which  it 
would  be  productive  in  regard  to  Rus¬ 
sia. 

From  1808  till  1812,  he  lived  in 
retirement,  at  his  estate  of  Zempel- 
beiy,  between  Berlin  and  Franl^rt 
on  the  Oder.  In  the  month  of  July  of 
the  latter  year,  he  was  called  from 
his  retreat  by  the  King,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  administration  of 
aflairs,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  named  Chancellor  of  State.  The 
first  appeal  to  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  rise  en  masse,  was  aimed  by 
him ;  and  the  promptitude  wim  which 
the  call  was  obeyed,  showed  that  he 
shared  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sovereign.  The 
events  of  the  war  having  le<l  to  the 
deliverance  and  restoration  of  Prussia, 
the  King,  in  gratitude  for  the  eminent 
services  of  his  Minister,  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  the  title  of  Prince. 

The  great  rule  of  Prince  Harden- 
berg’s  internal  administration  was  im¬ 
plicit  compliance  with  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  bis  sovereign ;  but,  as  the 
Minister  of  a  despotic  monarch,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  in  general  entitled  to  praise,  on 
account  of  the  moderation  by  which  it 
was  characterised.  As  a  diplomatist, 
he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  Metternich 
in  that  deep  and  systematic  dissimula¬ 
tion  which  is  somehow  conceived  to  be 
an  indisfiensabie  ingredient  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  he  was  sincerely  devoted 


to  the  interests  of  his  master,  whom  he 
served  with  equal  zeal  and  activityatthe 
lowest  ebb,  as  well  as  at  the  returning 
flow  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  fortunes  ; 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  accede  to 
that  geographical  extension  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  monar^y,  which  has  placed  it  at 
the  bead  of  the  second-rate  powers.  It 
was  generally  believed  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  that  his  preference  for  the  alliance 
of  Britain  arose  from  the  attachment 
be  constantly  cherished  for  his  native 
country ;  and  this  was  frequently  made 
a  ground  of  accusation  against  him  ;  as 
if  the  Prussian  monarchy  could  ever 
have  been  rescued  from  the  iron  rule 
of  France,  and  restored  to  more  tlian 
its  ancient  power  and  splendour,  with¬ 
out  the  aid,  the  co-operation,  and  the 

Iirofusely  squandered  millions  of  Eng- 
and.  But  his  memory  may,  with 
more  justice,  be  reproached  with  tlic 
negocLition  which  he  carried  on,  in 
1805,  with  England  at  Berlin,  while 
Count  Haugwitz  bad  signed  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Niqwleon  at  Vienna, 
and  with  his  constant  adhesion  to  the 
system  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  in 
regard  to  the  Germanic  Confederation ; 
unless,  indeed,  in  the  former  case,  he 
himself  was  a  dupe,  and  in  the  latter 
a  mere  passive  instrument  in  the  bands 
of  his  master. 

Prince  Hardenlierg  was  thrice  mar¬ 
ried,  but  had  children  only  by  his  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  left  a  fortune  of  a  - 
bout  700,000  thalers,  or  L.  108,340 
Sterling. 
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Dr  Thoma*  Brown. — Jamn  Boitwdl,  Eta. — Dr  Edward  Daniel  darie, — 
Sir  Witliam  HertckdL — Dr  Alexander  Marcel, — ITte  ChevaUer  Ddoambee, 
— J.  A.  Uonade. 


Dr  Thomas  Brown. — The  public, 
we  are  truly  happy  to  observe,  are  a- 
bout  to  be  favour^  with  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writinga  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  philosopher,  from  the  pen  of 
a  gentleman  who,  though  unknown  to 
the  literary  world,  has,  we  understand, 
enjoyed  many  advantages  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  of  such  an  underta^ 
king ;  and,  in  particular,  has  bad  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  very  best  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  personal  character  and 
private  habits  of  this  most  ingenious 
and  excellent  person.  Such  a  work, 
if  executed  in  a  manner  at  all  worthy 
of  the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
highly  interesting ;  as  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  Dr  Brown  were 
so  happily  adjusted  to  each  other,  that 
in  him  the  profoundest  science  was 
united  to,  and  ennobled  by  the  purest 
and  most  eminent  virtue.  In  pn^- 
sing,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  life,  our  object  is  not  to  antici¬ 
pate,  but  rather  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  more  full  and  ample  details 
which  ma^  soon  be  expected,  as  well 
as  to  repair  an  omission,  hitherto  un¬ 


avoidable,  in  tlie  literary  biography  of 
this  work. 

Thomas  Brown,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown,  and  of  Mary  Smitli, 
was  bom  at  the  manse  of  Kirkmabreck, 
in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbri^t,  on  the 
9th  of  January  1777.  His  fistber  was 
minister  of  the  parish  of  that  name,  in 
the  pastoral  charge  of  which  be  had 
succeeded  his  grandfather  at  the  age 
of  about  two  or  three  and  twenty,  and 
was  related  by  the  mother’s  side  to 
some  of  those  who  suffered  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution ;  a  circumstance  to 
which  his  son  was  accustomed  to  al¬ 
lude  with  evident  pride  and  satia&c- 
tion.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  man¬ 
ners  and  cultivated  mind,  fond  of  read¬ 
ing,  a  considerable  proficient  in  dasst- 
cal  literature,  and  particularly  partial 
to  abstruse  and  metaph)rsical  specula¬ 
tions.  But  perhaps  tne  best  idea  that 
can  be  given  of  bis  character,  is  simply 
to  mention,  that  whenever  bis  sm 
heard  it  alluded  to,  he  never  fiuled  to 
express,  with  great  emotion,  a  hope 
tliat  he  might  resemble  bis  fiither  in  e- 
rery  thing;  and,  in  fact,  the  r^mblanca 
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both  in  person  and  in  mind  is  said  to 
have  been  altogether  striking. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen  chil¬ 
dren,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father  when  he  was  only  about  two 
years  of  age.  About  a  year  after  this 
melancholy  event,  his  mother  removed 
to  Edinburgh  with  her  family. '  At  this 
early  period  of  life,  when  children  gene¬ 
rally  seem  incapable  of  attending  to 
any  thing,  ho  would  listen  for  hours  to 
tales  of  hction ;  and  when  the  deeds  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce  were  related  to 
him,  they  excited  in  him  the  highest 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  quite 
unhappy  at  not  being  able  to  read,  and 
gave  bis  mother  no  rest  till  she  agreed 
to  gratify  his  desire  in  this  respect ; 
but  his  memory  was  so  good,  and  his 
ambition  to  learn  so  strong,  that  her 
task  was  an  easy  and  a  short  one  ;  for 
he  might  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to 
have  taught  himself.  When  little  more 
than  four  years  old,  he  could  read  with 
perfect  ease  the  most  difficult  words  in 
the  Bible.  One  day,  when  a  lady  went 
into  the  room  where  he  was,  she  found 
him  sitting  with  a  bible  before  him, 
busy  arranging  it  in  different  portions. 
Obrarving  what  he  was  about,  she  jo¬ 
cularly  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to 
preach,  as  she  saw  he  was  looking  for 
a  text ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
wished  to  observe  how  far  the  apostles 
differed,  as  he  saw  they  did  not  all 
give  the  same  account  of  Christ.  At 
the  time  when  he  made  this  remark,  so 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  early  bias 
of  his  mind,  he  could  not  be  mure  than 
four  years  and  a  half  old. 

About  the  age  of  six  he  was  sent  to 
a  school  at  Chiswick,  where  he  was 
soon  distinguished  by  extreme  gaiety 
and  sweetness  of  disposition,  no  less 
than  by  the  rapid  proficiency  he  made 
in  his  learning.  He  never  required  to 
read  his  lesson  more  than  once,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  assisting  his  com¬ 
panions,  to  whom  the  task  assigned 


was  a  matter  of  greater  labour,  and  by 
whom  he  was  most  truly  and  affection¬ 
ately  beloved.  His  contemporaries 
will  also  remember  how  much  he  de¬ 
lighted  and  excelled  in  the  recitation 
of  dramatic  poetry.  From  Chiswick 
he  went  to  Dr  Thomson’s  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  under  whose  care  he  remain^ 
some  time,  fully  supporting  the  early 
promise  he  had  given  at  Chiswick. 

On  leaving  Dr  Thomson’s  establish¬ 
ment,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  which 
he  had  never  visited  from  the  time  he 
left  it  for  Chiswick  School.  Being 
now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  en¬ 
tered  a  student  at  Edinburgh  College, 
but  did  not  attend  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classes,  as  he  had  made  great  proficiency 
in  classical  literature  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  England.  In  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  classes,  however,  he  was  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  great  command  of 
language  he  possessed,  and  the  acute¬ 
ness  he  displayed  in  aiguing  on  abstract 
subjects.  Both  in  the  Literary  Society 
and  in  the  Academy  of  Physics,  the 
eloquence  and  ingenuity  Uf  his  essays 
called  forth  the  warmest  eulogiums  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  studied  law 
one  year ;  but  feeling  an  aversion  to  a 
pursuit,  where  plodding  industry  is  of 
more  importance  than  genius,  he  aban¬ 
doned  it,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
hysic,  in  which  he  afterwards  took 
is  degree.  After  the  usual  examina¬ 
tion  and  defence  of  his  thesis.  Dr  Gre¬ 
gory  took  occasion  to  express,  in  very 
flattering  terms,  his  admiration  of  the 
facility  and  elegance  with  which  he  had 
replied  in  Latin  to  the  objections  start¬ 
ed  to  some  parts  of  his  thesis.  Soon 
after  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

His  answer  to  Darwin’s  Zoonomia, 
containing  the  germ  of  those  fine  spe¬ 
culations  on  the  science  of  mind,  which 
were  afterwards  destined  to  form  one 
of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the 
history  of  intellectual  philosophy,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  chap- 
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ten,  writtea  in  1797,  and  printed  in 
1798,  though  it  bears  the  date  of  1799, 
and  is  altogether  a  wonderful  produc¬ 
tion  for  a  youth  of  twenty.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  mind  already  tnuned  to  habits 
of  severe  thought  and  nice  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  often  successfully  and  power¬ 
fully  exposes  the  absurd  materialism 
and  outrageous  paradoxes  of  Darwin, 
a  man  who,  from  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances,  acquired  a  prodigious  degree 
of  notoriety  in  his  lifetime,  and  is  now, 
by  no  unusual  dispensation  of  retribu¬ 
tive  justice,  almost  consigned  with  his 
wor^  to  oblivion.  At  the  time  when 
Dr  Brown  wrote  bis  answer,  however, 
the  case  was  different,  and  it  shows  the 
correctness  of  his  anticipations,  no  less 
than  the  soundness  of  his  views,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  to  have 
been  the  first  to  refute  Darwin’s  errors, 
and  in  some  measure  to  forestall  the 
decision  of  posterity  in  regard  to  his 
doctrines. 

When  the  Rhetoric  Chair  became 
vacant,  in  1800,  Mr  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  characters  in  Scot¬ 
land,  exerted  themselves  in  favour  of 
Dr  Brown,  who  was  advised  to  become 
a  candidate ;  but  after  his  hopes  of 
success  had  been  so  far  raised,  that  he 
considered  himself  sure  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  it  was  given  to  the  present  Pro¬ 
fessor.  He  was  likewise  unsuccessful 
in  his  application  for  the  L<^c  Chair 
in  1809.  In  1810,  Mr  Stewart’s 
health  having  become  delicate.  Dr 
Brown  supplied  his  place  in  the  Col- 
1^,  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  that  eminent  individual 
resolved  to  retire  from  his  charge,  he 
recommended  Dr  Brown  in  the  warm¬ 
est  terms  as  his  successor.  No  sooner 
did  Mr  Stewart’s  pupils  hear  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  resign,  than  they  called  a 
meeting,  in  order  to  petition  the  patrons 
in  behalf  of  Dr  Brown ;  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  exerted  themselves  in  his 


cause.  Of  this,  the  (Ulowing  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr  Stewart,  on  his  re¬ 
suming,  for  a  short  time,  his  pid>lie  du¬ 
ties,  will  be  sufficient  evidence  : 

“  Edinburgh  College, 
March  1.  1810. 

«  To  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq. 

“  Sir, 

“  We  have  bad  the  honour  of  being 
deputed,  by  a  very  numerous  meeting 
of  the  Students  of  Moral  Philost^by  in 
the  present  session  of  College,  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you,  in  the  wannest  terms, 
their  unfeigned  satisfaction  on  seeing 

iron  resume  your  public  station.  They 
ong  witness^,  with  a  painful  interest, 
your  generous  struggle,  in  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  state  of  health,  to  continue  the 
discharge  of  your  fatiguing  duties. 
'They  could  not  contemplate  those 
exertions,  which  you  supported,  with 
an  amiable  disregaori  both  of  your  con¬ 
venience  and  safety,  without  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  offering  some  expression  of 
their  gratitude  for  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
They  recognise  the  same  zealous  an¬ 
xiety  that  has  constantly  marked  your 
academical  labours,  in  the  selection  of 
a  person  to  fill  your  chair  during  your 
late  absence. 

Equally  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  merits  of  Dr  Brown,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  obligations  to  him,  the  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Moral  Philosophy  request  that 
you  will  allow  them  to  make  you  the 
medium  of  conveying  to  him  their 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  in¬ 
struction  afforded  them  by  his  admir¬ 
able  lectures.  These,  though  deliver¬ 
ed  with  very  little  preparation,  afford 
a  happy  earnest  of  the  advancement  of 
intellectual  science,  when  investigated 
with  the  acuteness,  and  enriched  widi 
the  ample  stores  of  his  powerful  mind. 
His  ability  in  the  execution  of  a  task 
so  arduous  in  itself,  and  undertaken  in 
circumstances  of  great  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  difficulty,  commands  equally  our 
respect  and  admiration. 
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**  Permit  U8  then,  Sir,  to  requeat  Uiat 
you  will  convey  these  sentiments  of 
your  class  to  Dr  Brown,  and  that  you 
will  yourself  accept  of  this  sincere  ex- 

Kression  of  gratitude,  as  a  testimony, 
owever  feeble  and  inadequate,  of  tlieir 
aflectionate  attachment. 

J.  Russel. 

Calthorpe. 

A.  Cochrane. 

G.  A.  Stewart. 

Tuo»  Francis  Kenmedt. 
H.  Holland. 

William  Fitton.” 

It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  Dr 
Brown,  in  whose  favour  such  honour¬ 
able  exertions  were  made,  succeeded 
to  the  Chair  of  Ferguson  and  Stewart. 
And  here  we  may  merition,  as  a  lite¬ 
rary  curiosity  of  no  common  kind,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  he  wrote 
when  be  assisteil  Mr  Stewart,  Dr 
Brown  composed  his  whole  series  of 
Lectures,  contiuning  so  many  profound 
and  original  views  of  the  science  of 
mind,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  of 
his  incumbency;  that  be  afterwa^s  had 
occasion  to  make  few  or  no  alterations, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  given  to 
the  world  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  were  first 
delivered,  fourteen  years  ago,  to  the 
Mond  Philosophy  Class.  When  the 
great  variety  and  difficulty  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated,  the  depth  and  originality 
of  the  views  disclosed,  the  peculiar 
richness  and  felicity  of  the  illustrations 
emphiyed,  and  the  com|ias8  end  accu¬ 
racy  the  learning  brought  to  bear  on 
every  topic  and  discussion  are  duly 
weighed  and  estimated,  the  fact  we 
have  now  mentioned  will  certainly  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
alile  in  the  history  of  abstract  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  as  displaying  at  once  a  ferti¬ 
lity,  energy,  and  readiness,  probably 
without  parallel. 

As  a  public  lecturer  Dr  Brown  has 
seldom  iM^en  equalled,  never  surpassed. 
Combining  the  most  finished  eloquence 


with  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  tbd 
moment  lie  opened  his  lips  all  was  deep 
and  breathless  attention.  He  had  the 
rare  and  enviable  art  of  imparting  a 
certain  nameless  grace  and  fincination 
even  to  the  most  abstract  investigations, 
and,  at  suitable  moments,  of  relieving 
the  attention  which  he  had  enchaiaed, 
by  quotations,  nrincipally  firom  the 
poets,  which  he  tnrew  into  his  lectures 
with  a  felicity  and  effect  perfectly  u- 
nique.  Among  those  who  attended  his 
lectures,  some  indeed  complained  ef  a 
certain  vagueness  and  refinement  bor¬ 
dering  on  obscurity ;  this,  however,  a- 
rose  not  from  any  real  indefioiteness  in 
his  manner  of  treating  his  subject,  or 
unnecessary  involution  of  style,  but 
from  the  profound  originality,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  novelty  of  almost  all  his  dis¬ 
quisitions,  and  the  nice  shades  of  dis¬ 
tinction  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
trace  and  to  appreciate,  in  order  to  enu¬ 
cleate  the  errors  of  his  predecessors, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  beautiful 
but  refined  system  which  he  proposed 
to  substitute ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
lie  came  to  the  morel  part  of  his  course, 
where  the  call  upon  the  attention  was 
less  severe,  and  the  object  was  not  so 
much  to  evolve  new  truths,  as  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  enforce  those  already  known, 
he  never  failed  to  excite  the  highest 
enthusiasm  for  all  that 'was  elevated 
and  noble  in  human  nature.  It  was  then, 
too,  that  he  gave  full  scope  to  that 
lofty  and  commanding  eloquence  with 
which  he  was  so  richly  endowed ;  it 
was  then  that  the  “  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum”  were 
poured  forth  in  a  glorious  and  overmas¬ 
tering  stream  ;  it  was  then  he  display¬ 
ed  an  energy  and  devotion  in  the  cause 
of  morel  tmth,  which  have  not  been 
surpassed,  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

At  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1819, 
he  returned  from  the  country  to  Edin- 
bui^h,  in  full  health,  and  engaged,  with 
remarkable  ardour,  in  the  composition 
of  his  text-book,  which  he  was  anxious 
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to  bring  out  in  die  course  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  He  had  eren  sketched  out  great 
literary  designs  for  his  future  execution ; 
but  thiU  fatal  disorder,  which  termina¬ 
ted  in  pulmonary  consumption,  seized 
him  with  such  violence  during  the 
Christmas  recess,  that  he  was  only  able 
to  meet  bis  class  twice  after  the  holi¬ 
days.  During  the  last  lecture  be  deli¬ 
vered,  he  was  gp%atly  affected  when  he 
read  some  lines  on  the  return  of  spring 
from  Beattie’s  Hermit.  Still  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  persevere  in  his  bourse  ;  but  his 
affectionate  friend  and  physician.  Dr 
Gregory,  interdicted  him,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  try  the  effects  of  a  warm¬ 
er  climate.  His  reply  was,  “  No,  I 
must  die  at  home :  you  have  no  idea 
how  miserably  I  am  afflicted  with  the 
maladie  dupayg."  His  decline  was  ra¬ 
pid  and  alarming ;  but  as  long  as  be  had 
strength  to  hold  a  pen,  he  continued  to 
give  unremitting  attention  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  text-book.  In  February 
1820,  be  received  a  short  visit  from  his 
friend  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  though  at 
the  time  he  scarcely  admitted  any  one 
except  his  medical  friend  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  On  taking  leave  of 
Mr  Stewart,  he  said  gaily,  but  emphati¬ 
cally,  “  I  hope  Mond  Philosophy  will 
live  long  in  you.”  At  length,  as  be¬ 
ing  at  sea  bad  always  agreed  well  with 
him,  he  thought  he  would  try  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  voyage  to  London;  but  it 
was  attended  with  no  advantage ;  be 
every  day  became  weaker,  and  on  the 
2d  oX  April  breathed  bis  last.  He 
bore  his  last  illness  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  resignation ;  bis  habitual 
tranquillity  and  gentleness  of  disposi¬ 
tion  were  never  for  a  single  moment 
disturbed  ;  and  though  he  felt  himself 
dropping  into  the  grave  at  a.period  of 
life  when  be  iiiight  nave  naturally  look¬ 
ed  forward  to  maar  years  of  happiness, 
and  to  the  extenston  of  his  usefulness 
and  his  fame,  be  reriraed  his  pure  spi¬ 
rit  into  the  bands  Of  his'  Maker  with¬ 
out  a  murmur, 'and  with  the  firmness 
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of  a  philosopher  and  the  hope  of  a 
Christian.  By  his  will,  wluch  is  dated 
June  the  2Sd  1819,  he  left  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  his  relations,  aud  tlie 
charge  of  all  his  manuscripts  to  his  sis¬ 
ters,  Janet  and  Eleanora. 

Dr  Brown  was  a  man  of  the  most  po¬ 
lished  and  elegant  manners,  yet  of  great 
simfdicity  and  singleness  of  heart,  if  such 
a  character  belongs  to  one  uninfluenced 
in  his  opinions,  tastes,  inclinations,  and 
habits,  bv  the  caprices  of  faslusn,  or 
the  calculations  of  a  worldly  mind.  He 
never  sought  the  society  of  the  faahion- 
able,  the  rich,  or  the  highrbom,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  adventitious  drcumstanoes 
of  fashion,  wealth,  or  rank.  His  habits 
were  abstemious,  simple,  and  srif-deni- 
ed.  His  liberality  to  those  who  need¬ 
ed  his  pecuniary  assistance  was  as 
frank  as  it  was  unostentatious ;  but  his 
.  benevolence  was  not  of  a  kind  to  con¬ 
tent  itseff  with  almsgiving.  Long  af- 
tCT  be  had  gpven  up  medical  practice, 
be  gave  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
side  friends  who  required  his  advice; 
and  what  Burke  said  of  Howard,  in  a 
sense  restricted  to  die  particular  ob¬ 
jects  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
that  philanthropist,  might  be  said  of 
Dr  Brown  universally :  **  He  attended 
to  the  neglected,  and  remembered  the 
forgotten.”  There  are  many  persons 
wholly  unknown  to  the  circles  of  fa- 
shion^le  life,  who  received  coof'tant 
proofs' of  his  chewing  and  kind  atten¬ 
tion.  One  instance  of  this  is  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  turn  of  mind,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Two  Ayr- 
‘  shire  peasants,  who  had  made  consider¬ 
able  progres  in  languages,  as  wdl  as  in 
mathematical  and  botanical  science, 
were  recomsoended  to  bis  notice.  Af¬ 
ter  presenting  them  with  free  tickets 
to  .his  lectures,  be  invited  them  to 
breakfast.  The  cmiversation  turned 
on  botanical  drawing.  One  of  them 
proposed' to  show  the  Doctor  some 
specimens  of  his  performance  in  that 
art.  **  I  was  plea^,”  said  he,  on  re- 
2  B 
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lating  this  circumstance,  to  see  the 
prugross  I  had  made  in  the  confidence 
of  these  young  men  during  the  hour  of 
breakfast.  They  first  came  to  my  low 
dour;  but  when  they  returned  wiw  the 
drawings,  they  rang  at  the  front  door, 
i  liad  inspired  them  with  the  feeling  of 
equality.”  After  this  anecdote,'  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that 
his  love  for  his  pupils  was  almost  pater¬ 
nal,  and  that  he  never  ceased  to  take 
the  most  affectionate  interest  in  every 
thing  relating  to  ffieir  happiness.  In 
his  ^mestic  circle,  and  in  the  private 
relations  of  life,  he  was  a  pattern  of 
eminent  virtue ;  a  tender  and  dutiful 
son,  a  kind  and  indulgent  brother,  a 
firm  and  stedfast  friend :  and  indeed  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  approach- 
e<l  as  nearly  to  perfection,  as  it  is  per¬ 
haps  possible  for  human  nature  in  tlie 
present  imperfect  state. 

The  political  principles  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  man  were  mose  of  genuine  whig- 
gism,  untainted  with  the  sullen  asperity 
and  intolerance  of  party  prejudices.  His 
reprobation  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard 
him  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose 
despotism  he  detested.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  tlie  political  events  of 
his  own  country.  The  five  gagging 
bills  passed  during  the  winter  session 
of  1819  excited  his  warmest  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  a  meeting  held  by  the 
SenatUB  Acatlemicus,  on  the  occasion 
of  condoling  with,  and  congratulating 
his  present  Majesty  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  his  own  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  expressed  his  opinion  of 
those  measures  very  strongly.  He  had 
an  innate  abhorrence  oppression 
wherever,  and  by  whomsoever  exerci¬ 
sed,  and  a  corresponding  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
every  region  of  the  earth,  r  He  obwr- 
ved  «'ith^)eculiar  interest  the  progress 
of  the  stru^le  for  independence  in 
South  America;  and  bad  it  pleased 


Heaven  to  spare  him  to  hear  of  the 
final  triumph  of  liberty  iu  that  fine 
country,  and  the  establishment  of  free 
representative  governments  upon  the 
ruins  of  Spanish  colonial  despotism, 
few  things,  we  are  convinced,  would 
have  afforded  him  more  unmingled  sa¬ 
tisfaction. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  his  lectures, 
in  four  volumes  octavo,  were  given  to 
the  public.  To  those  who  had  read 
Dr  Brown’s  work  “  On  Cause  and  Ef¬ 
fect,”  the  third  edition  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1818,  and  the  fragment  of 
his  text  book  on  the  “  Physiology  of 
the  Mind,”  which  was  published  in 
1820,  immediately  prior  to  his  death, 
the  two  first  of  these  volumes  would 
not  be  found  to  contain  much  that  was 
new;  but  the  introductory  chapters 
are  excellent,  and  the  new  illustrations, 
as  well  as  the  controversial  discussions, 
respectmg  the  opinions  of  Shaftesbury, 
Locke,  Reid,  Hobbes,  Des  CarU^ 
Arnauld,  Le  Clerc,  De  Crousaz,  Male- 
brancbe,  St  Austin,  I.eibnitz,  Condil¬ 
lac,  Hartley,  and  others,  are  extremely 
valuable.  But  the  great  merit  and  va¬ 
lue  of  these  lectures  consists  in  this, 
that  instead  of  being  what  such  lec¬ 
tures  generally  are,  detached  essays  on 
different  topics  connected  with  human 
belief  and  conduct,  they  are  digested 
into  system,  and  present  us  not  merely 
with  a  more  condensed,  but  also  with 
a  more  complete  view  of  metaphysics 
an<l  morale,  both  as  to  principles,  ahd 
the  application  of  principles,  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  English,  or,  we 
might  say,  any  other  language.  Setting 
out  from  the  elementary  truth  forced 
upon  us  by  the  highest  of  all  evidence, 
that  of  consciousness,  that  the  same 
thing  which  feels  and  thinks,  and  to 
which  we  give  the  name  mind,  is 
simple'and  indivisible,  or,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Leibnitz,  f  perfect  monad,  he 
was  led  to  .consider,  it, in  four  different 
aspects.  Firsts  that  '  which,  perceives 
is  a  part  of  nature  as  truly  as  the  ob- 
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jectc  of  perception  which  aot  on  it,  and 
aa  a  part  of  nature  is  itself*  an  object 
of  investigation  pwely  fJ^ncttL  It  is 
known  only  by  the  successive  changes 
which  constitute  the  variety  of  its  fil¬ 
ings,  and  the  regular  sequence  of  which 
admits  of  being  traced,  like  the  regula-, 
larity  which  we  are  capable  of  disco¬ 
vering  in  the  successive  organic  changes 
of  our  bodily  frame.  But  the  mind,  as 
a  simple  and  indivisible  monad,  can 
only  exist  in  one  state  at  one  and  the 
same  instant  of  time ;  and  all,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  mental  physiolo^st  can 
accomplish,  is  to  observe  and  register 
the  laws  by  which  the  sequence  of 
changes  is  regulated,  and  to  classify  the 
successive  states  of  the  mind  accord¬ 
ingly.  But,  secondly,  after*  inquiring 
what  has  generally  been  the  conduct 
of  mankind,  and,  therefore,  what  may 
generally  be  again  expected  in  certain 
circumstances,  we  have  still  to  inquire, 
in  relation  to  that  conduct,  what  should 
have  been,  and  what  should  be,  in  those 
circumstances,  as  morally  fit  t;)  be  done  ; 
and  though  this  ethical  science,  if  very 
minutely  traced  to  its  source,  may  be 
found  to  be  only  a  mode  of  stating  .the 
physical  order  of  succession  of  certain 
feelings  that  arise  on  the  contemplation 
of  certain  actions,  it  still  relates  to  feel¬ 
ings  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  and  of  such 
comprehensive  influence  on  the  whole 
of  human  life,  as  to  deserve  a  separate 
consideration,  both  of  its  speculative 
principles  and  of  the  application  of 
those  principles  to  the  conduct  of  life. 
Thirdly,  it  is  not  to  the  individual  a- 
lone,'  but  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  others,  that  such  views  of  conduct,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  apply. 
But  before  we  can  expect  truly  to  b^ 
nefit  the  world,  we  must  first  learn  in 
what  way  this  is  to  be  accomplished, 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  and  increase  public  hap¬ 
piness.  The  science  of  politics,  there¬ 
fore,  in  all  its  extensive  bearings  on  the 
wealth,  virtue,  liberty,  and  security  of 


nations,  may  be  said  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  that  general  science  of  mo¬ 
ral  duty  which  it  is  the  object  of  prac¬ 
tical*  eithica  to  develop  and  apply. 
Lastly,  It  is  not'  with  mankind  only 
that  we'  are  monflly  connected ;  the 
moat  important  of  all  our  ielationa  is 
that  which  connects  ns  whh'the  Great 
Being  who  formed  us,  and  under  whoso 
government  we  Hve.  In  this  sense,  the 
investigations  of  natural  theology  may 
be  almost  said  to  be  included  in  practi¬ 
cal  ethics,  as  our  moral  sentiments  a- 
lone,  though  there  were  no  other  rea¬ 
son  to  influence  us,  should  prompt  us 
to  a  devout  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  idl  his  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  it  to  his  creatures.  Man, 
therefore,  he  considered  physiological¬ 
ly,  ethically,  politically,  and  theologi- 
<^ly ;  but  the  reader  who  would  form 
an  accurate  idea  how  this  'vast  outline 
was  filled  up,  must  have  recourse  to 
the  lectures  themselves,  in  which  he 
will  discover  more  philosophical  acu¬ 
men,  correct,  yet  reteed  moral  feeling, 
imagination,  judgment,  comprehension, 
and  fearless  coinage  in  speculation,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  sensibility  to  the  moral 
happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  any,  perhaps  all  of  his  predecessors. 
**  He  cast  an  anxious  eye,’’  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  **  on  all  that  either  as 
to  opinion  (h*  conduct  could  affect  the 
moral  happiness  of  his  species 

flowers  ^  language  are  scattered, 
and  rays  of  feeling  dart  through  the 
most  abstruse  of  his  speculations ;  while, 
in  his  discussions  on  morals,  fancy  and 
sensibility  are  so  finely  subordinated  to 
judgment,  that  the  one  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  exuberant,  nor  the  other  too  re¬ 
fined.” 

We  have  hitherto  avoided  speaking 
of  Dr  Brown  as  a  poet,  in  which  cha¬ 
racter  he  first  appeared  in  the  year 
1809.  The  public,  however,  seemed 
determined  to  believe  and  to  hold,  that 
a  man  renowned  for  the  boldness  and 
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originality  of  hia  apeculationa  in  meta* 
physics,  was  thereby  disqnaliBed  from 
excelling  as  a  poet.  The  consequence 
was,  he  nerer  received  that  just  modi¬ 
cum  of  praise  to  which  he  was  fridy 
entitled.  Hia  “  Paradise  of  Coquettes” 
is  truly  a  ckasical  performance,  full  of  re¬ 
fined,  playful,  aad  delicate  humour,  and 
distmguished  for  great  sweetness  and 
melody  in  the  vet^cation.  That,  in 
the  face  of  such  a  performance,  peo{de 
should  have  taken  it  into  their  h^s  to 
assert,  that  Dr  Brown  was  no  poet, 
shows  howfisrageneral  maxim  of  doubt* 
ful  truth  may  mislead  the  public  opinion, 
add  be  productive  of  gr^  injustice  to 
him  in  whose  case  it  happens  to  be 
applied.  But  posterity,  though  seldom 
generous,  is  almost  iJways  just,  and 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr  Brown 


may  lodt  forward,  with  some  dome  of 
ooi^ence,  to  a' period  when  the  ne¬ 
glect  he  experienced, .  in  this  respect, 
while  in  life,  will  be  matter  of  surprise 
and  regret,  and  when  it  will  prol^ly 
be  admitted  that  he  combined  in  bis 
person  the  apparently  incongruous  cha¬ 
racters  of  a  great  phUosopher  and  a 
true  poet.  -We  conclude  this  hasty 
dtetch  with  the  fddlowing  lines  to  the 
Memory  of  his  Mother,  which  we  in¬ 
sert,  first,  because  the  sentiments  they 
breatlie'were  the  genuine  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  bis  heart ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  because  they  incidentally  disclose 
some  interesting  particulars  of  that  fond 
and  anxious  parent,  who  formed  his 
infant  mind  to  the  love  of  all  that 
was  amiable,  and  excellent,  and  virtu¬ 
ous. 


Thou  liv’st  no  more, — my  Motlier !  To  thine  ear 
No  loi^;er  may  I  breathe  that  name  so  dear ; 

No  longer  bear  thy  lip  more  gentle  frame 
The  word  of  sweetest  answer  to  that  name. 

In  my  gay  heart,  when  gladness  flow’d  around. 

How  W  mirth  groam  tender  at  the  sound ! 

How  oft,  in  sorrow,  when  my  wishful  eye 
To  thine  has  turn’d,  and  caught  its  fond  reply, 

Quick  was  the  soothing,  as  if  grief  beguil’d 
Lost  half  its  power,  wlien  thou  hadst  said.  My  child  1 
Now,  mute  is  that  kind  word,— or  if  it  flow 
From  other  lips,  *tis  almost  sound  of  woe ; 

Like  some  feint-echoing  cadmice,  distant  cast. 

That  speaks  of  joy,  but  speaks — to  say  ’tis  past. 

Thou  liv’st  no  more ; — and  O  !  with  glad  embrace, 
When  first  thy  nursling’s  smile  thou  bent’s  to  trace, 
Death  was  not  fer. — My  childhood  scarce  had  known 
To  prise  a  Father’s  fondness, — ere  ’taras  flown. 

I  knew  not  what  thy  sorrow, — but  1  knew 
That  thou  hadst  teaia, — and  mine  were  flowing  too : 
And  other  sorrows  came,— -and  other  tears 
Dimm’d  the  soft  sunshine  of  n^  earliest  years : — 

Yet  was  there  radiance  still. — Thy  love,  that  kept 
Sad  watch,  was  glistening  o’er  me,  while  1  wept ; 
And  like  the  orb  which  tints  the  cloud  with  bloom. 
Beam’d  a  mild  rainbow  sweetness  o’er  the  gloom. 
Had  life  been  gay,  without  one  sorrowing  ^rill,— 
Y’es !  I  had  lov’d  thee,  proudly  lov’d  thee,  still ; 
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But,  sprung  and  nurs’d  ia  grief,  afiRsctifm  q>r«ad  (  :  ,  :.i  ■ 

A  growth  still  iiilier  in  the  keara  I  shed.  -  ;  •>  .  I 

In  youth,  in  manhood,  when,  beneath  thy  ganr,  ,  *<- 

Fresh  shone  in  bloomy  hope  my  h^piest  days. 

What  joy  was  lasting  gladness  to  my  heart,  ’  '  ■  x 

That  had  not  kept  for  thine  a  dearer  part  ? 

What  plan  of  busy  life,  what  changeftd  theme 
Of  letter’d  gloiy,  fill’d  my  fancy’s  dreaaa,  '  ' 

Where  thou,  stdl  gratulant  to  hail  and  Ueas, 

S^m’dst  not  first  sharer  of  the  wish’d  auccem  ^ 

My  warmest  thought,  in  every  proud  employ, 

Sooth’d  by  thy  sn^,  amluthras  fw  diy  joy  1  .  '  i  \ 

!  .■  M 

'Tho’ lavi^  Beauty  on  thy  form  and  air ' 

Pour’d  her  best  loveliness,  where  crowds  'were  fair, 

'Thou  wert  not  lovelier  then,— when  youthful  grace 
Play’d  round  thy  step,  and  beam’d  o’er  all  thy  face,  ^ 

And  every  glance  had  worship  for  thine  eye. 

And  every  breath  aroimd  was  love’s  warm  sigh,— 

O !  then  not  lovelier, — ^than  when  Time  had  shed 
A  calmer  splendour,  where  that  grace  had  fle^, — 

Soft  light,  foat  in  its  gentle  dow  serene  -..r 

Still  spoke  the  power  of  brightness  which  had  been,— ’ 

A  mix’d  and  tender  charm  of  form  and  mind. 

Past,  present,  blended  all,  and  all  refin’d. 

There  is  a  growth  of  years,  when  day  from  day  ■  • 

Steals  with  the  bloom  some  inward  grace  away  ; 

Or  when,  as  outward  charms  long-struggling  yield, 

Forih  starts  the  temper,  they  bad  half  conc^’d, 

Shews  what  was  once  gay  humour,  woo’d,  caress’d,  >,-• 

The  sparkling  cheerfulness,  all  laugh  and  jest. 

Was  but  the  joy  of  vanity  untir’d. 

Which  sought  adnairing  crowds,— and  was  admir’d.  ' 

That  joy  refus  d,  the  censor  quick  of  sight 
Finds  guilt  in  mirth,  ia  youth,  in  calm  delight ; 

Afraid  to  join  each  pastime  lov’d  before. 

The  more  she  widies,  frowns  on  it  the  more  ; 

And  on  the  absent  friend,  tho’  chid,  most  dear, 

Or  tame  dependant  that  must  live  and  bear, — 

'Whatever  wretch  her  vengeance  cannot  shun, — 

Wreaks  her  cold  wrath,  for  ill  by  nature  done. 

f 

But  age  has  still,  all  gentle  and  benign. 

Another  form, — and,  O !  that  form  was  thine 
«  The  smile’,  which  Youth,  when  gayer  eyes  are  round. 

Oft  turns  to  seek,— more  happy,  when  ’tis  found ; 

The  glance,  that  bids  but  wrath  or  sorrow  cease ; 
llie  peaceful  voice,  which  but  to  hear  is  peace ; 
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The  temper,  milder,  as  the  years  that  part  ><.  ' 

Loose  many  a  ruffling  care  which  gall’d  the  heart ; 

And  all  the  soul,  to  holiest  wishes  given. 

More  pure,  more  heavenly,  as  still  nearer  Heaven.  i.' .  I 
■  .  •  1 
Too  soon  Heaven  circles  thee. — The  blessmg  o’er  .  .i; 

Of  that  best  smile,  thou  liv’st  to  Earth  no  more  ;  ' 

'Thou  liv’st  not ; — «nd  the  lay,  which  vainly  now  '  i  '  .i- 
Would  seek  warm  welcome  ^m  thy  cloudless  brow,  .  , 

Must  brave,  unsolaced  by  that  blissful  gase,  >.  ■!  * 

Folly’s  dull  scorn,  or  Envy’s  freezing  praise. 

Yet,  tho’  cold  censors  from  my  lyre  beneath  ‘ 

May  hold,  with  ni^ard  grasp,  their,  scanty  wreath,  < 

Till  even  the  gentle  han£,  that  glad  would  bear 
Some  votive  flowers,  half  fear  to  drop  them  there, — 

Yet  is  it  given  me,  with  a  prouder  fme,  ,  '  r  ' 

Where  not  a  garland  blooms,  to  mark  thy  name,  i  • 

And  while  it  glows,  there  mingling,  with  sweet  thrill,  < 

A  moment,  almost  think  the  present  stilL 
1  cannot  bid  thee  in  far  glory  live, — 

For  love’s  short  power  is  more  to  wish  than  give ;  r 
But  what  the  fondest  wish  least  frail  can  twine, — 

That  praise,  that  humbler  honour,  shall  be  thine. 

Yes !  thou  dialt  live,  wherever  hearts  shall  melt 
Warm-musing  o’er  the  griefs  by  Agnes  felt ; 

And  often  as  again,  to  weep  once  more, 

They  lift  the  tale  that  won  their  tears  before. 

Fond  shall  they  linger,  where  thy  name  they  see,  ’ 

And  if  they  love  the  poet,— think  of  thee. 

James  Boswell,  Esq.  was  the  se-  cations,  added  to  the  friendship  which 
cond  son  of  James  Bosw'ell,  Esq.  of  Au-  he  entertained  for  Mr  Boswell,  iiiflu- 
chinleck,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  enced  the  late  Mr  Malone  in  selecting 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson.  Having  received  him  as  his  literary  executor,  and  to  his 
his  education  at  Westminster,  he  was  care  Mr  Malone  entrusted  the  publi- 
enteredof  Brazen-nose  College  in  1797,  cation  of  an  enlarged  and  amended 
and  was  subsequently  electi^  Fellow  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  he  had 
on  the  Vineriau  foundation.  Mr  Bos-  long  been  meditating.  Only  a  few 
well  possessed  talents  of  a  superior  months  before  his  death,  this  laborious 
order,  sound  classical  scholarship,  and  task  was  accomplished ;  laborious  it 
a  most  extensive  and  intimate  know-  certainly  was,  as  Mr  Malone’s  papers 
ledge  of  oiu:  early  literature.  In  the  were  left  in  a  state  scarcely  intelligi- 
investigation  of  every  subject  he  pur-  ble ;  and  no  individual  probably,  ex- 
sued,  his  industry,  judgment,  and  dis-  cepting  Mr  Boswell,  could  have  ren- 
crimination  were  equally  remarkable ;  dered  them  available.  To  this  edition 
his  memory  was  unusually  tenacious  Mr  Boswell  contributed  many  notes, 
and  accurate ;  and  he  was  always  as  and  collated  the  text  with  the  earlier 
ready,  as  jhe  was  competent,  to  com-  copies.  In  the  first  volume,  he  has 
municate  liis  stores  of  information  for  stepped  forwards  to  defend  the  literary 
the  benefit  of  others.  These  qualifi-  reputation  of  Mr  Malone,  against  the 
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serere  attacks  made  by  a  writer  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  eminenco,  upon  many  of  his 
critical  opinions  and  statements ;  a  task 
of  great  delicacy,  and  which  Mr  Bos¬ 
well  has  performed  in  so  spirited  and 
gentlemanly  a  manner,  that  his  preface 
may  be  fairly  quoted  as  a  m^el  of 
controversial  M'riting.  In  the  same 
volume  are  inserted  the  memoirs  of 
Mr  Malone,  originally  printed  by  Mr 
Boswell  for  private  distribution  ;  and  a 
valuable  essay  on  the  metre  and  phra¬ 
seology  of  Shakespeare,  tlie  materials 
for  which  were  partly  collected  hy  Mr 
Malone,  but  the  arrangement  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  them  were  the  work  of  Mr 
Boswell ;  and  upon  these  he  is  known 
to  have  bestow^  considerable  labour 
and  attention. 

From  tbe  attractions  which  the  me¬ 
tropolis  holds  out  to  every  lover  of 
good  society,  Mr  Boswell  felt  and  pro¬ 
fessed  an  attachment  to  London,  that 
Height  be  deemed  hereditary,  so  close¬ 
ly  did  it  coincide  with  those  feelings 
which  his  father  has,  upon  various 
occasions,  forcibly  described.  Few 
men  were  better  fitted  to  appreciate 
and  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  ;  his  conversational 
powers,  and  the  unfailing  cheerfulness 
of  his  disposition,  rendered  him  a  most 
acceptable  guest ;  but  it  was  the  good¬ 
ness  of  bis  heart,  that  warmth  of  friend¬ 
ship  which  knew  no  boimds  when  a 
call  was  made  upon  bis  services,  which 
formed  the  sterling  excellence  and  the 
brightest  feature  of  Mr  Boswell’s  cha¬ 
racter.  A  feeling  of  deeper  rt^ret  has 
seldom  been  evinced,  than  upon  the 
event  we  are  recording;  aggravated, 
as  it  was,  by  the  unlooked-for  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  life  that  promised  many 
yearn  of  happiness  to  himself  and  others. 

Mr  Boswell  di^d  at  his  Chambers  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  being  then  in  the  43d  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Church- Yard,  attended  hy  bis 
brother  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  and  a 


few  of  bis  oldest  friends,  including  Sir 
A.  Macdmsald,  Mr  Heber,  Mr  Ser- 
jeaiit  Bosanquet,  Mr  Murray,  Mr 
Mariland,  Mr  Pbelps,  and  Mr  Sym- 
mons.  Had  it  been  deemed  advise- 
able,  the  number  would  have  been 
greatly  increased ;  so  anxious  were  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  to  pay  the  last 
sad  trjbuttf  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Dr  Edward  Daniel  Clarke  was 
descended  from  a  literary  family.  His 
maternal  great-grandfather  was  Dr 
William  Wotton,  known  in  the  learn¬ 
ed  world  by  his  early  proficiency  in  a 
great  variety  of  languages.  His  grand- 
&ther  and  father  were  Iwth  persons 
distinguished  equally  for  their  taste 
and  erudition.  Dr  Clarke  was  the  se¬ 
cond  child  of  a  family  pf  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  His  eldest  brother, 
the  Rev.  James  Stanier  Clarke,  is 
Chaplain  and  Librarian  to  his  present 
Majesty,  and  Canon  of  Windsor ;  the 
younger,  the  late  Captain  Geoi^e 
Clarke,  R.  N.  fell  a  victim  to  his  gene¬ 
rous  humanity,  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
scue  his  friend,  Mr  Peters,  from  a  wa¬ 
tery  grave,  off  Woolwich,  in  the  year 
1805.  Dr  Clarice’s  only  sister  mar¬ 
ried  Captain  Parkington  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Of  the  earlier  years  of  Dr  Clarke, 
we  have  met  with  no  particulars  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting  to  require  notice. 
The  various,  profound,  and  extensive 
erudition  displayed  in  his  numerous 
works  affords,  however,  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  care  bestowed  on  his  edu¬ 
cation,  and  how  firmly  be  had  been 
grounded  in  tbe  elements  of  literature 
and  science,  even  at  an  early  period 
of  life.  Having  gone  through  tne  or¬ 
dinary  routine  of  studies,  be  was  en¬ 
tered  at  Jesus  Collie,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1790,  that  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1794,  and  afterwards  became 
the  Senior  Fellow.  Soon  after  taking 
his  degree,  Mr  Clarke  accompanie<l 
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the  preMDt  Lord  Berwidc  abroad,  and 
remained  for  aome  time  in  Italy.  On 
bis  return,  the  fnendship  he  had  form¬ 
ed,  while  at  CoU^;e,  with  Mr#i  M. 
Grippe,  combined  with  an  ardent  de¬ 
sire  of  exploring  fore^  countries,  and 
observing  whatever  was  most  remark¬ 
able  in  tbeir  laws,  customs^  manners, 
institutions,  monuments,  and  natural 
productions,  induced  him  to  set  out,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  that  gentleman,  on  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  tour  through  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  La{dand,  Finland,  Russia, 
Tartary,  Circassia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
In  1802,  he  returned  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  through  Germany  and  France. 
^These  travels  have  rendered  his  name 
so  Celebrated  throughout  Europe,  in¬ 
deed  we  may  add  in  every  quarter  of 
the  civilized  world,  that  to  enter  into 
any  description  of  them  is  needless ; 
they  are  before  the  public,  and  have 
excited  the  dormant  spirit  of  curiosity 
in  many  a  resident  of  this  country,  who 
has  followed  eagerly  the  steps  of  Dr 
Clarke,  and  has  invariably  borne  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  accuracy  and  the  fidelity 
of  his  narrative.  Dr  Clarke  has  some¬ 
where  mentioned  all  the  excellencies 
which  must  unite  to  form  a  perfect 
traveller :  he  must  have  the  pencil  of 
Norden,  the  pen  of  Volney,  the  leaili- 
ing  of  Pococke,  the  perseverance  of 
Bruce,  the  enthusiasm  of  Savary.  Of 
all  these.  Dr  Clarke  united  in  his  own 
person  by  far  the  greater  share.  No 
difficulties  in  his  progress  were  ever 
allowed  to  be  insuperable ;  and  upon 
all  occasions  he  imparted  to  others  n 
portion  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  an  ho¬ 
norary  mark  of  their  approbation,  and 
an  acknowledgment  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  their  public  libra¬ 
ries,  and  literary  institutions,  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  them  the  fiiiits  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  travels.  Among  these  contri- 


butione  may  be  conadered  as  the  most 
distii^ished,  tlie  celelwated  manu¬ 
script  of  tbe  wwks  Plato,  with 
nearly  a  hundred  other  volumes  of  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  and  the  colossal  statue  of  tbe 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  respecting  which  he  ^ 
published  a  very  learned  treatise  upon 
its  being  placed  in  tbe  vestibule  of  the 
University  Library.  But  that  which 
added  most  to  his  literary  reputation, 
was  a  “  Dissertation  on  the  famous 
Sarcophagus  in  tbe  British  Museum,” 
which  Dr  Clarke  caused  to  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  British  army  in  Egypt, 
and  which  be  has  proved,  from  accu¬ 
mulated  evidence,  to  have  been  the 
tomb  of  Alexander. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  this  enu¬ 
meration,  to  neglect  to  mention  a  very 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  Mine¬ 
rals,  made  by  the  learned  Doctor  in  tbe 
course  of  his  travels.  This  splendid  col¬ 
lection,  it  was  expected,  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  University.  He  also  left 
behind  him  a  rare  and  Suable  assort¬ 
ment  of  Plants,  several  of  which  were 
procured  from  the  celebrated  Professor 
Pallas,  in  the  Crimea.  Greek  medals 
likewise  engaged  his  attention,  when 
he  was  abroad ;  and  many,  which  a- 
domed  his  cabinet,  are  of  singular  ra¬ 
rity.  Lord  Berwick  has  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  a  curious  model  of  Mount  Vesu¬ 
vius,  formed  on  tlie  spot  by  Dr  Clarke, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  Italian  artist, 
out  of  the  very  materials  of  which  the 
mountain  is  composed. 

A  few  years  since.  Dr  Clarke,  for 
his  amusement  during  a  stay  he  made 
at  Brighton,  wote  and  published  some 
periodical  papers,  under  the  title  of 
“  Le  Reveur,”  which  are  bound  up  in 
a  duodecimo  volume ;  but,  by  some 
accident,  few  copies  are  now  extant. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Dr  Clarke  married  Angelica, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Beaumaris 
Rush,  and  being  already  in  holy  or¬ 
ders,  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Harlton,  Cambridgeshire.  In  1806  he 
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couuuenced  Lectures  on  Miiierilogy  in 
tb«  Univenity  of  Cambridge.  In  1808 
a  professonhip  was  founded  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  that  science,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair.  These 
lectures  have,  if  possible,  made  his 
name  more  known  and  honoured,  both 
in  this  and  in  foreign  countries,  than 
even  his  long  and  interesting  travels 
Natural  history  was  his  earliest  and 
most  favourite  study,  and  that  peculiar 
branch  of  it  which  refers  to  the  mine¬ 
ral  kingdom  soon  engrossed  the  whole 
of  his  attention.  In  the  delivery  of  bis 
celebrated  lectures,  Clarke  was  with¬ 
out  a  rival :  his  eloquence  was  inferior 
to  none,  for  in  native  eloquence,  per¬ 
haps,  few  have  ever  equalled  him  in 
this  country;  his  knowledge  of  hie 
subject  was  extensive  ;  his  elucidation 
clear  and  simple ;  and  in  the  illustra- 
^tions,  which  were  practically  afforded 
by  the  various  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  his  minerals,  he  was  peculiarly  hap- 
y.  Most  of  those  specimens  he  had 
imself  collected,  and  they  seldom  fail¬ 
ed  to  give  rise  to  the  most  pleasing 
associations  by  their  individual  locality. 
We  may  justly  apply  to  him,  in  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures,  the  words  of 
Johnson,  engraven  on  the  monument 
of  Goldsmith,  “  Nihil,  quod  teligit, 
7um  omavit.”  Of  the  biglier  qualities 
of  his  mind,  of  his  force  and  energy 
as  a  Christian  preaclier,  of  the  subli¬ 
mity  and  excellence  of  his  discourses, 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
the  crowds  which  assembled  whenever 
he  filled  the  pulpit,  bear  honourable 
testimony.  Of  the  very  great  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  Dr  Clarke  was  held  by 
foreigners,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  various  Learned  Societies,  in 
which  bis  name  stands  enrolled ;  and 
it  may  safely  be  added,  that  to  no  one 
person  has  the  University  oi  Cambridge 
been  more  indebted  fer  celebrity  a- 
broad  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
than  to  her  late  librarian,  Dr  Clarke. 
He  fell  a  victim  indeed  to  his  gene¬ 


rous  anlour  in  the  pursuit  of  science ; 
looking  only  to  the  feme  of  .the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  bis  honest  endeavours 
to  exalt  her  refuitation,  'be  unhappily 
neglectei^  his  own  ‘  invaluable  health. 
Hb  has  thus  left  to  his  afflicted  feasily, 
and  to  his  surviving  friends,  the  utost 
painful  and  hitter  regrets;  whilst  to 
the  Univmaity  itself^  be  has  bequeath¬ 
ed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  we  doubt 
not  will  hereafter  be  amply  and  libe¬ 
rally  discharged.  He  di^  on  the  9th 
of  April,  at  the  house  of  bis  fetber-in- 
law.  Sir  William  Beaumaris  Rush. 

^  Perhiqw  no  penon  ever  possessed 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  Dr 
Clarke,  the  delightful  faculty  of  wi»- 
ning  the  hearts  aiad  rivettiiig  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  those  into  whose  society  he 
entered.  From  the  first  moment,  his 
conversation  excited  an  intemt  that 
never  abated.  Those  who  knew  him 
once,  felt  that  they  must  love  him  al¬ 
ways.  The  kindness  of  his  manner, 
the  anxiety  be  expressed  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  others,  bis  eageroess  to  nuAe 
them  feel  happy  and  pleased  with 
themselves,  when  united  to  tlie  charms 
of  his  language,  were  irresistible.  Such 
was  Dr  Clarke  in  private  life;  with¬ 
in  the  circle  of  his  more  immediate 
friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  femily, 
he  was  seen  in  tlie  character  of  the  in¬ 
dulgent  parent,  the  affectionate  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  warm,  zealous,  and  sin¬ 
cere  friend. 

Sir  William  Herschell  wasbom 
at  Hanover  on  the  6th  of  November 
1738,  and  was  die  second  of  four  sons, 
all  of  whom  their  father  brought  up  to 
his  own  profession,  which  was  tbm  of 
a  musician.  Discovering,  however,  in 
his  son  William  an  inquisitive  di^iori- 
tion,  and  a  turn  for  inteUecturi  pur¬ 
suits,  be  gave  him  the  advantage  of  a 
French  tutor,  by  whom  he  was  initiated 
in  the  elements  of  logic  and  ethics  ; 
and  young  Herschell  bad  made  consi¬ 
derable  pri^ess  in  bis  studies,  when  the 
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narrow  circumatances  of  his  family  com* 
polled  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
join  the  military  band  of  the  Hanove* 
rian  regiment  guards,  to  which  his 
father  bJso  belonged.  In  the  year  1757^ 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  1758, 
the  father  and  son  proceeded  with  a  de* 
tacbment  of  the  regiment  to  England  ; 
but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
the  former  returned  home,  leaving  the 
adventurous  youth  to  indulge  his  in¬ 
clination  of  trying  his  fortunes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Here,  aiPier  struggling  with  many 
difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington, 
who  engaged  him  to  instruct  and  su¬ 
perintend  a  military  band  then  forming 
for  the  militia  of  the  county  of  Dur» 
ham.  At  the  termination  of  this  en¬ 
gagement,  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
organist  at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  passed  several  years,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  music  to  private  pupils,  acting 
as  leader  in  oratorios  and  public  con¬ 
certs,  and  employing  his  leisure  hours 
in  acquiring  tbe  English,  Italian,  and 
Latin  languages,  and  in  learning  Uie 
elements  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  The  theory  of  harmony 
also  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Dr  Smith’s  pro¬ 
found  treatise  on  Harmonics.  This 
seems  to  have  confirmed  his  taste  for 
mathematics,  upon  the  regular  study  of 
which  he  now  entered,  and  is  said  to 
have  proceeded  through  the  whole  of 
the  Fiincipia  ;  a  task  which  ordinary 
mathematicians  find  it  difficult  to  ac¬ 
complish  within  less  than  the  time 
which  the  immortal  author  employed 
in  its  composition.  Having  made  this 
important  acquisition,  the  kindred  sci¬ 
ences  of  course  became  comparatively 
easy. 

About  this  period  of  his  life  be  vi¬ 
sited  Italy,  where  he  remained  so  long 
that  his  purse  was  exhausted,  and  he 
found  himself  without  sufficient  funds 
to  caiTv  liim  back  to  England.  From 
this  embarrassment  he  was,  however, 


relieved  by  the  friendship  of  one  Langl6, 
a  Frenchman,  who  hit  upon  the  exp^i- 
ent  of  a  benefit  concert  at  Genoa. 

■'  In  the  year  1766,  our  adventurer  and 
his  elder  brother  repaired  to  Bath, 
where  they  were  both  engaged  for  the 
Pump-room  band,  by  the  late  Mr  I.ind- 
ley.  Like  his  nephew  Griesbach,  he 
was  esteemed  an  admirable  performer 
on  the  oboe,  while  his  brother  excelled 
on  the  violoncello  ;  but  the  principal 
object  which  attracted  him  to  that  city 
was  the  advantageous  poet  of  organist 
to  the  Octagon  Chapel,  which  opened 
for  him  a  profitable  range  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  concerts,  the  rooms,  the 
theatre,  and  the  oratorios,  besides  gain¬ 
ing  him  many  pnvate  pupils.  But  this 
accession  of  employment  only  increa¬ 
sed  his  propensity  to  study ;  and  fre¬ 
quently,  after  a  fatiguing  day  of  four¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  hours  occupied  in  his 
professional  avocations,  he  would  seek 
relaxation,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  in 
the  study  of  mathematics,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  optics  and  astronomy. 

Anxious  to  observe,  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  wonders  of  which  be  daily 
read,  he  obtained  front  a  neighbour  in 
Bath  the  loan  of  a  two-feet  Gregorian 
telescope,  which  afforded  him  so  much 
pleasure,  that  he  commissioned  a  friend 
in  London  to  purchase  one  of  larger 
dimensions.  The  price  demanded  pro¬ 
ving  much  beyond  his  means,  he  resol¬ 
ved  to  attempt  with  his  own  hand  the 
construction  of  that  complicated  instru¬ 
ment.  After  much  labour,  and  many 
failures,  he  succeeded :  and  in  1774  he 
had  the  gratification  of  beholding  the 
planet  Saturn  through  a  five-feet  New¬ 
tonian  refiector  constructed  by  himself. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  extend¬ 
ed  the  s^e  of  his  operations,  and  not 
long  after  constructed  telescopes  of  se¬ 
ven,  ten,  and  even  twenty  feet ;  and  so 
indefatigable  was  his  perseverance,  that 
in  perfecting  the  parabolic  figure  of  the 
reflector  in  the  seven-feet  telescope, 
he  finished  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
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^lecula  before  be  |m)cured  oae  (bat 
eatirely  answered  his  purpose. 

Devoting  himself  more  and  romw  to- 
the  study  ot  astronomy,  be  began  to 
limit  bis  professional  engagements,  and 
restrict  tM  number  of  his  pupils ;  and 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1770, 
commenced  a  regular  survey  of  the 
heavens  with  a  seven-feet  reflector.  In 
the  course  of  bis  observations,  which 
were  continued  for  eighteen  months, 
he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  remark,  that 
a  star,  which  had  been  recorded  by 
Bode  as  a  fixed  star,  was  pit^ressively 
changing  its  position.  Prolonged  at¬ 
tention  to  it  enabled  him  to  determine 
that  it  was  an  hitherto  undiscovered 
planet ;  and  having  ascertained  its  rate 
of  motion,  its  orbit,  &c.  he  communi¬ 
cated  the  particulars  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  who  decreed  him  their  annual 
gold  medal,  and  unanimously  elected 
him  a  fellow.  This  important  discove¬ 
ry  he  made  on  the  I3th  of  March  17S1, 
and  bestowed  on  the  planet  the  name 
of  Georgntm  SiduXt  in  compliment  to 
the  King  England  ;  but  the  astrono¬ 
mers  of  the  Continent  chose  to  call  it 
HerschtUy  in  honour  of  the  discoverer, 
an  appellation  which  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Uranus^  as  being  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  received  astronomical 
nomenclature. 

This  important  discovery  not  only 
established  his  fame  in  the  scientific 
world,  but  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  his  late  Majesty,  who,  with  a  libera¬ 
lity  that  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on 
bis  memory,  conferred  on  him  a  hand¬ 
some  salary,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
part  company  with  his  profession  as  a 
musician,  and  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  wholly  to  the  study  of  astro¬ 
nomy.  In  consequence  of  this  act  ci 
royal  munificence  be  quitted  Bath,  add 
fixed  his  residence  first  at  Datchet,  and 
afterwards  at  Slough,  near  Windsor, 
where  he  resumed  the  career  of  disco¬ 
very  which  be  had  so  auspiciously  com- 
piencfed.  In  the  hope  of  extending  his 


researches,  he  now  commenced  tlie  con¬ 
struction  of  a  forty-feet  telescope,  which 
be  completed  in  1787  ;  but  this  instru¬ 
ment,  though  the  largest  of  the  kind 
ever  made,  failed  to  answer  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  intended,  and  proved  too  ponde¬ 
rous  to  retaia  a  true  figure,  so  that 
comparatively  few  observations  could 
be  made  with  it,  and  those  for  a  very 
limited  period.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  Herschell  discovered  the 
planet  Uranus  by  means  of  bis  great 
telescope;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  the 
discovery  having  been  made  by  a  seven- 
feet  reflector. 

In  1783,  be  announced  the  discovery 
of  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon  ; 
and  by  pursuing  his  observations,  he, 
four  years  afterwards,  detectetl,  in  that 
satellite,  two  other  volcanoes,  apparent¬ 
ly  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Continuing 
without  intermission  to  peruse  anth  his 
powerful  instruments  the  immense  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  heavens,  be  found  that  the 
planet  which  he  bad  formerly  discover¬ 
ed  was  surrounded  with  rings  or  belts, 
end  had  six  satellites  revolving  round 
it. 

Although  the  results  arising  from  die 
application  of  his  forty-feet  telescope 
were  not  so  splendid  as  fully  to  realize 
the  hopes  he  had  indulged  on  its  con¬ 
struction,  yet  they  were  too  considerable 
to  justify  ^e  rather  contemptuous  allu¬ 
sion  to  them,  contained  in  Lalande’s 
History  of  Astronomy  for  1806.  In 
refutation  of  the  remarks  made  by  that 
astronomer,  Herschell’s  own  testimony 
may  be  cited.  In  a  paper  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1790, 
he  observes,  **  In  hopes  of  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  my  forty-feet  speculum,  I  de¬ 
ferred  the  attack  upon  Saturn  till  that 
should  be  finished ;  and  having  taken 
an  early  opportunity  of  directing  it  to 
Saturn,  the  very  moment  I  saw  that 
planet,  which  was  on  the  28th  of  last 
August,  I  was  presented  with  a  view 
of  the  six  satellites,  in  such  a  situation, 
and  so  bright,  as  rendered  it  impossible 
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to  mistake  them.  The  retrograde  bkv 
tion  of  Saturn  amounted  to  four  mi¬ 
nutes  and  a  half  per  day,  which  made 
it  very  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the 
stars  I  took  to  be  satellites  really  were 
so ;  and  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the 
planet  had  visibly  carried  them  all  a- 
way  from  their  places."  In  the  Trans¬ 
actions  for  1800,  there  is  an  extract 
from  his  Journal,  in  which  occurs  the 
fidlowii^  entry :  October  10.  1791. 
I  saw  the  fourth  satellite,  and  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  in  the  forty-feet  speculum, 
without  an  eye-glass.  The  magnifying 
power,  on  that  occasion,  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  sixty  or  seventy ;  but  the  greater 
penetrating  power  made  full  amends 
for  the  lowness  of  the  former.  Am<Hig 
other  instances  of  the  superior  effects 
of  penetration  into  space,  1  should 
mention  the  discovery  of  an  additional 
sixth  satellite  of  Saturn,  on  the  28th  of 
August  1789,  and  of  a  seventh  on  the 
11th  of  September  of  the  same  year, 
which  were  first  pointed  out  by  this  in¬ 
strument.”  It  may  appear  remark¬ 
able,”  be  adds,  “  that  these  satellites 
should  have  remuned  so  long  unknown 
to  us,  when,  for  a  century  and  a  half 
past,  the  planet  to  w'hich  tliey  belong 
has  been  the  object  of  almost  every  as¬ 
tronomer’s  curiosity,  on  account  of  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  the  ring.  But 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  situation  and 
size  of  the  satellites,  that  w'e  could 
hardly  exjiect  to  discover  tliem  till  a 
telescope  of  the  dimensions  and  aper¬ 
ture  of  my  forty-feet  reflector  should 
be  constructed.” 

Among  the  interesting  papers  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
this  eminent  astronomer,  was  a  memoir 
on  the  power  of  telescopes  to  pene¬ 
trate  space  ;  and  the  opinion  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  him  on  this  subject  was,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  power  cannot 
exceed  that  produced  by  a  telescope  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  In 
1802,  he  also  laid  before  the  sdbiety  a 
catalogue  of  five  thousand  nebulae  and 


nebuIosH  stars  which  he  bad  discover¬ 
ed,  accompanied  with  an  enlarged  riew 
of  the  several  bodies  composing  the  uni¬ 
verse,  of  which  he  enumerate  twelve 
f^)ecies. 

By  diese  and  other  scientific  labours, 
he  established  bis  title  to  rank  among 
the  most  eminent  astronomers  which 
any  age  or  country  has  produced  ;  and 
the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  merits 
and  (discoveries,  was  testified  by  the 
marks  of  respect  whkdi  he  received 
firom  various  public  bodies,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  by  the  h(moraiy  d^ee  of  iW- 
tor  of  Laws  (mnferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  also  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  constant  patronage  of  his  late 
Majesty ;  and,  in  1816,  the  present 
King,  then  Regent,  was  graciously  plea¬ 
sed,  on  behalf  of  his  royd  father,  to  be¬ 
stow  on  him  the  appropriate  and  well- 
earned  distinction  of  the  Hanoverian 
and  Guelphic  Order  of  Knighthood. 

Bir  William  Herschell  did  not  re¬ 
linquish  bis  astronomical  htbours  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  August 
1822,  at  the  advaqped  age  of  85.  Sir 
William  was  a  fortunate  man  in  length 
of  days,  which  enabled  him  to  mature 
his  reputation  and  his  discoveries ;  in 
royal  patronage,  which  seconded  his 
projects,  and  rescued  him  from  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  too  often  attends  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  original  genius  ;  in  great  ame¬ 
nity  of  temper,  in  modesty,  which  is 
always  the  result  of  solid  attainments, 
and  in  that  habitual  industry  which  is 
characteristic  of  bis  nation.  He  was 
fortunate  also  in  the  co-operation  of  a 
sister,  and  in  the  harmony  of  his  fami¬ 
ly  in  forwarding  his  pursuits;  for  he 
has  left  a  son,  now  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
wd  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
mathematicians  (d'  his  age,  to  whom 
we  arc  indebted  for  several  valuable 
productions,  and,  among  others,  an  im¬ 
proved  translation  of  Lacroix’s  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 
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Ds  Albxandbr  Marcbt  wu  bora 
at  Ganera  ia  the  jrear  177(K  He  gave 
early  indications  of  a  thirst  for  knoar- 
ledge,  aad  had  already  distinguished 
hiinself  by  his  proficiency  in  tlte  usual 
course  of  elementary  studies,  when  hie 
attention  was  niddenly  turned  to  com¬ 
merce,  in  consequence  of  the  dying 
injunction  of  his  father,  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Geneva,  who  was  anxious 
that  his  son  should  follow  the  same 
profession.  Young  Marcet  at  first  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  his  <leceased  parent ;  but 
after  an  experiment  of  two  years,  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  aversion  to  mercantile 
pursuits  was  not  to  be  vanquished,  he 
quitted  for  ever  the  dull  routine  of  the 
counting-house,  aad  yielded  to  the 
superior  fsacinatioas  of  literature  and 
science.  The  study  of  law  more  par¬ 
ticularly  engaged  his  attenUon ;  but 
the  political  troubles  which  agitated 
the  republic  of  Geneva,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
defeated  all  his  pfams,  and  even  endan¬ 
gered  liis  peraonal  safety.  The  factioB 
of  the  day  made  use  of  the  pretext, 
that  he  had  served  as  an  ofiicer  in  the 
national  militia,  to  throw  him  into  pri¬ 
son  ;  from  which,  in  those  dreadful 
times,  there  was  usually  so  quick  a 
transition  to  the  scaffold.  His  life, 
however,  was  fortunately  saved  by  the 
death  of  Robespierre  and  the  fall  of 
the  Terrorists,  though  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  five  years’  expatriatiom 
Being''thus  compelled  to  abandon  his 
country,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  ;  a^  with  this  view  be  repaired 
to  Edinburg,  where,  after  the  usual 
period  of  attendance  on  the  meditaJ 
classes,  he  took  bis  degree. 

Dr  Marcet  now  proceeded  to  Lon¬ 
don,  with  the  intention  of  establisliing 
himself  as  physidan  there ;  and,  in  the 
year  1799,  was  electetl  physician  to 
the  City  Dispensary.  About  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 


late  Mr  Haldiraand,  a  mcrcltaat  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis  ;  and  by  a  special  act  of  Parhament, 
passed  in  1600,  lM*came  a  aaturaysed 
subject  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1602  he  was  elected  one  of  tlie 
physicians  to  Guy’s  llospiul,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr  Harvey.  Zealously 
attached  to  bis  profession,  he  cultiva¬ 
ted,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  the 
ample  fidd  of  experience  which  he  liad 
thus  opened  to  him.  But  chemistry 
continued  to  be  bis  favourite  pursuit, 
and  he  soon  became  eminent  for  the 
extent  and  correctness  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  interesting  and  important 
science.  He  was  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  by  hk  skill  in  analytical  re¬ 
searches,  and  bis  extreme  precision  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  them.  For 
many  years  he  was  associated  with  Mr 
William  Allen,  as  chemical  lecturer  at 
the  medical  school  of  Guy’s  Hospital, 
and  coutributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
establish  its  reputation  in  that  depaiv 
menu  In  conjunction  with  Dr  Yello- 
ley,  he  conceived  the  plan,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  London,  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  was  indebted  to  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  not  only  for  its  origin,  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  its  continued  and 
increasing  prosperity.  He  likewise  ori¬ 
ginated  w  method  of  cKniod  lectures 
at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  gave  several 
courses  in  conjunction  witli  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

The  infiuence'  of  his  activity  and  pu¬ 
blic  spirit  extended  itself  to  many  other 
institutions  besides  that  to  wmch  he 
was  particularly  attached.  Through 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the 
Honourable  Henry  Grey  B^neti  he 
was  principally  iostrumeotal  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  institution  for  the  cure  and  pre¬ 
vention  iff  contagious  fevers  under  tiie 
notice  of  Parliament,  and  in  procoring 
a  pecuniary  grant  for  that  useful  esta¬ 
blishment.  His  valuable  assistance 
was  likewise  given  to  the  concerns  of 
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the  Royal  Society,  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the 
Northern  Dispensary;  and  he  was  a 
frequent  and  able  contributor  to  ya> 
rious  scientific  journals,  and  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  learned  societies. 

At  the  time  when  the  Walcheren 
fever  was  committing  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  ravages  among  our  troops  on  their 
return  from  the  mad  expedition  to  Hol¬ 
land,  in  1809,  the  want  of  additional 
medical  assistance  being  urgently  felt, 
Dr  Marcet  volunteered  bis  services,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  General  Military 
Hospital  at  Portsmouth  ;  a  duty  which 
he  performed  with  unremitting  zeal, 
till  he  himself  caught  the  contagion 
with  so  much  violence,  as  to  render  his 
recovery  difiQcult,  and,  at  one  time, 
doubtful. 

Having  come  into  the  possession  of 
an  ample  fortune  by  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  determined  to  retire 
from  practice,  and  to  devote  his  time 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  science. 
He  accordingly  resigned  his  office  of 
physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  but  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  year  longer  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  chemistry.  The  fortunate 
cliange  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  state  of  Geneva,  by  its  restora¬ 
tion  to  independence,  had  induced  him 
to  revisit  his  native  city  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  year  1815.  During  a  stUl 
longer  residence,  in  1820  and  1821,  he 
rendered  himself  so  agreeable  to  his 
countrymen,  that  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Representative  Council, 
and  appointed  Honorary  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague.  Pro¬ 
fessor  De  la  Rive,  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  in  the  spring  of  1820. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821  he  returned  to 
England,  with  the  intention  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  winter  in  London,  and 
thereafter  transferring  his  whole  es0i- 
blishment  to  Geneva,  and  permanently 
fixing  bis  abode  in  that  city.  Previous 


to  his  intended  removal,  however,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1822,  he  realized  a  design  he  ,  had 
l<mg  at  heart  of  making  the  tour  of 
Scotland.  During  his  residence  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  was  called  as  an  evidence  in 
bebdf  of  Professor  Leslie,  in  his  action 
again'^t  Mr  William  Blackwood,  book- 
sellei.  ^ndboreample  and  conclusive  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  originality  of  the  process 
of  refrigeration  discovered  by  that  emi¬ 
nent  philosopher,  and  which  had  been 
maliciously  and  ignorantly  represented 
as  a  plagiarism  from  a  paper  published 
many  years  ago  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Ha¬ 
ving  accomplished  this  tour  to  his  com¬ 
plete  satislaction,  he  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  a  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  happiness,  amidst  the  circle  of 
his  friends  and  in  the  bosom  of  bis  fa¬ 
mily  :  but  while  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  London,  he  was  seized  with  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach, 
which,  after  a  little  intermission,  pro¬ 
ved  fatal.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  October,  and  be  was  interred 
at  Battersea,  near  one  of  his  sons,  whom 
he  had  lost  at  an  early  age,  a  few  years 
before! 

M.  Delambrb,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  active  astronomers  of  the 
last  century,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on 
the  19th  of  September  1749.  At  the 
Gymnasium  of  that  town,  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  had  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  French 
poet  the  Abbe  Delille.  When  De- 
lambre  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  his 
native  place,  the  expulsion  of  the  Je¬ 
suits  from  France  left  vacant  several 
of  the  professorships  in  the  College, 
and  these  vacancies  were  filled  by 
fessors  sent  from  Paris.  Among  these 
was  die  Abbe  Delille,  a  Repeater  of 
Syntax  in  the  College  of  Beauvais, 
who  bad  already  attempted  to  translate 
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the  Georgies  of  VirgiL  The  citizens 
of  Amiens,  who  were  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  Jesuits,  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  new  Professors  into  their  so¬ 
ciety,  and  Delille  was  thus  left  to  as* 
sociate  only  with  bis  pupils.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  soon  distin¬ 
guished  Delambre,  and  a  friendship 
thus  commenced  between  the  master 
and  his  pupil,  which  was  afterwards 
renewed  in  Paris,  and  which  terminat¬ 
ed  only  with  the  life  of  the  Poet. 

In  the  year  1782,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  M.  Delambre  became 
acquainted  with  tiie  celebrated  French 
astronomer  Lalande,  who  obserring  his 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  devote  his  attention  to 
that  science.  Influencecl  by  this  ad¬ 
vice,  be  became  the  pupil  of  Lalande, 
who  afterwards  used  to  say  that  De¬ 
lambre  was  his  best  work. 

One  of  the  first  papers  published  by 
Delambre  was  his  account  of  the  oc- 
cultation  of  Venus  on  the  12th  of  April 
1785,  which  appeared  in  the  3d  volume 
of  the  Nova  Acta  Petropolitana  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  be  contributed  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  a 
dissertation  on  the  Elements  of  the  So¬ 
lar  Orbit,  a  subject  which  he  after¬ 
wards  pursued  witli  sucli  distinguished 
success.  The  greater  number  of  our 
author’s  papers,  however,  were  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  “  Conuoissance  des  Terns;” 
and  from  1788  to  1817,  almost  every 
volume  was  enriched  with  a  valuable 
memoir  from  his  pen. 

The  discovery  of  the  Georgium  Si- 
dus  by  Dr  Herschell  in  1781  directed 
the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  its  orbit.  In  this  new 
field,  Delambre  obtained  great  distinc* 
tion.  He  constructed  the  most  accu- 
r^e  tables  of  the  motimi  of  the  new 
planet ;  and  in  1790,  the  priae  given 
by  the  French  Academy  was  awarded 
to  him  for  these  labours.  In  1792,  be 
obtained  another  prize  for  his  Tables  of 


the  Satellites  of  Jupiter ;  and  be  soon 
afterwards  presented  to  the  same  learn¬ 
ed  body  his  Tables  of  the  Motions  of 
'Jupiter  and  Saturn.  In  consequence 
of  these  valuable  contributions  to  the 
science  of  astronomy,  he  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  a  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  in  1792.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  iqipointed,  along 
with  Mechain,  to  measure  an  arc 
the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona,  an  operation  which,  though 
often  interrupted  by  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,  was  finished  in  the  most 
successful  manner  in  1795.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  this  great  undertaking  he  af¬ 
terwards  published  in  bis  Methodes 
Analytiquespour  la  determination  d’un 
Arc  du  meridien,”  one  vol.  4to,  1799, 
and  in  his  **  Base  du  Systems  Metrique 
decimal,”  which  appeared  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes  4to,  from  1806  to  1814.  These 
valuable  works  could  not  fail  to  obtain 
the  highest  approbarion  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  ;  and  accordmgly  that  learned  bo¬ 
dy  decreed  to  him,  in  1810,  one  of  the 
decennial  prizes  which  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Buonaparte.  But  as  the  Em¬ 
peror  refused  to  deliver  the  prizes 
which  he  had  himself  established,  De¬ 
lambre  obtained  only  the  honour  of  its 
adjudication. 

Previous  to  this  measurement,  the 
French  academicians  had  not  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  practical 
parts  of  astronomy.  Among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  who  were  sent 
to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in 
Lapland,  the  Abb6  Outhier  is  said  to 
have  been  the  only  one  of  them  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  method  of  taking  corre¬ 
sponding  altitudes  with  the  quadratic 
which  was  then  used.  The  results  of 
the  measurement  were  ,such  aa  mig^t 
have  been  expecte<l  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Even  Lagrange,  whom  Buona¬ 
parte  used  to  call  le  Racine  de  la  Geo¬ 
metric,  was  BO  little  acquainted  with 
the  practical  part  of  astronomy,  that  he 
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requested  Lalande  to  explain  to  him  the 
use  of  the  Zenith  Sector  and  die  Mural 
Quadrant. 

Delambre  bad  therefore  peculiar  me¬ 
rit  in  executing  in  so  superior  a  manner 
the  great  trigonometrical  operations 
which  were  entrusted  to  him ;  and  he 
is  entitled  also  to  the  still  higher  praise 
of  haring  set  an  example  which  has 
been  followed  by  so  many  of  tlie  other 
nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1795,  M.  Delambre  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  and  a  Member 
of  the  First  Class  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  When  Buonaparte  became 
First  Consul,  Delambre  was  appointed 
Inspector-General  of  Studies ;  and,  in 
this  capacity,  he  oiganised  the  Lyceum 
of  Menlins  in  1802,  and  that  of  Lyons 
in  180S,  in  a  manner  which  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  his  intelligence 
and  good  feelings. 

In  the  year  1807,  upon  the  death  of 
his  preceptor  and  friend  Lalande,  De- 
lambre  was  appointed  Professor  of  As¬ 
tronomy  in  the  College  of  France.  In 
this  situation,  he  found  himself  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  former  master  M.  De- 
lille,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  Latin  Poetry.  This 
eminent  poet,  who  was  now  old  and 
blind,  was  obliged  to  appoint  a  deputy 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 
In  1812,  when  he  had  been  particular¬ 
ly  indisposed,  and  wlien  great  fears  had 
lieen  entertained  for  his  life,  he  made 
an  unexpected  recovery,  and  resolved 
to  give  the  first  lecture  at  the  opening 
of  the  course.  Although  the  lecture 
did  not  begin  till  one  o’clock,  the  doors 
of  the  lecture-room  were  closely  beset 
so  early  as  eleven,  and  the  other  Pro¬ 
fessors  found  themselves  deserted.  The 
crowd  had  become  so  great  at  twelve, 
that  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  en¬ 
trance  were  pushed  from  their  places, 
and  the  crowd  filled  the  lecture-room. 
On  this  interesting  occasion,  the  old 
blind  poet  was  led  to  the  chair  by  his 


fiivourite  pupil  Delambre,  and  by  M. 
Lefevre  Gineau. 

In  the  year  1808,  M.  Delambre  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Imperial 
University  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  he  was  nominated  in 
1814  a  Member  of  the  Rojral  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  a  place  which 
he  lost  in  1815.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  and  pupil.  Professor  Moll,  in 
1814,  relative  to  the  taking  of  Paris 
in  1814,  will  be  read  with  considera¬ 
ble  interest :  “  I  hasten  to  inform  you, 
that  the  events  which  have  followed 
each  other  in  such  rapid  succession 
daring  this  last  month,  have  not  yet 
directly  aflectefl  me.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  siege,  in  spite  of  tlie  cannonade 
which  I  heard  ^m  my  library,  I  la¬ 
boured  with  tranquillity  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  midnight.  I  was  well 
persuaded  that  they  would  not  push 
their  folly  so  far  as  to  defend  the  town 
long,  and  that  they  would  open  their 
gates  to  the  Allies,  who  would  pique 
themselves  on  their  generosity.  Some 
days  afterwards,  I  saw  foreign  troops 
cover  the  Quays  of  Paris,  pass  under 
my  windows,  and  fill  all  the  streets  and 
boulevards  ;  but  no  military  man  has 
ever  been  billeted  upon  me.  Not  ba¬ 
ring  a  country-house  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  like  some  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  not  had  to  lodge  or  feed  any  offi¬ 
cer  or  soldier,  or  any  horses.  The  de¬ 
vastation  has  not  come  near  me.  The 
future  does  not  offer  a  very  brilliant 
prospect  to  philosophers;  but  ‘they 
ouglit  to  know  how  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  little.  Labour  occupies  all 
my  time,  and  -all  my  faculties.  My 
happiness  does  not  depend  on  haring  a 
little  more  leisure ;  and  1  should  have 
very  little  chqinge  to  make  in  my  per¬ 
sonal  hAbits.”  ' 

At  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  M.  Delambre  was  made  a 
member  of  that  order.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chevalier  of  -St  Michael  in 
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1817 ;  an  officer  of  tlie  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1821 ;  and  a  linig  thne  be¬ 
fore  he  was  created  a  Hereditary  Che¬ 
valier,  with  a  dotation,  which  wae  de¬ 
creed  08  a  national  reward. 

In  the  midat  of  theae  honoura,  De- 
lambre  was  carried  off  from  his  friends 
on  the  19th  of  August  1822,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  An 
eloge,  full  of  eloquence  and  fine  feel¬ 
ing,  was  pronounced  over  his  tomb  by 
Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  ;  and  a  similar  mark  of  respect 
was  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  College 
of  France  and  the  Board  of  Longitude. 

His  place  in  the  Institute,  as  Per¬ 
petual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  I^n  filled  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  philosopher,  Baron  Fourrier,  for¬ 
merly  Secretary  to  the  Egyptian  In¬ 
stitute,  author  of  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Heat,  and  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tory  Prefiice  to  tlie  great  work  on  the 
Description  of  £g}'pt. 

The  great  extent  of  the  labours  of 
Delambre  will  be  seen  from  the  list 
of  his  writings ;  but  the  full  value  of 
them  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  profoundly  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  rendered  to  astronomi¬ 
cal  science,  though  not  gilded  with  any 
brilliant  discovery,  possess  a  value  far 
beyond  those  which  are  characterised 
principally  by  their  novelty.  His  Ta¬ 
bles  of  the  Sun,  and  those  of  Saturn, 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  and  Jupiter  and 
his  Satellites,  are  the  result  of  immense 
labour,  and  are  marked  witli  a  degree 
of  precision  far  beyond  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  most  sanguine  astronomer. 
His  “  Trait6  d’Astronomie  Theorique 
et  Pratique,”  and  his  **  Histoire  de 
I’Astrunomie  Ancienne,”  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  hb  “  Histoire  de  I’Astronomie 
du  Moyen  Age,”  in  one  volume,  and 
the  two  first  volumes  of  his  **  Histoire 
de  rAstronomie  Modeme,”  are  works 
of  great  judgment  and  erudition,  and 
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will  maintain  their  valne  as  long  as  the 
science  of  the  heavens  is  cultivated^ 

To  a  profound  knowledge  of  science, 
Delambre  added  the  rare  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  a  scientific  man,  a  deep  know- 
leilge  of  ancient  and  modem  langusgee. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  acquaint^  with 
the  Greek  language,  that  be  could 
speak  it  as  fluently  as  his  native 
tongue ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
bis  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy, 
without  admiring  the  advantages  whim 
this  acquirement  has  given  him  over 
all  the  other  bistmians  of  science.  He 
also  read  English,  Italian,  and  German, 
with  fluency;  and  though  his  eradi- 
tion  was  principally  directed  to  the 
purposes  of  science,  yet  be  often  re¬ 
lax^  from  bis  severer  labours  in  the 
study  of  Virgil,  Homer,  Plutarch,  and 
Cicero. 

In  his  scientific  character,  Delamlm 
was  universally  admired.  In  privato 
life,  be  displayed  the  most  amiable  dis¬ 
positions  ;  and  as  a  public  man,  be  was 
attached  to  those  sacred  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions  which  form  the  bulwark  of 
civil  society.  In  all  his  writings,  and 
e^>ecially  in  bis  History  of  Astrmio- 
my,  he  has  invariably  declared  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Mosmc  history  is  in  no 
respect  invalidated  by  any  ia^  in  the 
ancient  astronomy,  and  that  the  date 
of  those  facts  does  not  remount  to  a 
remote  period.  Many  good  and  pious 
men,  indeed,  have  mamtained  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  Indian  Astronomy,  and 
suppmted  geological  opinions  which 
carry  back  to  a  remote  era  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  existing  globe;  and  even 
learned  theologians  have  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  Revelation  to  what 
they  supposed  to  be  scientific  tratb,  by 
ingenious  interpretations  of  the  Sacred 
Smptures.  But  there  has  been  an¬ 
other  set  of  men,  actuated  by  quite 
different  motives.  When  ridicule  bad 
lost  its  efficacy,  and  sophistry,  its  force, 
they  embarked  in  the  more  daring 
2  c 
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scheme,  of  arraying  against  the  records 
of  Revelation  ^e  eternal  truths  of  the 
natural  world.  This  war  of  science 
has  been  sustuned  during  the  last 
thirty  years  with  singular  zeal  and 
dexterity;  and  though  its  success  a- 
mong  the  young  and  the  ignorant  has 
been  considerable,  yet  its  a^ttors  have 
lately  met  with  a  resistance  by  which 
they  have  been  totally-  overpowered. 
The  antiquity  of  the  Indian  Astrono¬ 
my  has  b^n  put  down  by  the  united 
decision  of  Laplace,  Ivory,  and  De- 
lambre  ;  while  Werner,  Cuvier,  Deluc, 
Kirwan,  Humboldt,  Mohs,  and  Buck- 
land,  have  all  conmrred  in  considering 
the  geological  antiquity  of  the  globe 
as  incompatible  with  the  phenomena 
which  actually  exist  upon  its  surface. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  his 
History  of  Motlem  Astronomy  was  al¬ 
most,  if  not  wholly,  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Professor  Moll :  “  I  liave  almost 
finished  the  third  volume,  which  will 
be  entitled  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  which  will 
terminate  with  the  labours  of  Maske* 
lyne.  It  will  embrace  in  a  separate 
book  the*  History  of  the  Measurement 
of  the  Earth,  from  that  of  1700  to  the 
time  when  the  volume  shall  appear. 
In  those  three  volumes,  I  have  told 
only  what  is  true,  and  nothing  which 
is  not  capable  of  being  proved ;  but  I 
have  at  the  same  time  told  the  whole 
truth.  I  anticipate  that  1  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  sometimes  severe ;  but  I 
have  taken  my  resolution.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  life,  I  listen  to  every  thing,  with¬ 
out  disputing  with  any  person ;  but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  after  a  long 
and  severe  examination,  and  I  wish  to 
discharge  a  duty  to  my  conscience. 
My  work  attacks  no  living  author; 
and  if  any  one  cavils  with  me,  it  must 
be  in  favour  of  some  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  whose  errors  he  is  anxious  to 
cover,  or  whose  merit  he  wishes  to 


exaggerate,  by  attributing  to  him  what 
he  has  not  done,  and  what  he  has  bor¬ 
rowed  without  acknowledgment  from 
others.” 

J.  A.  Llohente,  born  on  the  30th 
of  March  1756,  at  Rincon  del  Soto, 
near  Calahorra  in  Arragon,  was  the  son 
of  Don  J.  F.  Llorente  y  Alcarraz,  and 
of  Donna  Maria  Manuela  Gonzales  y 
Mendizabal,  both  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  but  possessed  of  a  very 
moderate  estate.  The  maternal  uncle 
of  the  young  Llorente,  a  beneficiary 
priest  of  the  city  of  Calahorra,  under¬ 
took  the  superintendence  of  his  educa¬ 
tion.  .  After  having  passed  through  his 
philosophical  studies  at  Tarragona,  he 
received  the  clerical  tonsure  from  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  on 
the  21st  of  December  1770,  being  then 
in>  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  The 
three  followingyear8,accordingto  scho¬ 
lastic  usage,  were  occupied  by  courses 
of  logic,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Llo¬ 
rente  maintained  a  public  disputation  on 
physics  and  metaphysics.  These  cour¬ 
ses  had  been  delivered  in  the  convent 
of  the  order  of  Mercy ;  and  the  fathers, 
in  conformity  with  an  o<ld  enough  cus¬ 
tom,  generally  celebrated  the  conclusion 
of  them  by  the  representation  of  a  co¬ 
medy,  which  was  performed  by  the 
students  in  the  interior  of  the  convent. 
On  this  occasion,  a  piece,  entitled,  “  Thb 
Prudent  Abigail,”  was  selected ;  the 
part  of  Abigail,  first  the  wife  of  Nabal, 
and  afterwards  the  spouse  of  King  Da¬ 
vid,  being  assigned  to  Llorente,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  agreeable  physiognomy. 
The  canons  of  the  cathedral,  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  were  invited  to  witness 
this  spectacle ;  and  so  well  did  the 
young  actors  succeed  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  that  the  piece  was  sevend  times 
repeated. 

In  the  month  of  October  1773,  Llo¬ 
rente  went  to  Saragossa  to  study  law. 
Although  the  course  at  this  seminary 
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continued  foiu:  years,  nothing  was 
tauglit  but  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
and  the  Pandects.  During  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  1775,  the  subject  of  this  me¬ 
moir  made  his  first  journey  to  Madrid, 
where  he  frequented  the  two  principal 
theatres,  and  imbibed  that  taste  for 
dramatic  composition  which,  after  ha¬ 
ving  read  and  meditated  attentively  the 
Poetics  of  Aristotle,  (translated  into 
Spanish  W  J.  Gonzales  de  Salas),  and 
Horace’s 'Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  (transla¬ 
ted  into  Spanish  verse  by  D.  Vincent 
Espinel),  led  him  to  attempt  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  comedy,  which  he  called 
“  Matrimonial  Disgust,”  and  which  he 
afterwards  thought  a  very  metliocre 
performance.  It  should  be  recollected, 
that,  in  Spain  as  in  Italy,  ecclesiastics 
might  shew  themselves,  without  incur¬ 
ring  scandal,  in  the  public  theatres.  In 
1776,  M.  Llorente  took  his  degree  as 
Bachelor  of  Laws  ;  the  year  following 
he  was  elected  Beneficiary  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Calahorra,  and  received,  succes¬ 
sively,  the  four  minor  orders,  and  the 
subdeaconship  ;  which  last  fixes  a  man, 
irrevocably,  as  an  ecclesiastic.  He  af¬ 
terwards  studied  canon  law,  taught  at 
that  period  in  the  University  of  Sara¬ 
gossa,  by  an  Italian  canonist ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  learned  Van  Espen 
was  held  suspected  of  the  imperceptible 
heresy  which  the  Jesuits  have  called 
Jansenism.  This  canonist  founded  his 
prelections  upon  the  ultramontane  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  false  decretals.  The 
sound  understanding  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  M.  Llorente  preserved 
him  from  these  erroneous  notions,  and 
prepared  him  to  become,  in  due  time, 
one  of  the  warmest  advocates  fw  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  At  length  he  was  or¬ 
dained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Cala- 
horra,  his  diocesan,  in  1779,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dispensation  procuretl  for 
that  purpose,  being  then  little  more 


than  twenty-three  years  of  age  *.  In 
the  course  of  a  month,  he  was  authori¬ 
sed  to  confess  men,  but  did  not  receive 
power  to  confess  women  till  after  the 
expiry  of  four  years.  A  little  after  bis 
sacerdotal  m^ination,  M.  Llorente,  ha¬ 
ving  finished  bk  course  of  study,  went 
to  Valencia  to  receive  the  bonnet  of 
Doctor  in  Canon  Law.  Such  was  e- 
venthen  the  soundness  and  liberality  of 
his  ideas,  that  he  exerted  himself  great¬ 
ly,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  prevent 
an  aged  ecclesiastic  from  devtsing  bk 
property  in  favour  of  the  nuHiks,  to  the 
exclusion  of  hk  own  relations.  .< 

Having  returned  to  Madrid,  for  the 
second  time,  in  1761,  M.  Llorente,  af¬ 
ter  undergomg  a  profound  examinati(m 
on  the  civil  and  common  law  of  the 
country,  was  admitted  an  advocate  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile  ; 
and  was  the  same  year  received  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
Holy  Canons,  of  the  Liturgy,  and  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Spain,  esta- 
blkhed  at  Madrid  under  the  protection 
of  St  Isidore. 

The  ofiice  of  Ecclesiastical  Proctor- 
General  of  the  Bkhopric  of  Calahorra 
having  become  vacant  in  1782,  M.  Llo¬ 
rente  was  appointed  to  it  by  bk  bkbop, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Vicar-general ;  and  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  even  amidst  the 
multiplied  occupations  of  these  two  of¬ 
fices,  he  stole  a  few  hours  from  sleep 
to  compose  a  dramatic  work,  known 
in  Spain  under  the  title  of  Operetta, 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  our  melo- 
drame.  The  piece,  interspersed  with 
ariettes,  modelled  on  the  Italian  airs 
then  in  vogue,  was  entitled,  **  The  Gali¬ 
cian  Recruiting  Officer,”  and  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  represented  in  a  private  house. 
M.  Llorente  preserved  long  his  taste 
for  dramatic  poetry,  and  at  a  latter  pe¬ 
riod  composed  a  tragedy  called  Euric, 


*  The  age  fixed  bj  the  canons  in  use  is  twenty-five ;  by  the  ancient  canons,  forty. 
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King  of  the  Goths,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  ridsaitudes  which  then  agi¬ 
tated  his  country :  this  performance 
w'as  never  published.  In  1783,  M. 
Llorente  addressed  a  representation  to 
King  Charles  III.,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  reduction  in  the  taxes  paid  by 
tile  inhabitants  of  bis  native  province ; 
and  he  had  not  only  the  honour  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  his  object,  but  the  King,  over 
and  above,  placed  at  his  disposal  abun¬ 
dant  means  for  relieving  the  distress 
which  then  prevailed,  and  appointed 
him  to  distribute  tliem. 

“  'ITie  year  1784,”  says  M.  Llorente, 
in  his  Biographical  Notice,  w'ritten  by 
himself  *,  was  die  periiMl  at  which  I 
abandoned,  entirely,  the  Italian  princi¬ 
ples  in  matters  of  discipline,  the  scho¬ 
lastic  doctrines  in  theology,  and  the 
peripatetic  maxims  in  philosophy  and 
the  natural  sciences.  A  leanied  and 
judicious  person,  who  then  lived  in 
Calahorra,  made  me  sensible  that  a 
great  part  of  my  knowledge  rested  on 
prejudices,  or  was  drawn  from  books 
full  of  errors.  He  offered  to  supeiin- 
tend  my  reading.  I  had  observed  that 
he  possessed  knowledge  superior  to 
that  of  eidier  the  cleigy  or  laity  of  Ca- 
lahorra,  and  that  be  gave  expression  to 
ideas  and  reflections  which  I  bad  not 
met  with  in  my  favourite  authors. 
*  Every  thing  here  below,’  be  used  to 
say  to  me,  ‘  may  be  resolved  into  facts, 
or  reasonings ;  never  believe  the  first 
without  authentic  and  credible  testi¬ 
mony  ;  never  cling  to  the  second,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  authority  by  which  they 
are  supported,  at  least  until  you  com¬ 
prehend  the  evidence  upon  which  they 
are  grounded  :  fur  there  is  no  authority 
beyond  ourselves  competent  to  subdue 
the  reason  which  nature  has  given  us.’  ” 
Under  the  influence  of  these  ideas,  M. 
Llorente  made  rapid  progress  in  this 


new  path.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
the  reasoning  philosophy  of  M.  Llo¬ 
rente  was  exceedingly  different  from 
that  which  M.  L’Abb^  de  La  Men- 
nais  pretends  he  has  recently-  discover¬ 
ed,  and  which,  as  is  well  known,  ad¬ 
mits  no  other  road  to  the  discovery  of 
truth,  except  through  tlie  medium  of 
authority. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  of  Spain  was  at  this  ])eriod  very 
ill  advisetl ;  for  in  1785  the  tribunal  of 
the  Holy  Office  at  Logrono  chose  M. 
Llorente  as  its  commissary.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  his  fa¬ 
mily,  for  three  generations  back,  had 
incurred  no  punishment  from  the  Holy 
Office,  and  that  they  were  descended 
neither  from  Jews,  Moors,  nor  Here¬ 
tics  :  a  formality  sufficiently  annoying, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  second 
point  ;  for  he  who,  to  expurgate  his 
race  from  all  contamination,  should  go 
back  to  the  epoch  of  the  estalilishmeut 
of  the  Inquisition,  would  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  that  4064  persons  (calcu¬ 
lating  from  the  mean  tenn  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  human  life)  were  neitliei*  Moors, 
Jews,  nor  Heretics.  However,  the 
name  of  none  of  his  ancestors  being 
found  inscribed  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Holy  Office,  they  were  satisfied.  M. 
Llorente  likewise  applied  himself,  with 
some  success,  to  preaching,  till,  in  1788, 
the  Duchess  of  Sotomayor,  first  Lady 
to  Queen  Louisa,  wife  of  Charles  IV. 
received  him  into  her  service,  under 
the  title  of  Conmltorde  Camara:  sub¬ 
sequently  he  beceme  one  of  the  testa¬ 
mentary  executors  of  this  lady,  in  cen- 
junction  with  Grandees  of  Spain,  Bi¬ 
shops,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of 
Castile  ;  and,  lastly,  tutor  to  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  Duke  of  Sotomayor,  one  of  the 
richest  proprietors  of  Spun. 

At  the  commencement  of  1789,  the 
Grand  Inquisitor-General,  D.  Augustin 


Parii,  1818,  one  voL  12mo,  in  Spanish. 
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Rubin  de  CevalluR,  Bwhop  of  Jaen,  na¬ 
med  M.  Llorente  Secretary-General  of 
the  Inquiaition,  a  poet  which  Jie  held 
till  1791,  and  which  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  the  archives  of  the  Holy  Office, 
which  he  was  one  day  to  disclose  to  the 
world.  The  same  year  he  was  twice 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  Charles  IV., 
and  the  Queen  his  wife,  in  order  to 
place  in  their  hands  the  different  pious 
legacies  of  the  Duchess  of  Sotomayor; 
and  their  Majesties  were  pleased  to 
signify  their  approbation  of  his  conduct, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Calahorra.  I'his  bene- 
£ce  appeared  to  him  preferable  to  the 
more  eminent  post  of  Inquisitor  of  Car- 
thagena  in  the  Indies,  which  D.  Au¬ 
gustin  Rubin  at  the  same  time  offered 
him.  The  Count  Florida  Blanca  was 
at  this  period  the  principal  Minister 
who  governed  Spain.  This  able  and 
enlightened  statesman,  thinking  that  the 
movement  which  had  already  begun  to 
agitate  Europe  required  rather  to  be 
seconded  and  governed  by  power,  than 
irritated  by  ill-timed  resistance,  had  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  accelerate  in  Spain  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization. 
With  this  view  he  instituted  at  Madrid 
an  academy  of  history,  of  which  M. 
Llorente  became  a  member,  and  even 
supported  public  theses  on  important 
points  of  the  national  history.  Some 
notice  has  been  preserved  of  one  of  these 
literary  exhibitions,  celebrated  in  the 
Royal  Monastery  of  St  Isidore,  at  which 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of 
the  capital  assist^,  and  where  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Lorenzana,  then  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  Primate  of  the  kingdom, 
did  not  disdain  to  place  himself  among 
the  number  of  the  disputants.  The 
thesis  of  M.  Llorente  had  fur  its  object 
to  develop  the  plans  proposed  for  the 
restoration  of  literary  pursuits  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  by  Cassiuitorus  in  Italy,  du¬ 
ring  the  6th  century, — St  Isidore  of 
Seville,  in  Spain,  during  the  7th, — 
Charlemagne  in  France,  aided  by  Al- 


cuin,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th, — and 
to  determine  if  any  of  these  plans  was 
adapted  to  the  present  time,  and  with 
what  modifications.  M.  IJorente  la-, 
boured  to  establish  the  superiority  of 
St  Isidore,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical 
sciences  in  Spain  have  been  indebted 
fur  all  their  success.  His  dissertation, 
though  analyzed  in  the  Madrid  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  not  been  printed.  It  pro¬ 
cured  him,  however,  the  office  of  Cen¬ 
sor,  which  he  exercised  with  discern¬ 
ment  and  forbearance. 

At  the  commencement  of  1791,  and 
in  consequence  of  some  court  intrigues, 
M.  Llorente  was  obliged  to  quit  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  retire  to  his  prebend  at  Ca¬ 
lahorra.  It  was  then  that  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  offer  hospitality  to  a 
considerable  number  of  French  priests, 
w'hom  the  fiiry  of  the  Revolution  had 
forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Spain.  He 
found  himself  the  only  person  at  Cala¬ 
horra  who  understooil  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  which  circumstance  naturally 
led  him  to  act  as  interpreter  between 
the  exiles  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  ci¬ 
vil  authorities  of  the  country.  It  was 
he  who  verified  the  papers  of  the  pro¬ 
scribed,  provided  for  their  lodging  and 
support,  catechised  those  who  were 
thought  fit  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  holy  ministry,  and  procured  for 
them  fees  for  saying  mass,  and  even 
employment  in  different  parishes.  Be¬ 
sides  these  personal  attentions,  M.  Llo¬ 
rente  interested,  in  favour  of  the  French 
priests,  the  generosity  of  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  in  Spain,  from 
whom  he  obtained  considerable  sums, 
and  among  whom  he  cites  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Lorenzana,  Ardibishop  of  To¬ 
ledo,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  the 
Bishop  of  Cordoba,  and  other  prelates. 
We  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  that,  when 
exiled  in  his  turn,  not  many  years  af- 
terwanls,  M.  Llorente  was  repaid  for 
these  benefits  with  the  basest  ingrati¬ 
tude. 

The  year  folloudng,  M.  Llorente 
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i^npote  a  History  of  the  Emigration  of 
the  French  Clergy  of  Spain,  which  was 
intended  to  form  a  volume  in  quarto  ; 
but  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  to  whose  examination  it 
was  submitted,  the  manuscript  was 
lost :  the  procureur-Jiscal^  however, 
endeavoured  to  con^e  him  for  this 
loss,  by  assuring  him  that  circumstan* 
ces  would  not  have  permitted  the  pu¬ 
blication  of  the  work.  About  this  pe¬ 
riod,  D.  Manuel  Abad  La  Sierra,  an 
enlightened  man,  though  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Spain,  cast  his  eyes  upon 
M.  Llorente,  (precisely  on  account  of 
his  moderate  and  philosophical  opi¬ 
nions,)  as  a  proper  person  to  digest  and 
arrange  the  plan  of  some  important  mo¬ 
difications  which  he  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  internal  constitution  and 
forms  of  procedure  of  the  Inquisition. 
But  a  court  intrigue  soon  displaced  the 
honest  Inquisitor,  who  was  dismissed 
before  he  could  carry  his  projects  into 
execution.  Subsequently,  however, 
M.  Llorente  was  invited  by  a  person 
of  influence  to  recommence  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  these  plans,  which  there  was 
still  some  hope  of  carrying  into  effect ; 
and  he  set  himself  to  the  work,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  bis  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
Calaborra,  to  whose  intelligence  and 
wisdom  he  has  thought  proper  to  pay 
a  warm  tribute,  although  we  baye  since 
seen  the  same  pfelate,  in  the  Cortes  of 
Cadiz,  voting  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Inquisition.  When  the  labour  was 
completed,  M.  Llorente  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  watch  over, 
and,  if  possible,  contribute  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  scheme  was  patronized  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  (Godoy,)  tlien 
the  all  powerful  Minister  and  favour¬ 
ite  ;  and  M.  de  Cabarrus,  and  M.  de 
Jovellanos,  entered  into  it  with  the 
greatest  zeal.  Nothing  less  was  c«)n- 
templated  than  giving  publicity  to  the 
hitherto  dark  and  mysterious  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Holy  Office.  M.  de  Jovel¬ 
lanos  having  been  called  to  the  Mini¬ 


stry  of  Grace  and  Justice,  M.  Llorente 
acquired  new  credit  and  influence ;  but 
the  too  sudden  fall  of  that  able  and  en¬ 
lightened  Minister  once  more  post¬ 
poned,  to  an  indefinite  period,  these 
centemplated  improvements.  In  1796, 
and  the  years  following,  the  Sovereign 
Council  of  the  Royal  Chamber  of  the 
Indies  placed  the  name  of  M.  Llorente 
on  the  lists  of  presentation  submitted 
to  the  King  for  the  Bishoprics  of  Me- 
choacan,  and  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for 
the  Archbishopric  of  Manilla. 

But  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition 
were  already  preparing  for  M.  Lloren¬ 
te  his  first  persecutions.  'He  had  had 
the  courage  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
fallen  Minister,  M.  de  Jovellapos,  as 
he  passed  through  Calahorra  to  the 
place  of  his  exile  ;  and  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  that  Minister  his  enemies  had 
discovered  the  scheme  of  M.  Llorente 
for  modifying  and  ameliorating  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  tne  Inquisition.  1  his  was 
in  1801 ;  and  that  abominable  tribunal, 
whose  modem  benignity  has  been  some¬ 
times  of  late  boasted  of,  persecuted, 
under  different  pretences,  and,  among 
others,  that  of  Jansenism,  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  persons  who  had  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  M.  de  Jovellanos.  D. 
Antonio  de  la  Cuesta,  Archdeacon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Avila,  was  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years.  D.  Geronimo,  his  brother, 
penitentiary  canon  of  the  same  church, 
w'as  compelled  to  save  himself  by  retir¬ 
ing  to  France.  Both  were  declared 
innocent,  and  they  were  so  in  fget ;  but 
without  powerful  protection  their  inno¬ 
cence  would  have  been  of  little  avaiL 
Processes  were  also  instituted  by  tlie 
Inquisition  against  the  Countess  of 
Montijo,  notwithstandingher  high  rank ; 
against  her  cousin  D.  Antonio  Falafox, 
Bishop  of  Cuenca ;  against  D.  Antonio 
Tabira,  Bishop  of  Salamanca ;  against 
D.  Augustin  Abad  La  Sierra,  Bishop 
of  Barcelona ;  and  against  several  ca¬ 
nons  of  St  Isidore  at  Madrid.  These 
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recent  examples  deserve  to  be  cited,  as 
furnishing  sufficient  proof,  that  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  that  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners  which  it  has  produced, 
have  caused  the  Familiars  of  the  Holy 
Office  to  slumber  a  little  in  their  den, 
the  madness  of  party  spirit  is  at  any 
time  sufficient  to  restore  to  tbat»  sacri¬ 
legious  institution  all  its  native  ferocity. 
At  the  post-office  at  Madrid,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  M.  de  Llorente  with 
the  Countess  of  Montijo  had  been 
opened,  copies  taken,  and  the  letters 
Bufi'ered  to  reach  their  destination,  that 
the  replies  might  also  be  obtained.  The 
collection  was  transmitted  to  the  In¬ 
quisitor-General,  and  M.  de  Llorente 
received  orders  to  place  himself  as  pri¬ 
soner  in  a  convent,  where,  a  few  days 
after,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Inquisition  came  to  intimate 
to  him  a  decree  of  that  tribunal,  which 
deposed  him  from  his  situations  of  Se¬ 
cretary  ami  Commissary  to  the  Holy 
Office,  condemned  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
fifty  ducats,  and  to  continue  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  a  month  in  the  convent.  As 
to  the  motive  which  provoked  the  sen¬ 
tence,  he  was  left  in  utter  ignorance  ; 
but  in  restoring  him  his  papers  which 
had  been  seized,  all  those  which  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  Inquisition,  together  with 
some  writings  in  defence  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Coi^ 
of  Rome,  were  withheld. 

The  disgrace  of  M.  Llorente  con¬ 
tinued  till  180d ;  this  period  he  passed 
in  his  province,  devoting  himself  to  li¬ 
terary  research,  and  to  works  of  piety 
and  usefulness.  Recalled  at  length  to 
Madrid,  to  engage  in  some  historical 
inquiries  w'hich  interested  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  was  nominated  by  the  King, 
in  1806,  as  Canon  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Toledo  ;  then  Ecolatre  (Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Schools)  of  the  same  chapter, 
an  office  united  to  the  place  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  that  city ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  insti¬ 


tuted  as  EecleMastical  Chevalier  of  the 
order  of  Charles  III.,  after  having  given 
the  proofs  of  nobility  required  by  the 
statutes  of  the  order. 

Till  this  period,  the  career  of  M. 
Llorente  had  been  almost  wholly  reli¬ 
gious  ;  it  now  changed  its  chancier,' 
and  became  political.  The  French  had 
invaded  Spain :  in  the  month  of  June 
1808,  an  order  of  Joachim  Murat,  then 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and  who  com¬ 
manded  the  armies  of  Napoleou,  enjoin¬ 
ed  M.  Llorente  to  repair  to  Bayonne, 
to  form  part  of  an  assembly  of  Spa¬ 
nish  Notables,  convoked  to  reform  the 
government  of  the  monarchy,  and  to 
prepare  a  political  constitution.  He 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
assembly,  and  bis  name  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  constitutional  act  which 
it  concocted.  Thus  engaged  in  the 
party  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  he  was 
soon  called  to  the  office  of  Counsellor 
of  State,  and  after  his  first  reverses, 
followed  the  King,  to  whose  fortunes 
he  had  thus  been  led  to  attach  himself ; 
for  the  victory  of  Baylen  awakening 
the  national  energy,  had  spread  the  in¬ 
surrection  to  Madrid  and  Toledo.  M. 
Llorente  took  refuge  at  Vittoria  in  the 
suite  of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  He  ac¬ 
companied  him  also  in  the  progress  be 
made  through  Arragon,  and  obtained 
various  boons  for  his  native  province. 

The  year  1809  witnessed  the  fall  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  abo¬ 
lished  in  Spain,  by  a  decree  of  the  new 
King ;  and  M.  Llorente  was  chosen  to 
examine  its  vast  archives,  and  to  write 
the  history  of  that  infamous  tribunal. 
During  two  years,  several  persons 
were  employed,  under  his  direction,  in 
copying,  (w  extracting  the  original 
pieces  which  were  found  in  these  ar¬ 
chives.  The  combination  of  these 
valuable  materials,  with  those  which 
he  had  been  employed  in  collecting 
since  1789,  enabled  him'to  draw  that 
picture  of  the  Holy  Office  which  has 
gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the 
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SueUnuMs  of  ike  JnqumtioH  *.  In  tbe 
none  year,  the  monastic  orders  Iiavina; 
been  si^>pre8sed,  he  m’bs  charged  with 
carrying,  gradually,  this  suppression  in¬ 
to  effect,  and  with  collecting  tlie  move¬ 
ables  and  effects  of  the  convents  which 
had  been  shut  up.  He  acquitted  him¬ 
self  of  this  difficult  task  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  soften  its  rigour  and  severity. 
The  important  situation  of  Director- 
General  of  the  national  property  was 
then  entrusted  to  him  ;  the  property  of 
all  those  who  had  gone  to  join  the  go¬ 
vernment  at  Cadiz,  or  the  Juntas  who 
obeyed  it,  and  who  failed  to  return  to 
their  respective  residences  within  the 
time  specified  by  the  decree  of  the  new 
government,  having  been  declared  na¬ 
tional.  Engaged  in  so  fatal  a  cause, 
however,  M.  Llorente  soon  found  he 
might  prevent  some  evil,  but  could  no 
longer  do  good  ;  it  was  thus  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  government  to 
entrust  the  administration  of  the  con¬ 
fiscated  property  to  the  wives,  children, 
or  relations  of  the  refugees ;  in  corro¬ 
boration  of  which,  he  appeals  to  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  Spain, 
— and  the  appeal  has  not  been  made  in 
vain.  But  he  did  not  long  retain  this 
painful  office,  and,  to  recompense  him 
for  the  loss,  Joseph  nominated  him  A- 
postolical  Commissary-General  of  the 
Holy  Crumde,  an  office  which  confers 
the  general  distribution  of  the  royal 
alms ;  a  species  of  bounty  sufficiently 
ill  understood,  if  it  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  principles  of  political  e- 
conomy,  but  which,  from  the  monastic 
spirit  which  has  so  long  predominated 
in  Spain,  has  become  in  that  country 
a  sort  of  national  usage. 

While  occupied  with  these  employ¬ 
ments,  so  important  and  so  diversified. 


M.  Uorente  published  in  Spain  (a  cir¬ 
cumstance  wnicli  required  some  cou¬ 
rage  on  his  part.,)  the  first  outline  of  bis 
^  History  of  the  Inquisition.  ’  Sulise- 
quently,  he  recast  the  work,  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  French  ;  it  is  since  this  lat¬ 
ter  period  that  his  name  became  known 
throughout  Europe. 

In  the  month  of  Aiq^^st  1812,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  bottle 
fif  Arapiles,  (Salamanca,)  the  court  of 
Joseph  having  been  obliged  to  evacuate 
Madrid,  M.  Llorente  followed  it  to 
Valencia,  and  published  in  that  city 
some  pamphlets  in  favour  of  his  party. 
These  brochures  exhibit  in  their  author 
a  melancholy  blindness  to  the  public 
opinion  of  his  nation,  and  to  its  real 
interests  :  one  of  them  is  even  directed 
against  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  and  the 
principles  of  their  celebrated  constitu¬ 
tion.  Such  were  the  deplorable  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  first  fatal  deviation 
from  the  honourable  path  of  genuine 
patriotism.  At  length,  the  successive 
reverses  of  the  French  armies  forced 
M.  Llorente  to  follow  them  across  the 
Pyrenees :  he  entered  F'rance  by  Ole- 
ron,  and,  having  visited  Bourdeaux, 
Toulouse,  and  other  cities  of  the  South 
of  France,  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  the 
month  .of  March  1814.  The  great  e- 
vents  of  that  year  were  accomplished, 
and  Ferdinand  ascended  the  throne 
reserved  for  him  by  the  heroism  of 
is  people. 

The  party  of  Joseph,  which  had 
never  employerl  any  other  argument 
than  that  of  force,  disappeared  wlien 
it  no  longer  had  that  argument  to  sup¬ 
port  it ;  and  few  of  his  adherents  made 
any  difficulty  in  submitting  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  Governed  by  the  counsels  of  a 
few  courtiers,  who  drove  him  on  to  acts 


*  We  confess  we  do  not  see  very  clearly  the  point  of  this  agnomen.  Suetonius,  Ihougli  an 
honest,  is  a  very  coarse  and  indelicate  writer ;  and,  while  be  exposes,  without  mercy,  the 
vices  of  the  Cxsars,  exhibits  proofs  of  the  very  licentiousness  be  condemns.  Nut  so  M.  Llo¬ 
rente.  Nor  is  tliere  much  afiinity  between  the  subjects  of  these  writers, — the  biography  of 
the  first  twelve  Ctesars,  and  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
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of  tlie  most  implacable  cruelty,  this 
miserable  despot  soon  b^;an  to  over¬ 
turn  the  work  of  those  who  had  de¬ 
fended  his  crown  while  he  was  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  to  proscribe  at  once  the 
generous  citizens  who  liad  stedfostly 
adhered  to  their  country  and  the  cause 
of  independence,  and  those  Spaniards, 
known  by  the  name  of  Josephinos, 
whose  offers  of  submission  were  re¬ 
jected  with  disdain.  As  one  of  these, 
M.  Llorente  suffered  the  double  pu¬ 
nishment  of  penM>tual  banishment  and 
confiscation  of  his  property ;  and,  a- 
mong other  things,  lost,  inconsequence 
of  this  measure,  a  library  of  8U()0  vo¬ 
lumes,  which  he  had  left  at  Madrid, 
and  which  consisted  of  a  gp'eat  number 
of  MSS.,  and  of  rare  and  valuable 
books.  He  found  himself  despoiled 
at  once  of  his  preferments  and  of  his 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  In  his  quality 
of  canon  and  dignitary  of  the  church 
of  Toledo,  he  protest^  against  these 
consequences  of  the  royal  decree,  and 
demanded  to  be  regularly  heard  and 
tried ;  which  protestation  he  publish¬ 
ed.  The  rules  and  principles  of  disci¬ 
pline  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic 
church  were  certfunly  in  his  favour; 
for  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  the  French  priests  and 
bishops  protested  agmiist  several  se¬ 
vere  measures  of  which  they  were  the 
objects,  they  appealed  to  the  same 
principles  with  M.  Llorente.  It  is 
therefore  a  little  surprising,  that  these 
principles  were  so  totally  unsuccess¬ 
ful  with  tlie  very  persons  who,  at  the 
time  they  were  appealed  to  by  the 
'French  refugees,  had  declared  them¬ 
selves  their  most  zealous  and  ardent 
patrons  and  admirers. 

During  the  year  1814,  M.  Llorente 
made  a  voyage  to  London  ;  but  the  cli¬ 
mate  disagreeing  with  him,  he  resol¬ 
ved  to  establish  liimself  definitively  at 
Paris.  The  riches  of,  and  ready  ac- 
/;esa  to  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
honourable  and  pleasant  society  of  the 


learned  men  of  tliat  capital,  wlio  vieil 
with  each  other  in  doing  justice  to  the 
merit  of  the  learned  Spanish  priest, 
caused  him  to  find  charms  in  this  fo¬ 
reign  residence  ;  and  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  those  literary  researches  for 
which  he  was  so  eminently  qualifitnl. 
Different  writings  relative  to  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modem  history  of  Spain, 
were  the  fruits  of  his  diligence  in  this 
retreat ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  even 
appeared  on  the  political  arena,  with 
that  eclat  which  so  well  becomes  ca¬ 
lumniated  innocence,  when  a  meml>er 
of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies,  who  liad 
not  yet  accustomed  the  tribune  to  tlie 
audacity  of  his  recriminations,  insult¬ 
ed  French  generosity,  by  recommeiul- 
ing  the  witliholding  the  bread  granted 
to  the  Spaniards,  whom  the  French 
invasion  of  their  country,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reverses  of  Napoleon,  had  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property  and  rank,  and 
forced  to  seek  an  asylum  from  the  na¬ 
tion  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
calamities.  With  tiiat  warmth  of  heart, 
and  pomp  of  diction,  which  characte¬ 
rise  him,  M.  Lain^  instantly  came  for¬ 
ward  to  render  justice  to  the  feelings 
of  the  nation.  On  his  part,  M.  Llo¬ 
rente  spoke  in  justification,  at  least, 
of  the  intentions  of  the  individuals  wlm 
groaned  with  him  under  a  common 
misfortune  ;  exposed  a  crowd  of  gross 
errors  which  M.  Clausel  de  Cousser- 
gues  had  committed;  and  replied  to 
the  ignorant  assertion,  that  there  had 
been  no  auto  da  fe  since  1680,  by  pro¬ 
ving,  that,  from  1700  till  1808,  1578 
persons  had  perished  under  the  iaggots 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  publication  of 
the  complete  Annals  of  the  Holy  Of¬ 
fice  followed  soon  after,  and  circulated 
through  the  whole  of  Europe  and  A- 
merica ;  so  that,  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  and  Italian,  the  History 
of  the  Inquisition  is  now  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  respectalde  library. 
The  success  of  this  book  is  to  be  ascri¬ 
bed  not  to  the  style,  wluch  is  destitute 
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of  brilliancy  and  ele^nce, — ^not  to  the 
able  arrangement  of  the  materially,  to 
the  energy  of  the  portraits,  the  depth 
of  the  views,  or  the  acuteness  of  the 
observations, — but  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  important  pieces  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  the  exactitude  and  novelty  of  the 
details  which  it  discloses,  and  the  stri¬ 
king  truth  of  the  simple,  unadorned 
narrative,  which  have  sufficed  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  this  book  the  character ,  of 
a  great  historical  autliority;  in  other 
words,  no  one  can  henceforth  speak  or 
write  of  the  Inquisition,  without  con¬ 
sulting  and  citing  the  testimony  of  this 
honest  and  impartial  annalist. 

But  though  no  one  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  level  a  blow  at  intolerance 
and  fanaticism  with  impunity,  the  ge¬ 
nerous  men  who  have  attempted  it 
possess  {mrticular  claims  to  our  esteem 
and  regard ;  as  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
foresee  the  long  responsibility  which 
such  attempts  would  entail  on  them. 
M.  Llorente  presents  a  new  and  me¬ 
lancholy  example  of  the  implacability 
of  those  who  call  themselves  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  a  Master  who  taught  nothing 
but  Peace  and  Love.  Scarcely  was 
the  History  of  the  Inquisition  publish¬ 
ed,  when  the  Tribunal  of  Penitence, 
where  he  consoleil  some  exiles  of  the 
most  Catholic  nation,  was  shut  up  a- 
gainsthim.  He  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  celebrating  n-ass  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Eustaclie,  and  the  small  pittance 
which  a  pious  charity  had  attached  to 
the  service  contril)uted  scantily  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  necessities  of  his  old  age. 
The  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Paris  caused  it  to  be  signified 
to  him,  that  he  was  forbid  to  celebrate 
the  holy  mysteries  of  his  religion.  In 
a  word,  he  who  had  been  a  dignitary 
of  one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the 
Romish  Communion,  Counsellor  of 
■State  to  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Property,  and 
Distrihutor  of  the  Royal  Bounty,  con¬ 
sidered  himself  fortunate  in  gaining 


honourably  a  very  moderate  income, 
by  instructing  young  Frenchmen,  in  a 
boarding-house  of  Paris,  to  repeat  the 
acceiUs  of  that  fine  Castilian  tongue, 
of  which  Raynal  has  said,  “  Quelle 
est  eclatante  comme  For  et  sonore  com- 
me  Fargentr  Will  it  be  believed  that 
intolerance  was  sufficiently  powerful, 
and  legislation  sufficiently  cruel,  to  in¬ 
terdict  M.  Llorente,  in  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  from  giving 
lessons  in  Spanish  in  a  private  institu¬ 
tion!  The  director  of  that  establish¬ 
ment  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  re¬ 
call  of  the  prohibition,  but  his  efforts 
were  fruitless.  In  spite  of  his  enemies, 
however,  M.  Llorente  continued  to 
find,  in  the  treasures  of  his  own  erudi¬ 
tion,  in  his  laborious  industry,  in  the 
public  favour,  and  in  the  solicitude  and 
zeal  of  esteem  and  friendship,  the  con¬ 
veniences  which  his  iimgal  and  tempe¬ 
rate  habits  required,  and  of  which  the 
unfeeling  brutality  of  power  w'ould 
have  deprived  him. 

The  publication  of  the  Political  Por¬ 
traits  of  the  Popes,  filled  up  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  those  resentments  Avhich  the 
writings  of  M.  Llorente  had  already 
accumulated  against  him.  This  per¬ 
formance  is  a  w'ork  of  vast  erudition, 
and  unhappily  furnishes  matter  of  a- 
musement  and  derision  to  those  whom 
the  abuses  engrafted  on  the  Catholic 
religion,  together  with  the  vices  of  its 
ministers,  have  rendered  its  enemies. 
But  besides  that,  the  author  has  col¬ 
lected  a  mass  of  particulars  of  more 
than  doubtful  authenticity,  (as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  story  of  the  pretended  Po- 
pess  Joan,  the  apocryphal  character  of 
which  is  now  pretty  generally  admit¬ 
ted.)  The  reader,  if  a  Catholic,  will 
remark,  with  sorrow  and  regret,  that 
the  i  ubject,  the  aim,  and  even  the  tone 
of  the  w'ork,  are  little  consonant  with 
the  character  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
whose  honour  is,  in  some  sort,  insepa¬ 
rable  from  that  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
whatever  reasonable  liberty  he  may 
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take  in  exposing  the  errors  which  pre¬ 
tend  to  shelter  themselves  under'  that 
grave  authority.  But  having  frankly 
stated  our  personal  opinion  of  the  work, 
%ve  may  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  express  the  honest  indignation  with 
Avhich  the  severity  exercised  towards 
its  author  has  filled  every  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  mind.  In  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember  1822,  he  was  ordered  to  quit 
Paris  in  three  days,  and  France  with¬ 
out  delay.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1820,  M.  Llorente  might  have  return¬ 
ed  to  his  native  country;  but  as  he' 
could  not  recover  the  property  and  the 
honours  of  which  preceding  events  had 
despoiled  him,  and  as,  moreover,  he 
enjoyed  at  Paris  that  security  and  con¬ 
sideration  which  his  period  of  life  re¬ 
quired,  he  had  resolved  to  finish  his 
days  in  that  capital.  His  abrupt  and 
violent  expulsion  from  his  adopted 
country  was  therefore  to  him  like  a 
second  exile.  Efforts  were  made  by 
the  friends  of  M.  Llorente  to  suspend 
at  least  the  execution  of  this  arbitrary 
order,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove 
fatal ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful,  and 
the  venerable  Septuagenarian  set  out, 
consoled  with  the  marks  of  esteem  and 
affection,  and  the  generous  succours 
tendered  to  him  by  several  praise-wor¬ 
thy  citizens,  always  ready  to  brave  ca¬ 
lumny,  in  order  to  remain  faithful  to 
misfortune. 

M.  Llorente  rapidly  passed  through 
France  at  the  moment  when  the  whole 
of  its  surface  was  covered  with  snow,, 
and  was  not  even  indulged  with  a  few 
ilays’  rest  at  Bayonne.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  entered  the  confines  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  he  was  received  with  the 
most  marked  expressions  of  public  re¬ 
gard  ;  and,  doubtless,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  raceivc  more  substantial 

t)roofs  of  the  esteem  and  veneration  of 
lis  countrymen,  which  might  perhaps 
liave  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  in¬ 
tention  he  had  formed  of  accepting  a 
chair  which  had  been  offered  him  in 


the  University  of  St  Domingo.  But  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid, 
namely,  on  the  5th  of  February  1823, 
he  fell  the  victim  of  the  extraordinary 
fatigues  to  which  he  had  been  so  cruel¬ 
ly  condemned.  His  obsequies  took 
place  on  the  8th,  in  the  church  of  San 
Pedro,  with  becoming  pomp,  and  his 
body  was  deposited  in  the  cemetery  oSf 
Funcarral,  after  a  model  of  his  bust 
had  been  taken  in  plaster.  Before  he 
died,  M.  Llorente  pronounced  bis  for¬ 
giveness  of  his  persecutors :  God,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  may 
also  pardon  their  crime,  if  they  repent ; 
but  on  earth  they  will  never  be  forgi¬ 
ven,  because  men  of  a  high  moral  su¬ 
periority  acquire  an  inviolable  right, 
which  affixes  an  indelible  stain  on  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  proscribed. 

Religion,  politics,  and  history,  were, 
in  their  turn,  indebted  for  important 
services  to  M.  Llorente;  sometimes, 
also,  they  had  to  regret  his  errors. 
Without  doubt,  he  has  deserved  well 
of  religion,  in  unmasking  the  sanguina¬ 
ry  fanaticism  by  which  its  purity  has 
BO  often  been  sullied  and  dishonoured. 
He  has  been  able  to  rally,  under  its 
banners,  many  generous  spirits  whom 
odious  and  false  interpretations  had  es¬ 
tranged,  and  he  has  contributed  to  dis¬ 
engage  it  from  that  leprosy  of  supersti¬ 
tion  which  so  frequently  attaches  to  its 
works  ;  but  too  exclusively  devoted  to 
search  into  moilem  abuses,  he  has 
sometimes  offended  against  those  tra¬ 
ditions  of  apostolical  origin,  which  the 
true  Catholic  venerates  as  much  as  the 
dogmas  of  his  faith.  The  errors  com¬ 
mitted  by  M.  Llorente,  in  his  political 
career,  present  also  a  point  of  view  in 
which  they  may  be  extenuated  or  ex- 
cu8e<l.  He  was  one  of  the  first  indivL 
duals  in  Spain  who  adopted  and  dis¬ 
seminated  the  liberal  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  the  age.  In  1808,  Buona¬ 
parte  ivas  still  the  Revolution  to  many 
foreigners,  who  had  had  no  op])ortunity 
of  appreciating  the  character  of  the  one. 
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and  the  true  principles  of  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  till  the  standard  of 
liberty  was  erected  at  Cadiz,  the  party 
of  Ferdinand  appeare<l  that  of  the  an* 
cient  regime,  with  all  its  abuses,  not 
even  excepting  the  Inquisition.  This 
last  King  Joseph  abolished ;  he  attack¬ 
ed  the  tree  of  feudality  at  the  core ;  he 
sapped  by  the  base  the  column  of  su¬ 
perstition.  It  was  under  the  influence 
of  these  prepossessions  that  M.  Llo- 
rente  formed  his  first  political  connec¬ 
tions.  These  motives,  however,  con¬ 
stituted  only  a  part  of  the  reasons 
which  he  alleged  in  justification  of  his 
conduct,  in  which  he  persistetl  to  the 
last  in  maintaining  tliat  be  could  disco¬ 
ver  no  error.  When  the  resistance 
commenced,  be  used  to  say,  success 
appeared  impossible;  it  delivered  Spain 
to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  de¬ 
vastation  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  had 
been  able  to  do  more  good  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  fellow-citizens,  by  attaching 
himself  to  the  party  of  Joseph,  than  if 
he  had  followed  the  government  of 
Cadiz.  This  species  of  justification 
will  doubtless  ap|>ear  inadmissible ;  for 
it  tends  to  confound  force  wiih  right, 
and  a  national  government  with  a  fo¬ 
reign  usurpation.  But  if  M.  Llorente 
was  deceived,  be  was  nevertheless  sin¬ 
cere  ;  and  when,  at  a  subsequent  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz  had 
been  proclaimed  and  recognised  by 
a  part  of  Spain,  the  perseverance  with 
which  M.  Llorente  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Joseph  ought  to  be  ascribed 


to  tlie  force  of  prior  engagments,  and 
the  necessity  his  situation.  We 
may  add  here,  that  he  saw  with  exul¬ 
tation  the  Revolution  of  1820,  and  that 
he  constantly  shewed  himself  its  zealous 
defender,  although  be  bad  still  some 
difficulty  in  freeing  himself  from  sus¬ 
picion  of  those  persons  who  in  1812 
saved  Spain  at  Cadiz,  and  had  never 
ceased  to  view  the  events  of  that  periotl 
with  a  prejudiced  eye. 

M.  Llorente  possessed  vast  know¬ 
ledge,  particularly  in  subjects  of  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  or  historical  kind  ;  but  his 
erudition  wanted  that  rigorous  preci¬ 
sion  required  by  the  learned  in  England, 
France  and  Germany.  Though  his 
mind  was  not  deficient  in  clearness 
and  method,  yet  the  art  of  arranging 
a  book,  such  as  it  is  now  understood 
in  France  and  England,  was  unknown 
to  him.  In  his  vernacular  language, 
bis  style,  as  far  as  we  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  judge,  was  correct  and  perspi¬ 
cuous,  but  distinguished  by  no  brilliant 
quality:  he  spoke  F'rench  with  difli- 
culty,  seldom  accurately,  and  wrote 
it  accordingly.  Like  his  countenance, 
his  conversation  was  animated,  and  full 
of  just  ideas,  interesting  recollections, 
and  curious  facts.  He  was  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  size,  his  eyes  black  and  sparkling, 
his  complexion  bronzed,  his  physiogno¬ 
my  austere,  his  forehead  elevated ;  al- 
to(^ther  presenting  a  type  of  that  he¬ 
roic  Spanish  nation,  the  annals  of  which 
his  name  and  works  are  calculated  to 
adorn  *. 


*  >1.  Llorente  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  A  list  of  his  published  works,  and  of  the  MSS.  he 
has  left  behind  him,  is  appended  to  the  article  in  the  “Revue  £ncycIop4dique,*’  from  which 
the  preceding  memoir  has  been  translated.  But,  besides  his  “  History  of  the  Inquisition,** 
and  his  “  Political  Portraiu  of  tlie  Popes**  already  mentioned,  the  only  other  work  requiring 
particular  notice  is  his  “  Meinoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  la  Revolution  d’Espagne,  a- 
vec  des  pieces  justificatives  par  M.  Nellerto,**  (the  anagram  of  Llorente)  3  vols.  8vo  :  Pa¬ 
ris,  1815,  and  1819.  It  is  to  this  work  that  Mr  SouUiey  has  been  indited  for  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  materials  from  which  he  has  composed  his  account  of  the  Spanish  Revolution. 
The  manuscript  works,  nineteen  in  numiter,  which  M.  l.lorente  has  left  behind  him,  are  all 
written  in  Spanish,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  most  valuable  of  them  may  soon  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  sec  the  light. 
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VIEW  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERIES,  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF 
TRAVELLERS  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Northern  Expeditiotut. — Burckhardt'g  TraveU  in  Syria. —  Waddington  and 
Hanbury's  in  Ethiopia. — Campbells  to  the  north  ^  the  Cape  Territory, — 
BurcheU's  in  Southern  Africa. 


The  main  object,  in  rewd  to  geo¬ 
graphical  diacovery,  which,  during  the 
whole  of  this  year,  engroased  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  conaiated  of  the 
expeditiona  aent  into  the  North,  parti¬ 
cularly  tlie  naval  one  under  Captain 
Parry.  Aa  thia  aecond  summer,  now- 
ever,  elapsed,  without  even  a  rumour 
of  its  fortune,  the  curiosity  of  the  na¬ 
tion  evaporated  in  anxieties  and  con¬ 
jectures,  which  liad  no  basis  to  rest 
upon. 

Of  Captain  Franklin’a  land  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  pecidiarly  interesting  and  dis¬ 
astrous  fortunes  became  known  before 
the  close  of  the  year ;  but  the  full  nar¬ 
rative  was  not  published  till  1823. 
Dus  indeed  need  not  have  prevented 
us  from  introducing  it  here,  were  it 
not  that,  by  delaying,  we  hope  to  com¬ 
bine  it  wito  Ci^tain  Parry’s  new  voy¬ 
age.  We  may  also  join  to  both  Cap¬ 
tain  Scoresby’s  discoveries  on  the  coast 


of  Greenland,  which,  though  announ¬ 
ced  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  were 
not  fully  developed  till  the  following. 

The  Afiican  Institution  this  year 
published  a  volume  by  the  late  celebra¬ 
ted  Burckhardt,  containing  the  result  of 
several  of  his  journeys  through  Syria 
and  Palestine.  In  two  of  these  he  tra¬ 
versed  the  country  of  Haouran,  (an¬ 
ciently  Auranitis,)  characteriied  in 
Scripture  by  the  appellation  of  the 
country  beyond  Jordan.  This  territo¬ 
ry,  when  protected,  as  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  against  Arab  invasion,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  flourishing  and  fertile,  cover¬ 
ed  with  splendid  cities.  The  ruins  of 
these  have  been  lately  surveyed  in  part 
by  Seetsen  and  Buckingham  ;  but  Mr 
Burckhardt  has  afford^  us  more  full 
and  authenticated  views  of  them. 

In  Mr  Burckhardt’s  first  tour  from 
Damascus,  he  proceeded  along  the 
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outer  border  of  Haourau,  neareat  to 
the  Desert.  Here  he  found  Ezra,  the 
ancient  Zarava,  containing  ruins  three 
or  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
many  ancient  edifices.  It  contains  now 
about  200  Turkish,  Druse,  and  Greek 
families.  Shobha,  now  the  seat  of  the 
principal  Druse  Sheikhs,  contains  also 
lofty  ruins,  the  remains  of  a  wall  with 
eight  gates,  and  a  theatre  in  good  pre> 
serration.  Souedia,  formerly  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  Haouran,  contains 
ruins  four  miles  in  circumference. 
Kanouat,  a  fine  old  town,  presents  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity,  whi(^,  though  not 
particularly  extensive,  surpass  in  beau¬ 
ty  those  of  any  of  the  cities  now  enu¬ 
merated. 

In  a  second  tour,  Mr  Burckhardt 
visited  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Haou* 
ran  which  lies  nearest  to  Syria.  The 
capital  of  it,  and  of  the  whole  district, 
is  Boszra,  (the  ancient  Bostra.)  He 
found  here  a  ruined  temple,  with  four 
columns  entire,  which  were  equal  to 
the  finest  in  Palmyra  or  Baalbec.  The 
most  beautiful  remains  of  architecture 
are  here  and  at  Kanouat.  Our  travel¬ 
ler  surveyed  also  Djerash,  the  ancient 
Geraza,  and  describes  more  precisely 
than  former  travellers,  the  splendid  va¬ 
riety  of  its  edifices  and  columns. 

The  stationary  inhabitants  of  the 
Haouran  consist  chiefly  of  Fellahs  or 
cultivators,  who  live  in  a  style  of  great 
simplicity,  there  being  scarcely  any 
difference  between  the  richest  and 
poorest,  unless  in  the  mode  of  enter¬ 
taining  strangers.  The  success  of  their 
agricultural  labours  depends  entirely 
upon  irrigation ;  if  this  is  either  afford¬ 
ed  naturally,  or  can  be  procured  artifi¬ 
cially,  the  fields  yield  ample  crops  of 
grain.  The  wealth,  however,  which 
this  is  capable  of  affording,  and  ancient¬ 
ly  did  afford,  is  much  curtailed  by  the 
exactions  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  severity  of  these  consists  not  only 
in  their  amount,  but  in  their  arbitrary 
imposition.  The  first  is  the  tniri,  a 


species  of  capitation,  or  rather  proper¬ 
ty  tax,  levied  from  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Pacha 
fixes  the  amount  for  each  village,  and 
the  Scheik  of  the  village  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  but  both  with  much  inequali¬ 
ty  and  uncertainty.  As  there ‘is  no 
landed  property,  the  wealth  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  estimated  according  to  the 
number  of  Fedhams  or  yokes  of  oxen 
which  he  possesses  ;  the  average  is  al¬ 
ways  500  piastres  per  Fedham.  Then 
they  are  obliged  to  maintain  all  the 
troops  which  pass  through  the  country, 
and  who  will  not  be  content  with  the 
usual  fare,  but  must  have  fowls  and 
meat,  and  not  unfrequently  contrive  to 
carry  something  off.  But  the  heaviest 
imposition  of  all  is  the  Rhone,  synony¬ 
mous  with  our  blackmail,  which  must 
be  paid  to  the  Arab  tribes  for  the 
singular  favour  of  not  robbing  them  of 
every  thing  they  possess.  This  Khone 
the  Arabs  lay’  claim  to  as  a  long-esta¬ 
blished  right;  and  the  Pachas,  who 
could  easily  put  a  stop  to  it  by  station¬ 
ing  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the 
Haouran,  are  propitiated  by  a  share  in 
the  proceeds.  The  consequence  of 
these  discouraging  circumstances  is, 
that  this  very  fertile  region  has  not  at¬ 
tained  such  a  degree  of  improvement 
as  to  render  land  valuable  as  property. 
Every  two  or  three  years,  all  the 
grounds  round  a  village  are  divided  a- 
mong  those  who  possess  the  means  of 
cultivating  them,  and  there  is  said  to 
be  always  more  land  than  there  are 
cultivators.  In  winter,  all  the  open 
plains  of  the  Haouran  are  covered  with 
flocks  and  herds,  driven  down  by  their 
possessors  from  the  ranges  of  Lebanon. 
The  Fellahs,  as  already  observed,  live 
with  great  simplicity,  particularly  as  to 
house  accommodation.  Some,  indeed^ 
who  inhabit  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
find  in  these  diuable  edifices  more  am¬ 
ple  lodgment,  and  possess  several  a- 
partments ;  but  those  who  dwell  in 
mansions  of  their  owa  erection,  are 
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content  with  one  apartment  for  them- 
eelres,  their  families,  and  their  stores 
of  grain.  They  are  remarkably  hospi* 
table.  Burckhardt,  on  entering  a  town, 
was  often  beset  by  a  number  of  persons 
contending  fur  the  gratification  of  re* 
ceiving  him  into  their  house.  There 
is  stated  to  he  in  every  house  a  room 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  stran* 
gers,  called  Medhafe,  though  how  far 
this  agrees  with  the  representation, 
that  a  number  of  the  houses  contain 
only  one  apartment,  does  not  exactly 
•appear. 

Mr  Burckhardt  made  another  ex¬ 
cursion  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  On  this 
journey  he  visited  the  celebrated  city 
of  Hamah,  which  contains  still  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  containing  120  villages,  and  the 
western  part  of  which  is  the  granary 
of  Syria.  Near  Hamah  he  traced  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Apameia.  He  vi¬ 
sited  also  Masziad,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Ismaylys,  a  tribe  so  celebrate<l  in 
the  adventurous  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  tenets  are  still  Pagan,  and 
buried  in  deep  mystery ;  the  more  so, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  conform  out¬ 
wardly  to  the  Mahometan  rites.  They 
are  at  continual  war  with  another  simi¬ 
lar  race,  called  the  Anzeyrs.  Masziad 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  almost 
perpendicular  rock,  with  a  vast  extent 
of  gloomy  moor  around  it,  unless  on 
one  side,  wbeie  grain  and  silk  are  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  observations  of  Burck¬ 
hardt  seem  to  give  ground  for  erasing 
from  the  map  of  Syria  the  great  lake 
of  Famia,  which  geographers  had  long 
chosen  to  make  a  prominent  feature. 

Mr  Burckhardt  performe<l  another 
extensive  and  important  tour,  along  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  ancient  Arabia  Petnea,  the 
Desert  of  Sinai,  and  that  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  El-Ty.  From  Na¬ 
zareth,  he  proceeded  to  Amman,  the 
ancient  Philadelphia,  a  place  which  has 


been  visited  by  other  recent  travellen, 
and  which  presents  a  scene  of  ruins  e- 
qual  to  Djerasb,  though,  from  the'  cal¬ 
careous  stone  of  which  they  are  built, 
they  are  in  a  much  less  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Behind  the  Dead  Sea,  be  found 
the  ruins  of  llabba,  the  ancient  Rabbath 
Moab,  capital  of  a  celebrated  people, 
whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Scripture.  These  ruins  are 
extensive,  being  several  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  but  they  do  not  display 
much  elegance.  The  chief  town  in  this 
quarter  is  now  Kerek,  inhabited  by 
400  Turkish  and  150  Christian  fami¬ 
lies,  who,  being  exempt  from  taxes  and 
occupying  a  fertile  soil,  possess  exten¬ 
sive  means  of  prosperity.  Although, 
too,  they  were  lately  cruelly  oppressed 
by  the  Arabs,  they  liave  now  mustered 
such  coun^,  that  they  have  complete¬ 
ly  beat  them  off,  and  secured  the  un¬ 
molested  produce  of  their  own  indus¬ 
try.  Notwithstanding  all  these  means 
and  advantages,  they  are  not  rich,  which 
seems  chiefly  owing  to  that  profuse 
hospitality  in  which  they  delight  to  in¬ 
dulge.  It  is  expected,  that  all  who  by 
any  means  can  afford  it,  shall  keep 
open  house  both  for  strangers  and  neigli- 
bours.  The  consumption  of  butter, 
which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in 
their  favourite  dishes,  is  particularly 
great.  Whatever  may  be  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  this  product,  the  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  source  of  emolument  in¬ 
curs  the  deepest  ignominy.  He  on 
whom  the  opprobrious  appellation  of 
“  seller  of  butter”  can  once  be  fixed, 
labours  under  a  species  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  ;  and  a  connection  with  him  is 
shunned  by  all  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
Kerekites  profess  the  faith  of  the  W’a- 
habees  ;  yet  they  avoid  paying  any  se¬ 
rious  tribute  to  Ibn  Saoud,  its  chief. 

In  traversing  this  region,  Mr  Burck¬ 
hardt  discovered  a  grand  geographical 
feature,  hitherto  unnoticed — the  valley 
of  Ghor,  a  prolongation  of  that  through 
whicli  the  Jordan  flows.  It  is  conti- 
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imetl  as  far  an  tlie  Red  Sea,  affording 
thus  a  strong  presumption,  tliat  the 
Jordan  itself'  at  one  time  reached  that 
receptacle,  'lliough  not  rery  fertile, 
it  exhibits  a  considerable  rariety  of  ve> 
gelation.  The  most  remarkable  plants 
are  indigo,  and  a  species  of  vegetable 
honey,  which  our  traveller  supposes  to 
be  the  manna  of  the  Israelites.  'Ehe 
nicks  are  calcareous,  abounding  with 
petrified  shells.  The  general  character 
of  this  tract  is  desert,  relieved  only  by 
tlte  Wady»  or  valleys  through  which  a 
strejim  flows,  in  proportion  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  which,  is  the  partial  fertili¬ 
ty  which  it  diffuses.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  Wady  Muusa,  in  which  Mr 
llurckhardt  traced  some  most  striking 
features.  In  a  narrow  valley,  hemmed 
in  by  rocks,  he  found  a  succession  of 
excavated  maugolea,  all  large  and  Itaud- 
some;  one  in  particular  was  embellished 
with  immense  care,  and  formed  one  of 
the  most  elegant  antiquities  in  Syria. 
On  emerging  from  this  ravine,  he  dis¬ 
covered  an  extensive  plain  covered 
with  ruins,  indicating  the  site  of  a 
great  city.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Petra,  which,  from  being  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  that  part  of  tlie  Indian  trade  car- 
ried  on  across  Arabia,  rose  at  one  pe¬ 
riod  to  great  wealth. 

Mr  Burckhardt  incurred  deep  indig¬ 
nation  by  his  careful  survey  of  these 
antiquities.  The  opinion  of  the  natives 
in  regard  to  him,  as  to  all  Europeans 
so  employed,  is  that  they  are  busy  in 
search  of  hidden  treasures.  It  is  in 
vain  to  ask  them  to  look  on  and  see 
that  no  treasure  is  found  or  sought. 
They  conceive  that  the  measurements 
and  drawings  taken  are  magical  pro¬ 
cesses,  in  virtue  of  which,  when  the 
traveller  b  departed,  the  'treasures 
Imrst  from  their  hidden  recesses,  and 
foHow  him  to  the  farthest  extremities 
of  tlie  earth. 

Proceeding  in  thb  tract,  Mr  Burck- 
bardt  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  fix¬ 


ing  several  of  the  {lositions  recorded 
in  the  Israelitish  wanderings.  He  pass¬ 
ed  near  Akaba,  the  ancient  ^ion 
Geber,  the  emporium  of  Solomon  on 
the  Urnl  Sea.  It  is  now  a  poor  castle, 
garrisoned  by  a  handful  of  Egyptian 
troops,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  db- 
tance,  are  muntained  in  a  state  of  very 
imperfect  subonlination.  Between  tlib 
and  Egypt  is  the  desert  of  El-Ty, 
much  more  complete  than  that  tbroura 
which  he  had  formerly  passed.  The 
Wadys  here  are  mere  trenches,  two  or 
three  feet  below  tlie  level  of  the  plain,, 
ill  which  rain-water  collects,  and  a  few 
vegetables  spring  up,  among  which  was 
remarked  the  coloquintida. 

Mr  Burckhardt  ascended  the  pre¬ 
cipices  of  Sinai,  an  exploit,  however, 
which  has  of  late  been  not  rarely  a- 
chieved  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
Engibh  travellers.  He  found  in  the 
convent  twenty-three  monks  ;  but  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  to  thb  sacred  spot 
has  greatly  diminished.  In  the  last 
century  there  were  sometimes  from 
500  to  800  in  a  day ;  now  there  are 
not  more  than  from  60  to  80  in  a  year. 
Among  these,  however,  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  a  somewhat  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  own  countrymen. 

During  the  year,  the  travels  of 
Messrs  Waddington  and  Hanbury, 
with  additional  notices  by  Mr  Engibh, 
an  American,  who  had  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  by 
M.  Caillaud,  have  considerably  enlai^- 
ed  our  knowledge  of  that  remarkable 
region,  which  extends  along  the  course 
of  the  Nile  above  Egypt.  The  politi¬ 
cal  relations  of  this  part  of  the  world 
have  newly  undergone  an  important 
change.  Mahommed  Ali  having  effect- 
e<l  the  fidl  of  the  Mamelukes,  has  es- 
tablbhed  in  Egypt  a  power,  not  only 
exclusive  of  those  its  once  turbulent 
lords,  but  nearly  independent  even  of 
the  Porte,  whose  nominal  sovereignty, 
however,  he  still  acknowletlges.  Al- 
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though,  in  consolidating  this  power,  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  have  recourse  to 
varied  forms  of  violence  and  treachery, 
yet,  ruling  on  a  vigorous  and  enlight> 
ened  system,  he  has  not  fiuled  to  con¬ 
fer  some  important  benefits  upon  this 
oppressed  country.  Property  has  been 
secured,  commerce  extended;  the  an¬ 
cient  canal  between  the  Nile  and  Alex¬ 
andria  restored,  and  various  useful  a- 
meliorations  introduced.  The  ambi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  conquest  has  at  the  same 
time  occupied  the  mind  of  the  Pasha ; 
but  the  frightful  expanses  of  desert 
which  every  where  separate  his  terri¬ 
tories  from  tlie  civilized  world,  leave 
to  him  one  direction  only  in  which  these 
schemes  can  be  prosecuted.  This  is 
the  lengthened  tract  extending  up  the 
Nile  to  its  head ;  a  region  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  tempting,  had  there  been  any 
choice,  it  was  defended  also  by  a 
race  rendered  formidable  by  their  rude 
bravery,  but  without  either  weapons 
or  discipline,  which  could  fit  them  to 
contend  with  the  troops  he  could  bring 
against  them.  Into  this  tract,  too,  he 
had  to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  van¬ 
quished  Mamelukes,  who,  having  dri¬ 
ven  out  the  native  inhabitants,  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  sort  of  kingdom  at  Dongola, 
whence  they  might  be  supposed  to 
watch  an  opportunity  of  re-establishing 
their  supremacy  over  Egypt.  The  da¬ 
ring  mind  of  the  Pasha  had  formed  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  conquest,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Nubia  to  Sennaar,  and 
thence  to  the  southern  country  of  Dar- 
four,  which  forms  almost  a  portion  of 
central  Africa. 

The  force  destined  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  a  territory  extending  near¬ 
ly  two  thousand  miles,  was  not  one 
which  wbuld  have  appeared  very  for¬ 
midable  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  It 
did  not  exceed  in  all  ten  thousand  men, 
of  whom  little  more  than  four  thousand 
were  fit  for  action  in  the  field.  The 
most  effective  cx)nsisted  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  De- 
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sert,  drawn  chiefly  from  those  exten¬ 
sive  wastes  stretching  westward  from 
Egypt ;  they  were  horsemen,  armed 
with  guns,  swords,  and  pistols.  The 
rest  of  the  warlike  array  consisted  of 
Moggreb)ms,  or  City  AvsIm,  Albanians, 
and  a  few  Asiatic  Turks.  At  the  head 
of  the  expedition  was  Ismael,  the 
youngest  son  of  Mahommed  Ali,  a 
prince  of  very  considerable  abilities. 

The  army  met  not  even  with  a  shew 
of  opposition  till  it  approached  Don¬ 
gola,  the  seat  of  the  Mamelukes.  That 
proud  but  fallen  race,  on  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  surrender,  made  the  haughty 
reply :  Tell  Mahommed  Ali,  that  we 

will  be  on  no  terms  with  our  servant.” 
Reduced,  however,  to  a  few  hundreds, 
and  unable  to  enter  into  any  combined 
effort  with  the  natives,  towards  whom 
all  their  relations  had  been  hostile,  they 
retreated  before  the  E^gyptian  army; 
and  being  continually  pressed  by  the 
victorious  troops  of  the  Pasha,  finally 
dispersed  in  every  direction,  and  may 
be  considered  as  no  longer  existing. 

Having  occupied  Dongola,  the  E« 
gyptians  next  encountered  the  Shey- 
gya,  a  race  of  Negroes  inhabiting  all 
the  territory  upwards  as  far  as  Sen¬ 
naar.  They  were  by  no  means  ene¬ 
mies  to  be  despised.  Their  character 
is  peculiarly  roving,  fearless,  and  war¬ 
like.  Having  slaves  who  perform  all 
the  menial  offices,  they  devote  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  the  exercises  of  the 
field.  Battle  is  to  them  a  scene  of 
gaiety.  They  rush  into  the  field  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  and  before  striking  the  fatal  blow, 
address  to  their  adversary  the  Eastern 
salutation  of  Salam  aleik  oh,  “  Peace 
be  to  you.”  Had  they  fought  their  ad¬ 
versaries  with  their  own  weapons,  they 
might  have  been  truly  formidable ;  but 
di^aining  to  use  the  arms  of  foreigners, 
they  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the 
old  defence  of  the  lance  and  the  shield, 
ill  fitted  to  contend  with  the  improved 
instruments  of  European  warfare.  At 
Korti,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
2  p 
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they  made  a  most  formidable  and  un¬ 
expected  attack  on  the  army  of  the 
Paaha,  then  in  a  very  unprepared  and 
scattered  state.  It  suffered  at  first  very 
sererely ;  but  having  quickly  rallie<l  and 
collect^,  a  protract^  and  bloody  en¬ 
gagement  ensued,  wliich  ended  in  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Sheygya,  who 
left  six  hundred  men  on  the  field  of 
battle.  They  exclaimed  that  God  bad 
declared  against  them,  put  to  ileath 
their  necromancers,  who  had  promised 
them  victory,  and  never  again  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  head  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  the  Egyptian  army  had 
entered  Shendi,  Mr  English,  disgusted 
with  the  service,  quitted  it,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Egypt.  It^ias  been  since  under* 
stood  that  the  army  has  accomplisheil 
its  object,  and  that  both  Senaaar  and 
Darfour  have  been  added  to  the  do¬ 
main  of  Mahommed  Ali.  Abyssinia 
was  also  supposeil  to  come  within  the 
range  of  his  ambition ;  but  it  would 
surely  require  an  armament  on  a  much 
greater  st^e  to  make  any.  impression 
on  a  nation  so  numerous  and  fierce, 
and  on  a  country  possessed  of  such  na¬ 
tural  strength.  Indeed,  we  have  heanl 
very  strong  rumours,  that  even  the 
Sheygya  have  since  risen  in  the  rear  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  intercepted  their 
communications.  E'rom  Egypt  to  Dar¬ 
four,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  longest  mili¬ 
tary  line  that  ever  was  attempted  to  be 
maintained  aHth  so  small  a  force,  and 
M'itliout  any  allies.  The  Pasha,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  superior  in  policy,  and  his 
troops  in  discipline,  that  if  he  follows 
up  his  success  vigorously,  it  must  be 
very  difficult  to  drive  him  back.  Pre¬ 
cise  and  recent  information  is  wanting 
in  Europe  on  this  subject. 

Mr  Waddington,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  journey,  followed  a  tract  coincident 
with  that  of  Mr  Burckhardt,  and  has 
therefore  very  properly  contenteil  him¬ 
self  with  bearing  testimony  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  accuracy  of  that  traveller.  In 
nscetKling  higher,  and  passing  through 


tlie  Dongolese  territory,  he  found  Nu¬ 
bia  still  the  same  country  ;  a  mere  nar¬ 
row  belt,  seldom  reaching  more  than, 
or  so  much  as,  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  be¬ 
yond  which  there  is  only  a  dreary  and 
immeasurable  waste  of  sand.  Within 
this  belt  the  banks  exhibit  all  the  bloom 
and  rich  vegetation  of  a  tropical  region, 
rendered  more  picturesque  by  the  en¬ 
circling  rocks  and  deserts.  The  green 
and  cultivated  valley  of  Faijar,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  two  hundr^  yards  broad,  shut  in 
hy  high  granite  rocks,  presented  almost 
a  fairy  scene.  “  It  flourishes  in  fmh- 
ness  and  futility,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wildest  waste  ;  tlie  doves  were  in  the 
palm  trees,  and  the  naked  inhabitants 
moving  about.”  Immediately  beyoixl 
is  the  pass  of  the  W'ater’s  Mouth,  which 
is  represented  as  much  surpassing,  in 
the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  its  scene¬ 
ry,  both  the  first  and  second  cataracts 
of  the  Nile.  The  huge  and  detached 
masses  of  naked  roc^k  which  rise  in 
succession,  the  fragments  with  which 
the  plain  is  strewed,  and  the  occasional 
glimpses  into  the  boundless  desert, 
cause  the  scene  to  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  quite  peculiar  to  itself. 

Arambo,  a  high  solitary  mountain, 
forms  the  boundary  of  Dongola.  This 
country  differs  from  Nubia  in  one  fea¬ 
ture,  that  tlie  cultivated  belt  of  land  is 
usually  on  the  western  bank,  whereas 
in  Nubia  it  was  on  tlie  eastern.  A 
low  level  which  enairtes  the  tract  to 
be  easily  iiiumlated,  or  at  least  irri¬ 
gated,  is  the  main  requisite.  Argo,  a 
laige  island  inclosed  by  branches  of  the 
Nile,  forms  the  first  striking  spot.  It 
presents,  in  the  bosom  of  the'  desert,  a 
natural  garden  luxuriant  beyond  ima* 
gination ;  the  air  is  fiili  of  fragrance, 
and  the  trees  are  inhabited  by  binls, 
all  harmonious,  but  among  whose  voices 
that  of  the  dove  is  predominant.  A 
narrow  mound  separates  this  fairy  land 
from  the  ri^ions  of  iiarrenness  and 
death.  Such  a  profuse  display  of  na- 
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ture’s  bounties  nukes  a  peculiarly  strung 
impression  on  eyes  that  have  been  ac.- 
customed  only  to  an  expense  of  sandy 
deserts.  This  island  is  also  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  its  antiquities,  the  chief  of  which 
are  two  colossal  statues  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  them  broken  into 
large  fragments,  but  all  the  parts  en¬ 
tire.  They  are  twenty-three  feet  in 
height,  and  nearly  six  broad.  Though 
decidedly  inferior,  especially  in  point 
of  expression,  to  those  at  Ebsambul, 
and  even  to  the  Memnon;  yet  con¬ 
sidering  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
materi^,  the  workmanship  possesses 
rery  considerable  merit. 

About  ten  miles  below  Argo,  the 
travellers  came  to  Maragga,  the  Ma¬ 
meluke  capital,  which  that  race  had 
built  or  greatly  improved,  and  called  it ' 
New  Dongola.  They  liad  made  it  the 
neatest  place  in  the  country,  and  great¬ 
ly  extended  cultivation  around  iu  £- 
very  thing  is  relative.  The  Mame¬ 
lukes  who  desolated  Egypt,  improved 
Nubia,  and  their  expuJsion  was  a  loss 
to  it.  About  eighty  miles  above,  the 
travellers  passed  the  original  Dongola, 
a  place  which  has  obtidned  a  great 
name  in  Africa,  probably  on  account 
of  greatness  now  long  passed ;  for 
Pouret,  a  century  ago,  describes  it  as  a 
poor  ill-built  tonm,  half  choked  with 
sand.  Our  present  travellers  found  it 
a  miserable  ruin,  situated  in  a  territory 
peculiarly  barren,  and  which  little  pains 
had  been  taken  to  cultivate.  Its  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  was  peculiarly  strong,  on 
a  high  rock  overtianging  the  river ;  and 
this  advantage  had  probably,  by  its  o- 
riginal  founders,  been  considered  para¬ 
mount  to  every  other. 

A  little  beyond  Dongola,  the  Nile 
makes  a  remarkable  bend,  first  to  the 
east  for  about  forty  miles,  then  to  the 
north  about  two  hundred  miles,  after 
which,  it  f^;ain  bends  and  follows  the 
usual  southerly  line  to  Shendi  and 
Sennaar.  Its  course,  we  may  observe, 
is  in  the  opposite  of  these  directions, 
for  we  are  now  ascending  the  stream. 


It  forms  thus,  however,  three  nearly 
parallel  channels,  and  two  peninsulas  ; 
a  line  of  course,  which  till  of  late  has 
been  very  imperfectly  described  in  mo¬ 
dem  maps.  On  the  branch  parallel  to 
that  on  which  the  Dongolas  are  situa¬ 
ted,  stands  Merawe  (pron.  Meroe,)  a 
ciq>ital  of  the  Sheygya,  which  was 
visited  by  Mr  Waddington.  It  is  a 
large  gloomy  town,  built  of  mud,  and 
swarming  with  half-starved  dogs.  Its 
vicinity,  however,  is  distinguished  by 
vast  remains  of  antiquity,  superior,  at 
least  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Ebsambul,  to  any  that  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  Ethiopia.  They 
consist  partly  of  temples,  and  partly  of 
pyramids.  The  temples  are  built  upon 
the  partly  excavated  sides  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  whose  bold  and  precipitous  form, 
and  solitary  situation,  have  procured 
for  it  the  appellation  of  Djebehel-Ber- 
kel,  or  the  sacred  rock.  Their  dinten- 
sions  nearly  equal  those  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  temples.  The  largest  is  450  l^t 
long,  by  159  wide,  and  it  has  a  cham¬ 
ber  147  feet  by  111.  The  walls,  as 
in  the  Egyptian  temples,  are  covered 
with  sculptures  and  hien^lyphics,  some 
of  whidi  seemed  extremely  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  others  greatly  inferior ;  but 
they  appear  to  great  disadvantage, 
as,  instead  of  the  Egyptian  granite  or 
sienite,  they  have  been  composed  of 
a  finable  sandstone,  wdiich  has  to  a 
g^at  extent  mouldered  away.  Where- 
ever  their  import  could  be  traced,  it 
was  found  to  be  religious  ;  and  Jupiter 
Ammon,  as  might  be  expected,  held 
the  prominent  place  as  an  object  of 
worship  ;  but  Isis,  Osiris,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  objects  of  Egyptian  and  Nubian 
worship,  were  not  forgotten.  In  the 
vicinity  of  these  temples  are  seventeen 
pyramids,  the  largest  eighty-one-feet 
square,  and  adorned  with  curious  sculp¬ 
tures,  but  upon  the  whole  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  Egypt.  A  grander 
range  of  pyramids  was  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  seven  miles,  'fliey  are 
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about  forty  in  number,  still  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  Egyptian,  though  on  a 
greater  scale  than  those  of  Djebel-el- 
Berkel.  The  most  important  has  a 
base  of  152  feet  square  ;  and  though 
a  great  part  has  fallen,  retains  still  a 
height  of  103  feet.  It  presents  a  very 
curious  feature,  by  containing  within 
itself  another  pyramid  of  a  different 
age  and  style  of  architecture,  and 
which,  having  been  built  of  more  du¬ 
rable  materials,  remains  entire,  while 
the  inclosing  structure  moulders  away 
around  it.  This  curious  combination 
is  not  ill  conjectured  to  be  the  work  of 
a  King,  who  wished  thus  to  overshadow 
the  workmanship  of  an  envied  rival 
and  predecessor. 

Mr  Waddington  did  not  ascend  a- 
bove  MeraAve  ;  but  M.  Caillaud,  who 
followed  the  march  of  the  Egyptian 
army  as  high  as  Fazuclo,  visited,  near 
Shendi,  a  great  extent  of  ruins,  of 
which  an  account  hatl  already  been  col¬ 
lected  by  Bnice,  though  neither  Cail¬ 
laud  nor  his  con’espondent  Jomard 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance.  They  are  not  so  extensive 
as  those  at  Merawe.  The  temple,  of 
Avhich  only  slight  traces  remain,  does 
not  apj)ear  to  have  exceeded  in  length 
85  metres  (of  Sj  feet  each).  There  are 
forty  pjTamids,  the  highest  of  which  is 
not  more  elevated  ^an  25  metres, 
(about  87  feet) :  they  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  ami  hieroglyphics,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  M.  Caillaud  the  work  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  more  ancient  than  the 
monuments  of  Egjrpt.  They  are  situa¬ 
ted  in  the  Desert,  about  a  league  and 
a  half  to  the  M'est  of  the  river.  .lo- 
mard,  like  Bnice,  and  most  recent 
geographers,  considers  this  as  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Meroe  ;  though  his  cor¬ 
respondent,  it  appears,  6xed  this  site 
at  Merawe  ;  an  opinion  which,  though 
«liffering  from  that  now  most  preva¬ 
lent,  ap])ears  as  decidedly  the  most  pro¬ 
bable. 

TIk*  mtssicnary  travels  of  Mr  Camp¬ 
bell,  piiblisheil  in  the  course  of  this 


year,  made  considerable  additions  to 
our  geographical  knowledM  of  South¬ 
ern  Africa.  Lattakoo,  the  capital  of 
the  Boshuana  tribe  of  Matchapins,  had 
formed  hitherto  the  limit  of  European 
discovery  in  this  direction.  An  expe¬ 
dition  had  indeed  been  sent  from  the 
Cape,  consisting  of  about  twenty  men, 
under  Dr  Cowan  and  Lieutenant  De¬ 
novan;  but  they  unhappily  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  were  entirely  cut  off.  Mr 
Campbell  is  therefore  the  only  indivi¬ 
dual  who  has  penetrated  farther,  and 
returned. 

African  cities  are  of  very  epheme¬ 
ral  existence.  In  consequence  of  a 
schism  in  the  tribe,  Lattakoo  is  now 
split  into  two  cities,  New  Lattakoo  be¬ 
ing  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  city.  Even  Old  Lattakoo  is  no 
longer  on  its  former  site,'  which  Mr 
Campbell  visited,  without  being  able  to 
discover  any  trace  that  a  city  had  ever 
existed  there.  Of  such  frail  materials 
are  African  edifices  composed,  that 
they  hail  not  left  tlie  slightest  trace  be¬ 
hind  them. 

Mr  Campbell  met  at  Lattakoo  the 
King  or  rather  chief  of  Mashow,  a  toAvn 
considerably  to  the  north,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  somewhat  cold  permission 
to  go  thither,  though  w’ith  an  injunc¬ 
tion  that  every  thing  must  be  carried 
OR  through  the  sole  medium  of  the 
chiefs.  Our  traveller,  firm  in  his  benevo¬ 
lent  purpose,  set  out  on  this  somewhat 
perilous  journey.  The  country  was  not, 
as  uncultivated  territories  usually  are, 
either  a  thick  forest  or  an  open  plain. 
Here  plains  of  luxuriant  grass  were  in¬ 
terspersed  with  trees  scattered  singly, 
or  in  clumps ;  they  had  the  appearance 
of  a  forest,  separating  as  the  traveller 
approached.  Only  a  few  wanderers 
were  me  ton  the  road ;  for  the  whole 
population  of  these  tribes  is  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the'towns  and  their  immediate 
vicinity,  being  the  only  spots  which  af¬ 
ford  security  against  those  sudden ‘hos¬ 
tile  attacks,  to  which  they  are  always 
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liable.  Meiibohwey,  the  first  place 
which  tliey  reache<l,  did  not  contain 
above  six  or  seven  hundred  iuhahitants. 
Their  first  reception  was  somewhat 
startling.  The  warriors  rushed  down 
to  meet  them  with  faces  painted  red, 
and  brandishing  in  a  wild  manner  their 
spears  and  battle-axes.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  in  sign  of  welcome  ; 
they  were  well  received,  and  the  9b- 
jects  of  inudi  curiosity,  though  they 
did  not  bring  that  supply  of  beads  and 
of  gum  whirJi  hatl  been  expected. 
They  came  next  to  Mashow,  a  much 
larger  town,  containing  lU  or  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  valley, 
surrounded  by  picturesque  hills.  The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  were  gene¬ 
rally  similar  to  tliose  of  the  tribe  occu¬ 
pying  Lattakoo. 

Prom  Mashow,  the  party  continued 
tlieir  progress'  to  the  northward,  and 
soon  found  themselves  in  a  tract  wliich 
was  proved,  by  the  streams  flowing 
from  it  in  diflferent  directions,  to  be  the 
highest  gromid  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
The  rains  w'ere  copious,  and  several 
rapid  streams  crossed  their  path,  which 
were  understood  to  unite  into  a  large 
river,  and  fall  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
After  travelling  eight  days  over  this 
tract,  they  arrived  at  Kurrechane,  a 
town  containing  about  16,000  souls, 
and  consequently  much  larger  than  any 
they  had  yet  visited.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  and  some  of  them  not  only 
plastered  on  the  outside,  but  painted 
red  and  yellow.  They  are  built  within 
a  court,  surrounded  with  a  circular 
stone-wall,  and  covered  with  soft  clay, 
kept  very  clean,  and  made  smootli  by 
rolling.  The  interior  also  is  often  a- 
dorn^  with  pillars  and  ornaments, 
formed  indeed  of  clay  only,  but  paint¬ 
ed  with  various  colours.  They  display 
also  considerable  ingenuity  in  dressing 
skins  for  cloaks,  and  in  smelting  iron 
or  copper,  for  which  purpose  tliey  use 
funiaces,  which,  though  only  of  clay, 
are  nearly  as  hard  as  if  constructed  of 
stone. 


The  towns  in  this  part  of  Africa  com- 

Erise  each  the  domain  of  a  separate  and 
ostile  nation  ;  and  their  economy  per¬ 
haps  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
little  states  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece.  Each  town  is  built  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  without  regard  to  the  ditiicuUy 
of  supplying  water,  wliich  this  position 
occasions ;  and  the  vicinity  is  carefully 
cleared  of  trees,  bushes,  and  every 
thing  which  could  iutei'cept  the  view 
of  an  approaching  enemy.  Immedi¬ 
ately  round  the  town  is  a  large  circuit, 
sometimes  of  twenty  miles,  u'hich  is 
laid  out  in  corn-fields,  and  cultivated 
with  considerable  care.  Beyond,  this 
limit  are  the  pastures  coi'ered  witli 
numerous  cattle,  which  form  the  most 
valued  part  of  their  property.  As 
these  are  the  grand  objects,  however, 
of  hostile  plunder,  they  can  on  no  oc¬ 
casion  be  left  exposed,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  distance,  must  be  driven 
eveiy  night  into  the  town.  The  re¬ 
port  of  Messrs  Trotter  and  Somerville, 
the  fii'st  visitants  of  l^ittakoo,  exhibited 
these  tribes  in  the  most  amiable  colours, 
representing  their  abodes  as  the  seat  of 
innocence  and  gentleness,  and  as  al¬ 
most  renewing  the  im(4i;c8  of  the  gol¬ 
den  age.  Subsequent  observation  has 
fully  proved  that  this  picture  applies 
only,  and  with  many  deductions,  to 
their  domestic  state ;  and  that  a  very 
opposite  spu'it  reigns  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  separate  tribes.  Mr 
Campbell  found  it  throughout  a  laud 
of  strife  and  blood.  The  grand  object 
of  national  enterprise  is  the  comtmtulo, 
a  term  synonymous  with  the  foray  and 
spreagh  of  our  upland  ancestors.  The 
memory  of  such  achievements  propa¬ 
gates,  in  like  manner,  mortal  and  dead¬ 
ly  enmities  among  the  bordering  tribes. 

The  government  in  these  states  is 
in  some  degree  monarchical ;  but  all 
important  aflairs  are  debated  in  a  peel* 
so,  or  assembly  of  the  chiefs.  They 
come  to  the  meeting  decked  out  iu  all 
their  finery,  painted  with  pipe-clay 
from  head  to  foot,  and  variou^y  em¬ 
bellished  with  tiger  skins,  hogs’  bristles, 
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metal  beads,  and  beads  of  nails. 
Their  orations  are  singularly  accompa¬ 
nied  by  strange  howls,  wild  shrieks, 
and  grotesque  dances.  The  speeches 
themselves,  however,  which  seem  de¬ 
livered  much  in  the  style  of  Homer’s 
heroes,  display  considerable  fluency  and 
animation,  and  were  even  uttered  with 
grace.  The  women  of  rank  are  seat¬ 
ed  behind,  and  by  loud  musical  cries, 
express  their  approbation  whenever 
any  thing  is  said  that  appears  worthy 
of  it. 

Mr  Campbell  saw  no  favourable 
prospect  as  to  his  object  of  converting 
tho-e  tribes  to  a  pure  and  spiritual  re¬ 
ligion.  They  display,  indeed,  some 
intellectual  enei^es  in  debate  and  in 
war ;  but  in  every  other  direction,  jt 
was  next  to  impossible  to  raise  their 
mind  above  sensual  images.  Beads, 
which  pass  with  them  as  currency,  and 
cattle,  engross  all  the  affections  of  their 
souls.  Though  otherwise  so  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Hottentots,  they  have 
much  of  the  same  improvidence  and 
beastly  gluttony.  When  they  have  kill¬ 
ed,  or  obtained  the  flesh  of  an  animal, 
they  scarcely  cease  eating  till  they 
have  devoured  it.  Although,  there¬ 
fore,  notwithstanding  discontent  at  the 
non-presentation  of  beads  and  cattle, 
they  willingly  allowed  the  missionaries 
to  reside  amongst  them,  and  declared 
that  w'hat  they  said  was  good,  it  was 
impossible  to  rouse  any  real  interest 
relative  to  objects  so  remote  from  their 
usual  train  of  ideas. 

Mr  Campbell  did  not  pass  beyond 
Kurrechane,  but  lie  saw  from  thence 
a  number  of  hills  to  the  east  and  north, 
on  which  towns  were  situate  :  and  all 
the  intelligence  which  he  received  led 
to  the  belief  that  if  he  had  gone  farther 
he  would  have  found  states  continually 
improving  in  population  and  the  arts. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  think  Africa  on, 
this  side,  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  receives.  From  this  p«»int  to  the  Ni¬ 
ger  extends  a  region  truly  immense, 
respecting  the  contents  of  which  not 


the  faintest  rumour  has  ever  reached 
Europe.  It  is  not  likely  indeed  to 
contain  any  highly  civilized  nation; 
but  it  is  equally  probable  that  it  may 
present  novel  and  striking  forms  both 
of  society  and  of  nature. 

Mr  Campbell,  in  returning,  made  an 
excursion  to  the  westward  of  Latta- 
koo,  when  he  came  upon  the  borders 
of  a  most  extensive  desert,  forming  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  extent  and 
direction  is  yet  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  appears  to  reach  four  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  since  the  Orange 
river  for  that  distance  is  every  where 
boundeil  on  the  north  by  desert.  Mr 
Campbell  conceives  it  to  extend  from 
south  to  north  at  least  one  thousand 
miles,  and  even  to  the  equator.  He 
was  told  of  a  party  from  Lattakoo, 
which  travelled  without  intermission 
for  two  months  till  they  reached  Mam- 
poor,  situated  at  its  opposite  extremity 
Mr  Campbell’s  conclusions,  howevei, 
seem  much  too  hastily  drawn.  Besides 
the  uncertainty  of  this  mode  of  esti¬ 
mating  distance  from  the  time  spent  (m 
an  irregular  plundering  exp^ition, 
there  is  no  ground  for  concluding  that 
the  whole  of  this  march  was  from  south 
to  north.  On  the  contrary,  Mampoor 
being  situated  on  the  sea,  it  is  clear 
that  there  w^as  a  great  deflection  west¬ 
ward.  We  should  presume  it  to  be  in 
the  country  of  the  Damoras,  to  the 
south  of  Congo.  'The  great  rivers  W'hich 
water  both  Congo  and  Mosambique  are 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Africa  being  there  composed  of 
a  waste  of  sand. 

Mr  BurcheU  has  also  published  a  large 
volume  on  the  same  part  of  Africa;  hut 
as  he  did  not  reach  beyond  Klaarwater, 
its  narrative  can  scarcely  rank  as  disco¬ 
very.  His  next  volume,  narrating  his 
travels  among  the  Boshuanas,  promises 
more  interest  of  this  description.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  prcisent  volun)e  merits  a  per¬ 
usal  on  account  of  its  lively  pictures  of 
nature  and  man,  and  the  intelligent, 
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pliiloMipbical,  pliiUntbropic  vein  of 
thought  whicli  pervades  it.  These 
qualities  can  J>e  tielt  only  in  his  own 
words,  and  we  shall  therefore  extract 
one  or  two  pictures.  The  first .  shall 
he  of  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Gra* 
denthal. 

**My  curiosity  was  much  gratified  on 
viewing  tlie  place  by  day-light.  Its 
secluded  situation,  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
surrounded  by  bold  and  lofty  tnoun- 
tuns,  perfectly  accorded  with  the  pur- 
for  which  it  was  chosen.  At  the 
of  the  valley  were  erected  all  the 
principal  building.  At  one  end  of  a 
small  green  stood  the  Church,  built  in 
1797,  and  which,  by  its  height,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  object  ia  tlie  set¬ 
tlement.  It  was  a  plain,  oldong,  white 
building,  covered  with  a  tliatched  roof 
of  a  very  sharp  pitch,  but  without  a 
steeple.  On  both  sides  were  four  large- 
glaa^  wiudowrs,  and  at  each  mid  two. 
Its  intericM'  was  plain  and  neat ;  the 
walls  were  white  washed,  and  the 
ceiling  was  supported  by  two  strong, 
though  rather  clumsy  pillars  of  luason- 
ry. 

«  On  one  side  of  tlie  green,  a  shady 
grove  of  oaks,  regularly  planted,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  half  concealed  the  differ¬ 
ent  dwellings  of  the  Missionaries,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  knife-nianulhctory,  the 
Uacksmith’s  shop,  the  wrater-mill  and 
wine-press,  the  tobacco-house  and  cel¬ 
lar,  the  poultry-house,  the  cow-house, 
and  store-rooms.  The  whole  of  these 
buildings,  the  work  of  the  Missionaries 
and  their  Hottentots,  is  substantially 
and  neatly  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and 
covered  with  thatch.  Contiguous  to 
the  church  and  dwelling-houses  was  an 
excellent  garden,  stocked  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  firuits  and  vegetables,  and  be¬ 
yond  this  a  vineyard.  In  the  garden, 
a  large  pear-tree,  planted!  by  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  establishment,  Schmidt,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  with  all  that  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  which  the  respect  tliey 
bore  towanls  his  memc^y  so  naturally 
^awakened.  Beyond  the  vineyard  there 


was  a  largo  burying  ground,  regularly 
divided  into  coropartmeata,  in  wbicii 
the  graves  were  dug  in  a  regular  and 
succesaive  order  ;  each  being  number¬ 
ed,  to  correspond  with  a  register  of  the 
burials.  Two  or  three  graves  of  the 
Missionaries  and  their  wives  were  dis-  \ 
tinguisbed  by  broad  fiat  tombsUmes, 
beanng  a  plfun  inscription. 

A  constant  stream  of  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  small  rivulet,  called  Baviaaa’s 
River,  issuing  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Kloof,  and  which,  after  meandering 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley, 
joins  the  river  Zondereinde.  Thia  vid- 
ley  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
Bi^l  gardens,  portbned  out  among 
those  Hottentot,  families  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  submit  to  ril  the  reguktions 
of  the  settlement,  and  take  up  their  »- 
bode  under  its  protection.  By  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  these  gardens 
and  advantages  become  forfeited  as 
soon  as  they  cease  to  cmuluct  tliem- 
selres  with  industry  and  morality.  This 
simple  and  just  law  is  one  of  the  se¬ 
crets  by  which  the  Moravians  here  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  that  good  or¬ 
der  and  decorum  which  an  among  the 
best  practkai  results  of  missionary  la¬ 
bours.  Interspersed  between  the  gar¬ 
dens,  but  without  much  regularity,  are 
the  huts  of  the  Hottentots ;  and  be- 
rides  these,  a  few  more  are  scattered 
about  in  the  adjoining  valleys. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
bell  summoned  the  Hottentot  cougre- 
gatkm  to  church ;  and  soon  were  seen, 
coming  frimi  ail  quarters,  men  and  wo- 
meu,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  se¬ 
ven  hundred,  assembled  and  took  their 
seats  in  a  very  <mlerly  manner.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  men  still  wore  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  sheep-skin  cloak,  or  kaross  ;  bnt 
none  were  without  trowsers  :  the  rest 
were  clothed  in  woollen  jackets,  with 
shirts,  hats,  and  shoes.  All  the  wo¬ 
men  were  remarkably  clean,  and  neat¬ 
ly  dressed  in  the  European  costume  ; 
and  the  majority  even  wore  stockings. 
The  whole  appeared  very  attentive  to 
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the  ■erricd,  performed  in  the  Dutch  only  cate  seemed  to  be  that  of  feeding 
language,  and  which  consisted  in  read-  themselves,  and  of  bringing  up  their 
ing  that  part  of  the  New  Testament  re-  young.  The  four  men  who  visited  us 
lating  to  the  Crucifixion,  and  in  sing-  to-day,  exhibited  their  lank,  shrivelled 
ing  psalms  at  intervals.  This  latter  bodies,  and  dry  parched  arms  and  legs, 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  exceedingly  to  convince  us  how  much  they  needed 
interesting,  and  even  gratifying,  by  the  provisions,  and  bow  long  they  had  been 
exactness  with  which  the  whole  con-  without  grease  or  anim^  food.  They 
gregation  kept  time,  and  by  the  per-  looked  first  wishfully  at  our  pots  which 
feet  unison  they  preserved  throughout,  stood  on  the  fire,  and  then  submissively 
From  amongst  the  women,  1  could  dis-  at  us.  Truly,  these  were  the  most 
tinguish  some  good  voices  ;  and  the  ser-  destitute  of  beings,  and  the  lowest  in 
vice  of  the  day  sufficed  to  prove  to  me,  the  scale  df  man.  Their  miserable  po- 
that  Nature  has  certainly  not  denied  verty-stricken  appearance  excited  the 
to  Hottentots  a  musical  ear.”  greatest  compassion;  and  as  they  stood 

The  picture  of  the  savage  Hotten-  before  me,  this  wretched  picture  of  hu- 
tots  appears  to  us  also  powerful  and  man  nature  created  a  train  of  reflec- 
striking :  tions  perfectly  new  to  my  mind.  What 

'‘Inffiis  vicinity  we  discovered  a  krael  T  had  as  yet  seen  of  man  in  a  wild 
of  Bushmen.  Their  number  did  not  state  had  amused,  whUe  it  interested 
exceed  twenty,  and  their  abode  was  and  instructed  me ;  but  this  sad  resem- 
merely  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  moun-  blance,  in  outward  shape,  to  those 
tain,  sheltered  by  huge  impendingcrags.  great  intellectual  and  elevated  charac- 
They  bad  no  earthly  possessions  what-  ters,  whose  genius  and  talents  have 
ever,  excepting  the  miserable  bit  of  made  their  names  immortal  among  us, 
dirty  skin  which  hung  around  them ;  distressed  me  to  melancholy  ;  and 
their  bows  and  arrows,  a  few  hassagays,  while  my  eyes  were  fixetl  in  painful 
a  knife,  and  two  or  three  ostrich  egg-  observation  on  their  vacant  countenan- 
shells.  They  bad  not  even  a  hut,  or  a  ces,  I  asked  myself.  What  is  man  ? 
few  mats,  like  most  of  their  country-  and  bad  almost  said.  Surely  all  the  in¬ 
men.  Neither  beads,  nor  any  thing  habitants  of  the  globe  never  sprang 
intended  as  ornament,  were  to  be  seen  from  tbe  same  origin  !  These  men 
upon  them :  their  persons,  meagre  and  seemed,  indeed,  the  outcast  of  the 
filthy,  too  plainly  bespoke  that  hunger  Bushman  race.  Yet,  not  to  be  unjust 
had  often  b^n  their  lot.  Except  when  to  them,  I  must  own  that  1  have  seen 
any  game  was  caught  in  their  pit-falls,  many  like  them  ;  but  not,  however,  till 
which,  they  complained,  seldom  hap-  a  later  period  of  my  travels.  I  have 
pened,  the  only  procurable  support  of  now,  1  think,  beheld  and  known  the 
life  was  the  wild  roots  which  they  lowest  of  the  human  species  ;  and  it 
daily  dug  up  in  the  plains  ;  and  these  has  taught  me  a  lesson  of  humility  and 
not  found  but  by  long  and  wearisome  gratitude ;  it  has  rendered  still  greater 
search :  the  e^s  of  ants,  the  bodies  of  my  -admiration  and  respect  for  men  of 
snakes  or  lizards,  a  tortoise,  or  an  os-  intellect  and  cultivated  minds  ;  it  has 
tricb  egg,  met  with  accidentally,  form-  also  taught  me  to  be  thankful  to  the 
ed  the  only  variety  in  their  wretched  industrious  workman;  to  feel  kind  corn- 
food.  Their  life,  and  that  of  the  wild  passion  for  the  uneducated  and  nnei- 
beasts,  their  fellow  inhabitants  of  tbe  vilized,  and  to  despise  the  idle,  the  ar- 
hnd,  were  tbe  same.  Of  both,  the  rogant,  and  the  vain.” 

K-  Jl.  The  “  Vkv;  of  the  Improvements  in  Science,"  is  unavoidably  drferred  till  our  nert 
vriumc. 
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FUGITIVE  AND  OCCASIONAL  POETRY. 


EMILY. 


She  was  not  one  of  many ;  for  her  soul 

Had  all  the  loveliness  of  human,  kind,  '  ^  ■ 

With  the  sweet  frailties  of  a  woman’s  mind ;  ' 

A  more  belov’d,  though  a  less  perfect  whole.  ‘  , 

And  she  bad  that  within  her  gentle  eye  '  ' 

Which  touch’d  you  with  affection ;  and  it  stole 
So  softly  on  you,  that  you  knew  not  why  . 

You  gaz’d  so  on  its  light;  until  the  sigh  '  ' 

Ebb’d  from  your  breast,  like  breath  of  summer’s  even, 
Offering  its  gather'd  inceUM  unto  Heaven ; 

And  till  the  fountain  of  your  life  did  play  ' 

With  such  a  pulse,  as  you  might  soon  descry 
Where  the  unknown,  but  fond  disorder  lay. — 

And  those  who  once  had  seen  her,  ne’er  forgot  her ; 
Her  image  fill’d  their  mind,  like  heavenly  dream  ; 
Her  voice  still  whisper’d,  like  a  tune,  whose  tbeme 
Falls  in  a  ling’ring  cadence :  and  the  Potter  , 

Had  form’d  this  chosen  vessel  from  a  mould,  ' 

In  which  he  fashions  his  more  perfect  clay. 

Fit,  in  his  blessed  Providence,  to  hold  '  '  * 

An  angel’s  virtues  in  this  mortal  day, 

But  for  a  little  space ;  soon  summ’d  and  told. 

And  then  the  spirit  to  be  call’d  away.  ^ 

How  oft  together  have  we  walk'd  abroad. 

When  the  sweet  amateurs  of  youthful  spring  ' 
Began  to  paint  their  blossoms,  and  to  sing, 
in  the  wild  melody  of  finch  and  thrush. 

Or  lark,  that  carols  on  his  heavenward  wing !  ' 
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And  we  would  saunter  through  a  devious  road. 

Where  copses  twirl  th^  leaves,  and  fountains  gush. 
Through  groves  of  varied  shrubb’ry  have  we  stray’d, 
Where  the  laburnum  bangs  its  bunch  of  gold. 

And  where  the  mountain-ash  and  lilac  braid 
llieir  fragrant  chaplets  in  contrasted  fold ; 

And  sometimes  would  we  wander  where  the  larch 
Bends  o’er  the  welkin  like  a  Gothic  arch. 

And  solemn  as  the  holy  minster’s  aisle, 

Tbroi^  whose  umbrageous  screen  you  scarce  could  spy 
The  clouds  that  floated  in  the  azure  sky ; 

The  blackbird  throu^  the  long  perspective  file 
Flitting  before,  with  shrill  alaim,  the  while  ; 

And  as  we  walk’d  throi^h  alley  and  fiair  bower. 

Each  sense  enn^tur’d  by  the  season’s  joy. 

We  loved  the  innocent  and  sweet  employ. 

Of  culling  and  admiring  woodland  flower. 

And  trifling  with  their  names.  F'oiget-me-not, 

Within  whose  azure  eye  a  golden  spot 
Smiles  to  its  meaning,  and  the  vari^  daisy 
Scatter’d  upon  the  brak  ;  while,  in  their  beds. 

Fair  prinuoses  scarce  lift  their  pa}ey  heads. 

Press’d  by  the  dew-drop  ;  and  the  daffodil 
And  king-cup  dight  in  gold  ;  these  in  our  mazy 
And  devious  path  we  found,  and  pluck’d,  to  fill 
Our  posy,  or  to  cast  away  at  Avill. 

Nor  less  delighted  were  we  when  we  fiound. 

Beneath  the  broad  branch  of  the  silver  pine. 

The  blackbird’s  nest,  with  twigs  and  rushes  bound. 

And  modell’d  cunningly  with  plastic  clay, 

Then  smoothly  matted  with  a  bed  of  hay. 

Upon  whose  pillow  the  green  eggs  did  ^ine  : 

Or  where  the  yellow-hammer  lines  with  hair 
Her  soft  abode,  whose  eggs  are  laced  with  veins. 
Suppos’d,  by  truant  schoolboy,  to  be  stains 
Of  demon’s  blood,  and  sought  with  anxious  care, 

And  plunder’d  by  him,  (for  the  wanton  heart 
Needs  small  occasion  for  its  ruthless  art.) 

The  red-breast,  which,  beneath  the  tangled  rcot 
Of  an  old  tree,  upon  her  brown  eggs  sits. 

The  while  her  merry  mate,  in  sudden  fits. 

Touches  the  shrill  notes  of  his  evening  flute  : 

The  chaflinch,  that  o’erspreads  her  nest  with  moss 
Of  the  same  kind  that  doth  the  tree  emboss ; 

And  the  small  wren,  that  forms  her  secret  home 
Oft  ill  the  witchknot  of  a  birchen  tree. 

And  roofs  it  over  like  a  rural  dome. 

To  ’scape  the  magpie’s  glance.  All  these  to  see 
Was  sweetest  joy  to  Emily  and  me. 
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Thus  would  we  walk  for  many  a  day  together, 
Through  all  the  varied  seaeoiu  of  the  year ; 

Even  when  late  Autumn,  with  hie  features  sere 
Embrown’d  the  earth,  and,  by  bis  drizzly  weather. 
The  swill’d  cascade  iirom  its  high  summit  dash’d 
Upon  the  obdurate  rocks,  and  howl’d  and  splash’d 
Its  muddy  spray  in  wrath  against  the  sky ; 

Even  there  we  stood,  silent,  but  fearless  nigh. 

And  we  would  climb  the  mountain’s  airy  height, 
(]^k’d  as  we  were  together  arm  in  arm) 

To  look  on  castle,  vilhi^,  spire,  and  farm. 

Wood,  river,  meadow,  and  each  rural  sight. 

That  gives  the  landscape  its  peculiar  cbann. 

And  when  some  sunny  holiday  had  brought 
The  vagrant  boys  into  the  mellow  dingle. 

We  heiu^  their  voices  with  the  echoes  ming^. 

The  while  along  the  shaggy  clifb  they  sought 
The  bramble’s  berries,  and  the  knotty  bunch 
Of  hazel  nuts,  and  guinea,  and  bitter  haws ; 

Which,  with  keen  stomach,  they  were  fain  to  munch. 
And  cram,  despite  of  husks,  into  their  maws. 

These  would  we  mark ;  and  even  at  the  time 
Would  moralize  upon  a  choice  so  rude. 

That  man  will  oft,  for  bitter  food  and  crude, 

The  precipice  of  wild  ambition  climb. 

Leaving  at  home  his  calm  and  quiet  food ; 

And  I  was  doubly  pleas’d  when  she  agreed 
With  my  poor  thoughts,  and  justified  the  rede. 

Yes ;  and  we  stay’d  abroad  until  the  hue 
Of  evening  twilight  robed  the  western  sky — 

Until  the  sun,  as  ’twere  his  last  adieu, 

A  stream  of  radiance  o’er  the  mountains  threw, 

When  he  had  shut  upon  the  world  his  eye — 

Until  the  birds  had  sung  their  vesper  hymn ; 

And  through  the  calmness  of  the  liberal  heaven, 

(The  while  the  landscape  on  the  sight  drew  dim,) 

We  heard  the  swains  loud  wbistlmg  to  the  even. 

And  ere  we  reach’d  her  calm  paternal  dome. 

The  rooks  had  gather’d  to  their  airy  elms ; 

For  all  the  livelong  day,  through  mountain  realms. 

In  search  of  bilbemes  in  the  woods  they  roam ; 

Then  speed,  at  even,  in  dingy  bevies  home. 

There  would  we  pause,  even  at  the  ancient  gate,  , 
And  linger  yet  a  while,  though  it  was  late  ; 

And  I  would  press  her  hand,  and  bless  her  diere. 
And  stifle  the  full  sigh  that  swell’d  my  breast. 

And  look  upon  her  face  so  lovely  fair. 

And  bid  her  go  to  Heaven’s  protective  care,  ■'* 
And  pray  good  angels  to  watch  o'er  her  rest : 
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Yet  atill  I  held  her  hand ;  as  if  another 
Soft  pulse  did  warm  her,  such  as  what  1  felt, 

^’^hich  the  cold  fashion  of  the  world  might  melt,) 
Arrow'd  from  mine :  yet  I  was  as  a  brother. 

And  when  at  length  (though  loth)  1  turn’d  to  g(s 
I  thought  that  in  her  thanks  1  could  have  spelt  • 
Such  meaning  as  1  wish’d — ^that  she  did  shew  ' 
She  lov’d  me — but  it  might  not  have  been  so. 

But  soon  the  destin'd  hour  of  sorrow  came. 

When  she  was  pent  within  her  prison  room, 

(While  tlie  drawn  curtains  gave  it  a  dull  gloom,) 

And  slow  disease  upon  her  wasting  frame  ' 

Prepar’d  just  Heaven  to  assert  hk  lawful  claim  ! 

I  found  her  seated  on  an  elbow  chair, 

With  somewhat  of  soft  sadneas  in  her  looks  ; 

It  pass’d  to  me :  I  felt  as  if  despair 

Had  shadow’d  me — but  no  such  thing  was  there : 

For  on  her  table  I  perceiv’d  some  books. 

And  one  was  open’d,  in  whose  happy  page 
She  found  such  trutlis  as  did  her  Imrt  engage. 

And  when  her  eye  first  at  my  presence  turn'd. 

And  when,  with  gentle  grace,  she  did  incline 
Her  open  hand,  so  fair,  to  welcome  mine ; 

And  when  the  smile  upon  her  pure  cheek  buru’d, 

I  saw  it  rise  into  a  lively  blush— 

I  saw  a  softness  in  her  eye  beyond  ,<  ,  ; 

Its  natural  grace,  though  beautiful ;  and  fond  , 
To  think  that  meeting  could  have  rais’d  a  flush,  * 

I  thought  1  might  not  in  my  wish  despond. 

Alas !  it  was  the  slow  and  subtile  worm, 

Whose  inward  gnawings  fed  upon  her  life. 

And  wasted  Uie  hale  vigour  of  her  form. 

And  rais’d  that  ruddy  glow,  whicli,  in  the  strife. 
Mock’d  her  with  painted  beauty.  She  did  wane. 

As  would  i’  the  eye  of  mora  a  lovely  cloud  ; 

Or  as  the  moon,  that  waxeth  thin  again. 

Less  brilliant,  but  more  lovely,  when  her  reign 
Decreases,  and  the  rising  vapours  crowd  , 

Around  her  till  they  wrap  her  in  their  shroud. 

Twas  on  au  evening,  when  the  setting  sun 
Stream’d  through  the  curtain’s  loop  his  level  rays. 
And  lit  the  wainscot  with  a  roseate  blaze  ; 

His  daily  pilgrimage  was  neai'ly  done, 

And  Time’s  short  glass  for  Emily  was  run  I 
She  sat  upon  the  sofa ;  on  one  side 
Reclin’d,  in  silent  tears,  her  doting  mother. 

While  I,  in  mute  distraction,  stood  and  eyed 
The  ling’ring  lapse  of  life  upon  the  other. 

Even  Death  himself  seem’d  loth  to  loose  her  soul ; 
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He  could  not  strike  such  beauty  with  his  dart, 

.And  therefore,  in  his  lenity,  he  stole - 
Our  angel  from  us — and  she  felt  no  smart ; 

But,  like  a  fountain  dried  in  summer’s  heat,, 

So  ebb’d  the  purple  stream  of  her  pure  heart. 

And  BO  the  playful  pulse  forgot  to  beat.  ‘ 

Her  words  were  for  our  comfort ;  but  the  more 
She  would  have  wooed  us  from  our  heavy  sorrow. 
The  more  we  griev’d ;  and  we  were  fain  to  borrow 
A  hope  upon  her  smile,  and  would  implore 
Heaven’s  mercy,  that  she  yet  might  see  the  morrow, 
Oh  God  !  thy  holy  will  was  otherwise. 

One  arm  unto  her  mother  she  did  reach. 

And  one  to  me — she  gave  a  hand  to  each ; 

And,  casting  on  us  her  alternate  eyes. 

And  then  to  Heaven,  and  then  a  moment  hid 
Their  fainting  lustre  ’neath  the  trembling  lid — 

Oh,  what  an  anxious  moment !  when  she  press’d. 
And  grasp’d  my  hand,  then,  for  a  little  while. 
Look’d  on  her  parent  with  a  placid  smile. 

And  then  on  me,  and  with  a  sigh  did  rest 
Her  head  upon  the  cushion.  She  had  prov’d  . 

The  hope  I  cherish’d,  and  ’twas  me  she  lov’d ! 

And  so  my  trembling  hand  her  palm  did  hold. 

Till  she  herself  the  union  should  dissever ; 

I  could  have  paused  in  that  embrace  for  ever. 

But,  oh  !  within  that  grasp,  that  loving  fold. 

Her  pulse  was  lost — and  she  was  dead — and  cold ! 

I  saw  her  laid  within  her  narrow  grave ;  , 

I  heard  the  tolling  of  the  village  bell, 

Whose  iron  tongue,  as  it  proclaim’d  her  knell. 
Smote  to  my  heart,  and  such  an  wguisb  gave. 

As  I  can  never  bear  to  hear  it  tell  , 

Even  the  sweet  hour  of  prayer. ,  1  saw  the  spade  . 
With  which  the  sexton  ner  lone  dwelling  made, 
Heap  the  last  turf  upon  her  coffin’d  clay  : 

And  I  did  linger  for  a  time  behind, 

Until  the  common  mourners  pass'd  away. 

And  then  I  mourn’d  alone,  and  lowly  knelt. 

And  commun’d  with  her  ;  for  I  deem’d  I  felt 
Her  hand  still  clasp’d  in  mine.  -  They  say  my  mind 
W’as  in  the  mood  of  frenzy,  and  that  oft 
Mine  eyes  were  fix’d  upon  the  listless  wall. 

And  that  I  would  her  name  with  fondness  call. 

And  whisper  syllables  unknown  and  soft,  ‘ 

As  if  we  were  toother.  This  I  know 
That  I  did  often  hurry  to  her  tomb ; 

And,  as  the  lilies,  which  I  taught  to  grow, 

As  emblems  of  her  purity  and  doom, 
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Wept  a  pure  dew-drop  from  their  snowy  bloom , 
I  wept  l^ide  them,  while  1  did  unfold 
The  story  of  my  grief  to  her  dead  ear : 

I  was  the  tiring  epitaph,  that  told 
Her  virtues  to  the  wind,  that  idly  loU’d 
Mine  offering  to  the  waste,  and  none  did  hear 
You  deem  it  silly  tiade  but  hare  you  lov'd  ? 
And  is  the  maidm  of  your  bosom  dc^  ? 

And  lies  your  heart  within  her  silent  bed  ? 

And  has  your  fancy  in  delirium  rov’d 
To  seek  that  which  you  cannot  find  on  earth  ? 
If  so,  you  will  not  cast  away  your  mirth 
On  me,  a  fellow-sufferer. — It  may  be 
That  I  shall  quickly  gain  my  heavenly  birth. 
And  view  the  things  which  mortals  cannot  see. 
Thy  nuuision,  Emily, — ^thy  God, — and  thee  I 


THE  TOMBS  OF  PLATJEA. 

From  a  Painting  ^  Mr  Williams. 

Akd  there  they  sleep  !-~the  men  who  stood 
In  arms  before  th’  exulting  sun. 

And  bath’d  their  spears  in  Persian  blood. 

And  taught  the  earth  how  Freedom  might  be  won. 

They  sleep  ! — ^th’  Ol3rmpic  wreaths  are  dead ; 

Th’  Athenian  lyres  are  hush’d  and  gone ; 

The  Dorian  voice  of  song  is  fled — 

Slumber,  ye  mighty !  slumber  deeply  on ! 

They  sleep ! — and  seems  not  all  around 
As  hallow’d  unto  Glory’s  tomb  ? 

Silence  is  on  the  battle-ground. 

The  heavens  are  loaded  with  a  breathless  gloom. 

And  stars  are  watching  on  their  height. 

But  dimly  seen  through  mist  and  cloud. 

And  still  and  solemn  is  the  light  ' 

Which  folds  the  plain,  as  with  a  glimmering  shroud. 

And  thou,  pale  Night-Queen  !  here  thy  beams 
Are  not  as  those  the  shepherd  loves. 

Nor  look  they  down  on  shining  streams. 

By  Naiads  haunted,  in  the  laurel-groves ; 
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Thou  seeot  n*  partonl  huilet  aleop,  <>'>  .. •;<! 
Inthadowy  quiet,  mkkt  ita  lines;  r-.-ar  d.'  >>j  A 

No  temple  gleaming  on  the  steep, 

Through  Uie  grey  olives  or  the  mountain- pines;  C 

I.  '■  •( 

But  o’er  a  dim  and  bbundlefis  waste,  <  x-  ti' 

Thy  rays,  e’en  like  a  t(jiDl>~l«mp’s,  brood,  -  '  ‘i  f 

WImn  man’s  departed  Steps  are  traced. 

But  by  his  flust,  amidst  the  soUtode.  •  '  i 

And  be  it  thus  I-^Wbat  slave  slisll  tread 
.  Oe’r  Fieedon’s  ancient  battle-plaum  ? 

Let  deserts  wrap  the  glorious  dead. 

When  their  bright  iaad  sits  weeing  o'er  her  chains.  - ' 

Here,  where  the  Persian  clarion  rung, 

And  whers  the  Spartan  sword  flash’d  high,  - 
And  where  the  Pnaa  strains  were  snng 
By  those  who  crown’d  the  Bowl  of  Liberty  * ; 

Here  should  no  voice,  no  somid  be  heatd. 

Until  the  bonds  of  Greece  be  riven. 

Save  of  the  leader’s  charging  word. 

Or  the  shrill  tram;  eC  pealing  up  throogh  heaven  !  ‘  ^ 

Rest  in  your  silent  homes,  ye  brave  I  >  ‘ 

No  vines  festoon  your  lonely  tree  f  ;  I 

No  harvests  o’er  your  war-field  wave,  '■  "  ■ 

Till  rushing  winds  prochmn  the  land  is  flee  1  ’’ 


ON  THE  VIEW  OF  DELPHI. 

2?^  tAe  same  Artist. 

There  have  been  bright  and  glorious  pageants  here. 
Where  now  grey  stones  and  moss-grown  columns  lie ; 
'Fhere  have  been  wonls,  which  earth  grew  pale  to  hear,  ^ 
Breath’d  from  the  reveni’s  misty  chambers  nigh : 

There  have  been  voices,  tbrougii  the  sunny  sky,  , 

And  the  pine -woods,  their  choral  hymn-notes  sending;, . 
And  reeds  and  lyres,  their  Dorian  mdody,  „  , 


*  The  Bowl  of  Liberty,  an  allMion  lo  the  ceremoniea  with  which  the  anniverMry  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  oTPIatara  was  anciently  ccIebratMl.  . 

f  A  single  tree  appears  In  Mr  Williams' impresuve  picture.  . 
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With  incense-clouds  around  the  Temple  blending,  ' 

And  throngs,  with  laurel  boughs,  before  the  Altar  bending. 

.  ■  ..  <»> 
There  have  been  treasures  of  the  seas  and  isles  T' 
Brought  to  the  Day-god’s  now  forsaken  throne  ; 

Thunders  have  peal’d  along  the  rock-defiles  '  i 
When  the  far-echoing  battle-hom  made  known  , 

That  foes  were  on'their  way  !  The  deep  wind’s  moan  f’ 
Hath  chill’d  the  invader’s  heart  with  secret  fear,'  />!  ti<I 
And  from  the  sybil-grottoes,  wild  and  lone. 

Storms  have  gone  forth,  which',  in  tbeir  fierce  career,'  * 
From  his  bold  band  have  strode  the  banner  and  the  spear. 

•>r  I 

The  shrine  hath  sunk  ! — But  thou  unchanged  art  there  f 
Mount  of  the  voice  and  vision !  robed  with  dreams  ! 
Unchanged,  and  rushing  through  the  radiant  air,  '  •' 

With  thy  dark-waving  pines,  and  sparkling  streams,  </. 
And  all  thy  founts  of  song  1— Itheir  bright  course  teems  . 
With  inspiration  yet :  and  each  dim  haze 
Or  golden  cloud,  which  floats  around  thee,  seems 
As  with  its  mantle  veiling  firom  our  gaze  .'t 

The  mysteries  of  the  past,  the  gods  ^  elder  days,  lint  > 

Away,  vain  phantasies !  doth  less  of  power'*  'n!  <!:  •  > 

Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thv  cliffs  invest. 

Though  in  deep  stillness  now  toe  ruin’s  flower  j 
Waves  o’er  the  mouldering  pillars  on  thy -breast?  ,  .•  . 

Lift  through  the  free  blue  heavens  thine  arrowy  crest!/ 
Let  the  great  rocks  their  solitude  regain  I  ' ;  . 

No  Delphian  lyres  now  break  thy  noontide  rest 
With  their  full  chords  : — ^hut  silent  be  the  strain  ! 

Thou  bast  a  mightier  voice  to  speak  the  Eternal’s  reign ! 


THE  AERONAUT.  '  v  '  ‘  .  i  !' 

•II  ‘  ‘ 


He  who  hath  sail’d  upon  the  pathless  seas,  "  ‘  ' 

As  fleet  and  free  as  sweeps  the  wandering  breeze,  '  ^ 

Knows  how  the  soul  expands  as  we  survey' 

The  shoreless  waste — the  dread  unmeasur’d  way ;  “  '  . 

But  who  shall  paint  th’  exulting  thoughts  and  high,  ''  ''  ' 

Of  him  who  soars  into  the  vaidted  sky —  __  .  _ 

Who  to  the  thunder’s  secret  place  doth  sail, 
to  Rides  on  the  cloud,  and  travels  on  the  gale —  ’  '  ' ' 

And  holds  through  homeless  wilds  of  space  his  way, 

Free  as  a  spirit  loosen’d  from  its  clay  ?  •  •  -  ' 
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'Twas  80  from  earth  I  bowlded,' midst. the  r6§3f  *’  < 

Of  crowds  who  cheer'd  my  launching  from  die  shore  , 
Of  this  fiur  worid, — but  as  they  wnrd  frnre#eB;  j  1“^  ^  - 

The  last  iaint  sounds  came  o'er  me  like  a  kneff ;  ' 

As  slow  they  died  upon  the  distant  ear, 

Dim  wax’d  the  world — die  daikeome  cloud  was  near : 

StiU  shooting  upward  to  a  fearful  height. 

Far,  far  beneath  I  maxked  the  eagle’s  fli^ ; 

But  higher  rising  on  the  freshening  breeze. 

The  clouds  beee^  me  roll’d  like  sombre  seaB.:,'.rr  /  ‘ 

On,  on  I  sped  upon  my  course  suUime,*  iil,  ;.ii  i/iuil  .) 
Nor  for  ai  moment  thought  of  Earth  or  Hme ; ,  *!  -•\.i 

Till  Night’s  dull  curtain  o’er  the 'hearens  we*  hMng,  {,  j' 
And  through  the  skies  the  hollow  tempest  ’)  ni  .  .toj 
Then  down  the  black  profound  I  speeued  frst,.]  ij]  nf  1,.  i  j 
To  gain  the  earth — but,  ah  I  the  hour  was  paiit !  ,  ..  r/i 

Low  as  I  sank,  I  heard  the  biUows  roll,',.  xy.t.\ 

The  roar  of  waters  smote  my  shudderhog  soul  :,j . 

All  faint  with  terror,  1  began  to  feel  >.  'to  y-  ^*. 

My  heart  grow  sick— my  troubled  brain  tp.reel;  i 
Yet  in  that  hour  the  sense  was  left  me  still  .|  ..(i  P 

To  hurl  each  weight  from  out  my  rehicle, .  .[  , 

Which  vaulted  upwards  from  th’  abyss  once  more,  ..  .  p 
Though  not  so  high  but  1  could  hear  its  roari^  .  I 
Wild  as  the  hungry  howl,  die.cry.for  blood  ^ 

That  wakes  each  night  the  desart  solitude. 


.  1*  •  •  ’>h  h  T /I;  .  f 

Careering  still  upop  the  teippest  due,^.... .  ...  f; 

I  flew  through  darkness,  ^heeder-cloud,  and  fire  ]/ 2,. 

'Fhe  lightnings  blaz’d  around  my  lonely  head,  .  ,|,i,  j 

While  startled  Night  in  su^en'darkness  fled ;  ,  ' 

And  to  myself  I  seem’d  4ke  phantom  thing,  ,  , 

Sweeping  away  upon  the  whirlwind’s  wing  ;  •. 

Like  spirit  of  the  gloom,  whose  flying  form 
Adds  tenfold  terror  to  the  ruthless  storm.,  .,1 
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At  last  upon  the  ocean,  fiunt  and  far,  *, 

A  lone  light  glimmer'd  like  a  setting  star.^ 

Oh  !  how  1  gaz’d  upon  thei  distant  bark. 

Whose  ray  .had  made  my  night  so  doubly  dark ; 
Which  show’d  a  place  of  safety  on  the  main,  ,  . 

But  also  show’d<^er  me  ’twas  there  in  vain  1‘. 
On,  on  I  flew  before  the  sweeping  blast. 

And  soon  the  siditary  light  1  past ;  '  ,  t 

Far  to  the  windward  set  the  ocean  beam. 

But  straight  before  another  shed  its  gleam !  /  "  ' 
Right  on  1  sped,  and  as  1  near’d  the  light,  - 
Down  to  the  yawning  floods  I  urged  roy  flight. 
And  slowly  fell  beneath  the  vessel’s  lea, 

Where  round  her  bulwarks  rav’d  the  frenzied  sea. 
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Was  heard  aboTO,lM  nwr  wind  aira  w»r^ !  ^  i  .. , 
A  rope  was  oast^lsfis’d  it  iw  it  feli,-—  ,  -ja,  l-,j;  to 
And  thus  was  aar^d  t|M)  wondrous  talc;  ^  t^ ! !.  ;';j 

,Tn  !t  ,  iK.f  ti  i  i;i)  t  <>.: 

{,'/  -n  ,,)({} 

■{  •  »  'nr'i  I,  ,T.  ■  ■■'(lifti  iiifV' 

THE  SGHOOL-BOYS.  .  0  •  ii.>i  ,  a 

'.r?  ■■■■'.]  -  .  •  I  •  •  .r!v:.!  I!,': 

’Twas  ereniag  mild  t  the  sun's  departing  eye  1  j  tMi ! 
Clos’d  on  the  hills  that  ahart  the  western  sky ;  >*  . 

Deep  from  the  grOTe  the  ato^-dotm’s  notes  were  heard^ 
Tuned  to  the  courtddp  of  his' listening  bird ;  ' 

Lone  in  the  mle  the  abbey’s  towor  was  seen  '  i  /  /< 
Clad  in  the  ivy's  Teneniile  green  t 

From  every  eot  the' smoke  in  colunons  curl'd,  >  « '1' 

And  sweetness  smil’d  on  aU  the  vernal  world.  >  -■  ' 

In  such  a  spot  Contentment  seem’d  to  dweU,  .  i-x  i  .. 
Sick  of  the  town,  beneath  her  turf-clad  cell :  - 

Sequester’d  here  from  fiishion’s  high-bred  trains. 

The  tenant  knows  not  foBy's  secret  pains;  i’i'f 

Unconscious  he  of  half  the  joys  that  crown  •  '  •  I  •» ' 
The  taste,  the  mode,  die  Imniing  of  the  tovro ;  ‘  •  -'  -i!!  < 

Unconscious,  too,  of  all  their  aecret  woe,  i  <  i ' 

And  all  the  mi^ty  nothingness  of  shew.  '  -  '  ' 

1  wander’d  down  the  vale  and  pass’d  the  spot 

Where  once  my  guardian  held  his  peaceftil  cot ;  •  >  >  ' 

I  pass’d  the  house  where  oft,  With  careless  look,"' 

I  nam’d  the  letters  from  the  pictur’d  book ; 

I  saw  the  scenes,  where,  fond  of  careless  play. 

On  thy  blest  aftmoon,  sweet  Saturday ! 

Perhaps  1  rais’d  the  roaroies  chattering  tongue 
I’the  airy  castle  where  she  rock’d  her  young ; 

Or  in  hand-breadth  canals  decoy’d  the  rill  ^  ‘ 

To  spout  upon  my  little  water-mill ; 

Or,  by  the  marsh,  cut  down  the  hollow  cane, 

And  uninspir’d  piped  out  my  noisy 'strun ;  ■  ’ 

Till  my  kind  friends,  in  anxious  search,  descried  ' 

Their  daubled  vagrant  by  the  streamlet’s  side. 

And,  wondering  at  my  stay,  with  sharp  reproof,  ' 

Led  back  my  footsteps  to  their  humble  roof. 


But,  while  I  pass’d  along,  the  villa^  tower 
Rung  through  the  vale  We  sweet  dismissing  hour ; 
Anon  from  school  the  master’s  stripling  crew, 

With  all  the  noise  of  youthful  virour  flew.  ' 

Round  the  gay  green  they  wheefd  in  sportive  chase,  " 
With  chubby  laughter  smirking  in  each  face,  ‘ 

One  only' came  with  sad  depending  brow. 

And  o’er  the  threshold  ventur’d  sour  and  slow ; 
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He,  set  perfai^  iqioii  tlie  dunce’i  etool, 

Crown’d  with  the  paper  night-cap  of  t^  fool, 

In  pettish  mood  now  saunter’d  o’er  the  green, 

Too  sad  to  mingle  widi  the  jocund  eetae * 

Home  to  his  modier  straight  he  seem’d  to  go, 

To  tell  the  indulging  parenl  aU  his  woe,  "  'i<  '/ 

And  ask  that  medidae  fiw  A  watery  eye— 

A  butter’d  cake  tdl  ha  fcnget  to  cry.  ^  'itf  '* 

Not  BO  the  rest,  whose  parents  seem’d  to  i^prore 
The  master’s  admonition,  rod,  or  lore ;  .  t 

With  them  the  task,  and  all  its  irksome  care. 

Was  whirled  with  their  bonoets  in  the  air ;  ><- 
And  as  a  plant  ccnfin’d,  in  some  doae  room,  «  ^ 

Nods  o’er  the  flower-^t  with  a  sickly  bloom. 

But  placed  abroad  to  uibibe  the  nursing  dews, 

Its  blossoms  glow  with  all  their  lordy  hues;  v 
So  they,  long  pent  within  their  nlent  seat,  h 
Find  b^th  in  play,  and  play  itself  mors  sweet.  / 

Some  shot  the  ma^le  from  the  chalky  ring. 

While  some  with  wooden  bit  and  plaited  stohq',' 

Well  pleas’d,  with  trotting  pace,  ran  round  tha  course 
In  the  strange  ftaicy  ef  a  poMboy’s  hone :  •! 

With  groping  band  by  handkerchief  made  blind,  . 

One  tried  to  catch  the  foUowen  behind ; 

With  stones  and  turf  some  built  the  Titju  walls,  i' 

While  through  the  air  some  toss’d  the  bounding  balls; 

Some  tried  w  saikii's^  some  the  mason’s  Urade;  •. 

And  some  at  pitch-aod-toss  with  buttons  pUy’d 
Tbe  master’s  mwn,  the  strap  with  triple  uong,  . 

Were  banish’d  in' t^  wliislie  and  the  song ; 

And  the  hard  lesson  that  employ’d  tbe  day,  i 
Was  now  exchang’d  for  salutary  play.  '  1  ; 

Oh,  lovely  age  f  in  careless  passionB  bleat  1 
Of  man’s  few  yean  the  happiest  and  tbe  best  1 
No  future  thoughts  distiirb  their  youthful  year—  • 

Play  all  their  hope,  the  master  all  their  fear ; 

No  wish  have  they  for  wealdi’s  ambitious  cures. 

The  frur-day  penny  fills  their  little  piuse ;  ^ 

No  mad  desire  through  glory’s  ranks  to  pass. 

Their  highest  glory— general  of  the  dass ! 

Say,  do  &e  splendid  pleasures  that  engage  u; 

Tbe  wiser  ^te  of  man’s  maturer  age,  • 

Bestow  such  real,  such  inirinsie  bK^ 

As  flows  from  youthful  innocence  like  this? 

Alas  !  the  sweets  which  many  's  fool  pursues,  ' 

Like  Israel’s  quails,  oft  curse  him  as  he  chews ; 

While  these  not  only  luscious  while  diey  hat,' 

Like  Plato’s  feast,  grow  sweeter  when  they’re  past ! 
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‘-t  It  •  «  itqciluMi  ,.'»H 

;  •tfl  :  («  Tir  "lb  d4rrt  b’liv/i  t;) 

THE  SPANISH  MAIDEN'S"  pRAV^  '  ^J? 

’  1.  1'’  ii  ’  ft  'j  II  , 'in  ►•Ilf  •,  •..cdU 

Why  is  the  Spanish  toaiden’B  gnive.))>''il  Il-v  u'l 
So  far  from  her  own  bright  kmd  ?ii!  ufi  fn,  r 

The  suiuiy  flowers  that  o’er  it  wureoAn  :  >  i  / 
Were  sown  by  no  kindred  hand. 

'  c,  .  I  -I  •  •;  •  ^  •>.  •,  y 

’Tis  not  the  oran^bough  that  sends  .,A'  1. 1  :if  •,  !'I 
Its  breath  on  the  sultry  air;  .-,1  .-It  .iJV; 

’Tis  not  the  myrtle-stem  that  bends  ,►  ■•/iV* 

To  the  breero  of  evening  there;  ..(j  ,t  1),, 

.HI'  *  I  ■i;[j  -i  M' 

But  the  rose  of  Sharon’s  eastern  bloom  t  !  M-x.iii  t'.iii 
O’er  the  desart’s'slumberer  fades;  .  -i  >  "l<i 

And  none  but  strangers  pass  tbe  tombi'iv  { 

Which  the  palm  of  Judah  shades.  M  .!;[..  !>! ;  i:'  j 

'll  .  '*<  ••'ril  I'm  •  1.  .  I  i. 

And  why  hath  sculpture,  on  tbe  stone.,  ,i<>.  . 

Which  guards  that  place  of  rest,'  i  '! .  // 

Blent  with  tbe  cross,  o’er  a  ^ve  unknown,  j  •  .  ;  <  r.l 
A  helm,  a  sword,  a  crest;*  ^ 

'  '  '.li.  'nli  yj  i.  • »,  •'  ' 

These  are  the  trophies  of  a  chief,  ;i»  '  •  <,  •  ; 

A  lord  of  tbe  axe  and  spear !’  •  / 

Some  broken  flower,  some  faded  leaf,  *  .  ‘Hi’.’-  '- 

Should  mark  a  maiden’s  bier!  ' 

I  I."  <  *  •  . : 

Scorn  not  her  tomb  1— deny  not  her  ^ 

The  emblems  of  tbe  brave  !  '  '  ft  in  . 

O’er  that  forsaken  sepulchre 

Banner  and  plume  might  wave.  i.  .  | 

'  .  _  1  .  "‘t  '  •  ! 

She  bound  the  steel,  in  battle  tried,  .  .  |  . 

Her  woman’s  heart  above, 

And  stood  with  brave  men,  aide  by  side, 

In  tbe  strength  and  faith  of  love.  >-  i;  '  •<,!  i 

♦'  .  ■' 

That  strength  prevail’d,  that  fluth  was  blest ;  , 

True  was  the  javelin  thrown  ; 

Yet  pierced  it  not  her  warrior’s  breast. 

She  made  its  sheath  her  own : 

And  there  she  won,  where  heroes  fell 
In  arms  for  the  ^ly  shrine, 

A  death  which  sav’d  what  she  lov’d  so  well. 

And  a  grave  in  Palestine. 


\  POETRY. 


r)Uyj( 

And  let  dte  roae  of  Sharoa  spread «  ;  Vi' 

Its  breast  to  the  silent  air.  '  !  ,f  :ri ‘ 
And  the  palm.  cS  Judah  lift  its  head  v  j 

Green  and  immortal  there  1  -  trnctn  v/. 

I'"*!  t  ** '  'Z t i ii*i i 

And  let  yon  grey  stone,  undefaced,  ,  r 
With  its  tn^hy  mark  the  seene,  j[j, 
Telling  the  pilgrim  of  the  waste  .1  ii 
Where  love  and  death  have  been! 

r  •,  ‘t  }.*wr’i  -•.•I.-  '  ill'  )  [  Vi’ 

;  It'.  »,*t  '  I'w  ' 

I'  '  'i-'t 

STANZAS 'to  GREECE.  ’ 

j’l'iif:  ,  i> 

Hail  to  tbe  mem  that  o’er  thee  beams,  ; 
Herald  of  days  like  those  gone  by ! 

Which  o’er  thy  night  of  ages  streams, 

And  breaks  thy  sleep  of  slavery ! 

Thy  children’s  second  birth  we  hail, 

In  tyrants’  blood  baptiz’d  the  Free !” 

May  such  soon  live  but  in  the  tale 
Of  what  hath  ceas’d  to  be  1 ,, 

.  i  .  .1.  4  1  • 

Thy  sons  have  cast  their  fetters  hy» 

Have  borst  at  last  the  iron  chidn ^  * 
Accurst  tbe  nation  that  would  try  '  ^  ^  ‘  . 

To  bind  it  on  the'braye  again !  ••  -M  ' 
Though  few — yet  of  tbe  glorious  band, 

Who  ight  for  death  or  fr^dom  there,^ 

The  history  of  our  native  land  <  ^  ' 

Forbids  us  to  despair.''  ,  *' 

.i  S  ''  1  I 

From  out  the  ashes  of  thy  dead. 

Rekindles  Freedom’s  hallow’d  fire  ; — 

From  heart  to  heart  her  flame  shall  ^read. 
Like  lightning  o’er'the  electric  wire.  | 
Again  she  walks  thy  sunny  shore, 

E^h  former  haunt,  and  fairy  Isle ; 

Thy  Spirits  from  the  stars  once  more. 

On  thee  look  down  and  smile ! 

.  *1  .  .  i 

Land  of  the  everlasting  song  I 
Voice  of  the  dead  that  cannot  die ! 

From  sire  to  son  which  floats  along' 

From  rock  to  rock — as  echoes 'fly! 

Oh  I  thou  wert  never  made  for  slaves,  ^ 
Nor  form’d  for  Tyranny  to  blast, 

For  Freedom’s  halo  gilds  thy  graves, 

The  landmarks  of  the  past  I 
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Thy  heroes  o’ef  the  Me  of  time,'"-  ^  ^ 
All  dim  and  distant  though  H  be, 

Still  tower  immortal  and  auUime,  ,  ■'” > 

As  mountains  soar  aboro  the  sea.^ - 
Eternity  their  tale  shall  tell — 

Through  future  ages,  as  they  roll,  -  ^  ’ 

Shall  despots  fade  before  its  spell,  ' 

As  doth  a  burning  scroll ! 

The  False  One’s  followers  crowd  thy  shore  ; 
Amidst  thy  scenes  they  seek  to  dw^ ; 

Giro  them  thy  gift  to  foes  of  yore. 

Within  thy  breast  a  silent  celL 
But  Uring  may  not  one  remain. 

To  cast  a  shadow  over  thee. 

Or  wake  the  bitter  thought  again 
Of  shame  and  slarery  i  < 

ii 


iH-'w  B  ■  1'  .1 

*  .Ui 

THE  EXILE.  '  ■  ' 

Through  brighter  ^mes  the  exile  rorss. 

His  breast  is  finn’d  by  softer  au- ; 

His  path  is  all  through  Indian  grores,  ' ;  ,  ^ 

•  As  bowers  of  Genii  fsir.  _  ,, 

And  on  those  shores  the  wayelsss  Ude,  ,,4 , , 
So  blue,  so  lovdy,  sleeps  in  light. 

As  if  with  them  it  softly  vied,  ,  '  . 

To  shew  a  realm  as  bright. 

But  the  lone  Wanderer  coldly  views 

Those  regions  of  the  day-star’s  reign ;  ,  ; 
And  li^t  and  siunmer's  thousand  hues 
Fluw  their  own  world  in  vain. 

He  sees  not  when  the  bee-bird’s  plume  * 

Is  glancing  in  the  morning-rays,  ; 

He  marks  not  when,  through  evening’s  gloom, 
’Ihe  fire-fly’s  lustre  plays. 

Soft  o’er  his  cheek  the  hreece  may  sigh,  . .  . 

It  cannot  chase  the  tint  of  care — ,  - 
And  fairy  scenes  that  meet  his  eye  ' 

Li^t  not  one  sparkle  there.  , 

But  were  he  by  his  native  stream,; ' 

On  his  oum  heath-clad  rocky  shore, 

’That  ch^k  would  glow,  that  eye  would  beam. 
With  health’s  young  smile  once  more  ! 


P0{;THY*  ;  n;  4S9 

**  Land  of  my  heart  1”  the  Wanderer  criea, 

**  Land  dai^  glens  and  mountains  wild ! 

The  storms  that  sweep  thy  lowering  skies  * 

Were  music  to  thy  child ; 

Ties,  that  may  ne’er,  be  form’d  agai% 

Scenes,  that  on  memory  linger  yet ; 

The  heart  that  mourns  in  lonely  pain 
Mi^  break,  but  not  forget. 

I 

«  By  many  a  pang  that  heart  was  tried,  *j 

Deceiy’d  by  many  a  hope  thnt  fled ; 

Yet  still  it  rose  with  buoyant  pride,  , 

Unconquer’d,  though  it  bled — 

But  lingering  grief  may  quench  the  flame 
That  liy’d  each  storm  of  fortune  through ; 

Am  the  slow  poison  wastes  the  frame 
No  tmrture  could  subdue.” 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZONI’S  EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  hast  walk’d  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 

In  Thebes’s  sUoets,  three  thousand  yean  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  orerthrow  i 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  toe  very  ruiiu  are  tremendous  ? 

Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  bast  acted  Dummy ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue — come  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 

Thou’rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground.  Mummy ! 

**  Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,” 

Not  like  thin  ghosts,  or  disembodied  creatures. 

But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features. 

Tell  us, — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect. 

To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphynx’s  fame  ? 

Was  (^eops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  ^ramid  that  bean  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey’s  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
oath  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade ; 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 
In  Memnon’s  statue,  which  at  sun-rise  play’d  ?  ' 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestciidt  never  owns  its  juries. 
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Perhaps  that  very  hand,  now  pinion’d  flat, ' ' 

Has  hob- a-nobb’d .with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass;  “ 

Or  dropp’d  a  halfjienny  in  Homer’s  hat; 

Or  doiT d  thine  own,  to  let  Queen' Dkio'pass  ; 

Or  held,  by  Solomon’s  own  invitation,'*''  ■'  i 
A  torch  at  the  great  Temple’s  dedication. 

If.  :  ...  ..  .  rt'i.. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  band,  when  arm’^"  - 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  maul’d  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalm’d. 

Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  bad  been  suckled  ?— > 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun  '>  ^ 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run.'- 

:tn  -  '  f»,\ 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended,*  *  •- 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  rautatkma 
The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended,  ■ 

New  worlds  have  risen, — we  have  lost  old  nations ; 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o’er  thy  head. 

When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses,  t  ,  ^ 
March’d  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O’ertluew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder,  ‘'V.  . 
While  the  gigantic  Menmon  fell  asunder  ? 

If  the  tomb’s  secret  may  not  be  confess’d,  ' 

llie  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : — 

A  heart  has  throbb’d  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  roll’d  , 

•  Have  children  climb’d  those  knees,  and  kiss’d  that  face  ?  , 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ?  “  ^ 

Statue  of  flesh, — immortal  of  the  dead  1  ' 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  1  ...  . 

Posthumous  man,  who  quits  thy  narrow  bed,  ' ' 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence. 

Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgment  morning,  ^ 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  witli  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ?  > 

O !  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm’d  and  pure 
In  living  virtue,  tliat  when  both  must  sever. 

Although  corruption  may  oiu*  frame  consume,  ' 

Tb’  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.  ] , 
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